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Kennett 

KENWETT, BASIL (1674-1716), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Bostliug, Kent, on 
21 Oct. 1674, was younger brother of White 
Kennett [q. v.], bishop of Peterborough. He 
was educated under the care of his brother 
At Bicester grammar school and in the family 
■of Sir William Qlynne at Ambrosden, Ox- 
fordshire. In 1689 ho entered St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, under the tuition of his brother, 
who was then vice-principal. In 1690 he was 
elected scholar of Corpus Christi College as 
n native of Kent, and graduated B.A. in 
1693, M.A. in 1696. In 1697 he became 
fellow and tutor of Corpus. Ilis learning 
And amiable qualities won him the regard of 
nil parties. In 1706 he was appointed chap- 
lain to the British factory at Leghorn, being 
the first to fill that office, and received the 
■degree of B.l). by decree of convocation. lie 
was at first much harassed by the Inquisition, 
And had to seek the intervention of the Eng- 
lish government. Ill-health, caused by the 
climate and his dislike of exercise, obliged him 
to resign, and he preached for the last time 
on 8 Jan. 1712-13. Ho returned home byway 
of Florence, Rome, and Naples, and through 
France, collecting books, sculpture, and curi- 
osities. Ho resumed residence at Corpus 
Christi in 1714, became D.D., and during the 
eame year was elected president of his college, 
although he was ‘ even then,’ as Hearne says, 

* very sickly.’ He died of slow fever on 3 .Tan. 
1714-16 (Jirtwl. MS. C. 916), and was buried 
in the college chapel. 

^ Kennett was author of: 1. ‘Romm An- 
tii^uae Notitia, or the Antiquities of Rome. 

* * ._To which are prefixed two Essays con- 
cerning the Roman Learning and the Roman 
Education,’ 8vo, London, 1696. This work, 

, which passed through many editions, is dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Gloucester. A Dutch 
Vox., xxsi. 
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translation by W. Sewel appeared in pt. ii. of 
Seine’s * Boschry vi ng van 6 ud en Nie w Romo,’ 
fol. 1704. 2. ‘The Lives and Characters of 

the Ancient Grecian Poets,’ 2 pts. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1697, also dedicated to the duke. 3. ‘A 
Brief Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, ac- 
cording to Bishop Pearson, in a new method,’ 
8vo, 1705; other editions 1721 and 1720. 

4. ‘ An Essay towards a Paraphrase on the 
Psalms in Verse, with a Paraphrase on the 
Third Chapter of the Revelations,’ 8vo, 1706. 
6. ‘ Sermons preached . . . to a Society of 
British Merchants in Foreign Parts,’ 8vo, 
London, 1716; 2nd edit., as ‘Twenty Ser- 
mons,’ 1727. 

Among the Lansdowne MSS. are the fol- 
lowing works bv Kennett : 1. ‘ Poem to 
Queen Anne’ (MS. 722, f. 1). 2. ‘Collec- 

tions on various subjects’ (MSS. 924-34). 

3. ‘Oratio’ (xMS. 927, f. 19); 4. ‘Lives of 

the Latin Poets’ (MS. 930). 6. ‘Letters to 

5. Blackwell’ (MS. 1019). 6. ‘Notes on the 
Church Catechism’ (MS. 1043). 7. ‘Notes 
on the New Testament’ (MS. 1044). 

He translated from the French : 1. Bishop 
Godeau’s ‘ Pastoral Instructions for an An- 
nual Retirement of Ten Days ’ [anon.], 8vo, 
1703 ; another edition in ‘ A Plea for Seasons 
of Spiritual Retirement,’ 1860. 2. Pascal’s 

‘ Thoughts upon Religion’ [anon.], 8vo, 1704 ; 
other editions 1727 and 1741. 3. La Pla- 
cette’s ‘The Christian Casuist,’ 8vo, 1706. 

4. ‘Politics in Select Discourses of Monsietir 
Balzac which he called his Aristippus,’ 8vo, 
1709, with a preface by White Kennett. 

6. ‘ The Whole Critical Works of Monsieur 
Rapin,’8vo, 1716. He also helped to trans- 
late Puftendorf 8 ‘ Of the Law of Nature and 
Nations,’ fol. 1710 (1729 and 1749), and 
translated Horace’s Art of Poetry’ (Brit. 
Mu8. ms. Addif. 28726, f. 173). Hearne 
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states, on the authority of James Tyrrell, 
tUat the third volume of White Kennett ’s 
‘ History of England,’ fol. 1700, was in real ity 
the work of Ilasil Kennett. 

Kennett likewise edited Bishop Vida’s 
‘ Pootica,’ 8vo, 1701. 

1 Iliographia Britannica ; Lansd. MSS. 987 
f. 3G3, 989 f. Hcarno’s Notes anti Col- 

lections (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), i. 286, 295, 311, 332, 
ii. 179, 234.] G. (1. 

KENNETT, WHITE, D.D. (1600-1728), 
bishop of Peterborough, born in the parish 
of St. Mary, Dover, on 10 Aug. 1000, was 
son of Basil Kennett, M.A., rector of Dim- 
church and vicar of Postling, Kent, by his 
wife Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas White, 
a wealthy magistrate and mnster-shipVright 
of Dover. After receiving a preliminary edu- 
cation at Elham and Wye, he was placed at 
Westminster ‘ abave the curtain,’ or in the 
npi>or school ; but as he was siiflbring from 
small-pox at the period of the election of 
scholars on the foundation, his father re- 
called him home. After his recovery he spent 
a year at Beaksbourne, in the family of Mr. 
Tolson, whoso three sons he taught ‘with 
great content and success.’ He was enterec . 
a batler or seml-commoner of St. Edmunc. 
Hull, Oxford, in June 1678, being placet 
under the tuition of Andrew All am [q. v.* 
According to Heame ho ‘ sometimes waitec 
on Dr. Wallis to church with his skarlett,’ 
and performed other menial offices (^Remnrlcs 
and Collections, i. 311), but, on the other 
hand, he associated with the gontlcmen-com- 
monens. W'hile an undergraduate he began 
his career as a writer by juiblishing anony- 
mously, just before the assembling of parlia- 
ment at Oxford on 21 March 1(580-1, ‘A 
Letter from a Student at Oxford to a Friend 
in the Country, concerning the approaching 
Parliament, in vindication of his Majesty, 
the Church of England, and the Univensity.’ 
The whig ])arty endeavoured to discover the 
author, with a view to his punishment, but 
the sudden dissolution of the parliament put 
an end to the incident and occasioned the 
publication of Kennett’s second piece, ‘A 
Poem to Mr. E. L. on his Majesty’s dissolv- 
ing the late Parliament at- Oxtord,’ 28 March 
1681. About this period Kennett was in- 
troduced to Anthony il Wood, who employed 
him in collecting epitaphs and notices of 
eminent Oxford men. In his diary, 2 March 
1(581-2, Wood notes that he had directed five 
shillings t o be given to Kennett ‘ for pains he 
hath taken for me in Kent.’ On 2 May 1682 
Kennett graduated B.A. (^Cat. of Oxford 
Graduates, 18ol,‘p. 381), and next year pub- 
lished a version of Erasmus’s ‘Morico En- 


comium,’ under the title of ‘Wit against 
Wisdom : or a Panegyric upon Folly,’ 1683, 
8vo. In the following year lie contrilSuted 
the life of Chabrias to the edition of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, ‘ done into English by several 
hands.’ lie commenced M.A. on 22 Jan. 
1684, and having taken holy orders he be- 
came curate and assistant to Samuel Black- 
well, B.D., vicar and schoolmaster of Bicester, 
Oxfordshire. Sir Will iam Olynne, hart., pre- 
sent od him in September 108.5 to the neigh- 
bouring vicarage of Ambro.sden (Kbnnkxt, 
Parochial Antiquities, p. (576). Soon after- 

to a good I’rince ; present ed in the Panegyric 
of Pliny upon Trajan, the best of Homan 
Emperors,’ London, 1086, 8vo, with a high- 
flown preface expressing his loyalty to the 
throne (^Notes and Queries, 2ud ser. ii. 441). 

Kennett’s political views wore quickly 
modified by dislike of the ecclesiastical policy 
of James II. lie preached a series of dis- 
courses against ‘ popery,' refused to read the 
‘Declaration for Liberty of Conscience’ in 
1688, and acted with the majority of the 
clergy in the diocese of Oxford when they 
rejected an address to the king recommended 
by Bishop Parker. Ilearne relates that at 
the beginning of the revolution Kennett lent 
Dodwoll a manuscript treatise, composed by 
himself and never printed, offering arguments 
for taking the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy to William and Mary (^Remarks and 
Collections, i. 71). Subsequently Kennett 
openly supported the cause of the revolution; 
and thereby exposed himself to much obloquy 
from his former friends, who called him 
‘ Weathercock Kennett ’ (Nichols, Lit. 
Anecd. i. 393 w.) In January 1089, while 
shooting at Middleton Stoney, his gun burst 
and fractured his skull. The operation of 
j trepanning was successfully performed, but 
j he was obliged to wear a large black patch of 
I velvet on his forehead during the remainder 
I of his life. 

After a few years’ absence at Ambrosden he 
returned to Oxford as tutor and vice-principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, and in September 1691 
was chosen lecturer of St. Martin’s, commonly 
called Carfax, Oxford. 1 1 e was also appointed 
a public lecturer in the schools, and filled the 
office of pro-proctor for two successive years. 
He proceeded B.D. on 5 May 1694 (cf. Lfe 
of Wood, ed. Bliss, p. cxvii).‘ In February 
1694-6 he was presented by William Cherry, 
esq., to the rectory of Shottesbrook, Berk- 
.shire. He was created D.D. at Oxford on 
19 July 1700, and in the same year was pre- 
sented to the rectory of St. Botolph, Aldgate 
(Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 917). He 
signed the vicarage of Ambrosden, and did 
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not obtain possession of St. Botolph’s without 
a lavrsuit. On 16 Feb. 1701 he was installed 
jn the prebend of Combe and Ilarnham, in 
the church of Salisbury (Le Neve, Funti, cd. 
Hardy, ii. 666). 

Kennett’s historical and antiquarian re- 
searches had meanwhile procurecl him some 
reputation. From Dr. George llickes [q. v.] 
(afterwards nonjuring bishoi) of Tlietford), 
who lived for a time in seclusion with him 
at Ambrosden, he received instruction in the 
Anglo-Saxon and other northern tongues. 
For several years the two scholars were on 
the most friendly terras, but eventually 
there Vus an open rupture between them, 
owing to religious and political dillerences. 
Ketmctt contributed a lifeof William Somner 
to the Itev. James Brome’s edition of that 
antiquary’s ‘ Treatise of the Homan Ports and 
Forts in Kent’ (1693), and the biography was 
enlarged and reissued in Somner’s ‘Treatise of 
Gavelkind,’ 2nd edition 1726. His reputation 
as a topographer and philologist was enhanced 
by his ‘ Parochial Antiquities attempted in the 
it i story of Ambrosden, Burcester, and other 
nrljacent parts in the counties of Oxford and 
Bucks, ■^vith a Glossary of Obsolete Terms,’ 
Oxford, 1696, 4to, dedicated to his patron. Sir 
W. Glynne. A new edition, greatly enlarged 
from the author’s manuscript notes, was 
issued at Oxford (2 vols. 1818, 4to) under 
the editorship of Bulkeley Bandinel. While 
engaged on this work tlie question of lay 
impropriations had come much under his 
notice, and he published ‘ for the terror of 
evil-doers’ the ‘History and Fate of Sacri- 
lege, discovered by examples of Scripture, 
of Heathens, of Christians,’ London, 1698, 
8vo, written by Sir Henry Spelmah in 1 632, 
but omitted from the edition of that author’s 
‘Posthumous Works.’ 

Kennett was now chaplain to Bishop Gar- 
diner of Lincoln, and on 16 May 1701 became 
archdeacon of Huntingdon. Thereupon ho 
entered into the famous conti’ovensy with 
Atterbury about the rights of convocation, 
and ably supported Dr. Wake and Edmund 
Gibson in their contention that convocation 
had few inherent rights of independent action. 
In Warburton’s view, Kennett’s arguments 
were based on precedents, while Atterbury’s 
lasted on principles. On Archbishop Tenison’s 
recommendation he was appointed in 1701 
one of the original members of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
In a sermon preached in his parish church of 
Aldgate on 81 Jan. 1703-4, the fast day for 
the martyrdom of Charles I, Kennett ac- 
toowledged that there had been some errors 
in his reign, owing to a ‘ popish ’ queen and 
a conupt ministry, whose policy tended in 


{ the direction of an absolute tyranny. To 
j con*ect exaggerated statements made about 
this sermon, Kennett printed it under the 
title of ‘ A Compassionate Enquiry into the 
Causes of the Civil War,’ London (three 
editions), 1 704, 4to. It elicited many angry 
j replies from his high-church oppontmts. 
j In 1704 he published ‘The Case of Im- 
propriations, and of the Augmentation of 
Vicarages, and other insuflicient Cures, stated 
by History and Law, from the tirst Usurpar 
tions of the Popes and Monks, to her Majesty’s 
lioyal Bounty lately extended to the poorer 
Clergy of the Church of England.’ A copy 
of this work, bound in two vols., with copious 
additions by the author, was formerly in the 
posses-sion of Richard Gough, and is now in 
the Bodleian Library. In 1705 some book- 
sellers undertook a collection of the best 
works on English history down to the reign 
of Charles II, and induced Kennett to write 
a continuation to the tima of Queen Anne 
(Notes and Qtteries, 2nd ser. viii. 343). Al- 
though it appeared anonymously as the third 
volume of the ‘ Complcat History of Eng- 
land,’ 1706, fol., the, author’s name soon be- 
camo known, and he was exposed to renewed 
attaeks from his J acobito enemies. A new edi- 
tion, with corrections, was publi.shed in 1719, 
but it was not until 1740 that there appeared 
Roger North’s ‘ Examen, or an Inquiry into 
the Credit and Veracity of a pretended Com- 
plete History, viz. Dr. White Kennetl’s “ Hi.s- 
tory of England.”’ His popularity at court 
was increased by the published denunciations 
of his views, and ho was appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to her majesty (cf. IjVTTRELL, 
Brief Itelation-f vi. 207). He was installed in 
the deanery of Peterborough 21 Fob. 1707 -8 
(Biiicn, Life of 'Ti/hfson, ed. 1753, p. 212 ; 
Lxtttrell, vi. '2-23, 254). A few days previ- 
ously he had b(ien collated to the prebond 
of Marstou St. Laurence, in the church of 
Lincoln. 

A sermon which he preached at the funeral 
of the fii’st Duke of Devonshire on 5 Sept. 
1707, and which laid him open to the charge 
of encouraging a deathbed re])outance, was 
published by Henry Hills, without a dedica- 
tion, in 1707. To a .second edition, published 
by .John Churchill in 1708, with a dedication 
to William, second duke of Devonshire, was 
nj)pended ‘Memoirs of the Family of Caven- 
dish,’ a s^arate edition of which was pub- 
li.shod by Hills in the same year. A new edi- 
tion of the sermon, with the author’s manu- 
script corrections, was published .by John 
Nichols in 1797, but very few copies were 
sold, and the remainder were destroyed by 
fire (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. i. 896 n.) The 
imputation against Kennett was fre^ in the 
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memory of Pope when in the ‘Essay on 
Criticism ’ he wrote ; 

Then unbelieving priests reformed the nation, 
And taught more pleasing methods of salvation 

(see Jortin’s note, Pope, ed. Elwin, ii. 68, iii. 
329). Kennett’s subsequent preferment was 
naturally connected by his enemies with the 
strain oi adulatory reference to the second 
dulce with which the sermon concludes. 

In 1707, desiring more leisure for study, 
he resigned the rectory of St. Botolph, Aid- 
gate, and obtained the loss remunerative 
rectory of St. Mary, Aldermary, London. 
During this period he published numerous 
sermons, and his pen was actively engaged 
in support of his party. lie zealously opposed 
the doctrine of the invalidity of lay baptism, 
and Ids answer to Dr. Sachevcrell’s sermon 
preached before the lord mayor on 5' Nov. 
1709 raised a storm of indignation. In 1710 
he was severely censured for not joining in 
the congratulatory address of the Loudon 
clergy to the queen, which was drawn up on 
the accession of the tories to office after 
Sacheverell’s trial. Kennett and others who 
declined to subscribe it were represented as 
enemies to the crown and ministry (cf. Dver, 
Newsletter, 4 Aug. 1710). Dr. Welton, 
rector of Whitechapel, introduced into an 
altar-piece in his church a portrait of Kennett 
to represent Judas Iscariot {Lansdowne MS. 
702, f. 101 ; SuanrE, Short PeTnarks, !^. 30). 
It was stated that the rector had caused 
Kennott’s figure to be substituted for that of 
Burnet at tlie suggestion of the painter, who 
feared an action of scandalum mof/natum if 
Burnet were introduced. A print of the 
picture in the library of the Society of Anti- 
i^uaries is accompanied with these manuscript 
lines by Maittaire : — 

To say tho picture does to him belong, 

Kennett does Judas and the Painter wrong. 
False is the image, the resemblance faint: 
Judas compared to Kennett is a-Saint. 

Multitudes of people visited the church daily 
to see the painting, but Compton, bishop of 
London, soon ordered its removal. For many 
years afterwards it is said to have orna- 
mented the high altar at St. Albans (Ni- 
chols, Lit, AnecA. viii. 369; Notes and 
Alueries, 3rd ser. iii. 409). 

In order to advance tho interests of tho 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, Kennett made a collection of 
books, charts, maps, and documents, with the 
intention of composing a ‘History of the 
Propagation of Christianity in the English- 
American Colonies,’ and on the relinquish- 
ment of that project he presented his col- 
lections to the corporation, and printed a 


catalogue entitled ‘ Bibliothecee Americans 
Primordia,’ London, 1713, 4to, afterwards re- 
published with additions by Henry Homer tho 
elder, 1789, 4to. He also founded an antiqua- 
rian and historical library at Peterborough, 
and enriched the library of that church with 
some scarce books, including an abstract of 
the manuscript collections made by Dr. John 
Cosens, bishop of that see, and a copiously 
annotated copy of G unton's ‘History of 
Peterborough.’ Tho collection, consisting of 
about fifteen hundred books and tracts, was 
placed in a private room at Peterborough, 
and a manuscript catalogue was drawn up 
and subscribed ‘ Index librorum aliquot ve- 
tustorum quos in commune bonum eongessit 
W. K., Decan. Petriburg.MDOCxii.’ (Nichols, 
Lit. Anecd. i. 2o7). This library is now 
arranged in the chapel over the west porch 
of the cathedral. 

On 25 July^l713 Kennett was installed 
prebendary ot Farrendon-cum-Balderton at 
incoln. He preached vehemently against 
the rebellion of 1716, and in the two follow- 
ing years warmly advocated the repeal of 
the acts against occasional conformity. In 
the Bangorian controversy he opposed the 
proceedings of convocation against Bishop 
lloadly. By the influence of Ids friend Dr. 
Charles Trimnell, bishop of Norwich and 
afterwards of Winchester, he was appointed 
bishop of Peterborough ; ho was consecrated 
at Lambeth on 9 Nov. 1718, and had permis- 
sion to hold the archdeaconry of Huntingdon 
and a prebend in Salisbury in conimendam 
(Stfbbs, JRef/istrum AngUcanum,'p. 11 1 ). He 
died ten years later at his house in St. James’s 
Street, Westminster, on 19 Dec. 1728. He 
was buried in Peterborough Cathedral, where 
a marble monument with a brief Ijatin in- 
I scription was erected to his memory (cf. 
Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ix. 31 9). 

He married first, on 6 .Tune 1693, Sarah, 
only daughter of Robert and Mary Carver 
of Bicester (she died on 2 March 1693-4, 
sine, prole) ; secondly, on 6 .Tune 1696, Sarah, 
sister of Richard Smith, M.D., of London 
and Aylesbury (she died in August 1 702) ; 
thirdly, in 1703, Dorcas, daughter of Thomas 
Fuller, D.D., rector of Wellinghale, Essex, 
and widow of Clopton Havers, M.D. By 
his second wife he had issue a son, White 
Kennett, who became rector of Burton-le- 
Coggles, Lincolnshire, and prebendary of 
Peterborough, Lincoln, and London, and 
died on 6 May 1740; and a daughter Sarah, 
who married .lohn Newman of Shottes-. 
brook, Berkshire, and died on 22 Feb. 1766 
(Howabd, Miscellanea Genealogica et Me- 
raldica, new ser. ii. 287). Ilearne, writing 
on 26 April 1707, says that Kennett’s ‘pre- 
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sent wife wears the breeches, as his haughty, 
insoient temper deserves ’ {Remains and Col- 
lections, ii. 9). 

His biographer, the Rev. William Newton, 
admits that his zeal as a whig partisan some- 
times carried him to extremes, but he was 
very charitable, and displayed groat modera- 
tion in his relations with the dissenters. 
He is now remembered chiefly as a pains- 
taking and laborious antiquary, especially 
in the department of ecclesiastical biography. 
The number of his works both in print and 
manuscript shows him to have been through- 
out Ins liie a man of incredible diligence and 
application. He Avas always ready to com- 
municate the results of liis researches to 
fellow-students. Probably his best-known 
work, ai)art from his ‘Comphiat History' 
alreadjy noticed, was his ‘ Register and 
Chronicle, Ecclesiastical and Civil : contain- 
taining JVlatters of Fact delivered in the 
words of the most Authentick Books, Papers, 
and Records ; digested in exact order of time. 
With papers, notes, and references towards 
discovering and connecting the true Ilistoj^ 
of England from the Restauration of King. 
Charles 11,’ vol. i. (all published), London, 
1728, fol. The original mat^ials fSr this 
valuable work are preserved in the British 
Museum among the Lansdowne MSS. 1002- 
1010. The maniwcript volumes bring the re- 
gister to 1070. The published volume begins 
with the Restoration, and only comes down 
to Hecember 1602. 

Kennett published more than twelve sepa- 
rate sermons preached on public occasions 
between 1694 and 1728, and others in sup- 
port of charity schools (cf. The Excellent 
JDaughter, 1708 ; 11th edit. 1807) or of the 
Society for tlie Propagation of the Gospel 
(cf. sermon issued in 1712). His addresses 
to his clergy at Peterborough oti his first 
visitation were issued in 1720. Kennett was 
also the author of the following, besides the , 
works already noticed : 1. ‘ Remarks on the j 
Life, Death, and Burial of Henry Cornish,’ 
London, 1699, 4to. 2. ‘ Ecclesiastical Synods, 
and Parliamentary Convocations in the 
Church of England, Historically stated, and 
justly Vindicated from the misrepresenta- 
tions of Mr. Atterbury,’ pt. i. London, 1701, 
8vo. 3. * An Occasional Letter, on the sub- 
ject of English Convocations,’ London, 1701, 
8vo. 4. * The History of tlie Convocation of 
the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury, summon’d to meet in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St, Paul, London, on Feb. 6, 
1700. In wswer to a Narrative of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion,’ London, 1702, 4to. 6. ‘ An Account 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 


in Foreign Parts, establish’d by the Royal 
Charter of King William III,’ London, 1706, 
4to ; translated into French by Claude Qro- 
t6te de la Clothe, Rotterdam, 1708, 8vo. 
0. ‘The Christian Scholar, in Rules and 
Directions for Children it Ik'outli sent to 
English Schools; more especially design’d 
for the poor boys taught it cloath’d by 
charity in the ]»arish of 8t. Botolph, Aid- 
gale,’ London, 1708, 8vo; 5th edit. 1710, 
8vo; 14th edit. London, 1800, 12mo; 16th 
edit, in ‘The Christian Scholar,’ vol. vi. 1807, 
12niu; 20th edit. London, 1811, 12rao; new 
edit. London, 1836, 12mo. 7. ‘ A Vindica- 

tion of the Church and Clergy of England 
from some late reproaches rudely and un- 
justly cast upon them,’ liondon, 1709, 8vo. 
8. ‘A true Answer’ to Dr. Sacheverell’s 
Sermon before the J^ord Mayor, Nov. 6, 1709. 
In a Letter to one of the Aldermen,’ Lon- 
don, 1709, 8vo. 9. ‘ A Letter to Mr. Bar- 
ville upon occasion of his being reconciled to 
the Church of England,’ printed in ‘An Ac- 
count of the late Conversion of Mr. John 
Barville, alias Barton,’ I.ondon, 1710, 8vo. 
10. * A Letter, about a IMotion in Convoca- 
tion, to the Rev. Thomas Brett, LL.D.,’ Lon- 
don, 1712. IL ‘ A Memorial for Protestants 
on the 6th of Novemb., containing a more full 
discovery of some particulars relating to tlie 
happy deliverance of King James I, and the 
three Estates of the Realm of England from 
the most traitorous and bloody intended Mas- 
sacte by Gunpowder, anno 1(505. In a Letter 
to a Peer of Great-Britain,’ London, 1713. 
12. ‘A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
concerning one of his predecessors. Bishop 
Merks; on occasion of a new volume [by 
George Harbin] for the Pretender, intituled 
The Hereditaiy Right of the Crown of Eng- 
land asserted,’ Londoi», 1713, 8vo (two edi- 
tions in one year); 4th edit. London, 1717, 
8vo. 13. ‘ Tne Wisdom of Looking Back- 
wards to judge the better on one side and 
t’other ; b\' the Speeches, )Vritings, Act ions, 
and other mat ters of fact on both .sides I'or the 
four last years,’ J^ondon, 1715, 8vo. 14. ‘ A 
Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
upon the subject of Bisliop Merks ; by occa- 
sion of seizing someLibel.s, particularly aCol- 
lection of Papers written by the late R. Reve- 
rend George 1 1 ickes, D.D.,’ London, 1716, 8vo. 
15. ‘ A Third Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle, upon the subject of Bishop Merks; 
wherein tlie Nomination, Election, Investi- 
ture, and Deprivation of English Prelates are 
shew’d to have been originally constituted & 
govern’d by the Sovereign Power of Kings 
and their Parliaments . . . against the Pre- 
tensions of our new Fanaticks,’ London, 
1717, 8vo, This and the two preceding 
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letters to the Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Wil- 
liam Nicholson, gave rise to a heated con- 
troversy. 16. ‘ Dr. Snapo instructed in some 
matters, especially relating to Convocations 
and Converts from Popery,’ London, 1718, 
8vo. 1 7. ‘ An Historical Account of the Dis- 
cipline & J urisdiction of the Church of Kng- 
land,’ 2nd edit. London, 1780, 8vo. 

Jlearne published in his edition of Leland’s 
‘ Itinerary^ (vol. vii, Pref. p. xvii) a letter 
from Kennett * concerning a passage ’ in vol. 
iv. of the same work (1711). Some manu- 
script versos by Kennett on ‘ Religious and 
Moral Subjects, translated from some of the 
chief Italian Poets,’ belonged to S. W. llix 
in 18 «j 5, and manuscript notes by Kennett, 
written in a Bible, were printed in ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ for 1885. Sir Walter Scott 
first printed, in his ‘ Life of Swift,’ j). 137, 
firom a manuscript in the British Museum, 
the well-known description by Kennett of 
Swift’s attendance in Queen Anne'’s ante- 
chamber (November 1713). 

Many of Kennett’s manuscripts, which 
once formed part of the library of James 
West, president of the R<wul Society, were 
purchased in 1773 by the Earl of Shelburne 
(afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), with 
whose collection they passed, in 1807, to 
the British Museum. They are now num- 
bered 935-1041 in the Lansdowne collec- 
tion. Among them are: 1. ‘ Diptycha 
Ecclesia? Anglicannj ; . sive Tabulae Saerse 
in quibus facili ordiue jrecensentur Archi- 
episcopi, blpiscopi, eorumque Suffr^anei, 
Vicarii Generales, et Cancollarii. Eccle- 
siarum insnper Cathedralium Priores, De- 
cani, Thesaurarii, Prsecentores, Cancellarii, 
Archidiaconi, et melioris notso Canonici 
continua sorie deduct! a Gulielmi I con- 
quocstu ad auspicata Gul. Ill tempora,’ 936. 
2. ‘Diaries ana Accounts’ (chiefly common- 
place books), 936,937. 3. ‘An Alphabetical 
Catalogue of English Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans, Archdeacons, &c., from tlie 12th to 
the 17th century,’ 962. 4. ‘Biographical Me- 
moranda, many of them relating to the Eng- 
lish Clergy from 1600 to 1717,’ 978-87. 
6. ‘Materials for an Ecclesiastical History of 
England from 1600 to 1717,’ 1021-4. 6. ‘ Col- 
lections for a History of the Diocese of Peter- 
borough; with Particulars of all the Parishes 
in Northamptonshire,’ 1025-9. 7. ‘ Notes and 
Memoranda of Proceedings in Parliament and 
Convocation,' 1037. 8. ‘ Collections for the 
Life of Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Patd’s, 
with a Letter of Advice and Instruction to 
Dr. Samuel Knight [q. v.], by whom they 
were Digested and Published,’ 1030. 9. ‘ Ma- 
terials relating to the Histo^ of Convoca- 
tions,’ 1031. 10. ‘ Etymological Collections 


of English Words and Provincial Expres- 
sions,’ 1033. 11. ‘Letters to Bishop KeiSnett 
from Dorcas his wife, 1702-28,’ 1016. * 

He also made copious annotations in an 
interleaved copy of the first edition of Wood’s 
‘ Athenro Oxonienses.’ This copy was pur- 
chased by Richard Gough, from the library 
of James West, president of the Royal So- 
ciety, and it is now preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library. Kennett’s notes are incorpo- 
rated by Bliss in his edition of Wood. They 
consist chiefly of extracts from parish regis- 
ters and from other ecclesiastical documents 
(Wood, Athmct} Oxon. ed. Bliss, vol. i. Prof, 
p. 13). 

His portrait was engraved in mezzotint by 
Faber from life in 1719, and by J. Smith. 
There is also a portrait, engraved by James 
Fittler, A.K.A., prefixed to the second edi- 
tion of the ‘ Parochial Antiquities.’ 

[Life (anon.), London, 1730, 8vo, by the Rev. 
William Newton, vicar of Gillingham, Dorset ; 
Short Remarks on some Passages in the Life of 
Jfr, Kennett, by a Lover of Truth (J. Sharpe, 
M.A., curate' of Stepney), London, 1730, 8vo; 
Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 792, 1003; 
Burnet’s Own Time, ii. 81 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxv. 971 
(and general index); Biog. Brit.; Nichols’s Lit. 
Aneal ; Nichofe’s Illustr. of Lit. ; Gutch’s Collec- 
tanea Curiosa, ii. 403 ; ^ddit. MS. 5874, f. 49 ; 
Watt’s Bibl, Brit-; Nichols’s Atterbury, edit. 
1789-98, i. 114, 401, ii. 145; Catalogue of MSS. 
in Univ. labr. Cambridge ; Hackman’s Cat. of 
Tanner MSS. p. 988 ; Walker’s Letters written 
by Eminent Persons, i. 224, ii. 62, 74, 108, 113 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Notes and Queries 
(general indexes) ; Lo Neve’s Fasti (Hardy) ; 
Georgian Fra, i. 2ii3,' Hollis’s Memoirs, pp. 588, 
589.] T. 0. 

KENNEY, ARTHUR HENRY (1776?- 
1865), controversialist, born in 1776 or 1777, 
was the youngest son of Edward Kenney, 
vicar-choral and prebendary of Cork, by Fran- 
ces, daughter of Thomas Herbert, M.P., of 
Muckross, co. Kerry (Bukke, Landed Gm- 
try, 1 868, p. 686 ; Cotton, Fasti EccL Hihem, 
i. (1847), 221, 234). In 1790 he entered the 
umversity of Dublin, was elected a founda- 
tion scholar in 1793, and graduated B.A. in 
1796. In 1800 he |>roceeded M.A., and was 
elected to a junior fellowship, which he va- 
cated in 1809 for the college living of Kil- 
macrenan, co. Donegal. lie became B.D. in 
1806, and D.D. in 1812 (Dublin Graduates, 
1691-1868, p. 317). On 27 June 1812 he 
was instituted to the deanery of Achonry, 
which he resigned in May 1821 on becoming 
rector of St. Clave, Southwark (tJoTTON, iv. 
105). He soon be^me popular among hia 
parishioners, but his living was eventually 
sequestered on account of pecuniary diiSBioul’s 
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ties, and ho was obliged to reside abroad 
durihg the last ten years of his life. lie 
idled at Boulogne-sur-Mer on 27 Jan. 1866, 
Aged 78. He was twice married, and had 
issue by botli marriages. Under the initials 
of A. K., Kenney edited the fifth edition 
of Archbishop Magee’s ‘ Discourses on the 
, Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sa- 
•crifice,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1832. He also 
wrote a memoir of Magee prefixed to the lat- 
ter’s ‘ Works,’ 2 vols. 8vo, Loudon, 18 12. 

Kenney’s own writings are : 1. ‘ An Kn- 
quiry concerning some of the Doctrines main- 
tained by the’ Church of Home : in Answer 
to the Charge -of Intolerance brought by 
Members of that Church against Members of 
the Church of England,’ 8vo, London, 1818. 
2. ‘Principles and Practices of l*retendod 
Keformers in Church and State,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1819. 3. ‘ Facts and Documents illus- 

trative of the History of the Period immedi- 
ately preceding the Accession of Williana IH, 
, . .,’ 8vo, London, 1827. 4. ‘ The Dingerous 
Nature of Popish Power in these Countries, 
especially as illustrated from Awful Becords 
of the Time of James the Second/ &c., 8vo, 
London, 1839. ^'6. ‘ A Commentf, Eiplamt- 
tory and Practical, on the Epistles and Gos- 
pels for the Sundays of the Year, and on 
those for Holy Days immediately relating 
to Our Blessed Saviour,’ 2 vols. 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1842. 

[Gent. Mag. now ser. xlir. 644-6; Taylor’s 
Univ. of Dublin, pp. 446, 490 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

a.G. 

KENNEY, CHARLES LAMB (1821- 
1881), journalist and author, son of .Tameei 
Kenney [q. v.], dramatist, was bom at Belle- 
vue, near Paris, 29 April 1821, and had 
•Charles Lamb for one of his godfathers. In 
July 1829 he was entered at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and in 1837 became a clerk 
in the General Post Office. He commenced 
his literary career at the age of nineteen 
as assistant foreign editor, dramatic critic, 
and scientific reporter on the ‘ Times,’ con- 
tributing at the samo time to magazines and 
writing plays. In 1861 he aioed in pro- 
moting the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
Ill-health obliging him to give up liis position 
•on the daily press, he became secretaty to Sir 
Joseph Paxton during his organisation of the 
transport service for the Crimea in 1866. On 
17 Nov. 1866 he was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple, and was appointed secretary 
■to M. de Lesseps. He advocated the advan- 
rtagds of the Suez Canal when the enterprise 
'yras omposed by Lord Palmerston, and wrote 
’A book on the sulgect entitled ‘ The Gatos of 
too^East’ (1867).. . Partly owing to his exer- 
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tions a complete revolution was efi’ected in 
public opinion, and he received from Soyd 
Pasha a letter of thanks accompanied by a 
diamond ring. A misunderstanding with De 
Lesseps depri ved him of the secretaryship, and 
his connection with the Suez Canal ceased. 
In 1858 he joined the staff of the ‘Standard.’ 
In 1802 he was active in support of the Inter- 
national Exhibit ion at Soutn Kensington. He 
belonged to a literary circle which included 
Thackeray and Dickens, and was noted for his 
impromptu and satirical skits in rhyme upon 
the celebrities of the d^. With the excep- 
tions of Boucicault and Vivlor, he was said to 
bo the wittiest man of his period. He had a 
prominent share in the introduction of modern 
opera-bouffe, having written the libretti of 
the ‘Grand Duchess/ the ‘Princess of Trebi- 
zonde,’ and ‘ La Belle H616ne.’ Some of his 
dramatic pieces were brought ‘out in con- 
junction Kprith Albert Smith, Tom Taylor, 
Shirley Brooks, and Dion Boucicault, but the 
rate of remuneration at that time did not 
exceed 100/. for a burlesque and 26/. for a 
farce. Kenney also ^vrote ‘ The Vagabond' 
and many other popular songs. lie suffered 
for several years from an incurable disease, 
and a performance for his benefit was given 
at the Gaiety Theatre on 20 June 1877. He 
died at Eldon Road, Kensington, on 26 Aug. 
1881, aged 00, and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery on 80 Aug. By liis marriage at the 
English embassy, Paris, in 1 869, with Miss 
Rosa Stewart, he left two children, Charles 
Horace Kenney and Rosa Kenney, who made 
her first appearance on the stage as Juliet at 
Dn\ry Lane on 23 Jan. 1879. 

Kenney was the author of : 1 . ‘ Mr. Phelps 
and the (>itic8 of Iiis Correspondence Avith 
the Stratford Committee,’ 1 864. 2. ‘ Wanted, 
Husbands,’ musical sketch, Dr\iry Ijane, 
11. March 1867. 8. ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ 
pantomime, New Ilolbom Tlieatre, 24 Dec. 
1867. 4. ‘ Our Autumn Manojuvres,’ farce, 
Adelphi Theatre, 21 Oct. 1871. 5. ‘Memoir 

of M. W. Balfe,’ 1 875. 6. ‘ Maid of Honour,’ 

comedietta, Holborn Tlioatre, 24 Ai)ril 1876. 
7. ‘ The Correspondence of H. de Balzac/ 
translated, 1878. He contributed ‘Covent 
Garden/ pp. 28-32, to Albert Smith’s ‘ Ga- 
varni in London,’ 1859, and translated (with 
others) Count Hamilton’s ‘ Fairy Tales and 
Romances,’ 1849, and DemidotiT’s ‘Travels 
in Southern Russia,’ 1853. Books of words 
for the following operas were furnished by 
Kenney; ‘The Mock Doctor/ 1806; ‘Fair 
Helen,’ 1866; ‘ Princess of Trebizonde'/ 1870; 
‘The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein/ 1871 ; 
‘Don Pasquale,’ 1871; ‘La Figlia del Re^i- 
monto/1871; ‘ Lucia diLammermoor/lWl ; 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro/ 1871^; ‘Un Btdlo in 
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Maschera,’ 1871 ; * La Muette do Portico/ 
1872 ; * La Favorita/ 1872 ; ‘ Semiramide/ 
1872; ‘Le Domino Noir/ 1872; ‘AliBaba/ 
1 873 ; ‘ The Wonderful Duck/ 1873 ; ‘ L’Elisir 
d’Amore/ 1875; and ‘ La Jolic Parfumeuso/ 
1875. He also wrote the words to a ‘Requiem’ 
by Verdi in 1875, as well as numerous songs, 
the most poi)ular of which were ‘ Soft and 
Low/ 1805; ‘Ever my Queen/ 1800; ‘The 
Vagabond/ 1871 ; and ‘A Russet Cloak o’er 
Motley Gear,’ 1875. 

[IHustratod London NeM'S, 3 Sopt. 1881, pp. 
223, 242 ; Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, 3 Sopt. 1881, p. 683; Era, 3 Sopt. 1881, 
p. 6 ; information from Miss Rosa Keiinoy.] 

a. C. 13. 

KENNEY, JAMES (1780-1849), dra- 
matist, was born in Ireland in 1780. His 
father, Janies Kenney, was for many years 
manager of Boodle’s Club, St. James’s Street, 
London, of which he was alsoff part pro- 
prietor and institutor, and was well known 
in the sporting world. The son when a 
youth was placed in the banking-house of 
1 ferries, Farquhar, & Co., and "^ile there 
indulged in private theatricals. His first 
literary attempt was a small volume pub- 
lished in 1803, entitled ‘ Society, a Poem in 
two parts, with other Poems.’ He next 
wrote a farce called ‘Raising the Wind/ 
which in 1803 was produced at a perform- 
ance of amateurs, he himself taking the rart 
of Jeremy Diddler. The success of this farce 
induced him to offer it to the managers of 
Covent Garden, where it was produced on 
6 Nov. 1803, the character of Jeremy Diddlerj 
played by Lewus, securing an immediate popu- 
larity. it ran for thirty-eight nights, and has 
often been revived since. On 20 Nov. 1804 
Kenney’s second piece, ‘ Matrimony,’ a petite 
OTcra taken from Marsollier’s ‘ Adolphe et 
Claire/ was given at Drury Lane, and repeated 
ten timesduringthoseason. ‘ False Alarms,or 
my Cousin,’ a comic opera in three acts, with 
music by Braham and Matthew Peter King 
[q. V.], had a run of twenty-one nights at the 
same theatre early in 1807. In this piece Ban- 
nister had a comic song, ‘Major M‘Pher8on,’ 
which was long chanted in the streets, and 
Braham introduced for the first time his 
popular ballad, ‘Saida Smile to a Tear.’* The 
piece was praised by Geuest, in spite of its 
poor underplot, and it was revived in 1810, 
with Foote, Russell, and Madame Vestris in 
the cast. ‘ Ellen Rosenberg,’ a melodrama, 
first performed at Drury Lane on 19 Nov. 
1807, with Elliston, Bannister, and Mrs. 
Siddqns as Rosenborg, Storm, and Ella re- 
spectively, was also very successful (cf. 
Monthly Afirror, November 1807, pp. 361-3). 
Kenney’s next venture, an original comedy, 
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‘The World,’ which came out at Drury Ijano 
on 81 March 1808, had a run of twenty-fliree 
nights, and was frequently played in the fol-» 
lowing season. Lord Byron, how'ever,sp6ak8 
harshly of this piece in ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Review^ers.’ Ho wrote that : 

Kenny’s World— all ! where is Kenny’s wit ?— 
Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit. 

On 7 March 1812 a musical afterpiece, ‘ Turn 
him out,’ described by Genest as tolerable, 
was acted at the Lyceum, was repeated 
twenty-eight times, and still keeps the stagei. 
Before the close of the same year another ex- 
cellent farce, ‘Love, Law, and Physic,’ added 
considerably to Kenney’s reputation. It ran 
forty-four nights, and was much indebted to 
the Lubin Log of Liston for its popularity. 
In 1816 ‘ The Fortune of War,’ a farce, was 
produced at Covent Garden, and in 1 817, in 
conjunction with Howard Payne, Kenney 
wrote a drama called ‘ The Portfolio, or tho 
Family of Anglade/ taken from the French. 
This was played at Covent Garden on 1 Feb., 
the rival house, Drury Lane, producing an- 
other version on the same night. ‘ Match 
Breaking, or the Prince’s Present,’ a drama 
in three acts, and ‘ John Buzzby, or a Day’s^ 
Pleasure,’ were attractive pieces at the Hay- 
market in 1821 and 1822. 

In 1821 Kenney was residing at Bellevue, 
near Paris, and ho entertained Charles Lamb 
and his sister at Versailles in 1 822. He still 
continued his dramatic work, and for the 
Haymarket on 7 July 1823 ho wrote one of the 
most popular dramas ever produced, ‘Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,’ which ran for fifty-one 
nights and is still a great favourite. Madame- 
Vestris was in the cast, and Liston as Billy 
Lackaday was at his very best. In July 1826 
his farce ‘ Thirteen to the Dozen ’ was played 
at the Haymarket, with Liston and John 
Reeve in the chief characters. One of Ken- 
ney’s most fortunate pieces, ‘ Spring and 
Atuumn,’ came out at the Haymarket on 

6 Sept. 1827, and ran with much applause 
during tho remainder of the season. On the 
opening of Drury Lane in October 1827 he 
produced a most successful farce, * The Illus- 
trious Stranger, or Married and Buried/ 
written expressly for Liston. This piece, 
which probably owed some of its, incidents, 
to ‘Lo Naufrage,’ by Lafont, printed in 1710, 
was received with great favour, and has con- 
tinued to keep the stage. On 4 May 1829 he 
brought out at Drury Lane an adaptation of 
Auber’s opera, ‘La Muette de Port ici/ which 
under tho title of ‘ Masaniello ’ pleased th^ ’ 
musical and theatrical world. For the Surrey’” 
Theatre he wrote in 1840 ‘ The Sicilian Ves*- 
pers/ a tragedy, in which Power sustainecl 
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the chief character with great reputation. 
Xetiney’s last production was a serious drama 
•entitled ‘ Infatuation,’ a tale of the French 
empire, written in 184d for Charlotte Cush- 
man, then acting at the Princess’s Tlieatre. 

Kenney was a frequent guest at Samuel 
Hogers’s breakfasts and dinners, and met 
there most of the notabilities of the day. 
He long suffered from a nervous affection, 
which gave him such an eccentric appear- 
ance that he was more than once taken tor 
an escaped lunatic. He died of heart disease 
at 22 South Terrace, Alexander Square, 
Prompt on, 25 July 1849. He had received 
large sutns for his writings, but was not in 
afiluent circumstances ; a performance for his 
benefit took place at Drury Lane oq the day 
of his death, and produced 500/. for his 
family. He married Louisa, daughter of ^ 
Louis Sebastian Mercier, the French critic, 
and widow of Thomas Holcroft [q. vj the 
dramatist. By her he had two sons, James 
and Charles Lamb Kenney [q. v;], and two 
daughters, V irginia and Maria. Mrs. Kenney 
on 13 Oct. 1849 received a civil list pension 
of 40/. a year, which was continues to her- 
daughters on her death, 17 Ju^ 1863. / , 

Besides the plays mentioned, Kenney wrote 
for Oovent Garden, ‘ Too many Cooks,’ • a 
musical farce, 12 Feb. 1805 ; ‘ The Blind Boy,’ 
a melodrama, 1 Dec. 1807 ; ’Debtor and Cre- 
ditor,’ a comedy, 20 April 1814; "‘A y^ord 
for the Ladies,’ 17 Dec. 1818f and ‘The 
Green Room,’ a comedy, 18 Oct. 1826. For 
the Lyceum he wrote, ‘ Oh ! this Love, or 
the Masqueraders,’ June 1810, and ’The 
Magic Bell.’ ForDrury Lane he wrote, ’The 
Touchstone, or the World as it goes,’ a 
comedy, 3 May 1817 ; ’A House out at Win- 
dows,’ a musical farce, 10 May 1817 ; ’ Beny- 
owsky, or the Exile of Kamschatka,’ an 
operatic play, 16 March 1826; ‘Forwt and 
"Torgive, or a Rencontre in Paris,’ 21 Nov. 
1827, reproduced as ’Frolics in France’ 
16 March 1828; ’Peter the Great, or the 
Battle of Pultowa,’ 21 Feb. 1829 ; ’ Hemani, 
or the Pledge of Honour,’ a play, 8 April 
1831 ; ’ A Good-looking Fellow,’ in con- 
junction with A. Bunn; and ’The King’s 
Seal,’ with Mrs. Gore. For the Ilaymarket 
he wrote, ’ The Alcaid, or Secrets oi Office,’ 
a comic opera, 10 Aug. 1824 ; ’ Spring and 
Autumn, or Married for Money,’^a comic 
drama^ 6 Sept. 1827 ; and ‘ Love Extem- 
pore.’ ' For Mada;me Vestris at the Olympic 
e wrote ’Fighting by Proxy,’ a farce, 9 Dec. 
1833, followed by ’ Dancing for Life ’ and 
’ Not a Word.’ Other plays were ’ Dominique 
the Possessed;’ ’False Alarms,’ an opera; 

’ Spirit of the Bell,’ a comic opera ; ’Hmhl’ 
a musical drama; ’The Black Domino,’ an 
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opera ; ‘ Barbara, Macintosh, & Co.,’ a farce, 
written for Power; and ’The Irish Ambas- 
sador.’ He also wrote ‘ A'aldi, or the Liber- 
tine’s Son,’ a poem, 1820. 

[Gent. Mag. January 1850, p. 99 ; You hare 
heijrd of them, by Q., 1854, pp. 347-63; Ge- 
nesl’s Plnglish Stage, vii. 613 ot soq., viii. 694 
et seq. ; CJaydon’s liogcrs and His Contempo- 
raries, passim (Kenney's Christian name is 
wrongly given as John in the index); Baker’s 
Biog. Dram. i. 430; Pascoe’s Dramatic List, 
1880, p. 240; Dublin University Mug. January 
1856, pp. 16-24.] G. C. B. 

KENNEY, PETER JAMES (1779- 
1841), Irish Jesuit, was bom in Dublin on 
7 J uly 1779. While serving as an apprentice 
to a coachbuilder he attracted Ihe attention 
of Dr. Thomas Betagh [q. v.J, whose evening 
school he attended, and by whom he was 
sent to Carlow College. He afterwards went 
to Ston^hurst College, and entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus on 20 Sept. 1804. He com- 
pleted his studies with much distinction at 
the Jesuit college in Palermo, where he was 
ordained priest. The English, who occupied 
Sicily at the time, formed a plan, which came 
to nothing, for liberating Pope Pius VII, 
then held captive by the French, and Kenney 
was selectea to act as interpreter between 
the pope and his rescuers. He also ministered 
as catholic chaplain to the British troops in 
Sicily, but was ordered to discontinue his 
services by the governor of Malta, and the pro- 
hibition was denounced by Grattan in parlia- 
ment. He returned to Ireland in 1811, and 
served one of the parochial chapels in Dublin, 
where he acijmired OTeat renown as a preacher. 
His friend Dr. JSlurray, who was then co- 
adjutor to the Archbishop of Dublin, on be- 
coming president of Maynooth College in 
1812, nominated Kenney as vice-i)re8ident, 
which post ho held for about a year. Kenney 
was mainly instrumental in reviving the 
Jesuit mission in Ireland, and was its superior 
for many years, becoming subsequently its 
vice-provincial after the Irish mission was 
made a vice-province of the society. In May 
1814, a few months previous to the restoration 
of the Jesuit order by papal bull, he opened 
Clongowes Wood College, co. Kildare, which 
has since been the leading catholic lay school 
in Ireland, and in lateir years he aided in the 
establishment of St. Stanislaus College, Tul- 
labeg. King’s County, and of the Jesuit resi- 
dence of St. Francis Xavier in Dublin ; ho 
was also of much assistance to Mary Aiken- 
head [q. v.]|, the foundress of the Irish sisters , 
of charity in the institution of her religious 
congregation. In 1819 and in 1830. he was 
sent by the fathei^eneral of the order as 
visitor to the jesoit mission in the United 
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States, and in July 1833, during the period 
of his second visit, he published the general’s 
decree constituting the American mission a 
province of the society. In Ireland he was 
constantly employed in conducting missions 
And retreats. Ho died in Home on 19 Nov. 
1841, and was buried in the church of the 
Oesu in that city. 

Kenney was one of tlie most eminent 
preachers and theologians in the catholic 
■church in Ireland in the early pait. of this 
century. Ilia style of eloquence resembled 
that of O’Connell, and was, it is stated, much 
Admired by Orattan. Manuscript copies of 
his ‘ Meditations’ are preserved. He began 
several times, a liistory of the Jesuits in Ire- 
land, but di(i not continue it. There is a 
portrait of him in Maynoot h College. 

[Hogan’s Chron. Cat. of the Irish Province 
S. J., pp. 85-6; Poley’a Becords, vii. 414 ; 
Oliver’s Collectanea S. J. ; Battersby's Dublin 
Jesuits, pp. 113-16; Meagher’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Murmy, pps 89-93 ; Life of Mary Aiken- 
hoad, by S. A., Dublin, 1879; Eighth Beport 
•of Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry — r 
Evidence of the Bov. Peter Kenney, Lonaoh,' 
1827; Irish Monthly, xviii. 1, 2, 4, 6^ 6, 9, 10; 
Irish Ecclesiastical Becord, 8rd ser. xii. 794-9.1. 

J^.L-Nv 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN (17li- 
1783), biblical scholar, was son of Benjamin 
Kennicott, barber aitd -parish cleric ofTotnes, 
Devonshire, buried 28 March 177(h and of 
his wife Elizabeth, buried 13 Jan. 1749-60, 

* over wliose remains their son in after years 
orected a large table-tomb in Totnes church- 
jard. He was born at Totnes on 4 April 
1718, and spent seven years as a foundation 
boy at the grammar school, under the Kev. 
Nicholas Koe. When young he was very 
fond of books and of music. The regulations 
which he drew up for the practice of the 
Totnes ringers, and dated 8 Nov. 1742, are 
•quoted in Polwhele’s ‘Devonshire,’ i. 320, 
and he gave a brass eight-light candlestick 
for the use of the ringers in the belfry. His 
first appointment was that of master of the 
bluecoat or charity school at Totnes, where 
lie attracted attention by some short poems, 
the chief of which was ‘ On the Recovery of 
the Hon. Mrs. Eliz. Courtenay from her late 
dangerous Illness.’ This was printed in 
1743 and 1747, and the manuscripts of several 
•others are in the possession of Mr. E. Win- 
deatt of Totnes (Wettem Antiq. iii. 249). 
Subscriptions were opened for his support at 
•Oxford, and, mainly through the Courtenays, 
Ralph Allen, and the Rev. William Daddo, 
master of Blundell’s school at Tiverton, he 
matriculated as servitor at Wodham College, 
Ox£>]3d,.6 March 1743-4, wheiice he wrote a , 


warm letter of thanks to Daddo on 30 March 
1744 (Habdino, Tiverton, bk. iv. pp. 89»90 ; 
Ge7it. Mag. 1791, p. 222). lie was Pigott ex- 
hibitioner 1 744 and 1746, Hody (i.e. Hebrew) 
exhibitioner 1746-7, and bible clerk 3 May 
174(1. In order that he might be eligible for 
a fellowship at Exeter College, and as heTiad 
not resided long enough to qualify in the 
usual way, ho wjis made (in accordance with 
the recommendation of liord Arran, chan- 
cellor of the university) B.A. by decree and 
without ‘ examination, determination at Lent, 
or fees,’ 20 June 1747, and was duly elected 
to a fellowship, which he retained until 1771. 
His subsequent degrees were M,A. 4 May 

1760, B:D. 6 Dec. 1761, and D.l). 10 Dec. 

1761, and in 1764 ho was elected E.11.S. 
Kennicott was instructed in Hebrew by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Hunt (1696-1774) [q. v.J, and 
the greater part of his life was spent m the 
collation of Hebrew manuscripts. Ilis pre- 
ferments were for many years inconsideraole. 
He was Whitehall preaciier about 1763, vicar 
of Culham, Oxfordshire, from 21 Sept. 1763 
to 1783, chaplain to the new bishop of Oxford 
in 1766. and Jladclifie librarian at (5xford from 
Noi^mW 1767 to 1783. In July 1770 he 
yrts appointed to a capon ry at Westminster 
Abbeyi but soon resided it for the fourth 
stall at Christ'Church, Oxford (1 Nov. 1770). 
From 1771 to 1781 Kennicott held the vicar- 
age of Menheniot, Cornwall, which was given 
to him as a fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
by the dean and chapter of Exeter, on the 
recommendation of hts steady friend Bishop 
Lowth^ This preferment he voluntarily re- 
sign^ in 1781 in consequence of his itiability 
to reside there. After a lingering illness 
Kennicott died at Oxford, 18 Aug. 1783, 
and was buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 
close to Bishop Berkeley’s grave, on 21 Aug. 

He married, on 3 Jan. 1771, Ann, sister of 
Edward Chamberlayne (afterwards secretary 
of the treasn^). Another of Chamberlayne^ 
sisters was wife of William Hayward Rooerts 
[q. v.*j, provost of Eton. Mrs. Kennicott was 
very friendly with Richard Owen Cambridge, 
Mrs.G arricx, Hannah More, and Miss Burney, 
the last of whom made her acquaintance m 
178(1, and praised her as ‘ famous by having 
studied Hebrew after, marriage in order tp 
assist her husband in his edition of the bible ; 
she learnt it so w^ as, to enable herself to ' 
aid him very essentially in copying^ examin- 
ing, and revising ’ (Dmry Madame dHAr- 
hlay, iii. 237). Bishop Barrington left her an 
annuity of lOO/., and from Bishop Forteus 
she received a legacy of 600/. 3/, per cent, 
stock as his ‘ dear and pleasant friend Mrs. 
K^nicott.’ In memory of her husband >1^4 
Tor the promotion of thestudy»>f Hebrewii^^ 
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founded two echolarships at Oxford, which 
tool^effect on her death at Windsor, 25 Feb. 
•1830, and her name is perpetuated in the 
bidding prayer among the benefactors of the 
university. N umerous letters to and from her 
are in Roberts’s ' Memoirs of Hannah More.’ 

Kennicott’s great work was his ‘ Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum Yariis Lec> 
tionibus,’ Ist vol. Oxford, 1776, fol. ; 2nd vol. 
1780, fol. To the second volume was an- 
nexed a ‘ Hissertatio Generalis ’ on the manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament, which was 
published separately at Oxford in the same 
year and reprinted at Brunswick in 1783 by 
Paul James Bruns, a native of Liibeck, who 
was employed by Kennicott in collating manu- 
scripts at Rome and elsewhere. A copy of 
the entire work, the result of many years^ as- 
siduous labour, was presented by Kennicott 
in person to George III. In 1753 h^e issued 
* The State of the printed Hebrew Text of the. 
Old Testament considered, a. Dissertation,* 
and in 1759 he brought out a second dis^ta^ 
tion on the same subject. These volumes 
were translated into Latm- by W.rA. , Teller 
and published at Leipzig^^ithe in l7i^, 
the second with additions in 176$/ ; Bishbp 
Lowth inspired him with a desito jto . 
the accuracy of the^Hebrew text of the. 
Old Testament., His critical examina^on of 
the manuscripts began in 1751, and wh^ 
Seeker, then bishop of Oxford, urged him in 
March 1758 to undert^e their regular colla- 
tion, he yielded to the request. flUis labours 
met with much support. The subscriptions 
made in England for his aid amountod tp 
0,1 1 9/. 7s. Qd. In France the Due de NivemoiSv 
encouraged his design, and he was permitted 
to examine certain, manuscripts at Faris. ki 
1767. By the king of Dqnmark*s order, the 
use of six very ancient manuscripts was 
oflered, four quarto volumes of various read? 
ings were sent to him by the command of the 
king of Sardinia, and the stadtholder of Hol- 
land gave a yearly donation of thirty guineas. 
His first report ‘ On the Collation of the 
Hebrew Manuscripts of the Old Testament* 
was forwarded to the subscribers in Decem- 
ber 1760, and a similar statement appeared 
each year until 1769* The complete serTes 
was issued in one volume at Oxford in 177Q, 
and the reports to 1768 were translated into 
Latin and included in the. * Bibliotheca Ha- 
gana ... a Nioolao Barkey.* Kennicott was 
twice (1758 and 1769) refused permission 
to borrow; manuscripts from the Bodleian 
Library, but be sent to it on 17 Dec. 1760 the 
m^use;i^t collations which he had then 
made, ^e rest of his collations, with his 
oorreflpphdcmpp and miscellaneous codices^ 
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hrary, transferred to the Bodleian Library on 
10 May 1872, and now rest in the new mu- 
seum. Bishop Barrington g^ve in 1820 to 
the Bodleian Library a mass of Arabic tracts 
and papers which belonged to Kennicott. 

Johnson said of these investigations that 
^although the text should not be much 
mended thereby, yet it was no small advan- 
tage to know that wo had os good a text as 
the most consummate industry and diligence 
could procure ; ’ but they were censured by 
some critics for inaccuracy, and by the Hutch- 
insonians through the feeling that they might 
lead men to value the letter rather than the 
spirit of the bible. A volume called ‘ The 
printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament 
vindicated. An Answer to Mr. Kennicott’s 
"Dissertation,”’ was written by Fowler ^/Om- 
irigs in 1763 (Mrs. DETANr, Autobiography ^ 
Ui. 5^6), and Julius Bate [q. v.l publuhed 
< The Integrity of the Hebrew Text vindi- 
cated from the; Objections and Misconstruc- 
tions of Mr. Kennicott,’ 1764. An anony- 
mous pamphlet, ‘A Word to the Hutchin- 
sonians, or Remarks on three Sermons lately 
breached before the University of Oxford,* 
1766, was ywitten by Kennicott, and George 
Horne v«T retaliated with ‘ An Apology 
for certain Gentlemen in the University of 
Oxford,* 1766. Homo subsequently issued 
♦ A yiew of Mr, Konnicott’s Method of Cor- 
reetkig tbe Hebrew Text,* 1760: but in the 
endvthey became attached friends. Thomas 
Jlatberforth, D.D. , Icing’s professor of divinity 
in Cambridge, issued in 1761 a letter to 
Kemiicott on bis * Dissertation,’ to which he 
at once replied, whereupon Rutherforth pub- 
lljeAed a second letter, and the Rev. Richard 
Ii||»y came out with ‘ Remarks on Dr. Ken- 
i^oott’s Letters,’ 1763. 

f, Kennicott met with great opposition 
abroad. There appeared in 1771 ‘Lettres 
deM. l*Abb6de * * • ex-professout en He- 
hreu . . . au S' Kennicott,’ purporting to be 
^nted at Rome and sold at Paris, and an 
English translation was struck oft* in 1772; 
In reply to this wo#k Kennicott at once 
wrote ‘ A Letter to a Friend occasioned by , 
a French PampMet [anon.]/ 1772, stating 
that it was the composition of six Capuchins 
in the convent of St. Honor6 at Pans ; but 
it is said by Jones to have been inspired by 
a Jew called Dumay, who had been an as- 
sistant to Kennicott (Jones, Xife of Horne f 
pp. x-xi, 84-109). Bruns published at Rome 
in 1782 a Latin version of this letter by Ken- 
nicott, and added some letters of his own. 
Another defence in rep^ to this attack was 
written in 1776 by the ^v. Georgy Sheldon, 
f icar of Edwardstou, Suffolk; IziTtaly there 
appeared a- censure upon Keimicott’s letters 
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in ' Des titres primitifs de la Revelation pa 
Gabr. Fabricy, Romaj,’ 177:?, 2 vols. ; but his 
chief opponents were in Gei’many. O. G 
Tychsen pronounced his work ‘ ingens, cu. 
lumen ademptum,’ and in tlie ‘ Bibliotheca 
Orientalis’ of J, 1). Michaelis, pt. xi., there 
appeared a severe criticism on his first volume 
Kennicott then sent out a long Latin epistle 
to Michaelis, which was printed at Oxford 
in 1777, reprinted in the same year at Leip- 
zig, and inserted in the twelfth part of the 
‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis * with the criticisms 
of Michaelis. After the publication of his 
second volume Kennicott drew up a brief 
defence in Latin, ‘ Contra ephemeridum Goet- 
tigensiiun criminationes,’ 1782. A full list 
of the pieces against Kennicott is said to 
have appeared in the * Catalogiie of English 
Divifiity,’ sold by the Dyers of Exeter in 
1829. 

The four volumes of De Rossi, published 
at Parma, 1784-7, with an appendix in 1798, 
form a supplement to the ^ Collations of 
Kennicott.’ On them are based the editions 
of Doederlein and Meisncr (Leipzig, 1793), 
Jahn (Vienna, 1806), and Boothroyd (Pon~ 
tefract, 1810-16). Parkhurst, in’ nis ^ He- 
brew Lexicon,’ made much use of Kennicott’s 
inquiries, and J. L. Schulze translated into 
Latin and published at Halle in 1782 th'e 
Hebrew interpretation of the books of Daniel 
and Ezra, which Kennicott had first edited. 

His other works were: 1. ‘Poem on the 
Recovery of the Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Cour- 
tenay’ [jvnon.], Exeter, 1743 ; 2nd edit. [Ox- 
ford], L 47. Only a few copies were printed 
of the first edition, The lady was the Hon. 
Elizabeth Montagu, who had married Kellond 
Courtenay of Painsford, near Totnes, and c(j||h 
tributed to Kennicott’s maintenance at (Ox- 
ford. Keunicott’s sister was her lady’s-maid; 

2. ‘ On the Tree of Life in Paradise: a Critical 
Dissertation on Genesis ii. 8-24,’ 1747, 8vo. 
This provoked an anonymous answer called 
‘An Enquiry into the MeaTling of that Text 
Genesis i. 26, with an Answer to Mr. Ken- 
nicott’s Interpretation^ of the same,’ 1748, 
and ‘ Remarks on Mr. Kennicott’s Disserta- 
tion,’ by Richard Gifford [q- v.], 1748, 

3. ‘ On the Oblation of CaiA and Abel,’ 1747 ; 
2nd edit, of this and preceding volume, 1747 
also. 4. ‘ Duty of Inanksgiving for Peace,’ 
1749. 5. ‘ A Letter to Dr. King, occasion’d 
by his late Apology, and in particular by such 
parts of it as are meant to defame Mr. Ken- 
nicott,’ 1766; a caustic attack. [See Kino, 
William, 1685-1763."] 6. ‘ Christian Forti- 
tude. A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity at St. Ma^’s, Oxford, 26 Jan. 1767.’ It 
was much criticised, and was attacked in ‘ Re- 
marks on Dr. Keunicott’s Seirmon,’n.d. [1 757), 


and in ‘ A Critical Dissertation on Isaiah vii- 
13-16, in which the sentiments of Dr. Kenni- 
cott are cordially and impartially examined,’* 
1767. A second edition of the sermon, ‘ with 
a list of the falsehoods in the Remarks,’ came 
out in 1767. 7. * Sermon before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ 1766. 8. ‘Remarks on a 

Printed Paper entitled “ A Catalogue of the 
Sacred Vessels restored by Cyrus,” ’ 1766, 
attributed to him by Watt. 9. ‘ Remarks 
on the 42 and 43 Psalms ’ [anon.], n.d. [1765].. 
This was soon followed by a similar trea- 
tise on Psalms 48 and 89. These, when 
translated into Latin with an appendix by 
Bruns, Avere published by J. C. F. Schulz at 
Leipzig in 1772. In 1791 the Rev. Henry 
Dimock published ‘ Notes on the Psalms,’ to* 
correct tlie errors of the text in grammar, 
from the collations by Kennicott and De 
Rossi. 10. ‘ Observations on First Book of 
Samuel, chap. xvi. verse 19,’ 1768; translated 
into French. 11. ‘Critica Sacra, or a Short 
Introduction to Hebrew Criticism’ [anon.], 
1774, 12, ‘Observations on Several Pas- 
sages in Proverbs. With two Sermons. By 
Thomas Hunt,’ 1776; they were edited by 
Kennicott. 13. ‘The Sabbath. A Sermon 
preached at Whitehall and before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ 1781. 14. ‘Remarks on 
S^ect Passages in the Old Testament. With 
Eight Sermons, by the late Benjamin Ken- 
nicott,’ 1787, Published in consequence of 
dictions in his will. Kennicott also con- 
tributed to the Oxford verses on the death of 
Frederick, prince of Wales. His library was. 
sold by Tom Payne in 1784. 

[Gent. Mag. 1747 pp. 471-2; 605, 1768 pp, 
147-0, 208-5, 261-3, 366-8, 1771 p. 620, 1788 
pL ii. pp. 718, 744, 1789 pt.i. p. 289, 1830 pt.i. 

>. 282, 374; Macray’s Bodleian Library, 2nd 
:. pp. 118, 260, 263,' 806, 372 ; Nichols’s Illustr, 
of Lit. iv. 666, v. 627 ; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, passim; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G.B. HilL 
ii. 128. iv. 288 ; Diary of Madame d’Arblay, iii. 
237; Miscell. Qeneal. et Herald. 2nd ser. i. 146; 
Trans. Devon. Assoc. 1 878 ; information from Mr. 

E. Windeatt of Totnes, Mr. T. M. Davenport of 
Oxford, and Mr, E. B. Gardiner of St. Paul’s 
School.] W. P. C. 

KENNION, EDWARD (1744-1809), 
artist, was born on 16 Jan. 1743-4 in Liver- 
pool, where his father, James Kennion, waa 
engaged in business. His grandfather, John 
Kennion, was for years minister of the • 
(Unitarian) Ancient Chapel of Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool, and was a man of high education. 

A kinsman, John Kennion, took charge of 
"Sdward’s education, placing him first. at Jolm 
Jolt’s school in Liverpool, and sending him. 
when he was fifteen to Mr. Fuller’s academy 
u London, where he probably first learned 
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drawing. In 1762 he sailed for Jamaica, and 
joined the expedition against the Ilavannah 
junder Sir George Pococke^ and the Earl of 
Albemarle, in which J ohn Kennion was com- 
missary. After the capture of the place he 
returned to England for a time, but again 
went out to Jamaica in 1766 to superintend 
John Kennion’s estates, and remained there 
almost continuously till July 1769, when he 
returned to England. By a commission dated 
11 April of that year he was appointed an 
aide-de-camp, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, to the commander-in-chief of th8 
island. 

On settling in England he engaged intrude 
in London. His marriage in 1774 with Ann 
Bengough, a Worcester lady, brought him 
tiome property, but he continued in business 
till 1782, when he retired to Rydd-Green, 
near Malvern. About 1771 he had made, 
the acquaintance of George Barret, K.A.,and 
in the following years accompanied him oti 
sketching tours. At Itydd-Green he occupied 
himself in making drawings for a book on 
landscape-painting which he had long cpn- 
templated. In 1784 appeared in 4tp Noi t 
of a work on remains of antiquity, which con- 
tained five perspective views of ancient castles 
on the Welsh border, and three ground plana 
engraved in line by R. Godfrey, With full de- 
scriptions by Kennion. (cf. Notes and Queries^ 
4th ser. iii. 263). The wihters of 1787 and 
1788 were passed in London, where he f^ye 
drawing lessons, and in 1789 he removed 
thither altogether, adopting the profession of 
a teacher and artist. He was admitted a 
member of the Society of Artists, and was 
a constant contributor of landsca]^ to its 
exhibitions, sending in all twenty-four works., 
He was also a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. He exhibited eight land^apes at 
the Royal Academy between 1790 and 1807. 
Meanwhile he continued to work at his book 
on landscapes during frequent visits to the, 
neighbourhood of Liverpool and the English 
lakes. In 1790 he etched eight plates as ex- 
amples of the oak-tree, which were published 
with a preface as No. 1 of 'Elements 
Landscape and Picturesque Beauty,’ ob. 4tdv 
The deatn of an uncle. Dr. Kennion, a Liver- 
pool physician, in 1791, increased his re- 
sources, and in 1808 he issued a full prospectus 
of the proposed work. His project had ex- 
panded into an exhaustive treatise on the. 
'graphic art in 4 vols. He laboured at it con- 
scientiously, and final arrangements were 
made for the publication of a first volume 
-aarly in 1809. But before matters went 
furth er Kennion died suddenly in London on 
14 ,^ril. He left a widow and four children. 

.Or all Ke,i!^ou’s collections for his large 


enterprise, 'An Essay on Trees in Landscape ’ 
was alone found ready for press. This was 
issued in 1816, many of the plates being en- 
graved or finished in aquatint and soft ground 
etching by his son Charles [see infra^ The 
volume, which is in folio, contains fifty etched 
and aquatintod plates, a preface, a biogra- 
)hical notice, and forty-eight pages of letter- 
press. With a copy in the Manchester Free 
jibrary |four large «unpublished landscapes 
jy Kennion, and six studies of trees beauti- 
fully etched by H. W. Williams,’ were bound 
up in 1844. The four landscapes are soft ground 
etchings after Kennion by v ivares, folded on 
guards. There seems no reason to suppose the 
six studies were after Kennion’s drawings. 
A soft ground etching (in the present writer’s 
collectioiG, numbered plate xxi, and dated 
1 Dec. 1796, was published in the volume as 
'plate XX, J une 27, 1814.’ It is signed ‘ C. J. 
Kennion,’ and is mainly by Kennion’s son. A 
small proof soft ground etching, on which . 
Is written 'Oak at Northan, near Enfield’ 
(also belonging to the present writer), has a 
figure and cattle introduced, as was usually 
the case in Kennion’s finished drawings. 
Kennion seldom painted in oil, and his earlier 
vrqrk was usnally executed in Indian ink and 
peucil, but he subseouently tinted his draw- 
\tx0S, and Anally, under the influence of his 
fnend, George Barret, painted with a full 
strength of colour, lie contended that it 
“was. possible by the touch and manner of the 
execution to indicate the exact foliage re- 
presented, and he practically illustrated his 
opinion in his drawings. He had a very 
thorough knowledge of the principles of art, 
and drew with great skill and accuracy. 

OHAEXiES John Kennion (1789-1853) 
painted in water-colour much in the style of 
^ father, and his drawings are interesting 
end well finished. He exhibited between 
1804 and 1863 twenty-six landsce^s at the 
Royal Academy, and five at the Sulrolk Street 
Gaileiw. He died'^in Robert Street, Regent’s 
Park, London, on 10 Sept. 1863 (Gent. Mag. 
1863, ii. 638). 

fMemoir in Kennion’s Essay on Trees; Da- 
vis’s Toxteth Park Chapel, 1884 ; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists ; private information.] A. N. 

KENNY, Saint (d. 698 P), abbot of 
Achadh-bo. [See Cainnech or Cannicus, 
Saint.] 

KENNY, WILLIAM ^OPFORD 
(1788-1867), compiler of educational works, 
bom in 1788, kept for many years a ' classi- 
cal establishment ’ at 6 Fitzroy Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, London. He was an accomplished 
chess-player. He died on 16 Nov. 1867, aged 
79 {pent, Mag. 4th ser, V..113). His com- 
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pilations include; 1. /Practical Chess Gram- 
mar/ 4to, London, 1817 ; 2nd edit, same year. 
2. ‘Practical Chess Exercises/ 8vo, London, 
1818. 8. ‘Why and Because, being a collec- 
tion of familiar Questions and Answers on 
subjects relating to Air, Water, Light, and 
Fire, altered from the French,’ 12mo, London, 
1830; 18th edit. 1854, 4. ‘The Manual of 
Science,’ 1 8mo, London, 1844. 5. ‘ One Thou- 
sand Questions, with th^r Solutions, on Gold- 
smith’s Grammar of Geography/ 18mo, Ijon- 
don, 1853. 6. ‘ The Grammatical Omuibu& ; 
or, a Methodical Arrangement of the Impro- 
prieties frequent in Writing and Conversation, 
with Corrections,’ 8th edit. 8vo, London, 1853. 
7. ‘The Improved French Word-Book . . . 
revised by J. Duprat M6rigon,’ 18mo, London 
(1854). 8. ‘ The Improved Italian Word- 
Book/ 18mo, London (1854). 9. ‘The Imr 

? roved Italian Plirose-Book/ 32mo, London 
1854). 10, ‘Improved French Phrafee-Beok 
. . . revised by .1. Duprat Mfirigon/ 12mo, 
London (1856?). 11. ‘School Geography 

, . . [with] a Treatise on Astronomy,^l;2mc^ 
London, 1866. Kenny edited: educ^ohal- 
works by other writers, and translatbd,''^tK 
notes, A. I)anicanPhilidor’s ‘A.haly8is ofthe 
Game of Chess,’ 12mo, 1819. . , ' v ‘ ‘ ft 

[Kenny’s Works.] ' ? 

KENRICK or KENDRIOE?, 

(fi. 1685), physician and poet, 8<^n pf ]^amti)el 
Kenrick of Leigh, Gloucestershire, was bcum^ 
about 1652, and entered as a servitor a# 
Christ Ciiurch, Oxford, on 31 March ,1666, 
whence he proceeded B. A. IG^, and ’.MvA.; 
1674. At the age of thirty-twbj whsii hi^i 
portrait was engraved by R. White, Kenrick 
was practising as a doctoral his nailtive to.v^n 
of Worcester, and was much esteemed theic. 
as ‘a man of wit and a jolly companion.’ 
Several poems by ‘Dr. Kenrick’ appear in 
‘ The Grove, or a Collection of Original 
Poems, by W. Walsh, Dr. J ^ Donne, Mr. 
Dryden, Mr. Butler, Sir John Suckling, and 
other eminent hands,’ Rpndon, 1721. Ken- 
rick’s ‘ talents,’ it is de^ared in the preface, 

‘ seem equal in paneygriok, satire, and lyric; 
There is a fire and sprightlineas of thinking 
which runs through all bis copies, and to 
this perhaps he owed that haste in his writ- i 
ing which made him sometimes n^igent of 
Harmony both inBimes and Numbers.’ We 
gather from the same source that Kenrick 
was on terms of intimacy with Mrs. Behn 
and Purcell the musician, and that he died 
before the publication of ‘ The Grove ’ in 
1721. There are some verses signed by Ken- 
rick in the fifth vol. of Dryden’s ‘ Miscellany 
Poems,’ entitled ‘ Upon a Giant Angling.’ 
These, however, are said by Granger, ‘on the 


information of Dr. John Wall/ to have been 
freely borrowed from a work called tThe 
Mock Romans/ London, 1653, while ii\ 
Pratt’s ‘ Cabinet of Poetry ’ Q808) these same 
lines are assigned to Dr. William King (1668- 
1712) [q. V.] The preface to ‘The Grove’ 
declares that Kenrick took degrees in divinity 
as well as physic. lie may therefore be 
identical witn Daniel Kenrick, D.D., who 
preached the assize sermon at Worcester in 
1688. 

[Granger’s Biographical Hist. ir. 326 ; tho 
Bean’s Entrance R)ok, Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Dryden’s Miscellany Poems, ed. 1727, v. 136; 
Brit. Mus. Cat., whoro, however, Kenrick i» 
entered without Christian name.] T. S. - 

KENRICK, JOHN (1788-1877), clas- 
sical scholar and historian, was eldest son of 
Timothy Kenrick [q. v.], by his first wife, 
Mary, whose maiden name was Waymouth. 
He was bom at Exeter on 4 Feb. lt88. In 
;I793, the year of his mother's death, he began 
his Vacation under Charles Lloyd, LL.D. 

and made such progress that in his 
twelfth year he was admitted (1799) to tho 
Rxeter.academiy as a student for the ministry 
'finder his father and Joseph Bretland fq. v.] 
.'^omas Foster BarhS^ [q. v.^ 

tbbght him German.. His first experience 
in teaching was as locum tenens for James 
MewsBteiU!|iy fq. v.] at Moreton Hampstead, 
J)eV6ndhite, lh Nevember l804, when he had 
Sir John Bowrin^q. v.] as a pupil; On the 
di^ltitlou bf the Exeter academy (25 March 
1805) he obntinued his theological studies 
hnder '^ohn Kentish [q. v.]; in whose house 
ait Riminghftte he was a pupil from June 
1805 till 1807, when he entered at Glasgow 
'tJhiveprity bn an exhibition from tho Dr. 
Xhihiel Williams trust. Sir Benjamin Hey- 
wood fq. vJ] was his fellow-lddger during his 
second and thiiird years at Glasgow. . The long 
yacations'gave hfm time for pedestrian tours 
in the western highlands, lie obtained dis- 
tinctions in logic, clas-sics, and physical 
science, and gained the Gartmore gold modal 
for an essay on the English constitution dur- 
thei Tudor period ; he graduated M. A. on 
ay 1810. ■ 

On leaving Glasgow he accepted a tutor- 
ship in elasries, history/ and literature at the 
Manchester College; York (now Manchester 
New College, Oxwrdy, under Charles WelL 
beloved [q. vj ^ After a suminer spent 4n 
preaching m Exeter and the neighbourhood,. 
*.e settled in .York, and at once made -his 
mark as a scholar and disciplinarian. The 
duties devolving oh a resident tutor rendered 
his position anxious- and irksome. He twice 
tendered hisresignntion (1811 and 1817)/ butt' 
in July ISlf heytas irelieved bl aUreeidentiiJ 
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jteBponsibility, and granted a year’s.ab8ence for 
study in Germany. He was accompanied 
ybroad by the theological tutor’s second son, 
John "Wellbeloved, who , died at Homburg. 
During the winter semester he studied history 
at Gottingen under Heeren, attending also 
the lectures of Eichhorn and Blumenboch ; 
the following summer semester he devoted to 
classical study at Berlin under F. A. Wolf, 
Boeckh, and Zumpt., and attended Schleier- 
macher’s course of philosophy, lie had valu- 
able introductions, including one to the Duke 
of Cumberland, then residing at Berlin, of 
which, however, he was unwilling to avail 
himself. After a tour in southern Germany 
and Switzerland he returned to York in 
September 1820. 

In 1825 Thomas Bel^ham [<!• v.]| brother 
of his stepmother, endeavoured to seciire him 
as assistant at Essex Street Chapel, London; 
but Kenrick had now fixed himself in aca« 
demic life, and though hh ablo exponent, 
his own theological i^mtiott; had none, of the 
gifts of a popular preacher. He reipsine(|4f|:' 
office as tutor at York iUl 1840, hie; 
being supplied by assistant-tutors dhruag; 
absence from ill-health, in the 
1837-9. In 1840,^whehthe/coUeM^\^rtp^^ 
from* York to Manchester, afid tome the 
of Manchester New. CoUege, he becatho hrb? 
fessor of history, and held thia'chair til|:l81^^^ 
he continued to reside itt YOrkVgbing w 
Chester to deliver his lectiiresi: In 
was appointed one of the visitiw’^pf the^lifi 
lege, a post which he retain^ untilhd^d^j^i 

Kenrick was, beyond questioni ihe,|^atWi{ 
scholar of his denomination, thO' equalt''^;' 
Eliezer CogOn [q. v.].' irt erudition^ and hit ’ 
superior in culture. . His philologi;^ 
cations belong to the period foUowing uj^l^ 
his studies in Germany ; his historical workt I 
to his later years of increased leisTqra. Drit 
Martineau, who has spoken of Kenrick- as ' 
^ the!wisest man he ever knew,’ describes^ Ids 
historical lectures aS * mtodels of selwtiopj., 
compression, and proportion,’ and regards ms 
volume on ^.Phoenicia’ as his most permanmit ^ 
contribution: to history. He was a fellow pf , 
the Society of Antiquaries, one of the found^ 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, attd> 
curator of the department of antiquities in its ■ 
museum ; the Cook collection in the hospt- 
tium was his gift, as also the cast of the obev 
lisk of : Nimrod in the entrance hall of the 
museum. His; geology, whilp essentially 
.that of the Qldei;uhitanan school, was modi- 
fied m; its qoiise^vatism both by his critical 
judgments qpd< by the. simplicity of his reli- 
gious trus|.;;ilji ^private intercourse his cour- 

and accurate speech, and 
inmsiye hum^ ;^^^ a strong impression of 
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reserve of power and force of character. In 
erson he was of middle height, with a light 
nt well-knit frame, and a noble forehead.. . 
He died at York on 7 May 1877, havingr^ 
preserved his faculties to the great age of 
eighty-nine. He was buried on 12 May in 
the York cemetery; his funeral, sermon was 
preached by Charles Wicksteed. His portrait 
has been engraved. He married, on 13 Augv 
1821, Ltetitia (d. 27 Sept. 1879, aged 84), 
eldest daughter of Charles Wellbeloved, hia 
colleague, but had no issue. 

He published, besides seven single sermona 
(1814-36), including a sermon (7 June 1827)' 
before the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation : 1. ^ A Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage, by C. G. Zumpt. Translated . . . 
with Additions,’ &c., 1823, 8vo; 4th edit. 
1836, 8v6. 2. ‘Exercises of Latin Syntax,^ 
&c., 3rd edit. 1835, 12mo (also ‘ Key’ to this). 
3> ‘ An. , Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position,’ &o«, pt. i. 2nd edit. 1836, 12mo; 

7»-ii. 1835, 12mo (also ‘Keys ’to both parts). 

pi Myvrrrtot Aoyot. The. Egypt 
Herodotus,’ &c., 1841, 8vo. 5. ‘ An Essay 
; PyiibaBval History,' &c., 1846, 12mo. 
10^ :^ 4.ttoient Egypt under the Pharaohs,! &c., 
8vo, vols. 7. ‘The Value of tho 
;Epbly',Sqripture8,’.,^., 1851, 12mo. 8. ‘Me- 
•baioil?; of John Kentish,’ prefixed to ‘ Sermons,*' 
Y864/42nm.,; 9. f Phoenicia,’ &c., 1865, 8vo. 
.to. >‘Bio|^phical Memoir of Charles Well- 
ibelofed,*' &c.,. 18W, 8vo (reprinted from the 
^Christian itefonner’). 11. ‘Biblical Essays,’ 
(<^.,1864, 12m0 (reprinted from periodicals, 
ijkaimpst importnht being ‘On the Gospel of 
Mark,’ -, regarded as the protevangelion). 
T3* /d^lpers on Archseology and Ilistoiy,’ 
'^.^18^, 12mo. 13. ‘Memorials of the 

Chapel, St. Saviourgate, York,’ 
Scfky York, 1869, 8.vo (originally contributed 
■’Jq the ‘ Unitarian Herald ’ in 1 862). In 1 832 
lie edit^ for Bishop Blomfield the fifth edi- ' 
tion of the translation of Matthiae’s ‘ Greek 
.G)^mmar,’ by Edward Valentine Blomfield 
J[q. v.J, the bishop’s younger brother ; and 
published s^arately (1833) an ‘Index of 
Quotations from Greek Authors’ contained 
in it. His inaugural lecture in the chair of 
histpry is in the ‘Introductory Discourses 
, , .. in Manchester New, College,’ &c., 1841, 
8vo. He contributed biograpnical and cri- 
tical articles to the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ 

* Christian Reformer,’ ‘ Prospective Review/ 
and other periodicals ' 

[Manuscript autobiography to 1810, begun 
1870 and flnWhod 14Feb. 1872; Boll of Stu- 
dents, IdAuchester CoUege, 1868 (with manu- 
script additions) ; ‘ Christian Life, 12, May 1877, 

1 1 Oct. 1879; Inquirer, 19 May 18771-litertineau’s 
IttMemoriam, f.^Esfays, Reviews, and Addwsses, 
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1890, i. 397 sq. (reprinted from the Theological 1807, 8vo, 3 vols. (with ‘ Memoir’ by John 


Review) ; Palmers Older Nonconformity of 
Wrexham [1889], p. 52; unprinted letters of 
Bolsham, Wellbeloved, and Kenrick.] A. G. 

KENRICK, TIMOTHY (1759-1804), 
Unitarian commentator, third son of John 
Konrick of Wynno Hall in the parish of 
Kuabon, Hcnbiglishire, by Mary, daugliter 
of Timothy (^uarrell of Llanfyllin, Mont- 
gomeryshire, was born nt Wynne Hall on 
26 Jan., and baptised on 6 Feb. 1759. Ills 
ancestor, Edward Kenrick, was owner of the 
Talbot Inn, Wrexham, in 1672. In 1774 he 
entered Daventiy academy under Caleb Ash- 
worth, D.D. [q. V.], succeeded in 1775 by 
Thomas Robins. While yet a student he 
was chosen assistant-tutor in classics ; dur- 
ing one session he read lectures for Robins, 
who lost his voice, and on Robins’s resigna- 
tion (1781) he continued under Thomas 
Belsham [q. v.] as classical and afterwards as 
mathematical tutor. In January 1784 he be- 
came colleague to James Manning at George’s 
IMeeting, l‘]xeter, and was ordained there on 
28 July 1785. The two pastors worked well 
together, though Manning was an Arian, 
while Kenrick followed Belsham in theology, 
and di*ew up (1792) the preamble of the 
Western Unitarian Society, excluding Ajians. 

In 1798 he declined an invitation to the 
divinity chair in the Manchester Academy 
(now Manchester New College, Oxford). In 
the summer of 1799 he opened a noncon- 
formist academy at Exeter, having Joseph 
Bretland [q. v.] as his coadjutor. He followed 
the Daveutry model, and had the use of a 
library formed for the academy carried on 
(1090 -1720) by Jo.seph Tlnllett (1656-1722) 
fq. v.], and revived (1760-71) under Samuel 
Merivale. In Kcnrick’s academy, which was 
finally closed on 25 Alarch 1805, eleven 
students, including James Hews Bransby 
[q. v.l, received the whole, and four others, 
including Kenrick’s eldest son, a part of their 
training. Kenrick died suddenly while on a 
visit to Wrexham, on 22 Aug. 1804. He was 
buried on 26 Aug. in the dissenters’ jpraveyard. 
at Rhosddii, near Wrexham, where there is 
an inscription to his memory. He married, 
first, in 1786, Mary (d. 1793), daughter of 
John Waymouth of Exeter, who died in giving 
birth to Imr sixth child; John, the eldest son, 
is separately noticed. He married,’secondly, 
in 1794, Elizabeth (rf. 1819), second daughter 
of James Belsham, and sister of his former 
tutor, but had no issue by the second marriage. 

He published four single sermons (1788- 
1795), and there appeared posthumously: 

1. ‘ Hi.scourses on Various Topics,’ &c., 1805, 
IBvo, 2 vols. 2. ‘ An Exposition of the His- 
torical Writings of the New Testament,’ &c., 


Kentish [q. v.]), a work of great ability, which 
well represents the exegesis of the older'’ Uni- 
tarian school. ' 

Kbn^bick, Geokoe (1792-1874), fourth sort 
of the above, born at Exeter on 28 Get. 1792, 
became a pupil of Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 
[q. V.], studied at Glasgow College (1 808-1 0) 
and Alancbester College, York (1810-13), and 
was Unitarian minister at Chesterfield (1813- 
1814), Hull (1816-21), Maidstone (1822-6), 
Hampstead (1829-45), and Battle (1845-7). 
Ho was a trustee of Dr. Williams’s founda- 
tions, 1833-00. In 1860 he retired in en- 
feebled health to Tunbridge Wells, wliere 
j he died on 2 Dec. 1874. lie married, first, 

I in 1817, the youngest daughter of Richard 
Hodgson, Unitarian minister at Doncaster ; 
secondly, Lucy, sister of Sir .John Bowring 
f^. V.]; thirdly, Sarah (d. 1888), daughter of 
Tnomas Walters. He publishea sermons and 
contributed to the ‘Monthly Repository ’ and 
other periodicals. » 

■fMetnoir prefixed to Exposition, 1807 (re- 

5 tinted in Monthly Repository, 1808, pp. 87 sq.) ; 
lonthly Repository, 1818 p. 230, 1822 pp. 197, 
^57 sq. ; March’s Hist. Presb. and Gen. Bapt. 
Churches in West of England, 1833, pp. 406 .sq , 
507 sq.; Inquirer, 12 Dec. 1874; Jeremy’s Pre.s- 
byterian Fund, 1885, pp. 202 sq. ; Palmer’s Older 
Nonconformity of Wrexham [1889], p. 76.] 

A. G. 

KENRICK, WILLIAM (1725 P-1779), 
misbellaueous writer, born about 1725, was 
the son of a stay maker at or near Watford, 
Hertfordshire. He was brought up as a scale- 
maker, or in some such employ ment,,but early 
became a hack writer. He had a strong love of 
notoriety, a jealous and perverse temper, and 
was often drunk and violent. Ho became 1 ho 
enemy of every docent and successful person, 
and so notorious as a libeller that few con- 
descended to answer him. His vanity led 
him to fancy himself equal to any task with- 
out serious study. 

His first publication was a verse satire 
called ‘ The Town,’ 4to, London, 1748. He 
next edited a miscellany of prose and verse, 
ostensibly contributed by various writers, 
entitled‘The Kapfdion, or Poetical Ordinary; 
consisting of great variety of Dishes in Prose 
and Verse ; recommended to All who have 
a good Taste or keen Appetite. By Archi- 
magirus Metaphoricus,’ 8vo, London. It was 
published in sixpenny numbers from August 
to Decemlier 1760. He wrote a ‘ Alonody ’ 
on the death of Frederick, prince of Wales, 
London, 1761 ; 2nd edition, same year. Under 
the pseudonym * Ontologos ’ he published a 
tract called ‘ The Grand Question Debated ; 
or^ an Essay to Prove that the Soul of Man 
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is not, neither can it be, Immortal,’ 8vo, 
Dubliif, 1761 ; -which -was followed by * A 
Reply to the (1 rand Question Debated ; fully 
Proving that the Soul of Man is, and must 
bo. Immortal,’ 8vo, London, 1751, dedicated 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. This was 
his first experiment in the plan of answering 
himself when no one else cared to do so (cf. 
his jPasqutnade, jt. 18 w.) In 1762 he pub- 
lished a bmlesijuo called ‘Fun; a Parodi- 
trogi-comical Satire,’ attacking Fielding and 
Dr. John Hill (1710 .^-1776) [q. v.] An in- 
tended private j)erformanco at the Castle 
Tavern, Paterno.ster Row, on 13 Feb. 1752, 
was suppressed, at Fielding’s desire, by a 
si)ecial order from the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen. It was anonymously printed, and 
copies were presented to all who had taken 
tickets (Bakek, Dram. 1812, ii. 263). 
Kenrick next attacked Hill (anonymously) 
in ‘ I’he Pasquinade. With Notes variorum. 
Book the First,’ 4to, London, 1763. A second 
book, apparently never written, was to have 
libcdled Christopher Smart, -with -whoni^he 
was at the time involved in controversy. Ac* 
cording to Kenrick’s account. Smart had ad- 
vertised an ‘ Old Woman’s Dunciad,’ directed 
against Kenrick, but Kenrick had imme- 
diately published a piece under the same 
title, upon which Smart abandoned hia de- 
sign (^Pasquinade, p. 20 w.) During the same 
year Kenrick wrote an imitation of Dodsley’s 
‘CFconomy of Human Life’ (which then 
passed for Lord Chesterfield’s), called ^The 
WholeDutyofWoman. ByaLady. Written 
at the desire of a Noble Lord,’ 12mo, London, 
1763; 3rd edition the same year. In 1766 
he published without his name a few copies of 
a philosophical poem in octo^llabics, called 
‘ Epi8tle.s to Lorenzo,’ 8vo, London, which 
obtained t^he praises of the ‘ Critical Review ’ 
(Ui. 162-7). It was republished with altera- 
tions as ‘ Epistles, Philosophical and Moral,’ 
8vo, London, 1769 [17582; 4th edition, as 
‘ Epistles to Lorcnzp,’ 1773. Its sceptical 
tone having been censured in the ‘ Critical 
Review’ (vi, 439*-o3), Kenrick defended him- 
self in an anonymous pamphlet called ‘ A 
Scrutiny, or the Criticks critlsis’d,’ &c., 8vo, 
London, 1769. 

In January, 1769 Kenrick was appointed 
to succeed Goldsmith as a writer in the 
‘ Monthly Review,’ and states that he con- 
tributed the review of foreign literature for 
vols. xxiii. to xxxiii. He also reviewed Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Enquiry ’ in November 1769 (xxi. 
389), inserting at the reqjiest of the proprie- 
tor, Ralph Griffiths [q. v.J, so vile an attack 
u]wn Goldsmith that ev'en Griffiths was 
ashamed of it, Kenrick was therefore in- 
structed to explain away his insinuations in 

voi. Xtti. . 
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a favourable critique of Goldsmith’s * Citi- 
zen of the AVorld,’ which appeared in the 
‘Almithly Review ’ for .Tune 17(>2 (xxvi. 477). 

Kenrick (anonymously) translated Rous- 
seau’s ‘ Eloisa,’ 4 vols. J2jno, Dublin, 1761, 
and ‘ Emilius,’ 3 vols. 12rao, Edinburgh, 1703. 
For the ‘ Eloisa ’ he receiA'ed 1 he degree of 
LL.D. from the university of .St. Andrews 
(European Mar/, x. 20 «.) lie also translated 
Rousseau’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ 5 vols. 
12mo, London, 1767. 

Kenrick assailed .Tohnson’s ‘ Sliakespeare ’ 
(publi.shed October 1765), not without a cer- 
tain coarse smartness, in ‘ A Revie.w of Dr. 
Johnson’s new edition of Hhake.speare ; in 
which the Ignorance, or Inattention (tf that 
Editor is exposed, and the Poet defended from 
the Persecution of his Commentators,’ 8vo, 
London, 1766 (Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. 
(5. B. Hill, i. 497). A threatened continua- 
tion never appeared, nor did a promised 
castigation of Johnson’s ‘Dictionary,’ to be 
entitled ‘A Ramble through the Idlers Die- 
|tionary: in which are picked up several 
thousand Etymological, Orthographical, and 
Lexicographical Blunders.’ Kenrick’s atten- 
tion was diverted by a pamphlet written by 
. an Oxford student named Barclay, entitlecl 
‘ An Examination of Mr. Kenrick’s Review ’ 
[of Johnson’s ‘ Shakespeare’], 1766. lie re- 
taliated with ‘ A Defence of Dr. Kenrick’s Re- 
view. . . . By a Friend,’ subscribed ‘ R. R.,’ 
8vo, London, 1766. Johnson was displeasfjd 
with Barclay for doing what ho disdained to 
do for himself (iV>. ii. 209, v. 273 ). Kenrick 
.Htgaur attacked Johnson in ‘An E])istle to J. 
Boswell, Esq,, occasioned by his lia ving t riuis- 
mitted the Moral Writings of Dr. S. .lohnson 
to Pascal Paoli : with aPostscript, containing 
l^ibughts on Liberty ; and a Pu vulhd after t lie 
manner of Plutarch, between the cclebrati d 
Patriot of Corto and John Wilkes, ICsq., M .P. 
By W. K., Esq.,’ 8vo, London, 1768, \t 
Johnson’s request Boswell relVuijied from 
answering that and another scurrilous libel !)y 
Kenrick, called ‘A Letter to .latnes Bosw. ii, 
Es(]l.,onthe Moral System of the Idler,’ 8 v t. 

Kenrick used to lecture at the ‘Dexd,’ 
Temple Bar, and other taverns on every con- 
ceivable subjj^t, from Shakespeare to tlie 
perpetual motion, which he thought he had 
iscoveired. Soon after his attack on John- 
son he issued proposals for a new edition of 
* Shakespeare,’ with a commentary ‘ in a man- 
ner hitherto unattempted.’ A few people 
were foolish enough to subscribe. After 
eight years had passed he informed them that, 
in consequence of George Steevens’s com- 
mentary, the ‘ intended publication ’ was for 
the present ‘ laid aside.’ To console his sub- 
scribers he presented them with a meagre 
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mfltalment of his public lectures, called an 
‘ Introduction to the School of Shakespeare. 
. . . To wliich is added a Retort Courteous 
on the Critlcks,’ &c,, 8vo, London ^1774^. 

Kenrick wi'ote for the stage, and tor a tinif 
was jialrouised by Carrick. An abridgment 
of his comedy ‘ Kalstatf’s Wedding,’ in con- 
tinuation of Shakespeare’s ‘ ITenry IV ’ (pub- 
lished in 1780), was performed once at l)niry 
Lane, 12 Ajtril 17({t> (Gexbst, v. f)5). Two 
editions w’ere issued in 1706; others in 1773 
and 1781. (lairick's refusal to risk a further 
representation produced Kenrick’s ‘ Letter to 
David Garrick, Esq., on t-he non-perform- 
ance of “ Falst-atf ’s Wedding,” &c.,’ 4to (two 
editions). Another of his comedies, ‘I’he 
Widow’d Wife’ (printed in 1767 and 1768), 
was act ed on 5 Dec. 1 767, and reached a ninth 
night , though only through G arrick’s j udicious 
alterations {ib. iii. 406-7). Garrick is -said 
to have acted ungenerously in the division 
of the profits {^European M(tg, x. 19-21), and 
a quarrel followed. Kenrick challenged Gar- 
rick t o a duel, but had not the courage to fight 
(^Gart'vih Correspondence, \\.'^\'). When in 
1772 Isaac Bickerstafie [q-v.] was driven 
from society, Kenrick grossly connected it by 
allusion with Garrick in a satire entitled 
‘ Love in the Suds ; a Town Eclogue. Being 
the Lamentation of Roscius for the Loss of 
his Nyky,’fol. London, 1772,ostensibly edited 
for an anonymous author. Prefixed is a most 
impudent letter to Garrick signed ‘ W. K.' 
Despite Garrick’s attempts to suppress it, five 
editions of the libel were published during the 
year, each with additional papers and letters. 
The last, edition contains * The Poetical Alter- 
cation between Benedick and Beatrice,* ex- 
tracted from the * Morning Chronicle,’ and 
written in defence of Garrick by Joseph Heed, 
the ropemaker and dramatist, though he haa 
himself quarrelled with Garrick (Lvsons, 
Environs, ii. 431 ; NiCfiOLS, Lit, Aneed. ix. 
118). Kenrick gave a minute account of his' 
quarrel in ‘ A Letter to David Garrick, Esq.; 
occasioned by his having moved the Court 
of King’s Bench against the publication 'of 
** Love in the Suds,” ’ &c., 4to, London, 1772. 
Kenrick finally inserted an abject apologia iju 
the new'spapers for 26 Nov. 1772, with wnidh 
Garrick professed to be satisfied (Oarrtek 
Correspondence, i. 477). Kenrick afterwards 
told Thomas Evans (1742-1784) [q. y.], the 
bookseller, that he did not believe (laririck 
guilty, but ‘did it to plague the fellow.’ 
Evans never spoke to him again. In 1773 
Kenrick published a venomous anonymous 
‘Letter to D. Garrick, Esq., on his Conduct 
as principal Manager ana Actor at Drury 
Lane. VVith a Preface and Notes by the 
Editor,’ 4to, London [1773]. 


Kenrick now offered his plays to Colman at 
Covent Garden. He had had in 1768 a violent 
quarrel with Colman ,who in his ‘ True State/jf 
the Differences, &c.,’ 1768 (p. 60) had ridiculed 
the ‘ plillosophical experiments’ of Kenrick, 
and hinted that Kenrick was treacherously 
trying tq sup])lant him as manager. Kenrick 
ret,ort,ed\vith a verso ‘ Epistle to G. Colman,* 
4to, London, 1768; 2nd edition same year. 
By March 1771 they had composed their dif- 
ferences (CoLMAX, Posthumoxis Letters, 1820, 
pp. 168-61), and on 20 Nov. 1773 (Genrst, 
V. 414) Colman produced Kenrick’s comedy 
‘ The Duellist,’ of which three editions Avero 
printed in the same year. The play was 
damned at once, on account, says Kenrick in 
his preface, of the resentment of thqaudience 
at Macklin’s discharge. His coinic opera, 

‘ The Lady of the' Manof,’ Avith music by 
James Hook, altered from Charles Johnson’s 
‘ Country Lasses,’ failed in 1778 {ib. vi. 
'89). Three editions and an altered vtirsion 
appeared in the same year. Another farce, 
called ‘ The Spendthrift, or a Christmas 
Gambol’ (not printed), was acted for tAVo 
nights also in 1778 according to the ‘ Bio- 
gr^hia Dramatica * (iii. 296). 

It was perhaps with some desire to jiro- 

f itiate Kenrick that Goldsmith consented in 
768 to take part in editing Griffin’s ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Journal,’ in which IvenricliAvas a lead- 
ing writer. In 1771 Kenrick, having grossly 
li^Ued Goldsmith in the ‘ Morning Chro- 
nicle,’ was forced by Goldsmith, upon an 
accidental meeting in the Chapter Coffee- 
house, to admit that he had lied. As soon 
as Goldsmith had left the room Kenrick 
abused him to the company, repeating various 
slanders. He was probably also the author 
of the atrocious attack upon Goldsmith and 
Miss Homeck, published in the ‘London 
Packe t ’ in 1773, for which Goldsmith thrashqd 
the publisher, Evans [see under Goldsmith, 
Oliver, where the date is misprinted 1771]. 
Kenrick is said to have jbeen in the house at 
the time, and to have separated the com- 
batants, and sent Goldsmith home in a coach 
(Eobstbk, Life of Goldmith, 1888, ii. 347A 
361). # / 

Kenrick ceased writing for the ‘ Monthly 
Review* in 1766, when he aimounced in the 
newspapers that he was about to establish a 
new literary review. The first number of 
his ‘ London Review of English and Foreign 
Literature’ did not appear until January 
1776. In the editing Kenrick was latterly 
assisted by his son, William Shakespeare 
Kenrick, who carried it on after his father’s 
death until June 1780. The review contains 
attacks upon members of every profession. 
Kenrick’s ‘ Observations on S. Jenyns’s “ View 
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of the Internal Evidences of the Christian 
lleligien ” ' (vol. iii., appendix), was reissued 
in an enlarged form, 12mo, London, 1770, 

In 1770 Kenrick published ‘ An Account 
of the famous Wheel of llesse-Cassel, in- 
vented by Orffyreus,’ 4to ; and in 1771 * Two 
Lectures on the Perpetual Motion, as dis- 
covered by the Author,’ 4to. In 1774 he col- 
lected in part the * Poetical Works’ of Ro- 
bert Lloyd in two octavo volumes, with a life 
of the author, remarkable for being written 
without dates. In 1775 he commenced a 
translation of Buftbn’s ‘ Natural History,’ and 
in’ 1778 a translation of some of Voltaire’s 
Avorks. His last undertaking was an janony- 
mous translation of Millet’s * Elements of 
ileneral History,’ 2 pts. 8vo, liOndon, 1778- 
1770. On 19 May 1779 ho petitioned the 
attorney-general for a patent for a mechani- 
cal principle of. self-motion Maff. xlix. 

269). He died, on 10 June 1779 (to. xlix; 
327), and was buried on the 13th in Chelsea 
t>)ld Cliurch (Lysojjs, ii. 141). His portrait 
was engraved by Worlidge in 1766. ' 

In his later ycarii Kenrick seldom wrote 
without a bottle of brandy at his elbow. 
Though a superlative scoundrel, he was 
clever, and especially proud of the rapidity 
of his writing; even hil more serious works 
siddom occupied him, more than two days 
{Pm/ftiinade. p. 20 ».) His other writings are t- 
1. ‘ Poems ; Ludicrous, Satirical, and Moral,* 
8vo, London, 1708 ; ncAv edition, with addi* 
tions, 1770. 2. * A new Dictionary of the 
English Language. . . . To which is prefixed 

а. Rhetorical Grammar,* 4to, London, 1773/ 
3. * An Address . . . respecting an Applica- 
tion to Parliament for the farther Encourage- 
ment of new Discoveries and Inventions . . 
with an appendix upon ‘ the late decision on 
literary property,’ 4to, London, 177;^. 4. * Ob- 
servations, Civil and Canonical, on the Mar- 
riage Contract, as entered into conformably 
to the Kites . . of the Church of England;* 
8 vo, London, 1776. 6. ‘Free Thougnta on 
Seduction, Adultery, and Divorce,’ 8vo. 

б. ‘ Rural Poems, translated nrom the Ger-! 
man of Gesner,’ 8vo; 

[Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, 1837, pp. 293-6; 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 1888, passim; Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Diet. xix. 323-7 ; Baker’s Biog. 
Dram. 1812, 1.436-1 ; Faulkner’s Chelsea, 1829, 
ii, 137 ; Georgian Era, iii. 646-7 ; Goldsmith’s 
Miscellaneous Works, 1801, i. 103 ; Davies’s 
Life of Garrick, ii. 132 ; Murphy’s Life of Gar- 
rick, ii. 82, 33 ; .Notes and (iueries, 3rd ser. xi. 
480, 4th ser. x. 9, 6th ser. iv. 209, 6th ser. viii. 
267, 410 ; Cat. of .Advocates’ Library, iv. 831-2 ; 
The Recantation, and Confession of Dr. Kenrick 
(a satirical piece),’ 1772; The Kenrickiod (a satire 
by ‘Ariel’), 1772;; Poetical Review , . . a Sa- 


tirical Display of the litoral Characters of Dr. 

(no date); Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, ii, 231.] G. G. 

KENT, Dikio of (1664.P-1740). [See 
under Ghky, IIkxry, 1594-1051.] 

KENT ANi> STRATHERN, EDWARD 
AUGUSTUS, DtncK of (17(57-1820), prince, 
fourth son of George HI, by Queen Charlotte, 
born on 2 Nov. 17(57 at Buckingham House, 
had his early education in England under 
John Fishoi*, successively bishop of Exeter 
and Salisbury [q. v.], and cornplotod it on 
the continent under Baron Wnngenheim, with 
whom he spent two years (1785-7) at Luue- 
burg and Ilanover, and two years more at Ge- 
neva. On 30 May 1 786 he was gazett ed bro vet- 
polonel. Wangenheim treated him with 
needless rigour, allowed him only a guinea 
and ahalf a week pocket-money out of tJie an- 
nuity of 0,000/. provided for his maintenance, 
and intercepted his letters home. The princo 
accordingly borrowed largely, and the debts 
thus contxactod were a bm^en to him thro iigli- 
but ^lifei In June 1790 fte came home from 
Geneva without' leave. The king was much 
displeased, gave him peremptor;y orders to 
embark for Gibraltar, and saw him for only 
five minutes on the night before he sailed 
(I Feb.) At Gibraltar he was put in com- 
mand of the 7th regiment of foot (royal 
fusiliers). He at once showed himself a 
thorough martinet, and became so unpopular 
with hts men that in May 1791 he was sent 
tor Canada. 

1 He was now in receipt of an income of 
6,000/. a year, but out of this he had to pay 
the interest on his debts. In October 1793 
he was advanced to the rank of major-general, 
and received at his own request orders to join 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Grey’s foi*ce in 
the West Indies., The navigation of the St. 
Lawrence being interrupted, ho travelled by 
land at considerable risk from Quebec to 
Boston, and there took ship for Martinique, 
where he an^ed on 4 March 1794. In com- 
iuand of a brigade of grenadiers ho took part 
in the ^eduction of that island, and also of 
St: tiucia, was honourably mentioned ft des- 
patches, and received the thanks of parlia- 
ment. On the close of the operations he ro- 
tumed to Canada, and on 16 Jan. 1796 was 

{ Tomoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
n October 1798 he was invalided by a fall 
from his hOrse, and returned to England. 

In March 1799 parliament granted him an 
annual income of 12,000/., and on 23 Amril 
he was raised to the peerage as Duke of Kent 
and Strathern and Earf of Dublin. On 
10 May he was gazetted general, and on 
17 May commander-in-ehiei of the forces in 
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British North Amnrica. lie sailed in July, birth of the child (now Queen Victoria) oir 
but was compelled by ill-lu!alth to return to 24 May, at Kensington Palace, he to5k the- 
England in the autumn of the following year, duchesaand the princess toSidmouth,l3ovoA- 
On 27 March 1802 he was appointed governor shire, and applied to parliament for authority 
of Gibraltar, where he arrived on 10 May to dispose of his establishment at Ealing by 
with express instructions from the Duke of lottery, a sale being unadvisable, for the 
York, then comraauder-in-chief, to restore benefit of his creditors. The petition was ro- 
the discipline of the garrison, which was seri- fused, and the xluko had made up his mind 
ously demoralised. He accordingly issued a .to return to Amorbach, when he died sud- 
general order, forl)idding any but commia- denly of inflammation of the lungs at Sid- 
sioned officers to enter the wine-shops, half moutli on 23 Jan. 1820. During his illness- 
of which — there were ninety on the Rock — he was attended with the utmost devotion 


he summarily closed at a personal sacrifice 
of 4,0()0/. a year in licensing fees. The in- 
censed wine-sellers plied the soldiers with 
liquor gratis, and a mutiny, to which it was 
thought some of the officers were privy, broke 
out on Christmas eve 1802. The mutiny 
was promptly quelled, three of the ringleaders 
wore shot, discipline was thoroughly restored, 
and in the following March the duke, was 
recalled. On his return to England he de- 
manded a formal investigation of his conduct, 
which was refused, lie then asked to be 
permitted to return to Gibraltar; this also 
was refused. lie still remained nominally, 
governor, but without pay; the standing 
orders he had issued while in command were 
set aside by the lieutenant-governor. Sir 
Thomas Trigge, and the garrison relapsed 
into its former condition. On 7 Sept, 1805 
the duke was gazetted field-marshal, and on 
25 Nov. following keeper and paler of Hamp- 
ton Court. F or some years he resided at. 
Castle Hill, near Ealing, taking little part 
in state affairs. He was, however, the con-' 
fidant and adviser of the Prince of Wales in 
his matrimonial difficulties. In 1810 he op- 
posed the Regency Bill as unconstitutional. 
In 1 8 1 2 he spoke in favour of catholic emanci- 
pation, and became a patron of the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the .leAvs, and the Bible Society. In 
ISloand 1 816liGtooktbe chair at the Literary 
Fund dinner. Finding his pecuniary embar- 
rassments increase, and getting no relief from 
goverpment, be made in 1815 an assigfnmpnt 
of the bulk of his property in favour of his 
creditors, and retire<l to Brussels, where he 
lived i n the simplest possible stylo. ' In 1818 
he married, for reasons of state, Victoria 
Mary Loui.sa [see Kent, Victoria Mart 
L orisA, DrciiEss op], widow of Emich 
(fliarles, prince of Leiningen. The marriage 
was solemnised on 29 May at Coburg, and on 
13 July following at Kew. Returning with 
his bride to the continent, he resided with 
her at her palace of Amorbach, Leiningen, 
until the spring of 1819, when he brought her 
to England for her confinement. After the 


by the duchess, to whom he left his entire 
property. lie was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on 11 Feb. 

As a soldier the duke never had an oppor- 
tunity qf gaining high distinction, and his 
pedantic, almost superstitious, insistence- 
'Upon minutim of military etiquette, dis- 
cipline, dress, and equipments, made him lin- 
opular in the army. He was, however, the 
rst to abandon flogging and to establish a 

- regimental sc|iool. He was extremely regulai* 
in his habits, a model of punctuality and 
.despatch in the discharoe of duty, and sin- 
cerely pious. He was a knight of the orders, 
of the Garter, Bath, and St. Patrick, and a 
knight mrand cross pf the Bath and of the 
order of the Guelphs. There is a portrait of 
the duke, together with his elder brother tlie 
Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV), 
at Hampton Court Palace, dated 1779. A 
bronze statue by Gahagon is in Park Cres- 
cent, Portland Place. 

- [The principal authority is tho Life by Erskino 

Neale, 1850. There are also obituaries in tho 
Gent. Mag. and European Mag. for 1820. Refe- 
rence may also be made to Nicolas’s Hist, of 
British K-nigktbood; Smeeton’s The Unique, 
vol. i. (with portrait) ; London Gazette for 
1793, 1796, 1799, 1802, 1805; Annual Re- 
gister, 1767 p. 170, and 1794 App. 68 et seq.; 
Commons’ Journals, liv. 311; Gent. Mag. 1790' 
p. 80, 1818 pt. i. p. 662, pt. ii. p. 79,' 1819 pt. 
i. p, 479 ; and the Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs 
of the Regeney^ii. 390.] J. M. R. 

kENT, VICTORIA MARY LOUISA, 
Duchess of (1786-1861), fourth daughter of 
Francis Frederic Antony, hereditary princo 
(afterwards duke) of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,. 
by Augusta Carolina Sophia, daughter of 
itenry, count Reuss-Eberstadt, was born at 
Coburg on 17 Aug. 1786, and married on 
21 Dec. 1803 to Emich Charles, hereditary 
rince, afterwards prince of Leiningon-Dachs- 
urg-Hardenburg, a widower twenty-three 
years her senior. The marriage was happy, 
and on the death of the prince (4 July 1814) 
he left bis widow guardian of their only son, 
Charles Frederick WiUiam Ernest (180-4- 
1866), and regent of the principality. Her 
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only other child by the prince >vas Anne 
Peodorowna Augusta Cliarlotte Wilheliuina 
(1807-1872), who resided with her mother 
till her marriage on 18 Pel). 1828 to Kmest 
Christian Charles, prince of llohenlohc-Lan- 
^enburg. 

I’rincess Victoria Mary married in 1818 a 
second husband, Edward Augustus, duke of 
Kent [q.v.], fourth son of George 111. Tlio 
jnarriage ceremony took place at Coburg on 
-29 May, and was repeated at Kew on 13 July. 
Ity the Duke of Kent she had an only 
daughter, Alexandrina Victoria, now queen 
•of England. On the duke’s death on 23 Jan. 
1820 the duchess was in straitened circum- 
stances, having only a jointure of 0,000/. and 
an allowance of 3,000/. made her by her 
brother I.(eopold. In 1826, however, parlia- 
ment voted her an annuity of 6,000/. towards 
•the support and education of her daughter 
Victoria, and a further annuity of 10,000/,. 
was granted her in 1831. In the previous i 
year she had been appointed regent of the 
realm in the event of her dau„!l!.: - — 
to t he throne while yet a minor. She resided 
at Kensington Palace, devoting herself to the 
education of her daughter, and during the 
reign of George IV saw little society ; but as 
the Princess Victoria grew up she took her 
from time to time to visit most of the places 
•of interest in England, and gathered round 
her at Kensington a small highly intellectual 
coterie. She regretted the princess’s accession 
to the throne in 1837 as depriving her of her 
■one interest and occujtation. Thenceforward 
she accompanied the court on its periodical 
migrations. - 

She died of cancer atProgmore on 10 March 
1861, and was buried in St, George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, on 26 March, whence her remains 
Were transferred to the royal mausoleum at 
Progmore. 

[Almanoch de Gotha for 1790, 1805-6, 1817, 
1829; Commons* Journals, Ixxx. 471, Ixxxvi. 

,pt. ii. p. 727 ; Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs of 
the Courts and Cabinets of William IV and 
Victoria, ii. 24 ; Greville Memoirs, 1837-52, i.. 
15; Gent. Mag. 1861, pt.i. p. 466; Sir Theodore. 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort.] J. M. B. 

KENT, Eabls of. [See Buegii, Hubert , 
i>E, d. 1243 ; Edmund ‘of Woodstock,’ 1301- 
1329; Geet, Edmund, first Eael (of the 
Grey line), 1420 P-1 489; Grey, Gborob, se- 
cond Earl, d. 1603 (under Grey, Edmund, 
first Earl) ; Grey, Henry, ninth Earl, 
1694-1051; Holland, Edmund, fourth Earl 
'(of the Holland line), d. 1408 (under Hol- 
land, Thomas, second Earl); Holland, 
Sir Thoma8> .first Earl, d. 1300 ; Holland, 
Thomas, second Earl, 1360-1397 ;- Hol- 
land, Thomas, third Earl, and Duke of 


Surrey, 1.374-1400; Neville, William, d, 
1463 ; Odo, d. 1097, bishop of IJayeux.] 

KENT, Maid op. [See Barton, Eliza- 
beth, 1 606 1634.] 

KENT, JAMES ( 1 700 -1770), organist and 
composer, born at V’inchester on 1 .3 March 
1700, was admitted in November 1711 as 
chorister of Winchester Cathedral, under 
V aughan Itichardson. In 17 14 he was sent to 
liOndon, and was for four years a chorister of 
the Chapel Royal, under Dr. William Croft 
[q. v.] In 1718, tlirough the influence of the 
sub-dean (the Rev. John Dolben ),lie was ap- 
pointed organist to the parish church of Fine- 
aon, Northamptonshire. ‘ An organ stool is 
still preserved at Finedon, on whicli Kent 
carved the initials and date, “ J. K., 1717,” 
probably a record of a visit anticipatory of his 
becomingorgani8tthere’(BBMROSE). In 1731 
he was elected organist to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and held the post till 1^37, when 
he succeeded John Bllhop I q. v.l as organist of 
Winchester Cathedral and College, I’he lat- 
ter appointment he resigned in 1774 to Peter 
Fusselj, and died in Winchester on 6 May 
177*8, He was married to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Freeman. 

In 1^78 Kent published, in London, a col- 
lection of twelve anthems. He also wrote 
services in C and D, and assisted Dr. Boyce 
in the conmilatioh'of the latter’s ‘ Cathedral 
Music.’ His anthems were republished in 
London by T. Gresham in 1844. A selec- 
tion of eight of them, together with Kent’s 
two services, was edited in two volumes by 
'Joseph Orfe. 

Kent’s music never rose above mediocrity, 
and he un8crupulou.sly plagiarised the works 
of the Italian composers, esj)t.*cially Bassani, 
and also of Dr. Croft, whose style he closely 
followed, He tookthe chorus ‘ Thy Righteous- 
ness,’ in the anthem ‘Lord, what love,’ from 
Bassani’s ‘ Magnificat ’ in G minor, with very 
little alteration ; and the ‘ Jlallelujah ’ in the 
Anthem ‘ Hearken unto this ’ is trairscribed 
note for note from Bassani’s ‘ Alma Mater' 
(Grove). 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, ii. 50, and i. 150; 
Bemroso’s Choir Chant Book, App. p. xxii; 
Hogarth’s Musical Hist. . p. 299 : Winchester 
Chapter l^oks; Kent’s music in Brit. Mils.] 

h . o. 

KENT, JOHN, or Sion Cent {Jl. 1400), 
also called John of Kentcuuuch, AVelsh 
bard, is said to have been born at Cwm 
Tridwr in the parish of Egllwisilan, or, ac- 
cording to others, at Kilgerran, Pembroke- 
shire. Ho was educated by an uncle named 
Davydd Ddu o Lwyn Davydd Ddu, who 
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lived at Pentyrch, and was afterwards a 
farm-servant nt:ar Caerphilly, hut being ill- 
treated fled to K entch arch, 1 1 erefordshire, and 
entered the service of the Scudamore family 
there. Ilis patrons sent him to ()xfoi*d, and 
eventually he became a parish priest, first at 
Newcastle Enilyii, and then at Kenlchurch. 
Ito is said’ to have lived to the age of a 
hundred and twenty. The popular legends 
make Kent a magician, and many stories of 
his power are st ill currentin Monmouthshire ; 

‘ as great as the dtivil and .lohn of Kent ’ is 
a local proverb. One legend relates that he 
outwitted the devil by being buried half 
within and half without the church at Kent- 
clinrcli. Another tombstone, without an in- 
.scripiiou, is shown as Kent’s at Grosmont, 
IVIomnouthshire (SvMONDS, Diary^ p. 204, 
Camd. Soe.) In the possession of the Scuda- 
more family at. Kontchurch there is an an- 
cient ]»ortrait, supposed to represent Kent ; 
it is engraved in Ooxe’s/ Tour in Monmouth- 
shire,’ p. dd8. The Scuaamores are descended 
from a daughter of Owen Glendower, and 
hence some luive conjectured that Kent was 
Glendower in disguise. 

Kent apparently sympathised with Old- 
castle, a/id it has been conjectured that he 
Avas the pretended chaplain John, whose 
sei’vices at the lollard leader’s house in Kent 
excited the censure of Archbishop Arundel 
(AVit.kins, Concilia, iii. 830-1); hut l^or this 
tlu're is no sullicient authority. Kent sati- 
rised the clergy and friars ; hut there seems 
to be no cA’idence for describing him as a 
lollard. lie is one of the best of the Welsh 
j)oe1s, and one of the first and most success- 
ful cull ivators of ‘continued’ A'crse. Numer- 
ous Welsh poems are extant under his name. 
"Wilkins gives a list of forty-four pieces. Pour 
are printed in the ‘lolo MSS.,’ pp. 285,286, 
21)0, 801 (Welsh MSS. Soc. 1848). One of 
his poems is a ‘ Lamentation on the Condi- 
tion of the Welsh under Henry IV,’ and in 
another poem he alludes to the death of Sir 
John Oldcaslle. Poems by Kent are to be 
found in Additional MS. 24980, and in the 
Myfyr MSS. (Add. MSS. 14962, 14965-7, 
14972, 14974, 14977-9, 14984, ,14988, 16004- 
1 5008, 1 5010, J 5088) in the British Museum. 
Besides his poems, Kent is said to have been 
the author of a grammar, of ‘ The Apologue 
of EiniaAvn ab Gwalchmai,* ‘ Llyfr ;^r OfFeren,’ 

‘ Araith y Tri Brodyr,’ of a version of St. 
John’s Gospel in Welsh, and of some fables, 
besides Latin tlieological treatises. 

The suggestion that John Kent is identi- 
cal Avith John Kent or Gwbnt 1348) is 
im])o.ssible. The latter was a i’ranciscan, 
and doctor of theology at Oxford, where ho 
was divinity reader for his order. He was | 


tAventieth provincial of the Franciscans in 
England, is said to have worked ntirucles, 
and was the author of a commentary on th(j- 
‘ Sentences ’ of Pol er Lombard. He died at 
Hereford, and Avas buried tht're (Monumenta 
i. 538, 554 ; Lblani), Comment, 
tie liienptt. pp. 376-7). 

I [Information supplied by the Rev. M. G-. Wat- 
kins ; Wilkins’s Hist, of Literature of Wales, pp. 
60-9 ; lolo MSS. pp. G7G-7, 682, 687 ; AVilliams’^ 
Eminent Welshmen, ]>p. 268-9; Coxe’s Tour in 
Monmouthshire, pp. 38G- 8; Cambrian Journal, 
Tenby, 1859, pp. 208-75; Phillips’s TTi.story of 
Cilgerran, p. 151 ; two biographical sketches in 
Welsh are contained in Gcirlyfr Hywgraphiadol 
o Knwogion Cymru, pt. ii. and Geiriadur J5yw- 
graffyddol o Enwogion (!!!ymru. | C. L. K. 

KENT, NATHANIEL (1737-1 810), land 
valuer and agriculturist, bora in 1737, Ava.s 
first employed in the dijilomatic service as 
secretary to Sir .Tames Porter at Brussels. 
During his stay there he set hims(!ll“ to .study 
the husbaudrjf of the Austrian Netherlands, 
which was at that time held to be tho best in 
Europe. Some of K.ent’.s let ters to Sir .1 ame.s- 
Porter dated 1766 and 1766 are in Brit. Mua. 
MS. Egerton 2167. lieturning to England in 
1766, he drew up an account of Flemish lius- 
bandry at the request of Sir J ohn Gust, speaker 
of tho 11 ouse of Commons, and was persuaded 
by him to quit diplomacy and devote himself 
to agriculture. He shortly afterwards made 
the valuable acquai ntance of Benjamin Still- 
ingfleet [q, v.] the naturalist. Kent pub- 
lished in]t76‘JIintstoGen tleinen of Landed 
Proj^erty,’ London, 8vo (3x'd edit, 1793), con*- 
taining) among other A'aluahle suggestions, 
some designs lor labourers’ cottages, which 
were greatly in advance of his time (Donald- 
son, Agrifiidt. liiog. p. 69). Tho book brought 
him employment on a largo scale as an estate 
agent and land valuer, and he did much to 
improve English methods of land manago- 
raent (cf. Gent. May. 1811, pt. i. p. 182). 
His work lay chiefly in Norfolk, the farmers- 
of which county presented him in 1808 Avith 
a silver goblet ui acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to agriculture, but he also 8uggest.ed! 
extensive embankments in IJncolnshire,. 
which AA'ere successfully executed. Besides- 
the * Hints ’ he contributed ‘ A General View 
of the Agriculture of the County of Norfolk’’ 
to the ‘ Survey ’ issued by the board of agri- 
culture in 1794, with supplementary remarks, 
Norwich, 1796, and several papers to vols. iv. 
Vi and vi. of Ilunter’s ‘ Georgical Essays,^ 
York, 1803. Kent was for a short time bailifi* 
of George Ill’s farm in the Great Park at 
Windsor. Particulars concerning the king’s 
farm, communicated by him to the Society 
of Arts in 1798, were subsequently published 
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in pamphlet form. He died of apoplexy at 
Puiluiju, Middlesex, 10 Oct. 1810. 

.Another Nathaniel Kent {fl. 1730), 
.scholar, born at Weodon, Northamptonshire, 
was educated at Kton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. Ho proceeded B.A. 1720, A.J\I. 
1733, and became a fellow of King’s College. 
In 1744 he was for a time deranged, but re- 
covered, and .in 1748 was hoad-master of 
Wisbech school, and afterwards curat<j of 
Kersey in Sullblk. While at Cambridge ho 
published ‘Excerptn qumdarn ex Luciani 
Sfiinosatensis Operibus. In usnm Tyronum,’ 
('ambridgii, 1730, 8vo. Latin notes and a 
Latin version accompany the text. The 
work was several times reprinted in London ; 
the third edition ‘ prioribus auctior et emen- 
latior’ appeared in 1757; another ed. 1788. 

[For the land valuer see Gent. Mag. 1310, 
pt. ii. pp. 396, 462; Kent’s books in Brit. Mxts. | 
Cat.; and authorities quoted; for the scholar see j 
Harwood’s Alumni Etoneuses; p. 316;. Cat. of] 
Cambridge Graduate.s; Cooper’s Memorials^ of 
Cambridge, i. 229; Brit. Mus. Cat.]- B, B. 

KENT, ODO OF {d. 1200), abbot of Battle. 
[See Odo.] 

KENT, THOMAS {d. 1489), mathema^ 
tician, was elected follow of Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1480. According to Tanner and 
I’its, bo had no small reputation as an astro- 
nomer and mathematician, and issued pre- 
dictions as to the severe winteV and famine 
of 1400. He died, however, of the plague 
7 Sept. 1489, and was buried in the Merton 
hurying-ground. He is said to have written 
a treati,se on astronomy, but if he did so it 
has perished. 

Another Thomas Kent' ( j(f. 14001 was 
clerk to the privy council. He graauated 
as a doctor of civil and canon law, probably 
at Cambridge, and was clerlt to tlxe privy 
council as early as 1444. Ilis name conse- 
quently appears at the foot of many acts of 
the privy council (cf. N ICOIAS, Proceedings 
of the Privy Council, vi. 31, 37, 38, &c. ; 
Stevenson, Letters and Papers illustrative 
of the Wars of the English in France during 
thilleigncfPLem'y VI, i.490,493,&c.; for his 
signature see Frit, Mus. Cotton. MS. Galba, 
B. 1. 151), . Kent was frequently employeu 
as an ambassador to various countries. On 
4 J Illy 1 444 he was appointed, with Sir Hum- 
frey Stafford, William Pyrton, and William 
Cotesbroke, to treat for commercial inter- 
course with Holland and Zealand (Rymbb, 
Foedera, xi. 67). On 20 July 1459 ho was 
one of several CQpimissioners, among whom 
was the Bishop of Durham, to treat with tlie 
king of Scotland about a truce (ib. xi. 424) ; 
his last pmbassy seems to have been entered 
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I upon 20 Sept. 14(57, when ho made arrange- 
j m<mts for the marriage of Charles tJie Bold 
i with Margaret, sister of Edward IV (ib. p. 
390). His salary when on an imibassy seems 
; to have been '20s. a day {ib. p. 504). Mean- 
while, on7 Jan. 14 14-5,hehad been appointed 
: sub-eonstabUi of England, at a salary of one 
; hundred marks a year from the customs of 
SouthamptoJi {ih. j*. 75), A 'I'homas Kent, 

: who may havi* been tin? same us the ambas- 
sador, resisted the rectory of St. Dunstan-in- 
, the- East, London, in 1443, and was presented 
to the rectory of Woodford, Essex, 22 Aug. 
1468. 

[Tanner’s Biog. Brit.; Pits, Ibl. Hist, do Reb; 
Angl. p. 91 4 ; W ood’sHist. and Anl it|. of Univ, of 
Oxf. ed. Gutch, App. p. 203 ; Brodriok’s Memo- 
rials of Merton (Oxf. Hist. Sot*.), pp. 37, 64, 241. 
Eortho ambassador see anthoritios quoted ; Now- 
court’s Report, i. 333, ii. 662 ; and tor his other 
embassies see Rymer’s Feodora, pp. 138, 186, 187, 
189, 229, 233, 241, 269, 272, 274, 301. 415,424, 
604, 624, 641, 642^ 663, 665, 670, 578, 590.] 

W. A. J. A. 

KENT, WILLIAM (1684-1748), painter, 
sculptor, architect, and landscape gardener, 
Was bom in the North Riding of ^'orksliire 
in 1684, and was apprenticed to a coach- 
painter in his fourteenth year. Five years 
afterwards ho left his employer without 
leave and came to Loudon. There he mode 
some attempts at portrait and historical 
painting, which, says Walpole, induced some 
‘ gentlemen of his country ' (county ? ) to send 
him to Rome. He went to Romo in company 
with John Tnlman [q. v.], the Jirst director 
of the Society of Antiquaries, st iidied under 
the Cavalier Luti, and gained a second prize 
in the second class at the academy. At 
Rome also he met with other patrons. Sir 
William Wentwortli allowed him 40/. a year 
for seven years, and in 17 10 lie attracted the 
notice of the Earl of Burlington [see Hoyle, 
Richard, third Earl op Burlington], who 
brought him to England with him, and gave 
him apartments in his town house for the re- 
mainder of his life. Through the influence 
of the earl ho soon obtained extensive em- 
ployment in port,rait-painting, and covered 
the walls and ceilings in the houses of the 
aristocracy with historical and allegorical sub- 
jects. Among the works mentioned by Horace 
vValpolo are ‘ full-lengtlis ’ (for the. Right 
Hon. Henry Pelham [q. v.]) at Eslier, Surrey; 
frescoes in the' hall at Wanstead House (now 
destroyed), Essex ; ceilings and staircases for 
Sir Robert AValpple at Houghton, Norfolk ; 
end a staircase at Rainham, Norfolk, for 
Lord Townshend. But his talents did not 
lie in this direction. Hogarth’s verdict, that 
neither England nor Italy ever produced s? 
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more cont<fm})tiblo dauber than Kent, has When he first seriously turned his ntten- 
not boon reversed since. William Mason, tion to architecture is not clearly ascei;fained, 
in the ‘Knglish Garden,’ praises Kent’s land- | butheprobablybegou at an early date to assist 
scape gardening at the expense of his paint- the Marl of Iturlington in his architectural 
ing; and even 11 oraceAValpole, who regarded designs ; and in 17:f7, with the assistance of 
him as a genius in other branches of art, his lordship, he published two folio volumes 
tells us that Kcmt’s poi'traits ‘ bore little re- of the * iJesigns of Inigo Jones,’ with a few 
semblanct; to the p(‘rsons who sat for them, , by the earl and himself, and one by Palladio, 
and the colouring was worse,’ and that Gn j the master and guide of them all. Kent’s 
his ceilings Kent's drawing was as defective ! desigiis in this volume were mostly of chim- 
as the colouring of his jiortraits, and as void ; neypieces and doors, but included one for a 
of every merit.’ lie adds that Sir Ilobert i royal art gallery, in which panels for paintings 
AVulpole would not permit him to work in j alternated with niches for sculpture. Many of 
colours at Houghton, but restrained him to thonobility and some of the royal family were 
chiaroscuro. His portrait-painting was also amongthesubscribersto this handsome work, 
the thennrofa witty epigram by Lord Chester- Kent went a second time to Home, before 
field : — 1719, and in 1730 he paid a third visit there to 


As to A]ielle.s, Ammon’s son Study architecture and buy piet nres for Lord 

WouM only deign to sit ; Burlington. It was perhaps on this occasion 

So, to thy pencil, Kent ! ulono that he acquired the collection of engravings 

AVill JJrunswick’s form submit ! formed by his old master Tjut i, who had died 

Equal 3 'onr enviod wonders! save 1/24. After his return he added largely 

This ditfereuco we seo, t0,hi.s reputation as an architect and a land- 

Ono would no other painter havo-r- , scape gardener. He altered and decorated 
No other would have thee. Kensington Palace, of which the staircase 

was thought by Horace WaJpolo to be * the 
Hogarth did not spare him or his patron least defective work of his pencil.’ He built 


Equal 3 'onr enviod wonders? save 
This ditfereuce we see. 

One would no other painter havor— 
No other would have thee. 


not Kent — he introduced the statue of 
Kent surmounting the gate of Burlington 
House, and supported on a lower level by 
those of Kaphael and Michael Angelo; and 
in his ‘Burlesque on Kent’s Altar-piece at 
8t.. (Toment’s’ (St. Clement Hanes in the 
Strand, 172o) he caricatured without mercy 
the feeble comj)osition and bad draughts- 
manslii]), which had already led Bishop Grib- 
son to order its removal from the church. But 
Kent was able bv bis iufiuencc at court to re- 


.parade at Whitehall. Devonshire House in 
-Piccadilly, the Earl of Yarborough’s in Ar- 
lington Street, and Ilolkliam, Norfolk, the 
seat of the Earl of Leicester, are also examples 
of his skill in the Pulladian style, and do more 
than any other of his existing woiTis to justify 
the high patronage which he enjoyed. 

Despite his poor ability he was selected 
to execute the statue of Shakespeare for 
Poets’ Comer in Westminster Abbey, and 


Kent was able by bis influence at court to re- was appointed principal painter to the crowm 
taliate upon Hogarth by preventing him from after the death of Charles Jervus [q. v.] in 
execulingaportraitgroupofthe royal family 1739. Besides this office he held those of 
andotlier vyorks (see ‘Notes by George Vertue’ master-carpenter, architect, and keeper of the 
in the Brit. Mm. Add. MS. 23076, p. 06). pictures, all of which, together with a pension 

Nevertheles-s Kent easily made his way in of 100/. a year for his works at Kensington 

Tk 1 Ikvr Ikio -WTk * n ym* «^rk a a 4.1m vm \ 1 1m. ... 4. 1. ^ ... ...... ... 1 


of art, and lie .soon became the fashionable authoritatively during Ins life.’ He was still 
oracle in all matters of taste. His skill in engaged on his most imoortant and favourite 
design was so jirized that, according to Horace work (Holkham) when lie died at Burlington 
Walpole, ‘he was not only consulted for fur- House of an attack of inflammation in the 
nituro, as frame.s of pictures, glasses, tables^ bowels on 12 April 1748. He was buried ‘in 
chairs, &:c., but for plate, for a barge, for a very handsome manner’ in Lord Burling- 
a cradle. And so impetuous was ffishion ton’s vault at Chiswick. ‘His fortune,’ says 
that two great ladie.s prevailed on him to Walpole, ‘which with pictures and books 
make designs for their birthday gowns. The amounted to about 10,000/., ho divided be- 


one he dre.ssed in a petticoat decorated with 
columns of the five orders ; the other like a 
bronze, in a copper-coloured satin with orna- 
ments of gold.’ 


tween his relations and an acitress, with whom 
he had long lived in particular friendship.’ 

It is only as an architect that Kent’s 
artistic reputation now survives. If, as has 
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Ijecti asserted, he had any hand in designing 
the btaiutiful colonnade of Burlington Iloiise 
(jiow lying neglected on the einbnnhnient 
at Battersea), this rejuitation might stand 
higher, but there appears to be no sufKcicnt 
reason for depriving the Earl of Burlington 
of the full merit of this work. On the other 
hand, there seems to be no doubt that he 
was the real designer of Tlolkham, although 
the plans -were published after Kent’s death 
by his pupil and assistant, Matthew Bret- 
tingham, without any mention of Kent [see 
Bkki'tixgiiam, Matthkav, the elder, and 
Bbbttinoham, RonKUT Eukzk], lie was a 
faithful follower of the Palladian style, the 
principles of AvhicU he under^t^d, and his 
buildings, especially the Horse Guards, have 
the merit of fine proportion. As a decorator 
and designer of furniture he was heavy, but 
not without style. 

Other works of Kent which are praised by 
Walpole are a staircase at I-^dy Isabella 
l^’inch’s in Berkeley Square, the ‘Temple of 
\'('nus’ at Stowe, and the great room at the 
Right lion. Henry Pelham’s in Arlington 
Street. For this statesman he also built a 
( lothic house at Esher ; and other works in the 


at Hampton Court Palace, ‘ The Interview of 
Henry V and the Princess Katharine’ (784), 
and tbe marriage of the same persons (788); 
and a model by Kent for a palace in Hytlo 
Park is also to be seen there. A portrait of 
Kent by himself was lent by the Rev. W. V. 
Harcourt to the Loan Exhibit ion of Portraits 
j at South Kensington in 18(37 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting; Redgrave’s 
Diet. : Bryan’s Diet. ((3 raves ami Armstrong); 
Redgraves’ Century of Painters ; Cunningham’s 
Lives of British Artists, 1831 ; The English 
Garden, by W. Mason, Commoulary, &c., by W. 
Burgh, 1783; Eergusson’s History of Architec- 
ture; Gwilt’s Encyclopaedia of Architecture; 
SarsHeld Taylor’s Fine Arts in Groat Britain ancl 
Ireland; Cat. of Loan Exhibition of Portraits at 
South Kensington, 1867 ; BiographieUniversello, 
article ‘Luti, Benoit; ’ Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, V. 329, vi. 169; Chalmers’s Diet.; Gould’s 
Sketches of- Artists ; Pye’s Patronage of British 
Art ; Seginei’'8 Diet.; Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexi- 
kon; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. (1891), App, 
pt,.ix. p. 191 ; Dobson’s Hogarth (1891).] 

C. M. 

KENT, WILLIAM (1751-181 2),capfatu 
in the navy, born in 1761, son of Henry Kent 


same style were the law courts at Westminster of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and of his Avife Mary, 
and a choir screen in Gloucestfer Cathedral ; sisterof Vice-admiralJohnHunterrq.A'.],was 


but all these have been demolished. IHs most 
i mportant ‘ gardens ’ were those of SirCharles 
Cntterel Dormer and of Carlton House, but 
they no longer exist. Walpole calls himr 
the ‘father of modern gardening,’ ‘ the in* 
ventor of an ai’t that realizes painting and , 
improves nature. Mahomet imagined ah Ely- 
sium, but Kent created many.” His claim 


promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 1781, 
and after continuous service in the Channel 
and North Sea was appointed in 1796 to the 
command of the Supply, in which, on 15 Feb., 
he sailed for New South Wales, in company 
with his uncle. Captain Hunter, in the Re- 
Itauce. The ships arrived at Sydney on 
7 Sept,, and for the next five years Kent 


to be the inventor of that more naWal style was employed in the service of the colony, 
of gardening and planting which was after- making several voyages to Norfolk Island 
Avards developed so greatly by ‘Capability’’ and the Capo of Good^ Hope, and .surA'oying 
Brown [see Bkowx, Lancelot] and others P^rts of the coast of Noav South ales. In 
’ . — . - October 1800 he sailed for England in com- 
mand of the Buffalo, and on his arrival was 
reappointed to her, .lune 1801, for the re- 


seems to be Avell founded, although Bridg- 
man, Avho invented the ‘ haha,* was to some 
ext ent his predecessor. The principles Kent 
folloAved Avoro those laid down by Pope in his 
‘ Epistle to the Earl of Burlington,’ and had 


turn A'oyage to Sydney, where, in October 
1^02, he was promoted by the governor, 


been illustrated by Pope himself in his famous Captain King, to the rank of commander. 


garden at Twickenham. Mason, in his ‘Eng- 
lish Garden,’ speaks of Kent as Pope’s ‘ bold 
associate'.’ In connection with John Wootton 
q. V.] Kent designed some illustrations to 
lay’s ‘ Fables,’ and he executed the vignettes 




to the large edition of Pope^s ^ Works/ and bring back as many cows as possible of the 

^ ' . ^ M \ 1 i/k nr 1 xi.,. 1.1^ 


In the following April he was ordered to go 
to Norfolk Island Avith stores, and thence 
through the islands examining their capa- 
bilities as to the supply of cattle and forage. 
He was afterwards to go to Calcutta and 


plates to Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ 1751. All 
of these are poor, and the last are execrable. 

Kent designed the decorationsofthechapel- 
royal at the marriage in 1731 of Princess 
Anne and the Princeof Orange, and published 


best breed. On 19 May ho made the south- 
west coast of New Caledonia, and discovered 
a * beautiful and extensive harbour,’ which 
he named Port St. Vincent, where he re- 
mained for scA'eral weeks (Kent, Journal ^ 


an engraving of the scene. He also published quoted m ‘Quarterly RevieAV, 111. 32). In 
a print of Wolsey’s hall at Hampton Court. January 1804 he was at Calcutta {Addit. 
Two pictures \>y Kent are still exhibited MS. 13753, f. 90), and returned to Port 
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Jackson in June, bringing back a supply of 
cattle and other stores. He wus afterwards 
moved into the Investigator, which had 
undergone a thorough repair [cf. Flinders, » 

Matthew], and in 1805 was sent home with 
impoi’tant information about tlio state of 
Peru. Tlie Investigator was paid oil' at 
Plymouth on 22 Dec. 1805, and on 22 Jan. 

1800 Kent was advanced to post rank. In 
November J808 he was appointed to the 
Agincourt, and from her was moved to the 
Union of 08 guns, in command of which, off j landed, and where her child, a son, was boi’ii. 
Toulon, h«' died 20 Aug. 1812. Mother and son were brought into the im;- 

In 1701 Kent married his cousin Eliza, senco of a Christian past or, an earlier St. Serf, 


swineherd, who was secretly a Christian. 
Her suitor met her by stratagem In a*wood, 
and having violated her she became pregnant. 
AVhen her father heard of her condition, he 
caused her to be hurled from tbe top of a hill 
called Kepduff, but she escaped without in- 
imy. He then put her in a coracle, or boat of 
hides, in Aberlady Ray, and left her to the 
mercy of the winds and waves. The boat was 
first carried out beyond the Isle of May, then 
driven up the Frith lo Culross, lAdiere she- 


daughter of William Kent of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and left issue one son, born at Sydney 
in 1 70S). A ])nrtrait of Kent in pastel is in the 
possession of his grandson Mr. Charles Kent. 

Ilnforinatiou fi*om Mr. Charles Kent ; Gent. 
Mag. 1810 pt. i. p. 288, 1812 pt. ii. p. 400; 
O’Byrrif’s N;ival Biog. Diet, s.n, ‘Kent, William 
George Ciirlilo;’ Collins’s Account of iheEnglish 
Colony in Kew South Wales, ii. 306; Flinders’s 
Voyage to Terra Australis ; official letters, &c., 
in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. . 


or one to whom that name was afterwards 
erroneously given, who on seeing the child 
exclaimed in Celtic, ‘Mungo, ’i.e. my dear one. 
Mother and child were baptised by him, the 
latter receiving the Christian name of Kenti- 
gem, or head chief, in allusion to his descent. 
He was trained in the monastic school at 
Culross kept by the saiut, and became one of 
hie chief favourites. In early manhood ho left 
his protector to become a missionary to the 
people of his, own race, and took up his resi- 


K.ENTEN {fl. 685), Weet-Saxon King, dence ait Cathures (now Glasgow), beside a 
[See Clnxavine.] cemetery and a church founded by St. Ninian 

KENTIGERN or St. Mvn’qo( 618P~603) [(J. r.], but then in ruins. There he wa.s chosen 
was tlie apostle of the Strathclyde Britons.’ bishop by the king, clergy, and people who 
There i.s a fragment of a life of Kentigern by remained Christian, and was consecrated, ac- 
an unknown author of the twelfth century, cording to Jocelyn, by a bishop summoned 
and a hiography written near the close of that from Ireland for the purpose. After some 
cent ary by Jocelyn, a monk of Furness, who years he suffered such porsecutiou from hea- 
telbs us that he had before him two lives of theus in the neighbourhood, the kindred of a 
the saint, one u.sed in the church, and another King Morken, that he removed to W ales. On 


in the vernacular; that in both of these there 
was sometl 1 tug contrary to sound doctrine and 
the catholic faitli, and that his puiposo was 
to compile a life free from these blemishes, 
and to ‘ sen.son what had been composed in a 
barbarous way with Roman salt.’ The main 


the way he stopped for a time in the Cumber- 
land mountains, where he converted many 
to the faith, and then went to Menovia (now 
St. Davids). Having obtained a grant of land 
from the king of North Wales or the king’s 
son, he founded the monastery of Llanelwy 


facts given by these writers .of . the twelfth (afterwards St. Asaph’s) in the vale of Cl wyd, 
century are regarded as historical, and are and gathered aroimd him 965 monks, some of 
to some extent Confirmed by the records of tyhomwere employed in agriculture, others in 
AVales, Adanman’s ‘ Life of St. Columba,’and education and the conducting of divine ser- 
the dedication of churches to St. Kentigern vice, while the more experienced accompanied 
in tbe localities jissociatod with his life. ■ Kentigern on his missionary tours. The battle 
Kentigern was born probably in 518. His of ATtaaret,near Carlisle, fou^it in 673, esta- 
mother, Thenaw, was the daughter of Loth, Wished the supremacy of the Christian party 
a Rritish prince, after whom the Xjothians among the Britons of the north, and Redde- 
are called, and whose seat was at .Traprain rech the Bountiful, who then became king of 
Law, then named Dunpelder, halfway be- . StrathcHde, sent messengers to recall Kenti- 
tween Haddington and Dunbar. Prior to gern. The latter appointed Asaph his suc- 
that time there had been a church at Dun- cessor in the monastery, and returned to the 
pelder, and though Loth is described as a north with many of his monks, llcdderech 
semi-pagan, his daughter was a Christian, and and his people met him at Hoddam in Dum- 
perhnps a nun. She was sought in marriage friesshire, and welcomed him with great joy. 
by Owen or Ewon, a Briton of the noblest There he fixed his see for some years, found- 
stock, but she refused his offer, preferring a ing churches and ordaining clergy; and at this 
life of virginity. Her father was so indignant period he visited Galloway, and reclaimed its 
that he handed her over to the charge of a Pictish inhabitants from the idolatry and 
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heresy into which they had fallen after the 
death* of St. Kiuiau. After this Kontigcrn 
returned to (ilasgow, which became hence- 
forth the headquart ors of Christianity among 
the Strathclyde Ilritons. He was tl)e great 
means of jdanting or restoring Christianity in 
that large district which afterwards htrmcd 
the diocese of Glasgow. He also visited 
Alban, i.e. Scotland north-east of the Forth, 
and the flodicution of some churches in Aber- 
deenshire boars wit-ness to his labours in that 
(juartcr. He is also said somewhat doubt- 
fully to have sent missionaries to Orkney, 
Norway, and Iceland. In his later years St. 
Colnraba (of whose intercourse with King. 
Iiedderc(^h we have 1 races in Adamnan’s ‘Life’ ) j 
cam(! from Iona with many followers to visit 
him. Kentigern went out to meet him with 
a largo ijjtinue, and as the two bands ap- 
proached they sang alternately appropri^ite, 
vorscis of the Psalms. Tlie two venerable men 
exchanged crosiers in token of mutual affec- 
tion. Kentigerq died on 13 Jan. 603, and his 
grave is sliown in the crypt of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, nam,ed from him St. Mungo’s. Jocelyn 
says he lived to the age of 187, but historians 
are agreed in striking off the century. Many, 
miracles were in after times attributed to 
him ; e.g. lie ploughed his fields with a stag 
and a wolf from the forest, sowed sand ana 
reaped wheat, caused the Clyde to overflow 
its banks, and to bring the barns of the king 
Avho persecuted him to his own dwelling. 
"When sonio of the highland clergy who 
came with St. Columba stole one of his rams 
and cut oil* its head, he caused the decapitated 
animal to run back to the flock, and tuimed 
tlie head to sfone in the hands of tho thief. 
"When a boy at Culross he restored to life a 
pet robin which his companions had tom in 
jiieces, and kindled a fire with a frozen oak 
branch. King lleddercch found a ring which 
he had given to his queen on the finger of a 
sleeping knight, threw it into the Clyde, and 
thendomandeditofhis spouse. In her distress- 
she applied to the saint, and he sent a monk 
to the river to fish, who caught a salmon with 
the ring in its month. Hence the bird, tree^ 
fish, and ring in the arms of Glasgow. 

[Bishop Forbes’s St. Kentigern in. vol. v. of 
tho Historians of Scotland ; Skene’s Celtic Scot- 
land, vol. ii. ; Notes and Queries, 2ud series, i. 
194 , ii. 13, 92 ; Diet, of Christian Biog.] 

G. W. S. 

KENTISH, JOHN (1768-1863), Unita- 
rian divine, only sou of John Kentish (d. 
1814), was born at St. Albans, Hertfordshire, 
on 26 June 1768. His father, at one time a 
draper, was the youngest son, and ultimately 
the heir, of Thomas Kentish, who in 1723 was 
high sheriff of Hertfordshire. His mother 
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I was Hannah (d. 1703), daughter and heiress 
I of .Kcaser Vandcrplank. After passing 
j through ( he school of John W’orsley at Hert- 
! ford, he was entered in 1784 ns a divinity 
^ student at Da ventry academy, nmler Thomas 
: Belsliam [q.v.], William Hroadbent [q. v.]» 
i and Eliezer Cogan [q. v.l 1 n Sept ember 1 788 
ho removed, with two fellow-students, to the 
new college at Hackney, in consequence of 
a prohibition by the Coward trust(;es of any 
use of written prayers at Daveiit ry. In the 
autumn of J 790 ho left Hackney to become- 
tlie first minister of a newly formed Unita- 
rian congregation at Plymoutb Dock (now 
Devbnport), Devonshire. A chapel was built 
in George Street (oj)ened 27 April. 1791 by 
Theophilus Lindsey [(j. v.]), and a prayer- 
book drawn up by Kentishand Thomas Porter 
of Plymouth, fn 1 794 he succeeded Porter 
as minister of the Treville Street congrega- 
tion, Plyniouth. In 1795 ho removed to Jjon- 
don as afternoon preacher at the Gravel Pit,. 
Hackney, adding to this office in 1802 that 
of morning preacher at St. Thomas’s Chapel, 
Southwark; On 23 Jan. 1803 he und(^rtook 
the pastorate of the New Meeting, Birming- 
ham. In 1832 he declined the emolument but 
retained the office of pastor, and continued to 
I preach frequently till 1844. He ret ained his 
I tacultiesto a great age, and died of pneumonia 
on Sunday, 6 March 1863, at his residence. 
Park Vale, Edgbnston. On 15 Marcli he was 
buried in Kaye Hill cemetery, llirmingliam. 
A mural tablet to his memory was i)]accd in 
the New Meeting, removed in 1862 to tho 
church of the Messiah, Birmingham. His 
■portrait, painted in 1840 by Philiip.s, was en- 
graved by Lupton j a full-length silhouette, 
executed in 1851, exhibits lus short stature, 
portly figure, and old-fashioned costume witli 
knee-breeches. He married, in October 1 805, . 
Mary (6. 21 March 1775, d. 9 March 1864), 
daughter of John Kettle of Birmingham, but 
had no issue. 

Kentish was a man of great personal dig- 
nity, and. his weight of character, extensive 
learning, And ample fortune munificently ^- 
fliuu8t«r^, secured for him a consideration 
rarely accorded to a nonconfonnist minister. 
His favourite study was biblical exegesis ; 
he was a scholar of solid attainment, versed 
in oriental languages, and familiar with the 
labours of German critics. In politics an old 
whig, he was in religion a Unitarian of the 
most conservative type, holding closely to 
the miraculous basis of revelat ion. His ser- 
mons were remarkable for beauty of style. 

Ho published, in addition to separate ser- 
mons (1796-1844): 1. ‘Lqtter to James 
White,’ &c., 1794, 8vo. 2. ‘ Reply to Fuller’s 
Examination of the Oalvinistic and Socinian 
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Systems,’ itc., 2nd edit. 1798, 8vo. 8. ‘Notes rolled a member of the Vintners’ Company 
and Comments on J’ussages of Scripture,’ d April 1731,and was elected master ifl 177b. 
1K14, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 18-10, 8vo; 3rd edit. A portrait of him in their court-room .slio-ws 
J8-18, 8vo. 4. ‘ Biographical Notice of Rev. that he was a man of solid proportions witha 
Ceorge Wiche,’ iS:c., 1847, 8vo. 5. ‘Sermons,’ slight inward squint, lie was married and 
&c., Hirmingham, 1848, 8vo; 2nd edit, with had one .son, whom he bred a druggist, but who 
Memoir’ by .fohn Kenrick [q. v.], l8o4, 8vo. died j'oung, and one daughter, who became 
Ilis ‘ Memoir ’ of Timothy Kenrick [q. v. jis attached to his clerk, but died before her 
prefixed to the latter’s ‘Exposition,’ 1807, father would allow the marriage. The clerk 
8vo, 3 vols. To the ‘ Monthly Repo.sitory ' behaved in so honourable and con.siderate a 
and ‘ Chri.stian Reformer’ he was a frequent manner in the dillicult circumstances of the 
contributor, usuallv with the signature ‘ N.’ engagement that Kenton made him his chief 
[Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, friend, and bequeathed to him 300,000/. lie 
1816. p. 187 ; March’s IlLst. Presb. and Geii. » liberal benefactor ot the parjsh .school 

Rapt. ('Imrchrs in t ho West of England, 1835, where he was educated, of Sir John Ca.ss s 
pp. 504 sq., 526 sq.; Inquirer, 19 March 1863, school in Portsoken, and of the ^'intner.s’ 
j). 180 (article by .John Kenrick, reprinted from Company. He gave 5,1)00/. to St. Rartholo- 
tho Birmingham Mercury); Ohristian Reformer, mow’s Hospital, of which his friend llarhy 
1853 pp. 262, 265 sq. (memoir by John Kenrick, was treasurer, and a surgical ward in the 
reprinted with Sermons, 1854), 1854 p.- 223; north wing is called after liini. ’ lie was 
Cuitarian Herald, 18 March 1864, p, 99 ; Addit. buried in Stepney Church, where he has a 
MS. 2-1870; personal recollection.] A. O. , monument by Westmacott, and the master 
KENTON, BENJAMIN (1719-1802), and court of the Vintners attend an annual 
vintner and philanthropist, was bom inField- sermon to commemorate his benefactions. A 
gate St roet, Whitechapel, on 19 Nov. 1719. street near Brunswick Square, London, is 
ilis mother kept gipengrocer’s shop, and named after him. 

he was educated in ’the charity school of [ Herbert’s Hlstoiy of the Twelve Great Livery 

parish. At the age of fifteen he was appren- Companies, ii. , 634 , 637 ; Benjamin Standring’s 
ticed to t he keeper of the Angel and Ci’own; B. Kenton, a Biographical Sketch, London. 
Inn, Whitechapel, and when ho had served, 1878; Monthly Magazine, 1802; information 
his time became waiter and drawer at the - received at Vintners’ Hall.] N. M. 

Crown and Magpie in A Idgato. A large crown 

of stone surmounted by a magpie of pear-tree . KENTON, 'NICHOLAS (r/. 1408), Car- 

wood wa.s t he sign, an(i .sea-captains were the melite, bora at Kenton, near Frumlingham, 
princijml customers. The owner wantonly let Sufiblk, became a Carmelite at Tp.swich, 
the Magpie d(‘cay and changed the name to and studied at Cambridge. On 2 March 
the Crown. Custom fell olf; he died, and 1419, being then resident at Whitofriar.s, 
the bu.sine.<s pas.sod into Kenton’s bahds. The j London, he was ordained sub-deacon, and on 
sea-captains who had previously purchased 1 Dec. 1420 priest. In 1444 he was chosen 
their ale for long voyages at the tavern still twenty-fifth provincial of his order in Eng- 
bought it of Kuntori, who wa.s famous as an land in a council held at Stamford, and re- 
attentive waiter. It often excited their ad- tained his office twelve years. He died in 
miration that, when they were dining above London 4 Sept. 1468, and was buried at 
stairs, the waiter below in the bar knew when "Whitefriars. Weover quote.s his epitaph 
the candles wanted snuffing, and his explana- (J?\inerall MonummU, y. 438). Leland 
tion thathi.sknowledgewasduetonoextraor- \vrongly gives the date of death as 1400, 
dinary in.stinct, but merely to the observation Kenton is crtKlited with a commentary on 
of a contemporary light in the bar, does not the ^ Song of Songs ’ and a variety of thco- 
seem to have diminished their opinion of his logical treatises. He is also said to have 
sagaci ty . He restored t he .sign of the magpie, written lives of saints belonging to hks order ; 
and became ])os.sessed of a secret which made among them was a ‘ Life of St. Cyril.’ The 
hisfortumqlbatofbottlingnlesothatitcould Bollandists suggest that this collection of 
pass through the changes of climate on the livesmay possibly beidenticnl with an anony- 
voyage to India round the Cape, without the mous collection in their possession (Acta 
cork living ont of the bottle. Thomas Harley Sanctorum, January, iii. (>88). Bale specifies 
{q. V,] was alderman of Portsoken, theward in a number of letters of Kenton’s with some 
which Kenton took a house, and gave him exactness, and in Brit. Mas. Harleian MS. 
judicious advice as to investments. He thus 1819, f. 190 b, gives the purport of one. Ken- 
attained to great wealth, and on retiring from ton is also credited with ‘ Carmen votorum 
activis business went to live in Cower Street, ad dominum Albertura Carmelitam et do- 
and there died25May 1802. lie had been en- minum Audream episcopum’ (i.e. St. An- 
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drew of Fiesole); St. Andrew is said to have 
worked a miracle for Kenton’s benefit (i’A. 
January, iii. 687). 

[lieland’s Commont. de Seriptt. p. 4.59; Bale, 
viii. 28 ; llarleian MS. 3838, if. 91 cf-92« (Bale’.s 
Heliades) ; Pits, p. 658 ; Davy’s Athense Suf- 
folcienscs in Addit. JVLS. 19165, if. 75-6 ; C. de 
Villiers’s Bibl. Carmelit. ii. 499-501.] C. L. K. 

KENULF {d. 1000), bishop of Winches- 
ter. [See CBNWtTLF.] 

KENULF or CYNEWULF (A 800) 
Anglo-Saxon poet. [See Kynbwulp.] 

KENWEALH {d. 072), king of the West 
Sa.xons. [See Cmjswalu.] 

KENYON, JOHN (1784-1856), poet and 
philanthropist, was born in 1 784 in the parish 
of Trelawney , J ainaica,Avhero his father owned 
extensive sugar plantations. Uis mother was 
a daughter of John Simpson of Bounty Hall 
in the same parish, also a sugar planter. Both 
parents died while Kenyon was a boy at 
l^'ort Bristol School, Bristol. Thence he went 
for a time to the Charterhouse, and after 
some desultory dabbling in experimental 
science at Nicholson’s Philosophical Iiiatitute, 
Soho, i»roceeded in 1802 to Peterliouse, pam- 
bridge, Kenyon left Cambridge without a 
degree in 1808, married, and settled at Wood- 
lands, between Alfoxden and Nether Stowey 
in Somerset. Here he made, the acquaint-, 
anco of Thomas Poole [q. v.], and through 
him of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Charles Lamb, and an ever-widening circle 
of men of letters, llich, and without ambir 
tion, he spent his life in society, travel, di- 
lettantism, dining, and dispensing ^clmrity. 
Among the first to profit by his philanthropy 
were Coleridge’s family. In later life he 
distribiited his alms in a systematic manher 
through the medium of sisters of charity, 
who investigated every case. At Paris m 
1817 Kenyon met Ticknor, the historian, of’ 
Spanish literature, who corresponded with 
him for years, and introduced to liim many 
Americans, to whom his house was always 
open . Among these were Bayard Taylor and 
James T. Fields. , r 

0th or of Kenyon’s friends about this period 
were Bryan W aller Procter (Barry Cornwall) 

. V.], Augustus AVilliam Hare[q. v.], Julius 
Charles Haro [q. v.], and Craob Robinson 
[q^. V. ] At Fiesole in 1 830 he met Landor, who 
when in England was frequently his guest, 
and wrote part of ‘ Orestes at Delphos ’ under 
his roof. Kenyon was one of Southey’s travel- 
ling companions on his French tour in 1838, 
and when, to procure him complete relief, 
the^ persuaded him to play, as il in jest, the 
part of a prince, while they divided among 


themselves the officc-s of his suite, Kenyon 
selected that of master of the horse, and mado 
all the necessary arrangements for posting. 
Meeting Browning at a «1 inner-party, he dis- 
covered in him the son of one of his school- 
fellow'.s at Fort Bristol, whom he had lost 
sight of. This was the beginning of a warm 
and close friendship hx‘oki;n only by death. 
Kenyon first introduced Browning, at tho 
bouse of Jier parents, to Ivlizabeth Barrett, 
a distant relative and mi-dii^ant cousin of 
Kenyon, who became Browning’s wife. To 
Kenyon Browning dedicated bis ‘ Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics.’ Failing to procure 
for Kenyon a copy of the picture of ‘Andrea 
del Sarto aud his wife’ in the Pitti Palace, 
Browning wrote and sent to him from Flo- 
rence the poem ^ Andrea del Sarto.’ When 
the Brownings visited England, Kenyon’s 
house was their home, and Iiere in 1856 Mrs. 
Browning. fip.i8hed * Aurora Leigh,’ and dedi- 
cated it te^jjjpayQn in grateful remembrance 
pf a friend^^ ‘far beyond the common uses 
of mere relationship and sympathy of mind.* 

. Kenyon was, early left a widower, and iu 
1823 married Caroline, sister' of J ohn Curteis, 
a wealthy bachelor, whoso residence, 31) De- 
vonshire Place, he shared when in London. 
He had also a villa at Torquay, and ot here 
in later life at Wimbledon (Ijime Cottage) 
and Cowes. His second wife died on 7 Aug. 
1836, and her brother on 27 April 1849, 
leaving Kenyon the bulk of his property, 
amounting to 100,000/., great jiart of which 
with characteristic generosity he made over 
to the next-of-kin, some distant relatives of 
the testator. 

Crabb Robinson says that Kenyon had 
‘the face of a Benedictine monk and the 
joyous talk of a good fellow ; ’ other of hitf 
firiends saw iu him an idealised iuipersona- 
tionMof the Mr< Pickwick of Seymour s plat<*8. 
He was the beau ideal of a host , liis exuberant 
geniality. communicating itself us by a con- 
tagion to his guests, and bringing people of 
ihe most opposite characters into sympathetic 
accord. He was also, like his friend Philip 
Courtenay, Q.O., a tliorough gastronome. On 
hue occasion he commended to his guests’ at- 
tention one of tho earliest brace of canvas- 
hacked ducks ever seen in Europe, with an 
exhortation ‘not to talk, but to eat and think.’’ 
He died after a lingering and painful illness 
at Cowes on 3 Dec. 1866, and was buried in 
the vault belonging to his wife’s family iu 
Lewisham churchyard. By his w ill he divided 
his property between his i’rierids and various 
charities, the largest legacy, 10,000/., being 
taken by Browning. A portrait of Kenyon 
in oils by William Fisher, tlife property of 
Mr. George Scharf, C.B., F.S.A., is at the 
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J^ational Portrait Gallery. Another, by tho 
earnc artist, a companion picture t o tho Lan- 
■dor in the Nat ional Portrait Gallery,i8in the 
possession of Mr. George Scharf, and was ex- 
hibited in the Victorian E.\hibition (No.2:i3) 
held in Loudon in 1892. A marble bust (»f 
him, done at Rome in 1811 by T. Crawford, 
was in the ])ossession of Browning. A 1 it.ho- 
graph of a half-length in water-colours, by 
Moore, was presented by him to his friends ; 
and a line cameo profile of him was executed 
by Saulini at Rome. 

Kenyon published ‘A Rhymed Plea for 
Tolerance,’ London, 1833, 8vo ; ‘ Poems, for 
^the most part occasional,’ London, 1838, 
8vo ; and ‘ A Day at Tivoli, with other 
Verses,’ London, 1819, 8vo. ‘ These produc- 
tions hardly pass muster as poetry. The 
* Rhymed Plea ’ is a didactic dialogue in the 
heroic couplet on tho duty of tempering re- 
ligious zeal with clmrity. The other two 
volumes contain some gracefi^a|^es. 

[Many interesting reminiscence^rod anecdotes 
of Kenyon are collected by Mrs. Andrew Crosse 
in Temple Bar, April 1 890, January 1892, and re- 
ferences to him occur in Southey’s Life, Ticknor’s 
Life, Letters, and Journals, L’Estrange’s Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford, Horne’s Letters of-Eliza- 
botli Barrett Browning, Ingram’s Life of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Crabb Robinson’s Diary,' 
Clayden’s Rogers and his Contemporaries, Mac- 
rcady’s Reminiscences, Pield’s Old Acquaintance. 
See also Forster’s Life of Landor; Sharp’s Life of 
Robert Browning; Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s Life 
and Letters of Robert Browning, pp, 105, 145, 
154, 209; Sandford’s Thomas Poole and his 
'Friends, ii. 312; ‘Gent. Mag. 1836 pt. ii. p. 331, 
1849 pt. i. p. 664, 1857 pt. i. pp. 106, 309; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser.vii. 285 ; Etlinburgh 
Review, xlviii, 401 ot soq. ; Blackwood, xliv. 
779 ct seq. ; North American Review, xlviii. 401 
ot soq. Material for tho present sketch has also, 
been furnished by Mr. George Scharf of tho 
National Portrait Gallery.] J. M. R. 

KENYON, LLOYD, first Ix)BD KEirxoir 
(1732-1802), master of the rolls, the second 
son of Lloyd Kenyon of Gredington, Flint- 
shire, a lanlicd proprietor and farmer of good 
education but limited means, by his wife Janej, 
eldest daughter of Robert Bddowes of Gre- 
dington and of Eagle Hall, Chester, was bom 
at Gredington on 6 Oct. 1/32. He was edu- 
cated under Dr. Hughes-— whom in after-life 
he appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapelr“ 
at first at his day-school in the neighbouring 
village of Hanracr, and afterwards at Ruthin, 
grammar school, of which Hughes became 
head-master. Ho leamt a little Latin — 
though his bad T.4atin was always jeered at 
when ho was a judge — and enough French 
to be subscauently improved into tolerable 
French scholarship, hut no Greek. Being a 


younger son, he was at seventeen years of age 
articled to a solicitor of Nantwich, Clmshire, 
named Tomkinson, in whose ollice lie re- 
mained oven after his elder brother had died, 
and he had been entered as a student of tho 
Middle Templo on 7 Nov. 1750. Ilis mental 
alertness soon showed itself, and he made great 
progre.ss, so that, upon Tomkinson’s refusal to 
take him into partnership, ho loft Nantwich 
in February 1/55 a rapid and accurate con- 
veyancer. lie proceeded to London, and was 
ceiled to the bar on 10 Feb. 1750. (Lord 
Campbell, however, rightly points out that his 
reports -of cases begin with Easter term 1753, 
and thence infers, with some probability, that, 
ho must have been resident in London from 
that time.) For some years he had no prac- 
tice. He lived on tl»e 80/. a year furnished 
by his father, lodged frugally near the IVnuplo 
in Bell Yard, by day took notes of Lord Mans- 
field’s judgments (from 1753 to 1750) in iho 
king’s bench, which were published posthu- 
mously by J. W. Hanmer in 1819, and read 
law sedulously by night. At last he obt ained 
a little conveyancing, and contrived to pay tlu^ 
expenses of going the North Wales circuit and 
the Stafford, Oxmrd, and Shrewsbury sessions 
bjtthe briefs procured for him by friends. The 
friendship or J ohn DunUing (afterwards Lord 
Ashburton), which be obtained in 1759 and 
kept till Dunning’s death in 1 782, first brought 
him regjilar employment, and wliile acting as 
Dunning’s ‘ devil’ he obtained a junior prac- 
tice of his own. He was retained' for the 
Duke of Portland in election contests in 
Cumberland* was introduced to Thurlow, and 
supplied by nis industry the defects of Thiir- 
lowa indolence, and in his turn became the 
patron Ahd helper of John Scott (afterwards 
Lord Eldon). His fee-book show's both his 
rise and the gains of lawyers in his day, I'ill 
1764 he made nothing. In that year he re- 
ceived 80/.;. in 17701,124/.; in 1771 2,487/.; 
iA 1772 8,134/. ; in 177*5 4,225/.; in 1776 
6,008/. ; in 1780, the year in which he became 
a king’s counsel, 6,359/. ; in 1781 7,437/. ; 
and in 1782, having become attorney-general, 
11,088/. He made 80,000/. in sixteen years; 
his fees for opinions on cases alone wore in 
1780 2,678 guineas, in 1781 2,936 guineas, 
and in 1782 8,020 guineas. On the death of 
his father in 1776 he succeeded to the family 
estates at Gredington, and, marrying his 
cousin Mary, daughter of George Kenyon of 
Peel Hall, Bolton, Lancashire, went to live 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On tho death of Sir 
R. Aston in 1778 he was sounded by Thur- 
low and W edderburn about taking the vacant 
judgeship, but on the advice of Thurlow re- 
fused it ; and he again declined a similar offer 
in 1780, on the death of Sir William Black- 
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atone. He was now leader of his circuit, ever sat in chancery, and cleared off many 
received a, silk gown on 30 June 1780, and arrears of causes. Ho avoidc'd enunciating 
A>ja.s the same year appointed chief justice of principles, ami was content (o decide each 
Chester, a post which he much coveted and case barely on its merits. Ilelaininghis right 
prized. On the trial of Lord George Gordon i to sit in parliament, and being rctuimed for 
<5 heb. 1781) he was briefed with Erskino, j Tregoney in Cornwall, he was entrusted by 
and, though the latter had been called only j Pittwith the task ofjustifying the conduct of 
two years, Kenyon yielded to him, as the | the high bailiffin the case of the Westminster 
first orator at the bar, the lead in the case, j scrutiny, and in the result tht! previous ques- 
and supplied him with learning and expert- tion was carried by 233 votes to I3t». During 
once. Ho opened the defence in a speech the debates upon the motion for the impeach- 
which Lord Campbcdl calls ‘very honest but ment of Warren Hastings he was a constant 
very inefficient,’ and cross-examined most of speaker in his defence, and especially (May 
the wi1ne.ss(>s, but bift to Erskino the reply 1786) resisted the motion for production of 
(see vol. xxi.) At the general Hastings’s correspondence wilh Middhd-on, 

election of 1780 he was returned, through minister at Lucknojv, upon the ground that 
Thurlow’s influence, for the borough of Hin- in a quasi-criminal proceeding discovery of 
don in Wiltshire, and took his seat on documents ought not to be ordered. His best 
31. Oct. Ho acted with the opposition, speech was made in defence of his old friend 
but until Lord North’s fall only spoke once, Sir Elijah Impey [q. v.] On 28 July 1784 
oil a mot ion to expedite the hearing of an ihe was created a baronet, and was ali'oady 
election petition. lie was, in fact, a very bad understood to be designated ns Lord .Mans- 
speaker, thick and hurried in his utterance, field’s successor ; but Lord Man.sfi<dd, who 
awkward in delivery, obscure in. expression^ wished Duller to have the chief-justiceship, 
and iiTitable under opposition or interrup- clung to office until 1788, when on 9 .Juno 
tion. With some hesitation, and acting as Kenyon was sworn in as chief justice, with 
usual upon the advice of Dunning and Thuiv the title of Baron Kenyon of Oredington, » 
low, he accepted the offer of the attorney- and was installed in November. The ap- 
gonoralship which Lord Bockiiigham made pointment was not popular. His manners 
him on taking office (23 April 1782). He set were rough, blunt, and somewhat boorish, 
himself, against the wish ox bis colleagues, to f Little conversant with the manners of polite 
remedy the abuse which permitted the 're- life,* says Wraxall (JfemoiV^, Ist ser. p, 165), 
ccivers of the funds in the different govern- ‘he retained all the original coarse homeli- 
ment offices to retain balances in their hands ness of his early habits. Irascible, dest itut e of 
for long periods together without accounting all refinement, parsimonious even in a degree 
for them, and proposed resolutions calling approaching to avarice,’ he was the subject of 
on Kigby, late paymaster-general, and Wei- innumerable jests and stories. It was said of 
bore Ellis, late treasurer or the navy, to file him by Lord Ellenborough that the words on 
statements of the balances, said to amount bis tomb, ‘‘mors janua vita,’ were not the re- 
to 1,100,000/., which were in their hands on suit of a blunder, but of an attempt at thrift 
■quitting office. His resolutions were rejected, by sparing the expense of a dipbl bong. But his 
but he pressed the matter till a subsequent life was, and had,,been from youth, strict and 
ministry introduced a bill to pay exebequen temperate, and bis integrity was as undoubted 
auditors and tellers by salary and not by fees, as bis learning, quickness,’ and industry were 
When Lord Shelburne came in, Kenyon sd-* great. 

hered to him, and, quitting office with him,, , , He was much consulted by Pitt and Tbur- 
resigned on 15 Apnl 1783. He resumed ib low. upon the regency question during the 
reluctantly under Pitt (26 DeO. 1783), for he [. king’s ulness in 1788, and was even summoned 
disliked both the business of bis 'Office and to attend cabinet councils. His principal trials 
the duties of parliament. His health was were Rex a. Stockdale(<S'/a/e2’n«/?,xxii. 263), 
impaired, and accordingly, upon the death in which ha ruled in favour of making the 
of Sewell, master of the rolls, shortly before question of libel or no libel a question for the 
parliament was dissolved, he yielded to the jury, a view which ho tenaciously opposed 
pressure of Pitt and Shelburne, resigned his *m the subsequent debates on Fox’s Libel 
chief-jusrtceship of Chester, accepted the Act ih 1792; the trials of Frost and of the 
mastership of the rolls, small as its emolu- publishers of the ‘Morning Chronicle’ for 
ments were, was sworn in on 30 March 1784, seditious libels in 1794, in wWch ho pressed 
became a member of the privy council 2 April somewhat hardly upon the prisoners, though 
1784, and was knighted. As master of the in the year following he voted with Thurlow 
rolls, and sitting often for the lord chancellor, : against the Treasonable AtAtapts and the 
hewasoneofthe most expeditious judges who i Seditious Meetings Bills; the trial of Reeves 
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in 179H for libolling the constitution by de- 
scribiriff the House of Commons as n mere 
adjunct of monarchy xxvi. 590) ; the trial 
of Thomas Williams in 179S for publishing 
Paine’s ‘Age of Ileason’ (/A. 705); and the 
trial of Ifadfield for attempting the life of 
(leorge 111. Inke Alansticld, Holt, Lough- 
borougli, and I'^yre, he attended the. exami- 
nations before the privy council of state 
prisoners, whom in many instances ho after- 
wards tried (Loud Cotx‘HBSTKit, Dian/, ii. 
42). ILi took up the position of a judicial 
censor of pviblic morals, denounced gaming, 
directed heavy damages in actions of critn. 
con., and in 1800 charged grand juries, by 
way <d‘ remedy for the prevailing scarcity, 
to present indictments tinder the long obso- 
lete laws against regrating and forestalling. 
Tloth as master of the rolls and as chief 
justice he set his face against the practice of 
selling of Uces in his gift, by which his salary, 
which during the fourteen years that he held 
the chief-justiceship averaged only 6,600/., 
might have been much increased ; and though 
he successfully urged Pitt to raise the salaries 
of puisne judges to 3,000/., he refused any 
increase of his own, and himself brought in, a 
hill to abolish sinecure clerkships oi assize. 
He did, however, bestow valuable sinecures 
— tlios-.* of custos brevium and of filazer of 
the king’s bench — upon his two eldest sond 
as they nt fained their majority. George III. 
honoured him with his particular friendship, 
con.stuntly asked his advice, and visited him 
at his house at the Marshgate, Richmond 
Park. He was commissioned by the king to 
endeavour to make peace between Pitt and 
Thnrlow on several occasions between 1789 
and 1792, and was much consulted by him 
in 1795 on the extent to which tho corona- 
tion oath would forbid the royal assent to 
any relaxation of the laws against Homan 
catliolics. Attendance in the House of Lords' 
became increasingly distasteful to him, and 
he ulmo.st ceased to speak in debate. In 1794 
he presided in the House of Lords during 
Lortl IjO ugliborougU’s illness and at I lastings’s 
trial, ’which he in vain endeavoured to shorten 
and bring within reasonable bounds. The 
death of his eldest son in 1800 so distressed 
him that he was all but compelled to resign 
the chief-justiceship. In the autumn of 1801 
bis health failed ; lie in vain tried to sit in 
court during Hilary term 1802, and, dying 
at Rath on 4 April, was buried at Ilanmer 
Church — where there is an effigy of him by 
Bacon — and was succeeded in the barony by 
bis eldest surviving son, George. 

In pciuson be was about five feet ten inches 
in height, spare of figure, stem in counte- 
nance, chary of speech. He was a pure lawyer, 


rarely wrong, but rarely venturing on any 
broad exposition of the law, ami always 
leaning to the .strictness of law rather than 
to the flexibility of equity. No judge who 
presided so long in the king’s bench has been 
as seldom overruled; y«4. he hardly ever con- 
sulted a book, and could dispo.se of a score 
of cases in a day. He was no statesman and 
di.sliked politics. His gains, which win*e 
large, and his savings, which tvere larger, ho 
invested in land in Wales, often buying es- 
tates on inditforent titles ; for, as be said, if 
he bought property he would find law to 
keep it till twenty years’ occupation gave 
him a title better than deeds. He became 
lord-lieutenant of Flintshire in 1797. Then? 
are two portraits of him by Romney and one 
by Opie. 

[The principal authority is G, T. Kenyon’s 
LUb, published 1873, which eorrocts (he errors 
of Townsliend’s anecdotic life in tho Lives, of 
Twelve Eminent Judges, and of Lord Campin-H’s 
very hostile life in the Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices. See, too, Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; lis- 
pinasse’s Note-book of a Retired Barrister ; 
Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon; Campbell’s Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors, vol. v. (Lord Thur- 
low’s Life); Wraxall’s ■ Posthumous Memoirs; 
Stevens’s Memoirs of Horne Tooko.] J. A. II. 

KEOGH, JOHN (1660 .P-1 725), Irish 
divine, born at Olooncloagh, near J^imerick, 
.about 1650, was son of Denis Keogli, of an 
old Irish family, which had lost its possessions 
in the Cromwellian, wars, by his wife, tin? 
widow of a clergyman nanu;d Eyre.s. Hi.s 
mother’s maideii name was AVittington. 
Keogh entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1669, and, proceeded M.A. in 1678. He 
obtained some reputation for bis skill in 
mathematics, was appointed to a living by bis 
kinsman, John Hudson, bishop of Klphin, and 
settled down to ascholar’s life at Stroke.sto wn, 
CO. Roscommon. The prebend of Termon- 
jharry in the church of Elphin was conferrt'd 
pa him in February 1678, and be appears for 
;^me time to have Icept a school and prepared 
pupils for Dublin University (FiV/.«/{Crt//V>n q/’ 
Antiquities of Ireland, p. 140). His favourite 
studies seem to have been Hebrew and the 
application. of mathematics to the .solution 
OI mystical religious problems. Among his 
works was ‘ A Demonstration in Latin V’erso- 
of tho Trinity,’ which ‘ he was often heard 
to say was as plain to him as two and tliree 
make five.’ Keogh’s son, daring # visit to 
Loudon, showed this work to Sir Isaac N e w- 
ton, ‘ who seemed to approve of it mighty 
well.’ In his ‘Scala Mctaphysica’ Keogh 
demonstrated mathematically ‘ wliat depend- 
ence the several degrees of beings have on 
God Almighty, from the highest angel to> 
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tho lowest insect.' A large number of other 

ingenious treatises 'from his hand were un- 
fortuna'tely de.stroyed by an accidental lire 
at his residence; hut his ‘ Hebrew Jjexicon/ 
a hook ‘l)o Orthographia,’ Latin and Greek 
grammars, and an * Analogy of the Four 
Oospels’ still exist in manuscript in Trinity 
College Library. He died in 1725. Keogh 
married in lOtO Avis Olopton, daughter of 
Hr. llous Olopton, of the old Warwickshire 
family. lie luid twenty-one children. 

The second son, Joux Kbogu,I).D.( 1681 ?- 
1754), entered the church, and after actingfor 
some time as chaplain to James King, fourth 
lord K ingston, obtn i ned the living of Alitchels- 
town, CO. Cork. Ho was the author of throe 
•curious works : 1. Mlotanologia Universalis 
ILibernica' (n list of medicinal plants growing 
in Ireland), (k^rk, 1735 (see Pultjjxbv, Pro- 
gress of liotawj, ii. 201 , cf. Addit. MS. 25580). 
2. ‘ Zoologica Medica Ilibernica,’ Dublin,i739. 
•3. ‘ A Vindication of t he Antiquities of Ire- 
land,’ Dublin, 1748. He married Elizabeth, 
•ilaughterof Hr. Henry Jeniiings, a cousin of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, by whom ho had 
•three sons aim three daughters. He died in 
1754, at the ago of seventy-three. 

[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biog. ; Walker’s 
Hibernian Mag. 1778, p. 327; Cotton’s F»isti, iv. 
15.5; Account of tho Keogh or MacEochaoha 
family in Vindication of the Antiquities of Ire- 
land, Appendix.] T. S. 

KEOGH, JOHN (1740-1817), Irishcatho- 
lic leader, horn in 1740, the son of liumble 
parents, began life as a smalt tradesman in 
Dublin. lie prospered in business, and ac- 
quired, as a zealous Homan catholic, consider- 
able influence among his co-religionists in tho 
Irish metropolis. In 1790 or thereabouts he 
was elected a member of the catholic ooto- 
inittee, at that time under the leadership of 
Lord Kenmare. Ills efforts to promote amore 
active agitation on behalf of catholic emanci- 
ation were not at first successful. Early in 
791 he obtained tho sanction of the com- 
mit, tee to lay the grievances of the Irish catho- 
1 Ics before theEnglish min istry, and after three 
months’ sojourn in Engl and he returned to Ire- 
land with a favourable answer to his petitiofl. 
Meanwhile, however, ‘ the Kenmareites,* act- 
ing, as was supposed, under the influence of 
the Irish government, had resolved to refrain 
for the time from further petitioning, and to. 
leave the matter in the hands of the Irish par- ' 
liament. ’To this policy Keogh was altogether ; 
opposed, and on a vote in general committee 
he succeeded in carrying the majority with 
him. Tho defeat of the Kenmareites was fol- 
lowed by their secession, and by the recon- 
struction of the committee on a wider and 
VOL. XXXI. 


more popular basis. Keogh him, self, by every 
means within his power, .strove to rouse tho 
catholics from their lelhargy, and it was 
mainly owing to liis enthu.siasm that tho 
catholic convention a8.semble(l in Dublin on 
3 Dec. 1792. Acting under his advice, the 
convention appointecl a deputation, of which 
Keogh was a member, to present to the 
king a statement of the grievances under 
which the catholics of Ireland laboured. Tho 
deputation was favourably received, and a 
direx5t consequence of it was tho llelief Act 
of 1793. The measure owed mncli to tho 
judicious management of Keogh while it was 
passing through parliament. Notwithstand- 
ing his sympathy with the objects of tho 
United Irishmen, he steadily refustnl to allow 
the catholic claims to be compromised by any 
connection with them. The Relief Act was 
the great triumph of Keogh’s life. AVhen it 
had passed ho felt that the convention had 
done its work, and forthwith promjited its 
dissolution. 

Keo^h had several ardent friends among 
the United Irishmen, and Wolfe Tone .speaks 
in his letters of sympathetic meetings witli 
Keogh at the latter’s house. The Iri.sh go- 
vernment had long possessed certain infor- 
mation that Keogh was in the habit of attend- 
ing the meetings of the committee of United 
Irishmen, and shortly before the French ex- 
pedition sailed in December 1790, he and 
others of the United Irishmen on whose co- 
ration the French hod counted were 

S ied under arrest. He was subsequently 
rated, biit the rebellion of 1798 greatly 
depressed him. Bodily infirmity also con- 
fined him to his residence at Mount Jerome, 
and hq gradually ceased to take any active 
part in public affairs, though he occasioiuilly 
spoke at catholic meetings. He lived to see 
the revival of ' tho catholic agitation by 
O’Connell, but was strongly impre.ssod wit h 
the impossibility of obtaining complete 
emancipation until tho catholic,s could securo 
the return to parliament of one of their own 
;l^dy.; - He died on 13 Nov. 1817, and Avas 
buried in St. Kevin’s churchyard, under a 
fitbpe erected to his fathesr and mother. Eight 
years later his wife w^' laid in the same spot. 

Keogh was a man of rough manners, but 
possessed much natural ability. He was some- 
what vain of his personal appearance, and his 
conduct on tho occasion of the catholic depu- 
tation toLondon caused much merriment to hia 
companions; but ‘when he returned home he 
laid aside his court wig and His court manner, 
and only retained his Iri.sh feelings.’ His 
enemies charged him with insincerity, but the 
charge was unfounded. To Keogh’s boast that 
it was he that had made men oi the catholics 
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O’Conrioll replied witli some truth : ‘If you did, 
they are such men as realise Shakespeare’s idea 
of Nature’s journeymen having made them, 
and made them badly,’ But the Relief Act of 
1793wns very largely due to his generalship of 
the catholics at a time when they ■were sunk 
in apathy and despair. 

[Webb’s Compendium ; Wyse’s Catholic Asso- 
ciation, i. 123, 137, 144 ; T. Wolfo Tone’s Auto- 
biography, i. 48 ; Crattan’s Life, iv. 81 ; Mac- 
Nevin’s Pieces of Irish History, p. 18 ; Fitz- 
patrick’s Correspondonco of Daniel O’Connell, i. 
160, ii. 430 ; J^ocky’s .England in the Eighteenth 
Century; Dublin jfcvening Post, 22 Nov. 1817.1 

. R.D. 

KEOGH, WILLIAM NICHOLAS 
(1817-1878), Irish juds«, belonged to u 
Roman catholic family formerly settled at 
Keoghville, co. Roscommon. lie was bom 
at Galway on 7 Dec. 1817. His father, Wil- 
liam M. Keogh, was a solicitor, and sometime 
clerk of the cro wn for the count y of Kilkenny ; 
his mother was Maiy, daughter of Mr. Austin 
FYrench of Rahoon, co. Galway. He was 
educated at the school of the Rev. Dr. Hud- 
dard in Mountjoy Suuare, Dublin, then in 
high repute, entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1832, and obtained honours in science in 
his first and second years. He left in his 
third year without having taken a degree. 
While at Trinity he was a frequent speaker 
in the debates of the Historical Society, and 
was awarded the first prize for oratory at 
the age of nineteen. In Michaelmas tWm 
1 835 he was admitted a student of the King’s 
.Inns, Dublin, and in Michaelmas term 1837 
of Lincoln’s Inn. In Hilary-term 1840 he 
was called to the Irish bar, and joined the 
Connaught circuit, where his family connec- 
tions lay. In the same year he published, in 
conj unction witli Mr, M.*J. Barry, ‘A Treatise 
on the Practice of the High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland,’ but he never obtained any con- 
siderable practice in that court. His natural 
gifts were those of an ailvocate rather than 
of a lawyer ; a powerful voice, an impressive 
face, and impassioned delivery were com- 
bined with a ready flow of vigorous and or- 
nate language. 

Tie soon acquired a fair practice, princi- 
pally on circuit, where, as a junior, he held 
leading briefs in the most important cases, 
and his powers of advocacy were considered 
so formidable that special counsel were some- 
times brought down to oppose him. At the 
general election of 1847 he was returned for 
A thlone as an independent conservative, being 
the only Roman catholic conservative elected 
to that parliament. After a time he was 
ranked as a Peelite. In 1849 he was made 
a Q.C. In 1861 he took an active and pro- 


minent part in opposition to the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill passed by Lord John Jdassoll, 
His action largely increased his reputation 
and popularity in Ireland. He was the- 
principal speaker at a mass-meeting of Roman 
catholics held in Dublin in August 1851 to- 
protest against the measure, and was one of 
the founders of the Catholic Defence Asso- 
ciation established in consequence of it, Jlo- 
also took part in the tenant-right move- 
ment, speaking at various meetings held in. 
support of it, and in the session of 1852 
secondedinthe Ilouseof Commons the Ten ant 
Right Bill of William Sharman Crawford 
[q. V.] At the general election of 1852 he was 
again returned for Athlono. In December 
1862 Keogh and the bulk of the Irish party 
voted in the majority wliich upset .Lord 
Derby’s ministry. In the new m in istry of 1 jord 
Aberdeen Keogh became .solicitor-general for 
Ireland (December 1852). Ills acceiitance 
of office gave great offence to the extreme 
wing of the Irish party, who considered it 
inconsistent with the speeches which he had 
made in Ireland during the preceding eighteeii 
months. lie was bitterly assailed byGavan 
Duffy in. the ‘Nation ’ and by Lucas in the- 
‘ Tablet,’ and his re-election for Athlono was 
opposed. His apj^intment was also distaste- 
ful to the conservatives, and was attacked by 
Lord Westmeath in the House of Lords. 
At Athlone he iwas supported by the catholic 
bishop (Dr. Browne) and clergy, and was 
re-elected by a large majority. In .Innuary 
1866 the Aberdeen ministry resigned; a new 
ministry was formed by ijord Ralmorsl.on. 
Keogh was appointed attornoy-generul for 
Ireland and was sworn of the Irish privy 
cotmcil. He was re-elected at Athlone with- 
out opposition. In April 1866, on the death 
of Mr, Justice 'Torrens, he was appointed a 
judge of the court of common pleas in Ire- 
land. Among the remarkable cases in which 
he was counsel while at the bar were Birch 
y. Somerville (December 1861), an action 
by the proprietor of the ‘ World’ newspaper 
against the Irish chief secretary on an alleged 
agreement to pay him for supporting law and 
order in his paper; llandcock v. Delacour, 
in the court of chancery (February 1855), a 
case of a painful nature, involving the title 
to a large estate in Galway, in which Keogh’s 
reply mr the plaintiff was so touching and 
eloquent as to draw tears from the chancel- 
lor; and Reg. v. Petcherine (December 1865), 
the trial of a Redemptorist monk on a charge 
of profanely and contemi)tuously burning a 
copy of the authorised version of the Bible ; 
Keogh conducted the prosecution as attorney- 
general. 

On the bench he soon acquired the repu- 
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tation of a judge of ability and discernment, married, in 1841, Kate, daughter of Mr. 
Though not a profound lawyer, he never Thomas lioney, surgeon, by whom he had a 
failed to appreciate a legal argument, and son (called to the Irish bar in 1871) and a 
his judgments were clear and to the point, daughter (married to the lion. Mr. Justice 
He excelled in the trial of nisi priua cases; Murphy). Jloth survived him. In addition 
his perception was quick, he grasped the to tho‘ChanceryPractice’alr('ady mentioned, 
facts of the case rapidly, and presented them he was author of two pamphlets, ‘Ireland 
to t he jury with clearness and precision. In under Lord de tJrey,’ 1844, and ‘ Ireland Im- 
1805 hewas appointed, with Mr. Justice Fitz- perialised,’ and of ‘An Essay on Milton’s 
gerald, on the special commission for the trial Prose Writings,’ 1803. 

of the Fenian prisoners at Dublin and Cork, [Law Magazine and Roriow, November 1878 ; 
and before them Luby, O’Leary, O’Donovan Ann. Reg. 1878; Times, 2 Oct. 1878; Hansard, 
Tlossa, and the other principal conspirators 1848-65 and 1872; New Ireland, 1877; Life of 
were tried. Luby, in nis speech after con- l^roderick Lucas, M.P., 1886; Galway County 
viction, acknowledged the fairness of Keogh’s Election Petition Judgment, and Minutes of J'A'i- 
surnraing-up to the jury. In 1872 the cele- denco. Parliamentary Papers (241) of 1872, vol. 
brated Galway county election petition was ! information from family.] J. D. F. 

tried before him. The candiilates at the KEON, MILES GEllALD (1821-1875), 
election were Captain J. P. Nolan (home novelist and colonial secretary, last male de- 
ruler) and Captain Le Poor Trench (con- scondant of an old Irish family, the Keons of 
servative) ; the former was returned by a Keonbrooke, co. Leitrim, was born on 20 F eb. 
large majority. His return was petitioned 1821 in the paternal castle on tho banks of 
against mainly on the ground of undue iu- the Shannon, which was built entirely of 
duence exorcised on his behalf by the Roman white marble quarried on tho estate, and still 
catholic clergy. The trial lasted from 1 April known as Keon’s Follv. Miles was the only 
to 27 May, and resulted in Captain Nolan son of Myles Gerald Keon, barri.ster-at-law, 
being unseated, and three Roman catholic by his second wife, Mary Jane, fifth daughter 
bishops and thirty-one priests werereported to of I’atrick, count Magawly, and of Jane, 
thohouseasguiltyofundueinfluenceandinti- daughter of Christopher Fallon of Runny- 
midation. That Captain Nolan was properly mede, co. Roscommon. His father having 
unseated on tho evidence could hardfy bo died at Keonbrooke in 1824, and his mother 
conte.sted, but the judge in the course or his iu 1825 at Temora^he and his younger sister, 
judgment commented on the action of the Ellen Benedicta, were left to tho care of 
Roman catholic bishops and priests in terms their maternal grandmother. Countess Ma- 
of unusual severity. Ills remarks were deeply gawly, and upon her death to the care of 
resented, and aroused much popular. feeling, their uncle, Francis Philip, count Magawly, 
Meetings were hold at which he was de- sometime prime minister of Marie Louise in 
noiinced, he was burnt in efB^, in numerous the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Giia- 
places, and tho excitement became so great stalla. On 27 March 1832 Keon was entered 
that special precautions had to be taken as a student at the jesuit college of Stony- 
by the government for his protection. In hurst, then under tte presidency of Father 
the House of Commons Isaac Butt [q. v.], Parker. , He won many prizes, including one 
the home-rule leader, brought forward a for a po^ on Queen Victoria’s accession, 
motion impiigning tho conduct of the judge; leprintj^ in the jubilee year, in the thirty- 
it was defeated by a large majority, only second' number of tho ‘Stonyhurst JVlaga- 
t^venty-three voting in its favour (R Aug.', aine.’ On quitting Stonyhurst he made a 
1872). For the remainder of his life'KeO^ pedestrian tour through Franco and crossed 
was tho subject of constant attack by the to Algeria, where he served for a short tune 
home-rule party. In 1878 his health began to in the French army under Bugeaud. He 
fail, and he died at Bingen-ou-the-Rhme on afterwards became a law student at Gray’s 
30 Sept, of that year. During the greater Inn. but soon abandoned law for liternture. 
part of his tenure of office he had been one In 1843 he published at Dublin an octavo 
of the mo.st conspicuous figures on the Irish pamphlet entitled (see the Tablet^ iv. 532) 
bench. Genial and good-natured, he was 'The Irish Revolution, or What can the Rc- 
popular in private life, where his ready wit pealers do? And what shall bo the Now 
and conversational powers made him a most Constitution ? ’ His earliest success as a 
agreeable companion ; ho possessed an un- writer was a vindication of the jesuits, pub- 
usually retentive memory, and his fund of lished in the third number of tho ‘ Oieford 
anecdote was varied and entertaining. and Cambridge Review,’ September 1846. 

In 1867 the university of Dublin conferred Appearfng in the nominal organ of both 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.I). He tmiversities it provoked a smart controversy. 
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The author’s name was revealed, and (he 
paper itself was reissued as a separate pub- 
lication. Messrs. Longman anuonncod as 
in preparation a history of the Jesuits by 
Keon, which never appearc'd. In September 
1815 Keon began a series of contributions 
to Colburn’s ‘ United Service Magazine,’ 
pp. 59-71, entitled ‘ The Late Struggles of 
Abd-el-Kader, and the Campaign of Isly. 
By one who has served in the French 
Army.’ They contain vivid sketches of Abd- 
el-Kader, Horace Vernet, and Lamoriciere. 
Two ot her instalments appeared in the J uly 
and October numbers under the title of ‘An 
Idler’s Journey on Foot through France.’ 
From April to November 1846 he was the 
editor of ‘Dolman’s Magazine.’ In 1847 ho 
published ‘The Life of Saint Alexis, the 
Roman Patrician.’ Shortly afterwards ho 
secured an appointment on the staff of the 
‘Morning Post,’ with which ho was con- 
nected for twelve years. In 1850 he went as 
its representative to St. Petersburg, whence 
he wrote ‘ A Letter on the Greek Question.’ 
Between 22 Feb. and 32 Aug. 1851 he con- 
tributed a series of twenty-six ‘Lessons in 
French ’ to ‘ Cassell’s Working Man’s Friend,’ 
which afterwards came into extensive use 
in the United States and Canada. In 1862 
Keon wrote in the ‘ London Journal’ a serial 
novel called ‘ Harding, the Money-Spinner,’ 
which was published posthumously in 1879 
in three volumes. In 1866 he wds sent 
for (he second time by the ‘Morning Post' 
to St. Petersburg, to describe the coronation 
of the emperor, Alexander II. He there 
mado the acquaintance of M. Boucher de 
Pertlie.s, who, in his ‘Voyage en Russie’ 
(1859), has written pleasantly of their inter- 
course. In 1868, under a mistaken arrange 
ment, Keon wont out to Calcutta to edit 
t he ‘ Bengal llurkaru.’ He Tettirh<^„in 1859, 
and was appointed in March t^^^lonial 
secretary at Bermuda by the th^n secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, Sir J^ward 
Bu'lwer Lytton. He held the post till his 
deat h. In 1 866 he published in two volumes 
octavo ‘ Dioft and the Sibyls, a Romance of 
the First Century.’ In the winter of 1869 
he obtained leave of absence, and visited 
Romo at the opening of the council of the 
Vatican. In 1867 he had delivered in the 
klechanics’ Hall at Hamilton a course of lec- 
tures on ‘ Government ; its Source, its Form, 
and its Means.’ He was invited to lecture 
in the United States, but declined on ac- 
count of his ofHcial position. On 3 June 
1876 he died at Bermuda. On 21 Nov. 1846 
Keon married Anne de la Pierre, third 
daughter of Major Hawkes of the 2t6t light 
dragoons. j 


[i’ crsoiml recollections of the writer ; Howit- 
son’.s 8tonyhurst Pro.sont and Past, 8ro, pp. 244— 
240 ; Itatt’.s two papers on A Colonial Secretary 
in the 8tonyhnr.st Magazine for March and Juno 
1886 ; Jlurico’s Peerage, under ‘ Foreign Titles of 
Nobility,’ p. 103<5, ed. 1890 ; Boucher de Perthes* 
Voyage en Russie on 1856, 12mo, passim, 1859 ; 
Gillow’s Bibl. Diet, a'oI. iv. 1891.] C. K. 

KEPER, JOHN ( /7. 1580), poet, appears 
to have been born at Wells, Somerset, about 
1547. He entered Hart llall, Oxford, in 
1664, and graduated B.A. on 11 Feb, 1668- 
1569 l/niv. Hist. Soc., i. 268 ). 

He was still in residence at college in 1572. 
On 8 July 1580, being then M.A. of Lou- 
vain, he petitioned to be incorporated at Ox- 
ford, but the grace was refused, ns he was 
supposed to be a Romanist (ih. vol. ii. pt. i. 
pp. 36, 166-7, 377). 

Wood, on the authority of Bishop Bar- 
low, assigns to Keper the authorship of ‘The 
whole Psalter, translated into English Metre ’ 
(1667 ?), which is known to have been written 
by Archbishop Matthew Parker. Keper is 
author of three complimentary poems, be- 
sides an address to the reader, in Thomas 
Howell’s ‘Arbor of Amitie,’ 8vo, 1568. 
.1. K. (who, as Bliss conjectures, may be 
John Keper) translated from the Italian of 
Count Annibale Romei ‘The Courtiers Aca- 
domie,’ 4to, London, 1698. 

[Wood’s 'Athenae Oxon. (Blis.s), i. 416-18 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl, Brit.-Hib. p. 454.] G. G. 

KEPPEL, ARNOLD JOOST van, first 
Eakl Albkmablb (1069-1718), stated.to 
be descended from Walter van Keppel (1 179- 
1223), lord of Keppel in the Low Countries, 
was born in Holland in 1069. He was son ot 
Oswald van Keppel and his wife Anna Geer- 
truid van Lintmo. Nothing is known of his 
early history (Van per Aa, vol. x.) He came 
to England in 1688 with William of Orange 
as a PAj|o of honour, and after the accession 
of William and Mary was mado a groom of 
the bedchamber and master of the robes. By 
letters mtent of 10 Feb. 1696 he was created 
Baron Ashford of Ashford in the county of 
Kent, Viscount Bury of Bury in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, and Earl of Albemarle, 
the latter being a town and territory in the 
dukedom of N ormandy (cf. No tes and Queries, 
1st ser. ii. 466). He was a major-general 
16 June 1697, in which year he was employed 
in the camp at Promelles. The year after he 
was made colonel of the first troop of British 
horse-^ards, which he resigned to the Earl 
(Duke) of Portland ‘ for a valuable considera- 
tion ’in 1710. He introduced the Polish envoy 
to King William at Loo, which seat William 
afterwards presented to him. On 14 May 
1700 he was made K.G. In 1701 ho was 
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appointed colonel of the first regiment of 
Swiss in the Dutch service, and some years 
later deputy-forester of Holland, colonel of 
llie Dutch carabineers, and governor of Bois- 
le-Duc. I To was William’s constant com- 
panion, and completely engrossed the royal 
fav our. During William’s last illness Alb»> 
marie was sent to communicate his future 
plans to the deimty Heinsius at the Hague, 
On his deathbed William handed to Albe- 
marle the heys of his cabinet and private 
drawers. ‘You know what to do with 
them,’ he said (Macaulay, v. 81-3; cf. 
JCiH. M!SS. Comm. lOth llop. v. 193). After 
William’s death (8 31arch 1702) Albemarle | 
returned to his own country, took his seat j 
a.s a member of the nobility in the States- i 
general, and was made a general of horse in ! 
the Dutch army. William bequeathed him j 
a sum of two hundred thousand guilders and 
the lordship of Brevost. A Dutch manu- 
script in the British Museum shows that he 
instituted a suit against the Princess-dowager 
of Nassau in re.spect of the legacy (I^/erton 
MS. 1708, f. 101). In 1705 ho paid a visit 
to England, and, attending Queen Anne on 
a visit to Cambridge, is said to have received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. His 
name does not appear in ‘ Graduati Canta- 
brigionscs.’ Soon after bis return home he 
left the Hague to join the army under Auver- 
tpierque. Marlborough, who appears to have 
been on the best terms wim Albemarle, 
Courteously expressed pleasure at his rejoin- 
ing the army {^Marlb. Desp. ii. 487). Albe- 
marle was ])resent at the forcing of the French 
lines at Tirlemont, at Kamilllcsiu 1706, and 
at Oudenarde in 1708. During the siege of 
Lisle, Marlborough detached him with thirty 
squadrons to cover a convoy of guns and 
ammunition which the enemy were tiying 
to intercept, a service he successfully accom- 
plished. He was made governor of Toumay 
in 1709. He was employed at the siege of 
Bouchain, and commanded at the siege of 
Aire. In 1712 he commanded and was made 
])ri.soner at the battle of Dcnain, but was re- 
leased, and entertained the Priiice Eug6ne. 
(luring the winter season in his house at the' 

1 lague. On the death of Queen Anne, Albe- 
marle was sent to HahpvOr by tho States- 
general to congratulnte^^^porge I on his ac- 
cession to the British throne, and afterwards 
I'oceived the new king and the Prince of 
Wales (George II) on the Dutch frontier. 

A resolution In favour of Albemarle’s claim 
to a seat in the Dutch assembly in 1715 is 
in the British Museum Addit. MS. 16886, 
f. 242. He died 30 May 1718. 

Bishop Burnet describes him as a cheerful 
young man, who had the art to please, but 


was so much taken up with liis own plea- 
sures that he could scarcely submit to the 
restrainl.s of a coui*t. He shared in all the 
recreat ions of W i 1 1 iain 111, which Im uig l it him 
under tlie lash of Swift, ; but lie was eijually 
esteemed by Queen Anne and George 1 ; and 
bis handsome person and opeMliandednos.s, 
his obliging temper and winuing manners, 
in marked contrast with the cold reserve of 
his rival Portland, rendered him a general 
favourite with the English pecqile. 

Albemarle married, in 1701, Geertruid 
Johanna Qiiirina van der Duvn, daughter 
of Adama van der Duyn, lord of 8t, (Jrave- 
moer, governor of Bergen-op-Zimm, and mas- 
ter of the buckhounds to William TIL By 
her he had a son, William Anne [q. v.], wlio 
succeeded to the title, and a daughtiu-. 

[Van der Aa’e Biog. ‘Wordeubook der Noder- 
landen, Htmrlem, 1862, vol, x. and Dutcli autho- 
tMch there given; Foster’s Peerage, under ‘ Al- 
bemarle ; ’ Doyle’s Oificial Baronage ; Macaubiy’s 
Hist, of England, particularly vol. v, ; Marl- 
borough Despatches, vols. ii-v. ; Georgian Era, 

ii. 462. Collections of Albemarle’s letters. See., 
are noticed in Hist. MSS. Comm. Reps. ii. 188-9, 

iii, 193, viii. (i. ii.) x. (v.) 193.] H. M. C. 

KEPPEL, AUGUSTUS, Viscount Kur- 
PEL (1725-1786), admiral, second son of Wil- 
liam .^\nne Keppel, second earl of Albemarle 
[q. V.], was born on 25 April-1726. Aft er ti few 
years at Westminster School, he entered the 
navy in 1735, on board the Oxford, in which 
he served for twoyears on the coast of G iiinea. 
He was after wards for three years in t he !Medi- 
terrauean, on board tho Gloucester, carrying 
the broad pe/inant of Commodore Clinton, 
On his return to England in the summer of 
1740 ho Avas appointed to the Prince Ered<?- 
rick, and in September was moved to the 
Centuriop, under tho command of Commo- 
dore Anson [see Anson, Geougb, Loud An- 
SON^.' Ill her he served during the celebrated 
voyage round the world, and is specially men- 
tioned as having been landed at tho sacking 
and burning of Payta, 13 Nov. 1741, Avhere 
the peak of his cap ‘ was shaved ofl* close to 
his temple’ by a musket bullet [see Biiett, 
SiePeircy]. InMarch 1742 he was promoted 
by the commodore to be acting lieutenant, in 
which rank ho was confirmed on the Cen- 
turion’s arrival in England and his passing 
his e.xamination, on 25 July 1744. On 4 Aug. 
he was apjiointed to the Dreadnought, on 
7 Nov. was promoted to be commander of 
the Wolf sloop, and on 11 Dec. was posted 
to the Greyhound frigate, In February 1 74-1- 
1746 he was appointed to the Sapphire of 40 
guns, in wdiich he cruised with some success 
on the south coast of Ireland. In NoA'ember 
1745 he was moved to the Maidstone of 60 
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{funs, and in her was again cmyloyed in con- 
tinuous cruising in tlie Soundings and in the 
Bay of Biscay till, on the morning of 27 Juno 
1747, liaving chased an enemy’s ship in-shore 
off Belle Isle, he ran aground, and the* Maid- 
stone being a total Avreclc, Keppel and his 
men were made prisoners. After a lew •weeks 
ho was permitted to return to England on 
parole, and, on being exchanged, was tried 
by court-martial and honourably acquitted 
on 31 Oct. He had already been promised 
the command of another ship still on the 
stocks, which was launched in October and 
christened the Anson. lie was now formally 
appointed to lier, and on 25 No'V. and follow- 
ing days sat as a member of the court-martial 
on Captain Fox of the Kent, notable as the 
, first in which depositions taken beforehand 
were disallowed. 

The Anson was employed in active cruising 
till the peace of 1748, and, being then made 
a guardshi]), .K^)pel with his officers was trans- 
ferred <0 the Centurion, reduced from 60 to 
50 guns, and in her was sent out as commodore 
to the Mediterranean, with a special mission 
to ( reat with the doy of Algiers, or, if neces- 
sary, to compel him to restrain the insolence 
of his cruisers. The story goes that the dey 
angrily expressed surprise that ‘ the king of 
Creat Britain should havesent abeardless boy 
to treat with him;’ to which Keppel rejilied, 
‘ Hud my master supposed that wisdom was 
measured by the length of the beard, he 
would have sent your deyship a he-goat.’ 
Thereupon the dey threatened him with in- 
stant death, but Keppel, pointing to the 
squadron in the bay, said there were Eng- 
lishmen enough there to make him a glorious 
funeral pile. Tlie dey then consented to 
treat; but it -was not till June 1761 that the 
points at issue could be arranged, and in 
July the Centurion returned to England and 
was paid off. 

In the latter part t)f 1764 Keppel was 
ordered to hoist a broad pennant on board the 
Norwich, and to take command of the ships 
on the North American station. He arrived 
in Hampton Hoads in Febimary 1766, and 
during the next few months co-operated 
wit h General Braddock and the governors of 
the several colonies in the measures for the 
summer campaign. The arrival of Boscawen 
on the station with several senior captains 
necessarily superseded him, and he returned 
to England with the intelligence of Brad- 
dock’s defeat and death. Keppel was then 
appointed to the Swiftsure of 70 guns, and 
in J \ine 1766 was moved to the Torbay of 74, 
in which, in command of a small squadron, 
he cruised off Cape Finisterre during the 
autumn, returning to Spithead in December. 


In January he sat as a member of the court- 
martial on Admiral John Byng [q. r.*], an'd, 
finding that the recommendation to mercy 
was not likely to receive attention, ho vainly 
' exerted himself to procure the intervention 
of parliament. In Sept ember 1767 the Torbay 
was one of the fleet under Sir Edward (after- 
wards Lord) Hawke [q. v.] in tlie expedition 
to Basque Hoads, and continued attached to 
the grand fleet, under Hawke and Anson, 
till in September 1768 Kepiiol was appointed 
to the command of a squadron of sliips of 
war and transports sent out to reduce the 
French settlement of Goree. The service 
was effected with little loss on 20 Dec., and, 
having reinforced the garrison of Fort Louis 
on the Senegal, Keppel returned to England. 
During the summer and autumn of 1769 the 
Torbay was again attached to the grand fleet 
off Brest under Ifa'wke, and on 20 Nov. was 
the leading ship in the battle of Quiberon 
Bay, and was closely engaged with the French 
Th6s6e, which ultimately sank, (hough 
whether from the effect of the Torbay’s fire, 
or swamped through her lower deck ports, 
has been doubted. The Torbay herself took 
in a great deal of water through the lee ports, 
and for a short time was in danger of a similar 
fate. 

In March 1761 Keppel was moved from 
the Torbay to the Valiant, and appointed 
to command the squadron co-operating with 
th^ troops sent to reduce Belle Isle. This 
squadron, supported by another off Brest, 
under Captain Buckle, and a third under Sir 
'Thomas Stanhope off Rochefort, completely 
covered the military operations, and the island 
surrendered in .Tune. Keppel continued in 
command off Brest and Belle Isle till the 
following January, when a violent gale forced 
him to bear up for Torbay. Most of his 
ships were much damaged; the Valiant, in 
particular, was making a great deal of water,' 
and bad to go round to Portsmouth for 
repairs. Almost at the same time war was 
declared with Spain, and Keppel was ap- 
pointed commodore and second in command, 
.under. Sir George Pocock [q. v.], of the ex- 
pedition against Havana, his brother, Georgo 
Keppel, second earl of Albemarle [q. vj, being 
the commander-in-phief of the land forces 
employed. The fleet arrived off' Havana on 
5 June, the landing was effected on the 7 th, and 
after a two months’ siege by sea and land, in 
which the climate pro ved the deadliest enemy, 
the place surrendered on 14 Aug. The prize- 
money was estimated at upwards of three mil- 
lions sterling, of which nearly 26,000/. fell to 
Keppel’s share. His younger brother, a general 
officer serving on the staff, probably received 
the same, while the elder brother received 
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about tivo times as much. Notwithstanding 
the bloA/ inflicted on the Spanish navy and 
on Spain, it was not unnaturally said that 
* the expedition was undertaken solely to put 
money into the Keppels’ pockets/ Immedi- 
ately after the reduction of Havana Pocock 
returned to England, leaving the command 
of the remaining ships with Keppel, who on 
21 Oct. 1702 was advanced to be rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, the promotion being, it is 
eaid, extended so as to include his name. 
At the peace Havana was restored to the 
Spaniards, and the troops were sent home ; 
but Keppel retained the command at Jamaica 
till the beginning of 1764, when he was re- 
lieved by Sir William Burnaby. In Maybe 
sailed for England. 

From July 1705 till November 1766 he 
was one of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, and in Sejitember 1 766 hoisted his 
flag on board the Catherine yacht, to convoy 
the Princess Caroline Matilda to Uottordam, 
on the occasion of her unfortunate marriage 
to the king of Denmark. He seems, too, to 
have attached himself closely to the political 
party of the lilarquis of Rockingham and the 
Duke of Richmond, and during the years im- 
mediately following to have identified him self 
with the intrigues and schemes of which they 
were the centre. On 24 Oct. 1770 he was 
promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, and 
was nominated for the command pf the fleet 
fitting out against Spain ; the dispute was, 
however, arranged, and Keppel did not hoist 
his flag. * ’■ 

During the following years, in which party 
animosity raged with great virulence, Keppel 
was closely associated with the opponents of 
the government, and the relations between 
him and the Earl of Sandwich, then first lord 
of the admiralty, would seem to have been 
the reverse of friendly. Still, his standing^ 
in the service was so high that it was im- 
possible to pass him over, and as early as 
November 1776, on the probability of war 
with France, he was asked by the king , in 
person to undertake the command of the, 
Channel fleet. Keppel felt bound to accept, 
it, but he represented to his majesty the, 
hostility with which the ministry regarded' 
him. He h^ an uneasy feeling that the cKflar 
might be a trap of his politico enemy. * If 
Lord Sandwich has but a bod fleet to send 
owt,’ wrote the Duke of Richmond to him, 
^’tis doing him* no injustice to suppose he 
would be glad to put it under the command 
of a man whom he does not love, and yet 
whose name will justify the choice to the. 
nation. If we meet with a misfortune, he 
hopes to get off . ... If blame is to be borne 
he will endeavour by evei^ art he is but too 


muchmasterof, to throw it on your .shoulders.' 
It was, however, more than a year before 
Keppel was called on to serve. *On 29 Jan. 
1778 he was promoted to be admiral of the 
blue, and on 22 .March received hi.s com- 
mission as commander-in-chief of the grand 
fleet. At Portsmouth everything was still 
unprepared ; and in spite of Sandwich’s boast 
in the House of Lords, 18 Nqv. 1777, tliat 
‘there were thirty-five ships of the line com- 
pletely manned and fit for sea at a moment’s 
warning,' Keppel found there wore not more 
than six ‘ fit to meet a seaman’s eye.’ Tlio 
dockyard, too, was depleted of stores, and it 
was only by the most unremitting exertion 
that by the beginning of .Tune twenty ships 
could be ^t rei^y. With these ho sailed 
from St. Helens oh 13 June, with instructions 
to prevent the French fleet in, Brest from 
putting to sea, or the Toulon fleet from join- 
ing it. To either of these singly he was* sup- 
posed to be superior. Presently, however, 
on detaining the French frigates Licorne and 
Pallas, ho obtained certain intelligonco that 
the fleet at Brest cbnsisted of thirty-two ships 
of the lino ready for sea, and acting on the 
spirit of his instructions, he fell back to Spit- 
head, 27 June, to wait for reinforcements. 
His instructions were kept strictly secret ; 
but to naval men it was clear that, under 
the circumstances, no other line of conduct 
was open to him, and the admiralty tacitly 
admitted os much by continuing their efibrts 
to strengthen the fleet. The government, 
however, was muchenragedat the imputation 
which Jiis return to Spithead cast on them, 
and, as the Earl of Bristol said in the House 
of Lords, 23 April 177Q, ‘ Instead of applause 
and testimonies of approbation for his con- 
duct, the tools and scribblers of power were 
employed in every quarter of the town to 
whisper and write away his exalted character. 
... The pensioned vehicles of infamy, de- 
traction, and villanypourcd forth the dictates 
of their more infamous and profligate pro- 
, toctors and paymaster, not only by asserting 
that Admiral Koppel’s return to port was 
in hopes of ruining the ministry, but also bjr 
a constant abuse on all those whose experi- 
ence and whose judgment in naval matters 
justified the admiral’s conduct.’ 

On- 9 July Keppel again put to sea with ■ 
twenty-four ships of tne line, a fleet which 
was raised to thirty two days later. On the 
8th the French fleet of thirty-two sail, under 
Count d'Orvilliers, had also put to sea, appa- 
l^ntly on the report that the English fleet 
cbnsisted of only twenty ships. The weather 
was very thick j but on tbe afternoon of the 
2Srdthefog clearing discovered the two fleets 
to eacK'pther, dbtant only some four or five 
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miles. Both formed line of battle, and an en- 
gapfemont appeared imminent; but as D’Or- 
villiers made out the numbers of the Bnglish, 
he acted more cautiously, and, aided by a 
slight shift of wind, while Keppel was lying 
to for the night, succeeded in passing ahead 
of the Miiglish line and obtaining the weather- 
gage, though in the manojuvre two of. his 
ships were jiartially dismasted and obliged 
to return to Brest. At daybreak on the 24th 
the fhiets were still in sight of each other ; 
but Keppel being now to leeward was unable 
, to bring on the engagement which B’Orvil- 
liers no longer oflered. And thus in foggy, 
s^milly, unsettled weather the fleets con- 
tinued in presence of each other till the fore- 
noon of the 27th, when a ^udden shift of 
wind enabled Keppel to lie up for the French 
line and to engage it, as the two fleets passed 
each other on opposite tacks. ‘Our van,* 
•wrote .Jervis, who commanded the Foudroy- 
ant, next, astern of the Victory, Keppel’s 
flagship, ‘passed the French line without 
receiving heavy damage ; but this firing 
brought the enemy down so much that most 
of their centre and rear passed the greatest 
part of our centre and rear within musket 
shot, and the wind having been tpiite abated 
by tlie concussion of the air, a very sharp 
cannonade continued on the centre till near 
one o’clock, and on the rear till forty minutes 
after one, when the firing ceased.’ 

As the two lines drew clear of each other 
D’Orvilliers made the signal to wear in 
succession. The signal was not obeyed, a 
blunder which popular report attributed to 
the cowardice of the Due de Chartres, who 
commanded the van. On the side of the 
Fnglish a part of the van, under Sir llobert 
TIarland, had tacked at once, and was standing 
towards the enemy; the rest of it was too 
much d isabled, and drepped to leeward. The 
ships of the centre also ■were much disabled, 
those of the rear perhaps still more so ; and 
though both Keppel in the Victory, and Sir 
Hugh Palliser [<j[. v.], who commanded the 
rear, in the Formidable, wore as soon as they 
were well clear of the enemy’s line, it was at 
once ajiparent that the fleet could not be got 
together for an immediate renewal of the 
action, and they wore back again. 

About three o’clock the French fleet had 
got round, and was standing to the south, 
with the apparent intention of cutting off 
five ships much disabled, which had fallen to 
leeward. Keppel, seeing the danger, hastily 
formed so much of his lino as he could, an^ 
stood towards them, a manoeuvre which was 
afterwards described as flying before the 
Frencli. The action was not renewed, for 
the French bore away to leeward and 


j their lino, waiting for the attack which was- 
1 not made. It was in vain that Keppel made 
: the signal for the lino of battle, and for ships 
' to windward to come into the admiral’s wake. 

! Palliser did not obey. The Fox frigate was 
* sent with a distinct message to Palliser that 
the admiral was only waiting for him to re- 
new the attack, but it was not till after 
dark that Palliser and his division bore down. 
The next moiming, 28 .Tuly, the fleet was in 
line of battle, but the French were no longer 
there. They could only bts seen from the 
masthead, hull down to the (eastward. It 
was clearly useless to follow t hem, for Brest 
was under their lee and offered them a ready 
shelter; ■while in the uncertain and sfmally 
weather it might be dangerous to talco so 
many crippled ships near a hostile loc shore. 
On the 29th the French went into Bre.st, and 
Keppel, leaving a few ships to cruise for the- 
protection of trade, drew back to Plymouth, 
where he anchored on the 31st. 

The fleet was ordered to refit without de- 
lay. Keppel was deeply hurt by the conduct 
of Palliser on the 27th, but the emergency 
called for haste, and he conceived that to 
institute an inquiry or to hold a court-mar- 
tial would destroy the possibility of unani- 
mous exertion, lie therefore expressed no 
dissatisfaction, and even wrote to the admi- 
ralty in praise of ‘ the spirited conduct of 
Vice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliser.’ ‘ I do not 
conceive,’ he said afterwards in liis defence, 
that a commander-inrchief is bound to dis- 
close to all Europe, in-the midst of a critical 
service, the real state of his fleet, or his opi- 
nion of any of his officers.’ There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that he ought to have re- 
ferr^ the matter at once to the admiralty, 
and his failure to do so was mainly, if not en- 
tirely, due to his distrust of Lord Sandwich. 

But the real circumstances were known to 
too many to admit of any possibility of con- 
cealment. On 23 Aug. the fleet put. to sea, 
cruised vainly off Ushant for a coviplo of 
'months, and anchored at Spithead on 28 ('let., 
wbpn Palliser, learning that a full statement 
of the case had appeared in a London paper, 
.wrote to Keppel, ‘ requiring ’ him to contratlict 
the .‘ scandalous report ; ’ and as he received 
no reply he called on him to insist on his doing 
so. An angry quarrel was the result ; other 
letters appeared in the papers ; the subject was 
mentioned in the House of Commons ; and 
Palliser applied for a court-m’artial on Keppel 
on a chargeof misconduct and neglect of duty. 
Palliser was one of the lords of the admiralty, 
and his colleagues had no hesitation in com- 
plying with his request. His official letter 
was dated 9 Dec., and the very same day the 
secretary of the admiralty notified the deci-- 
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sion of t he board to Keppel. The conduct 
of the admiralty in thus ordering the trial 
of the commoud(?r-in-chief on charges ex- 
liibited by an inferior, five months aft er date 
and under circumstances whicli were strongly 
suggestive of a personal motive, called forth 
an expression of surprise from Keppel, and 
of disapproval from the Flouse of Commons 
and the country at large. A memorial to 
the same eliect was addressed to |^e king b^jr 
Lord Hawke and most of the senior admi- 
rals ; but no notice was taken of it, and the 
court assembled at Portsmouth as ordered, 
on 7 Jan. 1779 ; for the first day on board 
the Britannia, and afterwards, through a 
])eriod of five weeks, at the governor's house 
on shore, in consideratioh of Keppel’s infirm 
health, and in accordance with a special act 
of parliament. 

Ho ■vv'as charged with not marshalling his 
fleet, going into the fight in an unofheer- 
like manner, scandalous haste in quitting it, 
running away, and not pursuing the flying 
enemy — each one a capital ollence. Palliser 
in person was the prosecutor ; Sir Robert 
llarland, Rear-admji’al Campbell, ;inost of 
the captains, some lieutenants, and several 
masters were the witnesses. Of these, 
whether called for the prosecution or de- 
fence, the unanimity was remarkable. With 
scarcely an exception they were agreed that 
if the admiral had waited to form his fleet in 
line he could not have brought the enemy to 
action at all ; that the enemy was very far 
from beingin a porfectline; that after passing 
the enemy the admiral had turned towards 
them as soon as he could do so without block- 
ing the course of the ships astern ; that he 
turned from them and hauled down the signal 
for battle only when it was evident that many 
of his ships were too shattered to renew the 
light at once; that his standing towards the 
.south was a judicious manoeuvre^ and neither 
was, nor had the appearance of being, a Alight 
from the enemy; and that any chase on the 
morning of the 28th would certainly hayjB' 
been unavailing, and would, probably, have, 
been dangerous. And after examiniflg tod 
considering an enormous body of technical 
evidence, the court, on 11 Feb., pronounced 
the charge to be ‘ malicious and ill-founded ; ? 
that Keppel had behaved ds became ‘ a judi- 
cious, brave, and experienced, officer ; ' and 
thereupon unanimously and Honourably ac- 
quitted him. 

Keppel became the hero of the hour. It 
was honestly believed that he would have 
won a victorjf had not Palliser prevented 
him, and Palliser's backwardness was attri- 
buted to the malign influence of Lord Sand- 
wich. Keppcl's acquittal was thus not only- : 
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a triumph of innocence over vice and fraud, 
it was a trimnpli of the popular party ovev 
the unpo]uilar miniatry. The ad mi rally gates 
were torn down ; the windows of the olUciul 
residences were smashed; l*a]lis»;r’s house in 
Pall Mall wu.s gutted, and his elligy wa.s 
burnt. Bonfires blazed in Kep])el’s honour; 
the .rioters drank Keppcl’s health; and the 
publicans painted Keppel’s head on their 
signs. 

On the conclusion of the court-martial 
Keppel addressed a letter to the king per- 
sonally, relating the fact.s of tl>e conduct of 
the admiralty toward-s him, and imploring 
his majesty’s permission not to go again to 
sea under tnen on whom, as he had learned 
by experience, he could not depend for sup- 
port. ‘ I am ready,’ ho wrote, ‘ to quit 3ny 
command to-day, or to preserve it as long 
as may be convenient for your majesty’s 
arrangements and consistent with my own 
honour; but I trust your majesty will seo 
my reputation cannot continue safe in hands 
who have already done all tliey could to 
ruin it.’ The king would seem to have 
handed the letter over to the admiralty, who 
wrote on 12 March expressing their desire 
to know with certainty whether he intended 
to continue in his present command. Keppel 
replied tliat he had laid his situation and the 
treatment he had received before the king ; 
and after a further exchange of acrimonious 
letters he was ordered, 18 March 1779, to 
striki; his flag. 

He had naturally no further service under 
Lord Sandwich. But he had long been a 
member of the House of Commoii.«i, being 
elected for Windsor to the parliaments of 
1761, 1768, and 1774, and for Surrey to tlio 

{ larliament of 1780, and from his place in the 
, lOUse he lost no opportunity ot criticising 
the misconduct of naval aflaira. On the fall 
. of Lord Korth’s administration, 20 March 
1782, and the formation of Rockingham’s, 
Keppel was appointed first lord of tlio ad- 
miralty, and on 26 April was raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Keppel and Baron Elden. 
After the death of Rockingham Kejipel was 
succeeded at the admiralty by Lord Howe, 
but resumed olfice on the formation of the 
coalition ministry. On its downfall, 30 Dec. 
1783, he was again 8ucceede<l by Howe, and 
retired altogether from public life. His healtli, 
■which had suftered severely from the climate 
of Havana, had never been quite re-esta- 
blished, and during his later years was very 
much broken. In the autumn of 178o he wa.s 
idvised not to risk the winter in England, 
and went to Naples, from which he returned 
in the spring of 1786, The change, however, 
ejfiicted uo lasting good, tod he died a few 
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inontbs later, on i? Oct. lie had not married, 
aiKl the title on his death became extinct. 

1 1 is portrait, by Koynolds, in 1 7o3,formerly 
belonging' to theEarl of Albemarle, was bought 
by Mr. Agnew in 1 888. It is engraved as the 
fronti.spiece to liis ‘ Life.' After the court- 
martial Reynolds again painted his portrait 
five times. Three of these were presented to 
the lawyer.s wlio had assisted him in his de- 
fence — J ohn Dunning (afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton), John Lee, and Thomas (afterwards 
Lord) Erskine ; the fourth was presented to 
Edmund Rurke ; the fifth was bought by 
Agnew in 1888. Dunning’s copy is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery; Durke’s is in 
the National Gallery ; Lee’s was lent to the 
Guelph Exhibition (1891) by the Hon. Wil- 
li am Ma.ssey-31 ai n wari ng. 

[The Life of Keppel, by bis grandnephew, the 
Rev. Thomas Koppel, is comprehensive, and on 
the whole fair, thougli with a natural bias ; the 
mcimoirs in Charnock’s Biog. Nav. v. 308, Ralfe’s 
Nav. Biog. i. Sit, and Nav. Chron. vii. 277, con- 
tain little or nothing additional; official corre- 
spondence and other documents are in the Public 
Record Office ; the minutes of the court-martial 
and tliose of the subsequent court-martial on Pal- 
liser have both been published. The circum- 
etances of the trial, and its baneful effects, gave * 
rise to many pamphlets, of which the most im- 
portant is Considerations on the Principles of 
Naval Discipline, 1781, 8vo. See also Walpole’s 
Letters, cd. Cunningham, vii. 86 ot soq. ; Beat- 
son’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, ii. 456 et seq., iy. 
411 efsoq . ; Chevalier’s Hist, de la Marine fran- 
^aise pendant la Guerre de I’lnd^pcndance am6- 
ricaine, livre ii.] J. K. L. 

KEPPEL, FREDERICK (1729-1777), 
bishop of Exeter, fourthson of William Anno 
Kepijcl, second earl of Albemarle [q. v.], was 
born on 19 Jan. 1728-9. Jle was admitted 
lit Westminster School in 1743, and matri- 
culated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 20 June 
1747, graduatipg B.A. in 1752, M!.A. in 1764, 
and D.D., by diploma, on 19 Oct. 1762. Hav- 
ing been ordained in the English church, he 
soon obtained ample preferment. He acted 
as chaplain in ordinal^ to George II and III, 
and from 19 April 1764 to 1762 enjoyed a 
canonry at Windsor. His fatheivin-law, Sir 
Edward AValpolo, wrote to Pitt in August 
1761, asking whether it was ‘agreeable to 
him to make Mr. Keppel a bishop at this 
juncture,’ and although this application was 
unsuccessful he was consecrated bishop of 
Exeter on 7 Nov. 1762, when it was ru- 
moured that the preferment was bestowed 
upon him on account of the capture of 
Havana by his brother; but Horace Wal- 
olc says that the mitre was promised to 
im the day before the news came. With, 
this see he held in commendam, the arch- 


deaconry of Exeter and a prebendul stall in 
that cathedral, and ho also obtained tho 
romisc of translation to the more lucrativ e 
ishopric of Salisbury on the next vacancy. 
Ho refused the deanery of Exeter in 1763, 
but relinquished this promise of tlie see of 
Salisbury for the deanery of Windsor, which 
became Vacant first, and to it lie was ap- 
pointed, with the regi.strarship of the order 
of the Gart||r, in 1766, the general comment 
being that things are crowded into three 

or four people’s pockets.’ He spent large 
sums of money in improving the episcopal 
palace at Exeter and in relieving tho needs 
of the poorer clergy in his diocese. Keppel 
enjoyetl good living, and his portrait, a half- 
length, in the palach at Exeter sliows him 
as a jovial man with homely features. Pol- 
•whelo says that he conferred favours in the 
most handsome manner, and it is to his credit 
that Jonathan Toup the philologist [q. v.] 
was among those whom he promoted. After 
a long illness he died atthedeancry, Windsor, 
on 27 Dec. 1777,and wasbimied in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor.' A post-mortem examina- 
tion showed that he died from dropsy in the 
stomach. He married, on 13 Sept. 1758, 
Laura, eldest natural daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Walpole, who left her in 1784 Lac; 
House, Isleworth, and most of his for 
The issue was Frederick Keppel of LeJ 
Hall, Norfolk, who died in 1830, and 1 
daughters. 

Keppel contributed a set of verses to his 
university’s collection of poems on the death 
of the Prince of Wales in 1761, and published 
two sermons. Ho was a whig, of suflicient 
courage in preaching before the king in March 
1 776 to recommend a peace with tho American 
colonies, and on his deathbed he ‘ thanked 
God that he had not given one vote for shed- 
ding American hlpod? 

- [Walpole’s liOtters (Cunningham), iii. 165, 
iv. 88, 40, vii. 18, viii. 372, 450, 487; Wal- 
pole’s Jouraal, 177.1-88, ii. 27-8, 176 ; Chatham 
Oorresp. ii. 134-6 ; Corresp. of George III and 
Lord North, ii. 61; Admiral Keppel’s Life, 4. 
424, ift 7 ; Grenville Papers, iii. 91 ; Oliver’s 
Bishops of Exeter, pp. 163, 273; Gent. Mag. 
1768 p. 462,. 1778 p. 43 ; Trans. Devon. Assoc, 
xvi. 130 ; Folwhelee Devon, i. 314 ; Carthew’s 
Launditch, pt. iii. p. 261 ; Aungier’s Isleworth, 
p. 282; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. ed. Philli- 
more, pp. 327, 340, 341 ; Lo Neve’s Fasti ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.}'- W. P. C. . 

KEPPEL, GEORGE, third Eakl of 
Albeuablb (1724-1772), general, colonel 
Srd dragoons (now hussars), was the eldest 
son of William Anne, second earl [q. v.], and 
his wife, the Lady Anno Lennox. He was 
boni 8 April 1724, and on 1 Feb. 1788 was 
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appointed ensign in the Coldstream guards. 
He •wa.i promoted to captain-lieutenant in 
the Ist royal dragoons 25 April 1741, was 
1 ransferred to the Coldstream guards 14 April 
1743, and became captain and lieutenant- 
colonel therein 27 May 1746. Albemarle, 
then Lord Bury, was the favourite aide-de- 
camp of William, duke of Cumberland, with 
whom he was present at Fontenoy arid at 
Culloden. On the morning of Culloden 
he had a nari’ow escape from death at the 
hands of a highlander, who had found his 
way into the camp, and, snatohing a musket 
from a soldier, fired at Bury point-blank, 
bedieving him from his showy dress to be the 
duke. Bury brought the Culloden despatches 
to London (by sea from Inverness), receiv- 
ing from the kipg a gift of 1,000/. He w^asalso 
made aide-de-camp to the king,*and a lord of 
the bedchamber to the Duke of Cumberland, 
lie was returned as member for Chichester, 
which city ho represented imtil his removal 
to the upper house. On 1 Nov. 1749 he was 
appointocl colonel of the 20th foot. Wolfe, 
then lieutei.ant-colouel of the I’egiment, calls 
him ' one of those showy men w^ho are seen 
in palaces and in the courts of men. . . . 
He desires never to see his regiment, and 
wishes that no officer would ever leave it ’ 
(Wright, cliap. Lx.) Bury, how’ev’or, after- 
wards joined bis regiment at Inverness, and 
signalised himself by very high-handed deal- 
ing with the magistrates, who invited him 
to an entertainment on the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s birthday. He. insisted, under pain 
of reprisals from the soldiers, that the ban- 
quet should be deferred till the anniversary 
of Culloden {ih.) He succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of his father in 1764, and 
the same year was tr^sferred to the colonelcy 
of the 3rd dragoonis. He became a miyo^ 
general in 1766, and lieuteriant-gcneral in 
1769, and a privy opunciUdr ana governor 
of Jersey in 17Cl. ' He was a member of 
the court-martial of Lord George Sackyille 
(afterwards Germain) £q.v.}, wid was said 
to have shown much anjmus against the 
prisoner in the cross-examination of the. wit- 
nesses. On 6 March 1762 he was sent with 
a force of ten thousand trobps oh board Adf . 
miral Pocock’s fleet to attack the Havana. 
The conquest was achieved by the capture 
of Moro Castle, in the face^ bf difficulties 
supposed to be insurmountable, on 30 July 
1762. Albemarle’s share as comriaander-in- 
chief was 122,000/. His conduct as a con- 
^erorwas alleged to be harsh and. exacting. 
He banished the Bishop of Havana to Florida 
for appointing clergy without his approval, 
and he exited contributions from the mer- 
chants which the government at homo denied 


his right to levy. He was consequently 
obliged to refuiul the money. He returned 
home in February 1 7 63. He w^as made a K.B. 
in December 1704, and a K.G. in July 1771. 
In politics his view’s W’ere very liberal. He 
distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the Koyal Marriage Act and the r(?scinding 
of the Fast India dividends, and in 1770 
by pledging himself, with forty-seven other 
peers, to oppose any future intriugement of 
popular rights at elections. 

Albemarle married, in 1771, Aniie (d. 
1824), daughter of Sir John Miller, hart., 
of Chichester, by whom he had an only son, 
William Charles, who succeeded him. Horace 
Walpole, w’ho was Albemarle’s intimate 
friend, speaks of his marriage as disappoint- 
ing * his brothers and my niece.’ Albemarle 
died 13 Oct. 1772, aged 48, and w'as buried 
at Quiddenham, Norfolk. His official cor- 
respondence, 1746-1768, is in the Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. 32708-33072. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1812 ed. vol. iii, ; .Doyle’s 
Oraciiil Euroiiage ; Foster’s Peerage, under ‘ Al- 
bemarle;’ Georgian Era, ii. 72; Wright’s Life 
of Wolfe, London, 1864, chap. ix. ; CampbeU- 
Machvchlan’s Order Book of William, duke of 
Cumberland, London, 1875 ; Beatson’s Niival and 
M ilit.ary Memoirs, London, 1794,to1s. ii. and iii.; 
George Thomas, sixth earl of Albemarle’s Loi'd 
llockingham and his Contemporaries, London, 
1852, vol. i. ; Horace Walpole’s Letters, vols. 
i-vii.J H. M. C. 

KEPPEL, GEORGE THOMAS, sixth 
EabIi or ALBBMARLii! (1799-1891), second 
son of William Charles, fourth earl, by his 
first wife, the Hon. Elizabeth Southw’ell, 
daughter of Lord de Clifford, and grandson 
of George Keppel, third carl of Albemarle 
fq. V.], was born 13 June 1799. llis child- 
hood was passed with his grandmother, t he 
Dowager Lady De Clifford, who at the time 
was governess to the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. The princess, three years his senior, 
often ‘tipped’ him liberally. He idled at 
Westminster School from the age of n i iu.‘ until 
nearly sixteen. When Dr. Page, the head- 
master, had pronounced him unfit for any 
learned profession, an onsigney was obtained 
for him in the old third battalion of 14t h foot 
(now West Yorkshire regiment). Tlie bat- 
talion, consisting chiefly of raw recruits, was 
in Belgium, and young Keppel, whose com- 
mission was dated 4 April 1816, joined it 
in time to be present witn it at the battle of 
Waterloo. Footsore and ragged, he marched' 
with the victorious troops to Paris, Ho re- 
turned home with the battalion at the end 
of the year, and when it was disbanded 
served with the second battalion of the regi- 
ment in the Ionian Islands, This battalion 
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was disbundQd at Chicluister in 1818, wlien 
KopjM'l Avas ajipointod to t In; :22nd (( 'hesliiro ) 
foot, with which he was in ^lanrit ins and at 
the Oa]>e, roturnijig liomo wit lithe regiment 
in 1811), l<’or a lime ho was equerry to the 
Duke of Sussex. In 1 82 1 he was promoted to 
a lieutenancy in the 24th foot, Avas transfeiTed 
to the 201 h, and ordered to India. There he 
sorvi>d as aide-de-camp to the governor-gene- 
ral, tlw^ Marquis of Hastings, but xipon llast- 
ing.s’s resignation in 1823 he obtained leave 
to return home overland. Relying onascanty 
stock of Persian acquired during the long 
and Aveary passage out, he visited the ruins 
of Babylon and the court of Teheran, thence 
journeying to England by way of Baku, 
’Astrakan,MoscoAV, and St. Petersburg, a rare 
feat in those days. His published narrative 
is an interesting A'olume. He next served 
as aide-de-camp to the Marquis Wellesley 
when lord-lieutenant of Ireland; obtained 
a company in the 62nd foot in 1825, and 
after studying at the gonior department of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, ob- 
tained a majority on half-pay unattached, 
20 ISlarch 1827. He Avas not on full pay 
again, but he rose step by step, finally 
attaining the honorary rank of full general 
( on half-pay of his former commission), 7 Feb. 
1874. In 1829 he paid a visit to the .seat of 
war betAveen the Russians and Turks, Avas 
with the English fleet in Turkish waters, 
A'isited Constantinople and Adrianople, and 
crossed t he Balkans. In 1832 he AA^as re- 
turne<l, in the Avhig interest, for East Nor- 
folk, in the first reformed pailiameut, and 
sat unt il 1835. In 1846 he bf'camo one of 
tlie priA'ate secretaries to Lord John Russell, 
the neAv premier, and in 1847 Avas retmmed 
for Lymington, for Avhich he sat until 1849, 

1 he yearof his father’s death. On the death 
of his brother, Augustus Frederick, tlm fifth 
earl, 15 March 1861, he succeeded to the 
title. He Avas appointed a trustee of West- 
minster School in 1854, in succession to 
the (first ) IMarquis of Anglesey, and Avas 
long the ‘ father of the trust.’ Few men 
have been longer knoAvn or more generally 
popular in London society. He retained his 
facult ies to the end of liis -life, during the 
latter part of which ho held receptions on 
each annivei*sary of Waterloo, at his daugh- 
ter’s house in Portman Square (see Broad 
Arroxo, 28 Feb. 1891, p. 2/8, and 13 June 
1891, p. 749). 

Albemarle died at his London residence in 
Portman Square, 21 Feb. 1891 , in his ninety-, 
second year, and Avas buried at Quiddenham, 
Norfolk. He married in 1831 Susan, third 
daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, bart., and by 
her had a son, the present earl, best know'n as . 


V iscount Buiy, avIio in 1876 was summoned to- 
the upper Jumse under the family title eff Lord 
Ashford, and four daughters, two of Avhom 
predt'ceased their pai’cnts. Lady Albemarle 
died in 1885. 

Albemarle was author of: 1. ‘Personal 
Narrative of a Journey from India to Eng- 
land . . .,’ London, 1825, 2 a'oIs, A third 
edition of this AV'ork appeared ns ‘ TraA’els in 
Babylonia, Media, Assyria, and Scythia,’ Lon- 
don, 1827 . 2. ‘ Narrative of a .Journey acros.s 
the Balkans . . . and a Visit to . . . ncAvly 
discovered Ruins in Asia Minor,’ .London, 
1830. A volume of extracts from tht^ narra- 
tive, with added letters, appeared in Dublin 
in 1831. 3. ‘Memoirs of the Marquis of 

Rockingham and his Contemporaries,’ Lon- 
don, 1852, 2 A'ols. 4. ‘ Fifty Vear.s of my 
Life,’ London, 1876. A third and revised 
edition appeared in London, 1877. Borne of 
Albemarle’s speeches in the House of Lords, 
as on the Marriage Bill in 1866 and on ‘ I’or- 
tiire in the Madras Presidency ’ in the same 
year, were printed in pamphlet form. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, vol. i. ; Foster’s 
Peerage ; Albemarle’s Fifty Years of my Life 
(rev. cd.), and other works,; Purl. Debates under 
dates; Times, February 1891.] H. M. C. 

KEPPEL, WILLIAM ANNE, second 
j Eaul 01? Albemaiile (1702-1764), lieute- 
nant-general, colonel Coldstream guards, son 
of Arnold Joost van Keppel, first earl [q.v.], 
and his Avdfe Geertruid Jmiauna Quiriiia van 
der Duyn, Aivas born at Whiteball on 6 June 
1702; was baptised at the Chapel Roy al, Queen 
Anne being his godmother; Ava.s educated in 
Holland; and on his return to England (as 
Viscount Bury) was appointed, 26 Aug. 1717, 
captain and lieutenan^olonel of the grena- 
dier company of the Coldstream guards. In 
1718 he succeeded to his father’s title and 
estates, and. in 1722, at his family seat in 
Guelderland, entertained the Bishop of 
ster,. In 1726 he yras made K.B., in 1727 
aide-^e-cainp to the king; and on 22 Nov. 
1781 was appointed to the colonelcy of the 
29th foot, then at Gibraltar, which he held 
until 7 May 1733, when he was appointed 
colonel of the third troop of horse-guards. 
He was made governor of Virginia in 1737, 
a brigadier-general July 1739, major-gene- 
ral February 1742, and was transierred to 
the colonelcy i>f the Coldstream guards in 
October 17M. He went to Flanders witli 
Lord Stair in 1742, and was a general on the 
staff at Dettingen, whore he had a horse shot 
under him, and at Fontenoy, where ho Avas 
wounded. He commanded the first line of 
Cumberland’s army at Culloden, and was 
again on the staff in Flanders, and present 
at the battle of Val. . At the peace of 1748 
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lio was sent as ambassador extraordinary and 
niinist<y plenipotentiary to Paris, and was 
appointed commander-in-chief in Nortli Bri- 
tain, and in 1749 was made K.G. The year 
after he was made groom of the stole and a 
privy councillor, and in 17«32 was one of the 
lords justices during tho king’s absence in 
Hanover. In 17/54 he was sent back to 
Paris to demand the liberation of some Bri- 
tish subjects detained by the French in Ame- 
rica, and died in Paris suddenly on 22 Dec. 
1764. His remains were brought over and 
buried in the chapel in South Audley Street, 
London. 

Albemarle married in 1723 Lady Anno 
Lennox, daugliter of Charles, first duke of 
Richmond, and by her had eight sons and 
seven daughters. His sons George, the 
third earl, Augustus, viscount Keppel, the 
.admiral, and Frederick, bishop of Exeter, 
are separately noticed. 

Horace W alpole calls Albemarle ‘ the 
spendthrift earl, and says that tho British 
embassy in Paris was kept up for his benefit 
(^Letters, ii. 331). Walpole adds that Albe- 
marle had 90,000/. in the funds when he was 
married, and his wife brought him 25,000/. 
more, all of which, with the exception of 
about 14,000/., he squandered, wdthout leav- 
ing a penny for his debts or for his children, 
legitimate and illegitimate, who were many 
(tb. ii. 420-1). George II conferred a pension 
of 1,200/. a year on his widow. His corre- 
spondence in 1732-64 is iii Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS. 32087-33066. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1812 od. iii. 728 et scq.; 
Foster’s Peerage, under ‘Albemarle;’ Doyle’s 
Official Baronage ; Mackinnon’s Origin and Ilis- 
-tory of tho Coldstream Guards, London, 1832, 
vol. ii. ; Campbell-Maclaehlau’s 'Order Book of 
William, duke of Cumberland, London, 1875,; 
•Georgian Era. ii, 49 ; Horace Walpole’s Letters, 
vols. i. and ii.i . - H. M. C. 

KEB. [See also Kbkb.] ,i 

KEB, Sir ANDREW (if. 1626), of Cess- 
furd or Cessford, Scottish boisdbrer, wm the 
oldest son of Sir Robert Ker of Oavbrton, 
Roxburghshire, ermbeairer . master of, 
artillery to James IV,by his wife Christina, 
■daughter of James Rutherford of Rutherford, 
Ho was served heir to his gralidfathei' 30 Sept. 
1611, being then of lawful age. Shortly irfter- 
wards, to avenge the death of his father, who 
some years previously had been slain by 
•Starhed and two other Englishmen, Ker sent 
two of his vassals, who entei^ Starhed’s 
house, ninety miles beyond the borders, killed 
him, and brought his head to K©r* Ker sent 
It to Edinburgh, where it was set up in a 
conspicuous Msition (BiTCHAirAir, bk. xiii. 
c. xxvi.) At flodden Ker fought under Lord 


Home with the other ‘merch-men,’ who, after 
defeat ing the English vanguard, dispersed in 
search of pillage. He was one of those who 
signed the letter to the king of J'Vance, 15 
May 15 15, proposing that Scotland should be 
comprehended in the treaty with England 
(Rymeb, I'a'dera, xiii. 309). In August of 
the same year he was appointed warden of 
the middle marches (Albany to Diurre, Cal. 
State Harpers, Hen. VIII, vol. ii. entry 796). 
Dacre expressed surprise at the appointment 
of Ker, ‘ a young man without wisdom and 
substance ; ’ but two years afterwards con- 
fessed that he had no fault to find with him, 

* but that he is some forgitfyll and ralcles 
(ib. entry 3393). In January 1 620 Ker de- 
feated a force of four hundred Mersemen 
who,. under Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, 
were hastening to support Andrew Ker[q. v.] 
of Femiehirstin his assumption of the power 
to hold courts at Jedburgh, claimed as an ex- 
clusive right by the Earl of Angus. The action 
of K(>r uras submitted to the decision of 
arbiters. The final decision of the arbiters, 
given on 24 Sept., was that Ker and his friends 
should for their lifetimes take the Earl of 
Arran’s ‘trew and afiild part,’ and in par- 
ticular should henceforth assist him against 
tho Earl of Angus and his party (Hamilton 
Manuscripts, Iliet. MSS. Cm/m. 1 1th Rep. 
App. pt. yi. pp. .32-3). On 22 Jan. 1521 Ker 
was appointed one of a commission for a 
treaty with England {Foed^m, xiii. 735), 
which was signed on the 30th {ib. p. 739). 
In September 1524 he audScottof Biiccleuch, 

‘ on account of a variance with each other,’ 
were called before the council and committed 
to prison {Cal. State Papers, Hen. VIIT, 
iv. 651). In 1526, he with Lord Homo 
accompanied the king to Melrose when ho 
went to hold justice eyres in the southern 
shires. Shortly after taking leave they learned 
that Scott of Buccleuch with one thousand 
men was approacliing to deliver the king 
from the pqwer of Angus. Returning imme- 
diately, they succeeded in turning the tide of 
battle against Buccleuch; but Iver, while in 
pursuit of the foe, was slain, 23 .Ian., by a 
spear hurled at him by one of Bucclench’s 
servants. By his wife Agnes, daughter of 
Robert, second lord Crichton of Sanquhar, he 
had three sons : Sir Walter [q. v.], Mark, com- 
mendator of Newbattle [see Kerb, Mark], 
and Andrew; and two daughters: Cathe- 
rine, married to Sir John Ker of Ferniehirst, 
and Margaret, to Sir John Home of Colding- 
knowes. 

[Histories of Buchanan and Leslie; Hymer’s 
Fcedera ; Cal. State Papera, Hen. VIII ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. vi. ; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peeraee /Woodl. li. 446.1 T. F. H. 
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KER, ANDREW (147 J ?-ir>45), of Fer- 
niehirst, border chieftain, was eldest son of 
Thomas Ker, eighth laird of Kersheugh in 
Teviotdale,by his wife Catharine, daughter of 
Sir Robert Col vill of Och iltroe. Thomas Ker 
built a house in the middle of the forestof Jed- 
burgh, and gave it tho name of Ferniehir8t,by 
■which title this branch of the Ker family "was 
afterwards Itnown. Andrew was prolbably 
born about 1471, for we find him appearing as 
bail for men charged with border robbery in 
1403, and he can hardly have done so before 
he was of full age (YvtcKiiiS, Criminal Trials^ 
vol. i. ])t. ii. pp. 17-18, 28). In 1499 he suc- 
ceeded his father as laird of Fernichirst, and 
in 1511 inherited through his mother tho 
barony of Oxenham and had confirmation of 
the lauds of Feniiehirst from» his feudal su- 
orior, Archibald, earl of Angus. In 1512 
e sat at I'idinburgh on an assize for the trial 
of several borderers accused of theft {ih. p. 
88), The disturbed state of Scotland after 
the defeat of Floddcn Field seems to have 
ins])in‘dKer with n desire to secure for him- 
self a strong position on the Scottish border. 
On 9 Sept. 1513, the night after the battle, 
he broke into the abbey of Kelso, then held 
in vovimendam by Andrew Stbwart, bishop 
of Caithness, turned the superior out of doors, 
and set up in his stead his brother Thomas, 
who seems to have maintakied the position 
thus forcibly won, and on the death of the 
Bisho}) (jf Caithness in 1518 became abbot of 
Kelso (Moivroiir, Monmtw, Annals of Teviot’- 
dale, p. 90), In the struggle between Angus 
and Arran which arose after the marriage of 
Queen Margaret with Angus [see Douglas, 
Aiu'iiibald, sixth E^el ov Angus] Ker' 
joined Lord Homo in helping Angus, and 
when Margaret took refuge in England in 
December 1515 Ker was one of her escort 
(Bukwek, Calendar of State Papers, vol. ii, 
Aha. 1.350). lie was arrested in Edinburgh 
with 1 Tome in October 1516 by the orders of 
the, governor, the Duke of Albany. Hume 
■was beheaded, but Kor contrived to escape 
(DEUMMONDji/w^. of Scotland, "p. 168). After 
Margaret’s quarrel with Angus the Earl of 
Arran was made warden of tho marches, and 
Ker took advantage of the conflict between 
the two to claim for himself the bailiwick of 
Jedburgh forest (ii6. p. 174). For some time 
he was a source of disorder on the borders, 
and in 152 1 the English warden, Lord Dacre, 
joined with Andrew Ker of Cessfurd in com- 
plaining of his lawlessness {Calendar, iii. 
1171). In September 1 623 Lord Dacre led his 
forces against Femiebirst, ‘the lord whereof 
was his mortal enemy,* and after a resolute 
defence captured it and made Ker prisoner 
(Ellis, Original Lettwt, let ser. i'. 216-17). 


He soon escaped, and in November com- 
manded under the Duke of Albany at tho 
unsuccessful siege of Warlc (lIoLlNSilED, 
Scottish Chronicle, p. 311). At the beginning 
of 1524 ho was reciconed as one of the chief 
supporters of the Earl of Lennox in bis at- 
temi)t to govern Scotland {Calendar, iv. 43). 
But when Angus returned at the end of the 
year and was made ■warden of Ihe east and 
middle marches Ker promised his allegiance 
(PiTCAiEN, II. 127). A feud soon broke out 
between him and Angus, and at the begin- 
ning of 1626 he joined Arran, who was raising 
forces against Angus {Calendar, iv. 1878). 
He was accused of treason, but the process 
was abandoned." After that ho made peace 
with Angus, and rendered him signal service 
in July 1526, when Scott of Buccloucli made 
an attempt to seize the young king, who was 
with Angus at Melrose. Ker and t he Homes 
had departed, but returned in answer to a 
summons, fell upon the Scotts in tlieir flank, 
and routed them (Deummoni), p, 189). 'The 
death of Andrew Ker of Cessfurd in this en- 
counter was tho beginning, of a feud between 
the Kers and the Scotts which long con- 
tinued, in spite of attehipts at pacification, 
one of which was signed by Ker in 1630 
(Waue, Hist, of Melrose, p. 63). After his 
agreement with Angus, Ker settled down to a 
more orderly li;^e, and busied himself in re- 
storing order, for ■which he was praised by 
the English warden in September 1527 {Ca- 
lendar, iv. JM21). On the forfeiture of the 
Earl of Angus be received a grant of Fernie- 
hirst from the crown on 6 Sept. 1628, Ho 
undertook the rule , of Teviotdale, and was 
ono of three commissioners empowered to 
make an agreement with England, which 
was signed on 2 Dec. (Ritmer, Foedera, xiv. 
276). In 1530 James V took the manage- 
ment of the borders into his own hands and 
committed Ker’s eldest son, John, to prison. 
He was soon released, and seems to have 
acted for his father in military undertakings. 
In 1633 it ■yvas computed that the Kers, t-he 
Homes, and the Scotts could together bring 
into the field five thousand men. When, in 
1643, war broke out between Scotland and 
England, Ker found it impossible to with- 
stand the superior forces or tho English. He 
made .promises to help them, and his son 
John assisted them in their raids upon his 
neighbours (HArtlss, Burghlcy Papers, pp. 
43-51). In October 1644 Ker made a cove- 
nant with Sir Ralph Eure to serve England 
Instate Papers of Menry VIII, v. 308), and 
in November was in receipt of English pay 
(XjODGE, Illustrations, i. 7^. In September 
1646 he pleaded his services against the 
threatened ravages of the Earl of Hertford 
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and made submission to him, thereby saving 
his Iannis. Tie died soon afterwards. 

Ker married Janet, second daughter of Sir 
Patrick Home of Polwarth, by whom he liad 
three sons and two daughters. Ills son John 
succeeded him as lord of Ferniehirst, and 
liad a son Sir Tliornas Ker [q. v.] Hia 
daughter Xsabt‘1 married Sir "Walter Ker of 
Cessfurd [q. v.] 

[Autlioi’ities in text; Doiiglas’s Peerage of 
Scotland, od. Wood, ii. 132; Jeffrey’s Hist, of 
Itoxburglishiro, i. 281-5; Armstrong’s ilist. of 
Liddesdttle, ])p. 213-60; Marquis of Lothian’s 
manuscripts at Ncwbattlo Abbey.] M. C. 

KER, CHAPtLES HENRY BELLEN- 
T)EN (l/S.*!) ?~1871), legal reformer, son of 
John Hellenden Ker [q. v.], was born about 
1785. Ho was called to the bar in Lincoln’s 
Inn in Trinity term 1814, and obtained a 
large practice as a conveyancer. Active in 
promoting parliamentary reform from 1830 
to 1832, lie was a member of the boundary 
commission {Ilov^e of Com'inons'Vapers^ 1835, 
vol. XXXV.), and contested Norwich unsuc- 
cessfully in the whig interest. lie was a 
member of the public records commission, and 
in 1833 he was appointed one of the royal 
commissioners to report upon the expediency 
of digestirm the criminal law and consolidat- 
ing the other branches of the statute law. 
Various bills for the amendment of the cri- 
minal law yrere founded on the reports of tho 
commission. In 1846, with Messrs. Hayes 
and Christie, Ker drew for Lord-dhancollor 
Lyndhurst a short bill which, when passed 
into an act (8 & 9 Viet. c. 106), was a most 
valuable amendment of the law of real pro- 
perty. In 1853 Lord Creinworth appointed 
Ker head of a board nominated to consider 
the consolidation of the statute law, and when 
that hoard was replaced in 1864 by a royal 
commission, Ker t^anie the chief working 
member (Lord CranWOrth’s Speeches, Ann, 
K^g. 1863 p. 4, 1854 p. 14S; Mr, JEb-'s mr»t 
Report, 13 Aug. 1853, App. p. 209 j Homo of 
Com/mxtm' Papers, p. 488; m. 1864, vol. xv.) 
’Ihe action of the boUrd and commission led 
to the revised edition of the statutes, the suo^: 
cessive Statute Law Revisien Acta, the issue 
of the chronological tables of the statute law, 
and to the Criminal Law Acta of 1861. Ker 
also suggested and prepared the useful Leases 
and Sales of Settled Estates Act of 1866, and 
Lord Oranworth’s act of 1860, which were 
finally superseded by .the Conveyancing and 
Settled Land||Act8, modelled to a gi^at ex- 
tent upon Ker’s work. In 1862 the office of 
master in chancery was abolished, and that 
of conveyancing counsel to the court of 
chancery was instituted. To that post Ker | 


was soon afterwards appointed. For some- 
years be was recorder of Andover. 

Ker was an ardent advocate of popular 
education, and of the diffusion of literature 
and art. Charles Knight, in ‘ Passages of a 
Working Life,’ ii. 120, 121, says that he was 
‘ the most fertile in projects of any member 
of the committee’ of the Society for the llif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, and suggested 
many publishing schemes apart from the 
society. Two of Enstlake’s most beautiful 
works were painted for Ker. He was h i mself 
a contributor of woodcuts as well as lives of 
Wren and Michael Angelo to the ‘ l‘enny 
Magazine.’ He was an original member of 
the Arundel Society, was much interested in 
the foundation of schools of design, and helped 
to promote the establislmicnt of tho Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. He was one of ,the 
first private growers of orchids, and he wrote 
a series of articles under the pseudonym ‘ Dod- 
niah ’ in the ‘ Q ardenors’ Chronicle.’ 1 to was 
in early life a fellow of t he Royal Society, but 
resigned his fellowship when in 18.30 tho 
Duke of Susse.x was chosen president. In 
I860 he retired from practice, and lived during 
the rest of his life at Canne.s, where he died 
STNov. 1 871. Charles Knight speaks warmly 
of hi.s charm in all social relations. Ho 
married Elizabeth Anno, daughter of Edward 
Clarke, a solicitor, but had no issue. 

[Authorities cited above; porsoual know- 
ledge ; information from Mr. M. I. Fortescue 
Brickdalo.] J. 8. V. 

KER, JAMES INNES-, fifth Dukb op 
Roxhttroh (1738-1823), born at Innes 
House, Elginshire, in 1738, was second son of 
Sir Hary Innes, fifth baronet and twenty- 
eighth laird of Innes, by his wife Ann, 
daughter of Sir .Tames Grant of Grant, and a 
sister of .Jean, first countess Fife. During 
the insurrection of 1746-6 Elginshire was 
held by the .Jacobites, and to escape falling 
into their hands young Innes was sent across 
the Moray Firth to IJuurobin Castle. Ho 
was captain of tho 88th regiment of foot in 
.1769, and of the 68th regiment in 1779. On 
the death of his father in 1762 he, as tho 
eldest surviving son, was served heir to the 
baronet-cy 7 Feb. 1764. His family claimed 
to have held Innes since 1160, and at one time 

§ assessed the whole territory between the 
pey and the Lossie, besides estates in Banff- 
shire ; but for a century their fortunes had 
been ebbing, and in 1767 Times was obliged 
to sell his ancient barony of Innes to his first 
cousin, tho second Earl Fife. On 19 April 
1769 he married his first wife, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir .John Wray, hart., of Glent- 
worth, Lincolnshire, by Fr^ces, daughter of 
Fairfax NorcUffe of LaSogtpn, Yprlrahiro. His 
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wife inherited thoLangton estate soon after- 
wards, and Inncs thereupon assumed bj royal 
license the additional surname of Norclili'e; 
hut on his wife’s death without issue, on 
ilO July 1807, the Langton estate went to 
her nephew, and Innes dropped the name of 
Norclilfe. Eight days later he married his 
second wife, Harriet, daughter of Benjamin 
Chari ewood of VVindlosham, Surrey, by whom 
lie had an only son, James Henry. 

Meanwhile William Ker, fourth duke of 
lloxbiirgh, had died on 22 Oct. 1805, with- 
out surviving issue. Tnnes’s great-grandfather. 
Sir .lames Innes, third baronet, had married 
in 10(50 Margaret Ker, gi’anddanghter by a 
second marriage of Sir Kobert Ker, first earl 
of Roxburgh f q^. v.] On the ground of this dis- 
tant relationship Innes, who now called him- 
self Innes-Ker, claimed to succeed to the duke- 
dom and its estates. His pretensions were 
disputed by Lady EssexKer, by Major-general 
Walter Ker of Littledean, Roxburghshire, and 
hy.lohnBellendeU'Kerrq. V.], in whoso favour 
the last duke had entailed the property. Lord- 
chancellor Eldon took three days (15, 16, and 
20 J une 1809) to state in the Ilouse of Lords 
the grounds on which he preferred Sir James 
Innes to the other claimants. The litigation 
continued till 11 May 1812, when the House 
of Lords finally granted the title to Innes- 
Jver, and in the following year the deeds by 
which the fourth duke had attempted to be- 
queath to Bellonden Ker the greater part of 
the property were set aside. The duke died, 
aged 85, at Floors, near Kelso, on 19 July 
1826, and was buried in the family vault at 
Bowden. His widow re-married Colonel 
Walter Frederick O’Reilly, C.B., of the 41st 
regiment of foot (d. 1844), end died 1 9 Jan. 
1855. Ilis only son, James Henry (1816- 
1879), succeeded os seventh duke. 

[The Familie of Innes, edited for the Spalding 
dub by Cosmo Innes; Douglas’s Peerage ; Re- 
ports of Cases decided in the House of Lords 
upon Appeal from Scothand, vol. v. J J. C. 

KER, JOHN (1673-1726), of Kersland, 
Ayrshire, government spy, eldest son of 
Alexander Crawfurd of Fergushill, second 
son of John Crawfurd, seventeenth laird of 
Crawfurdlandjby Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Maxwell of Southburn, was born, according 
to the preface to his ‘ Memoirs,’ in the family 
house of Crawfurdland on 8 Aug. 1673. In 
1 693 ho married Anna, the younger of two 
daughters of the deceased Robert Ker of 
Kersland. On the death of their only brother. 
Major Daniel Ker of the Gameronians, at the 
battle of Steinkirk in 1692, the estate had 
been settled on the elder sister Jean, married 
to Major William Borthwick of Johnston- j 
burn, but in 1697 she sold it to her sister’s ! 


liusbund, who thereupon assumed the title 
and arms of Ker of Kersland. Bbtween 1689 
and 1704 Ker became so overloaded with 
debts that ho found it necessary to grant 
irredeemable feu charters to sundry mort- 
gages to the extent of half the property, 
llis impecuniosity was probably the cause 
of his shameless abuse of bis position as the 
recognised leader jof the Gameronians, The 
support of this sect being claimed both by 
the government and the Jacobites, ho set his 
wits to discover how best he could prey upon 
both parties, or, failing this, which iiarty he 
could prey upon to most advantage. Lock- 
hart stAtes that he tried to gain credit Avith 
the Jacobites by opposing the union {Papers, 
i. 302). Ker’s version is that the .lacobites 
concealed their own intentions in favour of 
the Pretender, and tried to persuade t he Came- 
ronians to a rising against the union by argu- 
ments suited to the principles of the sijct 
{Meinoirs, 1726, pt. i. p. 28). Ho moreover 
affirms that against his OAvn conviction he 
was so beguiled by ‘the rhetorical’ (a gloss 
for pecuniary) ‘ arguments ’ of the Duke of 
Queensberry, that he cajoled the pamero- 
nians into peace {ib. pp. 30-4). Ho professes 
deeply to regret his action in favour of the 
union {ib. p. 37). At the same time he naively 
confesses that his main motive was an as- 
surance of the queen’s favour from the duke. 

Immediately after the union he says that 
he was sounded by some Jacobitp agents as 
to his ‘ terms,’ Feigning to take the bait, he 
endeavoured to ^in their confidence in order 
to betray them. That he was simply a govern- 
ment spy may be held as proved, i^ we accept 
as genuine the royal license of 7 July 1707 
(printed as a frontispiece to his Memoirs), 
permitting him to associate with disaffected 
persons. He boasts that ho had spies and 
agents in all parts, of the country. Lock- 
hart afilrms that, as ‘ Ker was known to be a 
erson highly iinnioml and guilty of several 
Bse actions, such as forgery and the like, no 
person of the le^t note would have the least 
mtefeourse with lum^X^apers, i. 302). Tin's 
is pattly confirmed by the Ilooke ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ as is also the statement that ‘ lii.s 
chief correspondence was with the Duche.ss 
of Gordon and some catholic priests.’ He 
figures in the * Correspondence’ under the 
names of Thomas Trustie, Wilks, Wicks, and 
the ‘ Cameronian meahnonger.' On 20 April 
1707 Mr. Strachanif a catholic gentleman, 
treated with him as representing the Came- 
ronians of five shires. Ker in their name 
offered thirteen thousand men for the king’s 
service, and volunteered to go to France and 
remain there as a hostage lor the fidelity of 
his party (Hooke, p. 309). Strachan also gave 
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Ilooko a ‘memoir’ from Ker on the disposi- 
tion of < he presbyterians (printed ih. pp. .‘170- 
.‘171) ; but on 18*Nov. tlu; Ilucliess of (lordon 
Avroto that ‘Mr. Wicks is turned a knave’ 
(j'A. p. 517). The probability is that before 
his treachery was discovered ho had wormed 
himself into .some Jaepbite secrets, and there 
is reason to sujipose that he helped to frus- 
trate a plot to seize Edinburgh Ca.stle in 
1707. In the latter end of March 17Q9 he 
came to London, and according to his own 
account the lord treasurer upon his arrival 
paid all account.s due to himself, but Avould 
do nothing ‘ hk the matter of the Cameronian 
arrears’ {Memoirs^ p. (16). Lockhart, how- 
ever, prints a copy of a letter of Ker to the 
llnke of Ro.xburgh, dated 4 May {Papers, 
i. .302-()), simjily asking to be repaid the ex- 
penses he hud incurred in ‘ managing of these 
people.’ This letter, according to Lockhart, 
was shown to certain .Tacobites by a kept 
mistress of Ivor’s, who allowed them to make 
a co])y. Lockhart states that Ker obtained 
in all from the government about .600^. or 
()(K)/., and finding that Godolphiu ‘ would 
give no more,’ he ‘ tacked about to the whigs 
and tories,’ and, on the promise to give evi- 
dence of Godoiphin’s connect ion with the 
Jacobites, obtained at least two thousand 
guineas from the leaders of both parties un- 
known to one another (id. p, 308). 

In 17 13 Ker was, according to his own t.e.sti- 
mony, sent on a private mission to tho em- 
peror of Austria in connection with a scheme 
for employing buccaneers to harass the trade 
of France and vSpain (Jtfefnoirs, p. 75). (3n 

his arrival in Vienna in January 171.3-14, he 
told his ‘story’ to Leibnitz, who .priv’ately 
arranged with tho emperor an interview 
between Ker and thO emperor’s secretary. 
’The enterprise being unfavourably received, 
Ker thereupon ‘drops’ it, to ‘inform pos- 
terity that! employed iny spare hours at 
Vienna in sending to the Electress Sophia 
all the light I got.’ For the ill-success of 
his mission he was consoled by a present of 
‘ the emperor’s picture in gold set round with 
diamonds' (id. p. 87 ). He arrived in Hanover 
in .luly 1714, and thus, according to his own 
account, was useful in securing the Hano- 
verian succession (id. p. 92), besides giving 
good advice to the elector as to the method 
of ruling tho English nation. He asked tho 
government of the Bermudas as a reward, 
but, os he scorned to bribe officials, it was be- 
stowed on another. He professes also to have 
given important information against the Ja- i 
cobites, in 1715, but no notice was taken of i 
his communications. Being ‘ disappointed ’ of ' 
all his ‘ endeavours to prevent the rebellion,’ 
he embarked for Holtaud, but returned to 
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London, whore Leibnitz told him that his 
presence would be ‘ very lu'ce.ssary,’ in March 
1715 (j/y. p. 110). His oilers of service were 
declined, and he only received ‘ a hundred 
dollars from the king.’ He now oll’ered his 
services to tho East India Company, to arrange 
matters between them and tin; emperor of 
Austria; but disappointed hem also, he in 
1721 directed his efforts ‘to form a scheme and 
charter for erecting a new company of eoni- 
merce in tho Austrian Netherlands.’ ’Iho 
affair came to nothing, and henceforth ill-luck 
continued to dog his footsteps till his death, 
which took place in tho King’s Bencli debtors’ 
prison on 8. luly 1726. He Avas buried iu St. 
George’s churchyard, Southwark. ( )n his re- 
turn from abroad in 1718 he sold the estate of 
Fergu.shill to .Tohu Asgill ftp v.] and Robert 
ITackett for 3,800/., and iu 1721 Haekett 
conveyed Jus moiety of the e.stato to Asgill, 
Avhich moiety Asgill afterwards mortgaged 
to Ker for 2,600/., ‘ which remained at his 
death’ (id. pt. iii. pp. 6.3-4). During his 
absence on the continent his wife had been 
obliged to impropriate the plate and furniture 
of Kersland to three friends Avho undertook 
to .support her. After Ker’s death she tried 
to save the e.stat,e from creditors by pro- 
ducing a forged de(?d in the name of her elder 
sister .loan. Ultimately the property, Avitli 
the superiority of the barony, was sohl iu 
1738. Ker left threo’ daughters : Elizabeth, 
married to J<.»hn (Campbell, of Ellangii'g, Ar- 
gyllsbire, and Anna and Jean, of whom 
nothing further is knoAvn. 

The ‘Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland, 
part i., published by himself,’ appeared in 1 7 26, 
and parts ii. and iii.also in the same year. 'The 
])ublisher of all the three parts was Edmund 
Curll [q. V.] Part ii. was published by Ker’s 
‘express direction,’ ana though part iii. Ava.^ 
published posthumously, it claimed to be 
‘faithfully printed from the original manu- 
script of the said John Ker, Esq.; and other 
authorities .servingto illustratethesaid work,’ 
andalso to be ‘preparedfor thepress under his 
express direction.’ Part iii. contaiiual ‘JMa.xima 
of Trade,’ and t here was also added by Curll 
the indictment for publishingpart i. For pub- 
lishing the ‘ Memoirs,’ Avhich contained pro- 
fessed revelations retlecting on the gOA'ern- 
ment, and for other similar offences, Curll was 
fined tAA'enty marks, and had to stand in the 
pillory an hour at Charing Cross Trials, 

xvii. 160; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 
143-4). A third edition of part i.' appeared 
at London in 1727 (Catalogue of Advocates'^ 
Lidrary, hldinburgli), and another edition 
of part ii. in the same year, (id.) ‘ Castra- 
tions of tho Memoirs of John Ker of Kers- 
land ’ also appeared in 1727, (There is a copy 
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in the Grenville Library in the British Mu- 
seum.) Ilis ‘Memoirs’ were translated into 
French under the title, ‘ M6moiros contenant 
des reflexions int6rossnntcs s\ir le commerce 
et uno histoire al)reg6e de Tile do Majorque,’ 
Kott<!rdam, 1720-8, 3 vols. Ker’s portrait 
hy Hammond is prefixed to part i. of his 
‘ Memoirs.’ . 

[Lockhart Papers ; Ker’s Memoirs, and pre- 
face to parti.; Nathaniel Hooke’.s (’orrespond- 
once (Abbotsford Club) ; Political State bf Great 
Britain, 1826, xzxii. 97 5 Paterson’s Hist, of the 
Comity of Ayr, i. 425-6.] T. F. H. 

KER, JOHN, fifth Earl and first Duke 
OF lloxiiuRGii (d. 1741), was brother of Ro- 
bert, fourth earl, and second son of Robert, 
third earl, by Lady Margaret Hay, eldest 
daughter of John, first marquis of Tweeddale. 
ILr was, according to I’atton, carefully edu- 
caf ed by his father of the liebellion), 

and !Macky refers to Jiim as ‘ ayounggonth^- j 
man of great learning and virtue,’ who : 
‘knows all the ancien(; languages thoroughly, 
and speaks most of the modern perfectly well ’ ; 
(^Secret Memoirsi). lie also describes him ' 
as ‘ brown-coinj)lexioned ’ and ‘ handsome.’ 
Lockhart calls him perhaps ‘ the best accom- 
plished young man of quality in Europe’ 
\j\Iemoirs, p. 95). He had also gr(!at personal 
charm. ‘ By all that are so happy ’as to be 
acquainted with him,’ writes Pattern, ‘ he 
gains their aflection and applause.’ He ‘ had 
so charming a -way of expressinghisthoughts,’ 
laments JjOckhart, ‘ that he pleased even 
those against whom ho spoke.’ On 22 Oct. 
1(»9(> he was served heir male and of entail 
of Jus brother in the earldom of Roxburgh, 
when, according to Lockhart, ‘ he made his 
first appearance in t|ie world to the general 
sat isfaction of all men.’ In 1704 he was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of state for 
Scotland, and the same year ho accompanied 
the Earl of Rothes and Baillio of Jervis- 
wood as a deputation to London to protest 
against the payment of Scots troops from the 
English treasury {Marchmont Papers, iii. 
204). The deputation were assured that no 
purpose of this kind had been contemplated. 

.8 u bseq uontly Roxburgh joined the 
and as one of its principal leaders ho took a 
very prominent part in the debates in favour 
of the union and the protestant succession. 
Oil 25 April 1707 Roxburgh’s great services to 
the gfoverument were recognised by creating 
him in the Scots peerage Duke of Roxburgh, i 
Marquis of Bowmont and Cessfurd, Earl of ' 
Kelso, Viscount Broxmouth, and Lord Ker 
of Cessfurd and Caverton. The same year 
he was chosen one of the sixteen Scottish re- 
presentative peers, and ho was rechosen in- 


1708, and again in 1715 and 1722. Dissatis- 
fied with the influence exercised oy tlio Duke 
i of Queensberry in the management of Scct- 
i tish business, Roxburglj, after the union, again 
i set himself ivith otlier nobles to oppose his 
I administration and to carry the elections in 
! Scotland against him, but with very iiidif- 
I forent success. Roxburgh was one of the 
council of regency appointed in 1714 before 
the airrival in England of George I, by whom 
he was, on 24 Sept., named keeper of tlie privy 
seal of Scotland, and also appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Roxburgh and Selliirk. On 
1 4 Oct. he was sworn a privy ctiuncillor. On 
the outbreak of the rebellion in the following 
year he accomjpanicd the Diikp of Argyll to 
Scotland, and m a troop of horse volunteers, 
composed chiefly of gentlemen of position, 
specially distinguishea himself at the battle 
of Sheriffmuir (Fatten, History of the llcbel- 
lion'). He was also able to raise about five 
hundred men in support of the Hanoverian 
succession. In 1716 he was reappointed one 
of the secretaries of state for Scotland, and 
during tlie king’s absence from England in 
1716, 1720, 1723, and 1725 he acted as one 
of t be lords j usticcs. He zealously supported 
Carteret anil Cadogan in their opposition to 
'rowriscndaud Walpole. Walpole tinumplied, 
but for some time he was unable to obtain 
Roxburgh’s removal. At last, however, 
Roxburgh was dismissed on 25 Aug. 1725, 
on t he ground that ho had used his olficial 
po.sition to encourage the discontent in Scot;- 
land on account of the malt-tax. Roxburgh’s 
opposition to this tax seems to have been 
quite sincere. His dismissal arose, in fact, 
partly from a constitutional difficiilty — the 
difficulty of harmonising the discharge of the 
functions of the office with due subordination 
i to the cabinet. Consequently, no one was 
\ immediately appointed to succeed him, and 
although subsequently the ofiice was nomi- 
j nally held by Lord Selkirk and the Marquis 
i of Tweeddale, Roxburgh was the last to ox- 
I ercise the full functions of the oflS.ee until its 
[ revival in modern times. Roxburgh spent 
his subsequent years chiefly in retirement on 
his estates ; but at the coronation of George II 
he officiated as deputy to the Countess of 
Errol, high constable of Scotland. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and acted as 
a pall-bearer at the funeral of Sir Isaac New- 
ton in Westminster AbbOT on 28 March 1727. 
He died at Floors 24 Feb. 1741, and was 
buried at Bowden. 

He married, on 1 Jan. 1708, Lady Mary 
Finch, only child of Daniel, earl of Winchel- 
sea and Nottingham, and widow of William 
Savilo, marquis of Halifax. She died on 
19 Sept. 1718, and was buried in Westminster 
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Abbey, leavin^f one son, Robert, second duke and the duke was rarely unsuccessful in such 
of Roxburgh, Avho befriended h'ielding, was contests. He secured an unrivalled collec- 


father of John Ker, third duke [q. V'.J, and 
died at Rath Aug. 1755. 


tion of books from Caxton’s press. Scott de- 
scribes him as ‘acurious and unwearied reader 
of romance,’ making ‘ many obsijrval ions in 
W'riting,’inchulinga genealogy of 1 he K nights 
of the Round Table (Lockh akt. Life of >Scott, 
1839, iii. 35). He possessed the tw(} rare 
editions, dated in 15G0, of the Scottish acts 
of parliaments ‘ of the five first Jameses and 
Queen Mary,’ and printed separately the few 
statute.^ omitted in the later iinpression for 
. the use of those who only possessed that im- 

er, second duke, by his wife pression. His splendid library was housed in 
ec. 17(54), daughter of Sir his residence in St. James’s Sai 


[Patton’s History of ihc liobellion ; Lockhart 
of Carinvat-h’s IMomoirs; JMacky’s Secret Me- 
moirs; Marchmont Papers; Hurnet’s Owti Time; 
Pove’s Life of W alpolo ; Douglas’s Scottish Peer- 
age (Wood), ii. 4ol— 2.] T. F. II. 


KER, JOUK, third Dtjkb of Roxbi/koh 
( 1 740- 1804), book-collector, bom in Hanover 
Square, I^ondon, if3 April 1740, was elder 
.sou of lloberfr^K 
Ibssex (r/. 7 Dec 


Roger Mostyn, })art. In 1755 Fie succeeded 
his father in the dukedom, and in 1761 paid 
his addro.sses, while travelling on the conti- 
nent, to Christiana Sophia Albertina, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Mecklenhurg-Stre- 
litz, but the lady’s younger sister, Charlotte, 
was affianced very soon afterwards to 
Ceorge III (September 1701), and it was 
deemed 


Square, Loudon, 
and was dispersed by sale there during forty- 
five days between 18 May and 8 July 1812. 
The lots numbered 9,35>I, and though the 
duke is said to have only expended 6,000/. on 
the collection, 23,3-11/. was realised. Brunet 
as.serts that the sale marked the highest point 
reached by ‘the thermometer of bibliomania’ 
in lOiigland. Valdarfer’s pdition of Boccaccio, 


deemed necessary, on political grouiuls, to for which the second Duke of Roxburgh had 
break off the match between the duke and j paid one hundred guineas, was sold to the 
Christiana. ‘Both parties,’ it is .said, ‘ evinced ; AlarqnisofBhindfordfor2,260/., after a severe 


1. Jr v/v-v* S.M.X. -■ 4b 

served melancholy which prefers retirement i J/07. 1812, pt. ii. pp. 112-16). Roxburgh 
to splendid scenes of gaiety’ (Sir Waltkr j possessed a rare collection of broadside ballads 
Scott). Roxburgh s sisters, Essex and Mary, ! bound in three volumes. Two of those had 
both acted as bridesmaids at the king’s ' originally formed part of the Earl of Oxford’s 
marriage. George HI showed much friend- j library, and after passing into the possession 
ship for Roxburgh, and appointed him a J successively of James WeatandMaiorThomas 
lord of the bedchamber in 1767. He received - - - . . - .j . . 

the knighthood of the Thistle on 24 Nov. 


Pearson, had been bought by the duke at 
. Pearson’s sale ill 1788 for 36/. 14.?. 6<?. Pear- 

0 68, _^came groom of the stole and a privy > son had, with the help of Isaac Reed, made 

councillor 30 Nov. 1/96, and was invested j valuable additions to the collection, but the 
on 3 1801 with the order of the Garter, I duke devoted himself to perfecting it, and tin 

which he held -a very rare distinction — number of broadsides in his hands reached 
along with that of the Thistle. He died at 1,340. They fetched 477/. 15.?. at the Siile in 

1 unli J James's Square on 19 March 1812, and wore acquired by Bonjumiu Tley- 

buried at Bowdeui His Bri- wood Bright, after whose deat h in 1843 they 
ti.sh titles of Earl and Baron Ker of Wakefield were purchased by the British Museum in 
ecame extinct at his death^ but his Scottish 1845. The whole collection lias since been 
bonours devolved on a kinsman, William, carefully edited for the Ballad Society by 
seventh lord Bellenden, bom about 1728, William Chappell and the Rev. J. W. Jibs- 
who succeeded as fourth duke, and died with- worth. 

out surviving i.ssue 22 Oct. 1805 fseo Ker, To celebrate the sale of the Boccaccio on 
. AMES In^s-, fifth Dekr]. 24 Juno 1812, the chief bibliophiles of the 

1 ho third duke was a man of many accom- day dined together in the evening at St. 
p ishmonts. Accori^g to Sir Walter Scott, Alban’s Tavern, St. Alban’s Street, under the 
Who was well acquainted with him, his ‘lofty presidency of Lord Spencer, and there in- 
presemte and felicitous address’ suggested auguratei the Roxburghe Club, consisting 
jord unesterfield. When in Scotland he was of twenty-four members (Circnjt. ifcfhff. 1812, 
an ardent sportsman, but his time in London pt. ii. p. 79). 

was chiefly spent in book-collecting, and he A portrait of the duke by Thomas Patch, 
cevoted hours, nay, days, in collating’ his in the manner of an Italian caricatura, was 
^ re editions. George III and he were often presented in 1884 jjy Sir Richard Wallace to 
competitors for the purchase of the sama book, the National Portrait Gallery. - - 
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[Douglas’s Poorago, ed. Wood; Gent. Mag. 
IftOt, pt. i. p. 383; Sir Waller Scott in Quar- 
terly Koview, xlir. 116-7 ; Chambers’s Pmineut 
Scotsmen, ii. 410-1 ; JjOcklmrt’s Life of Scott; 
Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, ii. 132; 
Lowndi's's Bibliographer’s Manual, ed. Bohn ; 
G. and W. Nicol’s Sale Catalogue of tho Duke of 
Eoxburgh’s Library, 1812.] S. L. 

KER, JOHN (1819-1880), divine, was 
born in 1 he farmhouse of Jlield, in tho parish 
of Twoed.'^muir, Peeble-sshire, on 7 April 1819. 
His parents moved successively to Fillyaide, 
between Leith and Portobt:llo, and to Abbey- 
hill. Ker was much impressed ns a child by 
the preaching Of John llrown (1784-1858) 
[q. V.] He was educated at the Edinburgh 
High School, and in 1885 he became a stu- 
dent in tho university of Edinburgh. lie 
gained the first prize, in Sir William Hamil- 
ton’.s class, and was second in both the tmwal 
])hilo.sophy and natural philo.sophy classes. 
Ill 1888 he entered the divinity hall of tho 
united secession church. During tho recesses 
he studied the French and German languages, 
getting the whole German dictionary by 
heart. Ho also learnt Hebrew and Arabic. 
He spent .six months at Halle under Tholuck, 
and attended Neander’s lectures at Derliii. 
He was well read iu history, and fond of 
Scottish .songs and romances. In February 
1845 ho was ordained in Alnwick, Northum- 
berland, ns minister of (.'layport Street 
Church, iu connection with tho a.ssociate 
]ircsby tery of Edinburgh. 11 is congregal ion 
rapidly increased, and he helped to found a 
ragged school, besides giving literary lect arcs. 
Ho was called to Barrhead in 1819, and 
lui was inducted in East Campbell Street 
(Jhurch, Glasgow, on 19 March 1851. He 
became known as a preacher and platform 
orator. His large church became crowded, 
and the centre of many agencies. He declined 
n call to Bristol in 1855, and an oiler of the 
post of the first home mission secretary made 
by tho synod (now tho United Presbyterian 
Synod) in 1857. On 28 Nov. 1857 his con- 
gregation removed to a new church erected 
in Sydney Place at a cost of over 8,(X)0/. In 
Dlay 1858 his health broke down from over- 
work, and ho bad to spend many winters 
abroad, not being able to resume full work 
till 1872. A volume of his ‘ Sermons ’ ran 
through thirteen editions, and is remarkable 
both for style and power of thought. In 1 869 
he received the degree of D.l). from Edin- 
burgh University. In 1876 Ker was chdseii 
profe.ssor of practical training in the recon- 
structed theological hall of his church. His 
weakness obliged him to limit his labours ; 
but, in spite of much suffering, ho performed 
liis duties successfully till bis death 'on 4 Oct. 


1886. Besides the volume of serneions already 
mentioned Ker published various sermons and 
pamphlets. He contributed to the * United 
Presbyterian Magazine ’ articles on ‘ Echoes- 
of the Psalms in the Experience of Life and 
Death,* 1884 (afterwards publi.-^hod as a 
volume entitled ‘ The Psahn.s in History and 
Biography,* 1886, 8vo) ; and on ‘ The Revoca- 
•tion of the Edict of Nantes,’ 1 886, &;c. There 
appeared posthumously ‘ Scott ish N ationality 
and other Papers,* 1887 ; ‘Lectures on the 
History of Preaching,' 1888; and an interest- 
ing volume of his letters in 1899. 

[See Scotsm.an, 6 and 11 Oct. 188(i; Ohri.stian 
Leader, 28 Oct. 1886 (‘Dr. John Tver a.s Preacher 
and Professor,’ by the Rev. AV. Dickie, M.A.. 
Perth), and 18 Nov. 1886 (‘Dr. .Tulm Ker .as a 
Pastor*); Biographical Sketch of tiie hite. Jiov. 
Dr. John Ker, by the Rov. Dr. licckie, Ibi’ox,. 
Gla.sgow, in United Presbyterian 3;! a gazi no, De- 
cember 1886 ; and other noticc.s and rcvii'w.s.] 

T. B. J. 

KER, JOHN BELLENDEN (1765?- 
1842), botanist, wit, and man of fashion, was 
the eldest .son of John Gawler of Bamridgo,. 
near Andover, Hampshire, and of the Inner 
'J’cniple (fl. at Bath 24 Dec. 1806, aged 77)„ 
His mother was Caroline, eldest surviving 
d.aughter of John, third baron Bellenden (d. 
1740). John Gawler (as he was at first called) 
obtained a commission In the second regiment 
of lifc-g’uards ; was appointed captain 20 Jan. 
1790, and was senior captain in tho regiment 
in 1793, when he was compelh^l to (juit the 
army owing to his displays of sympathy with 
the French revolution. Gn 5 Nov. 1804 
George III, out of regard for Gawler ’s mother,, 
and at the instance of his second cousin, AVil- 
liam,, seventh baron Bellenden and fourth 
duke of Roxburgh, granted' hinfi a lieoiise 
to take the name of Ker Bellenden in lieu 
of Gawler; but he was invariably known ns. 
Bellenden Ker. William, fourth duke of 
lioxburgb, !died in 1805 without direct heir. 
During his lifetime he sedulou-sly endeavoured; 
to divert the succession in favour of Ker, and 
entailed his estates u])on him. But both the 
entail and Ker’s claim to the title were, after 
much litigation, set aside by the House of 
Lords in favour of James lnne.s-Ker, fifth 
duke of Roxburgh [l-y*] ‘’n 11 May 1812 
(of. 2 Dow's JReports). Ker was long known 
as a wit and man of fashion in London. M any 
stories were told of the charm of his convm’- 
sation, and he was the hero of soriie ‘ aflairs. 
of gallantry.’ 

His attention must, however, have bceji 
early turned to botany, for in 1801 lie brought 
out aponymously his ‘ Recen.sio Plantarum,’ 
a review of all the plants figured up to that 
time in Andrews’s ‘ Botanist’s Repository.' 
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About the ^me date he began to contribute 
oceasio^nl descriptions of new plants to 
Ciirtis’s ‘ llotanical Magazine/ then under 
the editorship of Dr. vSims, who highly com- 
mended Ker in tlje preface t^ the fifteenth 
volume. In 1804 he printed an important 
meiuoir on a group of plants, the Iridacejc, 

1 0 Kdnig and .Siius’.s ‘Annals of Botany.’ In 
1 81 'J tin* ‘ Botanical llegistOB ’ was started in 
opposition to (lie * Jlotanical Magazine’ [see 
Iiuw.\UDs,.Sy DioxifAM T.HAK],and Ker became 
<tlie first editor. Ho held the office till about 
182.*3, wh<‘n Dr. Lindley took sole control. 
M’hen freed from botanical journalism, he 
I'Ovised liis memoir on the Iridace® of 1804, 
and brought out his ‘ Iridearum Genera,’ 
Brussels, 1828, 8vo, which was his last im- 
portant work on botany. An illness super- 
vened, and on resuming work he busied 
liimself on ‘An Essay on the Archceology 
v)f l*opular English Phrases and Nursery | 
Jthymes,’ Southampton, 1884, 8vo, wliich | 
readied a second edition, London, 1885-7, 

2 vols. ]2mo. Supplemental volumes are 
<lated 1840 and 1842, Until within twenty 
years before his death he wrote occasional 
articles in the gardening pajiers. 

During the later period of his life Tver lived 
at Kumridge, where he died in June 1842. 
The genus JSellmdcnn commemorates him. 
lie was married. His son, Charles Henry 
Bellenden Ker, is separately noticed. 

A jiainl ing by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Ker 
and his brotlier Henry Gawler (afterwards 
■of Lincoln’s Inn) as boys, was engraved by 
J. R. Smith. The picture was sold in 1887 
for 2,415/. {Times, 5 May 1887). 

flTouso of Lords, Roxburgh Succession, Ker 
and others appellants, &c., 1808, &c.; Douglas’s 
Poerago of Scotland, od. Wood, ii. 453-4; Dent. 
Mag. ] 842, pt. ii. p. 220 ; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. M. I. Fbrtescue Brickdale, and 
Mr. J, Savill Vaizey of Lincoln’s Inn.] 

B. D. J. 

KER, PATRICK (jff. 1691), poet, has been 
supposed, with some support from internal 
evidence, to have been a Scottish episcojia- 
liau who migrated to London during the 
reign of Charles II. ‘ Flosculum I’oeticum. 
I’oems divine and humane. Panegyrical, 
satyrical, ironical, by P. K. . . ^London, 

1 dtH, 12mo), a volume of ultra-loyalist verse, 
though assigned by Lowndes to P. Kirk 
( liihl. Man. ii. 1252), may be safely attributed 
to him. .Facing the title-page appears the 
triangle symbolical of the Trinity, which ap- 
ears in another work, ‘The Map of Mans 
lisery/ with tho author’s name, P. Ker, in 
full. The ‘ Flosculum ’ includes a grotesque 
•cut of Charles II in the oak, accompanied by 
verses equally grotesque (p. 19), and a num^ 


ber of scurrilous rhymes and anagrams on 
Oliver Cromwell, Tim Luttrell Collection of 
Broadsides at tin* lirifish Museum contains 
two elegies on Charles II, one dated }) Feb. 
1 085, and signed P. Iv., t he other dated 15 Feb., 
as W'ell as a ‘Panegyrick Poem on the ( V)rona- 
tion of James II,’ all of which are by Ker. Ill 
1 690 appeared his ‘ Maji of Mans iNl isery, or tho 
Poor Man’s Pocket Book. Being a Ih-rpet tiul 
Almanack of Spiritual ]\feditations, or (^om- 
pleat Dircctoiy for our Endlesse Week. . , . 
To which is added a Poem, entituh'd Tho 
Glass of Vain Glory. For Jn. Lawrence at 
the Angel in the Poultry,’ 1090, l2nio. The 
author’s tory tendencies are hero suppressed, 
j tho w’ork being dedicated to Rachel, lady 
I Russell, and subscribed P. Ker, 24 Jan. 1(>89 
(0.»S.) In the follow'ing year was pub- 
lished ‘ Aoyo/iax“0 the Conquest of Elo- 
quence: containing tw'o Avitty orations (in 
doggerel vers(?) as they may be read in Ovid’s 
“ Mi.'tamorphoses,” lib. Aiii. By P, K.’ This 
is attributed in Ileber’s ‘ Catalogue ’ (p. 
109), followtid by Lownde,s, to P. Kirk, but 
there is no apparent foundation for this 
t lu'ory of authorshi]). The last w'ork trace- 
able to Ker appeared in 1691. It -is called 
‘ lloXtTiKos fliyas. TJie Grand Politician, or 
the Secret Art of State Policy discovered. 
Written originally in Latin by Conradus 
Reinking, Chancelior to his Electoral High- 
ness the Duke of Brandenburgli, and now 
done into English,’ The so-called translation 
issupplementary toMachiaveHi’swell-know'ii 
I treatise, being addressed for the most part; to 
j statesmen ami instructing them ‘ILnv to Dis- 
semble,’ ‘ How to abrogate Privileges,’ ‘ How 
to reveal n .secret w'ithout giving od’ence to 
him Avbo did inform you of it/ ‘ How to 
collect taxes without ollending the subjects.' 

^ The writer dedicates bis ‘ small treatise or 
j wandering meteor’ to the Earl of Notting- 
ham, and subscribes himself ‘ Pat. Ker.’ This 
volume w'as jmblishod by Thos. Howkins, tho 
publisher of the ‘ Aoyo/xaxtn,' with which 
W’ork it Avus in some cxises originally bound 
up. I'hore seems little reason for supposing 
that Patrick Ker Avas identical Avith a Rev. 
Dr. Kerr, an eminent schoolmaster of lligh- 
gate, Avho is referred to by D uni on {Tife and 
Errors, passim). 

[Notes and Qiiorics, 2nd ser. i, 281, 4th sor. ' 
ii, 102; Iliizlitt’s Bibl. Collections, 3rd .ser. p. 
132 ; Ker's works in Brit. Mus. Library, cata- 
logued under K., P.J T. S. 

KER, ROBERT, Eakl of Someksfi {d, 
1645). [See Cark.] 

KER, ROBERT, first Earl of Roxhtjroh 
( 1570 P-1660), oldest son of William Ker of 
Cessfurd, by Janet, daughter of Sir William 
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Poiiglas of Drumlanrig, was bom about 1570. 
II is father was grandson of that Sir Andrew 
Ker [q. v.] of Cessfurd who was father of 
Mark Kerr [q. v.], abbot of Newbattie. lie 
had charters of lands in the barony of Caver- 
ton on 2'2 Id arch 1573 (-Key. Mag. Sig, Scot. 
1540 80, entry 2213), and also on the same 
date a charter of the barony of Cessfurd and 
other lands(»7>. 2211). It was Sir Robert Ker s 
father (not himself, as stated sometimes) who 
in 1585 assisted the banished lords in driv- 
ing Arran from powtjr, and towards the close 
of 1587 was, at the same time as Scott of 
Buccleuch, committed to ward, at the instance 
of Lord ITunsdon, for making excunsions on 
the borders. In 151)0 Sir Robert con.spired 
the 'inurder of William Ker of Ancrum, 
which was committed in Edinburgh ‘under 
silence of night’ {/list. Jirtmeft the. p. 
245 ). He fled toEnglnnd(i6.),bnt on 18 NoA^ 

1591 obtained a remission under the. gi'eat 
seal {lieg. Mag, Sig. Scot. 1580-93, entry 
1901). Ho was an adherent of the Ch;in- 
cellor Maitland of Thirlestane, whom in 

1592 he' succeeded in reconciling with the 
queen (Sm Jame-s MELVti.r,E, Me/aoirs, p. 
405). In October 1593 Ker, with two or 
three hundred horse, joined the king at Jjin- 
lithgow to support him against tlie Roth- 
well ]>nrty (Moysie, Memoirs, p. 105), and 
Avhile returning homoAvai’ds in Decfunbor, 
accompanied by only one servant, accident- 
ally encountered Rothwell, who also was 
accompanied by only one attendant. They 
fought on horseback two by t-'vo for si'veral 
hour.s Avithout decisive result, until at length 
both parties were so exhaii.sted Avith their 
exertions that they separated by mutual con- 
.sent {ih.p. 111). On 27 March 1594 Ker, 
as Avardon-depute of the middle mai’che.9, 
received a commission from the pi’iA'y coun- 
cil for the pursuit of Rothwell (Key. P. C. 
Seat/. V. 137), and in August Ker of Fernie- 
hir.st and others were ordered into Avai'd for 
declining to subscribe an association to assist 
him in the pursuit (ih. p. 191). On 1(5 <_lct. 
folloAving he Avas ‘ denounced a rebel ’ for 
failing to present before the council Andrew 
Ker of Newhall {il>. v. 230). On 2 Rec. 
the Earl of Morton 'complained that Sir 
Robert had evaded the act by formally pre- 
.senting Andrew Ker before some of the coun- 
cil in Edinburgh (ib. pp. 240-1). On 5. July 
1 59(5, for neglecting to appear before t he king 
and council to give advice regarding the 
means t o bo used for the quieting of the bor- 
ders, he and others AA’^ero derlounced as rebels 
(ib. p. 300), but on the 24th he foutid cau-. 
tion t hat he would keep good rule (ib. p.^742). 
The chief reason for his non-appearance was, 
probably, that he was himself the prime pro- 


moter of the disorders. Sir R|pbert Carey 
[q. v.], afterwards earl of IMonmouth, Avho 
describes Ker as a ‘ bra A'^e, active young man ’ 
(Memoirs, ed. 1808, p. 67), giv’es a graphic 
description of^is exploits, and of the manner 
in which he checkmated liim by the capture 
of Qeordie Bourne, one of Ker’s most daring 
subordinates. In December 159G a settle- 
ment of the disputes on the borders had been 
arranged, including an exchange of prisoners, 
and K.er, having tailed to deliver up some 
English prisoners, surrendered himself in the 
following year to Sir Robert Carey, by whom 
he was courteously treated. Not long aft(*r- 
wards he was released, and on 24 .July 1599 
he was admitted a member of the privy coun- 
cil of Scotland (Meg. P, C. Scotl.\. 557). In 
the folio AA'ing year he was created Lord Rox- 
burgh. Douglas and others state that tho 
date of creation is uncertain, all that is 
known being that it. was pfcvioiis to that of 
Ijindores (created 81 March 1 GOO-1), before 
Avhom his name appears in the ranking of 
the nobility in 1G(K5; but, according to Sir 
.James Balfour, the creation took place on 
29 Deo. 1600 (Annals, i. 409). His name 
appears as Roxburgh, in the council sede- 
runt of 10 Fob. 1601 (.^y. P. C. Scotl. vi. 
203). On 3 Aug. 1602 a commission of Avar- 
dency was appointed for the middle marches 
in view of Roxburgh’s intention to go abroad 
(ib. p. 441). He accompanied King .James 
in his journey to London in 160.3, after his 
succession to the English crown, and sub- 
sequently retained a position of influence in 
his counsels. A.t the parliament held at 
Perth in July 16(14 he was ^pointed a com- 
missioner to treat with the English commis- 
sioners regarding a union with England. On 
24 July 1606 he Avas served heir to his father, 
and .subsequently he receiyed a large num- 
ber of charters of other lands, including 
(16 Aug. 16.30) that of the burgh of Canon- 
gate, unitedriiito the .barpnjr of Broughton. 
On 24 June .1606 the .council ordained that 
a deadly feud between him and the Kers of 
Ancrum on accqunt of the slaughter of their 
father should be submitted to arbitration 
(ib. vii. 216), and on 20 Nov. tho Kers of 
Ancrum, although declining to submit the 
feud to arbitration, agreed to be reconciled 
(e6. vii. 272), 

. In October 1607 Roxburgh was sent as the 
king’s commissioner to the synod of Merse 
and Teviotdale, to iirge its compliance with 
the enactment of the Linlithgow convention 
by admitting one pf the ‘constant modera- 
tors ' of the presbylery to be moderator of 
the synod, but ‘got a flat ’ (Calbek- 

wodp, vi. 680). He was retained a member 
of thi^priv;jr council on its reconstruction by 
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royal letter 20 Jan. 1010 P. C. Scotl. 

viii. 81&). ^)n 18 Sept. lOlO he was created 
Earl of lloxburgh and Lord Ker of Cessfurd 
and Caverton. lie was, however,^ disap- 
pointed at not obtaining tlio place of cham- 
berlain to the prince, and about the same 
tiuio his lady lost the I’avour of the queen 
and left the court (^Cal. State Papers, llom. 
Sor. 1011-18, p. 415). In the parliament 
which met at Edinburgh on 25 July 1621 
ho was chosen a lord of the articles, and in 
the same i)arliament he voted for the con- 
tirmution of the five articles of Perth. He 
was a member of the committee appointed 
by King James, 19 May 1623, to sit every 
•week for t ho purpose of hearing grievances 
(CALDhKwooD, vii. 576). In 1637 ho was 
made lord privy seal of Scotland. Aft er tlie 
afternoon service in St. tliles’s Church on 
23 J uly of this year, which followed the dis- | 
turbauce caused in the forenoon by the reading 
of the service, Roxburgh drove the bisliop to 
his lodgings in his carriage . amidst the stone- 
throwing of an enraged mob (Goudojt, Srofs 
Affairs, i. 11, SrALDlNO, Memorials, i. 80). 
Subsequently he favoured a conference with 
the ministers in order that the matters in j 
dispute might be arranged, although ho was j 
suppos('«l to be a secret supporter of episco- | 
pacy. In November he was sent froni Lon- ; 
don by the king with secret instructions for 
the council to take decisive action (king’s 
letter in BalI’OTJB, Annals, ii. 237), the re- 
sult being that: all meetings held in opposi- 
tion to the service-book were discliarged 
under pain of treason (Goimoir, i. 32 ). Rox- 
burgh wag one of those who, on 22 Sept. 
1638, subscribed the king’s covenant at I loly- 
rood (ib. p. 108). He was one of the six 
assessors named by the king to sit in the 
general assembly held at Glasgow in Novem- 
ber (ib. p. 144? SFAtnnira, p. 118), but not 
allowed by the assembly to take part in the 
business. On the putbreak of the civil war 
in 1639 ho joined the king) but his son having 
joined the covepantsra^he himself was for se- 
curity committed on 16 May to the mayor’s 
house at Newcastle (fiat. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1639, p. 173^ i lh June he, however, 
agmn kissed the king’s hands {ib. p. 265), and 
a little later was received into great favour 
(i5. p. 268). After the pacification of Ber- 
wick he returned home. As-he had not sub- 
scribed the covenant, he. was not permitted ' 
to enter the Scottish parliament when it was 
opened by the king in 1641, but, along with 
other noblemen under similar .disabilities, 

‘ stayed in the next room ’ (BALFOUBjAwna^s, 
iii. 44). Having, however, substaibed on 
18 Aug., he took his seat («6. p. 46), and 
besides having his ofl^ce . of . privy seal con- 


firmed to him, served on several important 
committees. Ho also took a prominent part 
in most of tlie duscussions, supporting so far 
as possible a policy consonant lo the wishes 
of the king. AVhen Charles in 1642 at- 
tempted the arrest of the five members, Hox- 
burgli kept the door of the hous*; open that 
naerabers might see the inadvisuhilif y ol‘ re- 
sistance. In the following year he was si uted 
to have been concerned iu the writing of a 
letter to the queen from Derby, informing 
her of the intention of the Scots to take np 
arms. He remained, however, practically 
neutral until in 1648 he supported the ‘eu- 
gagement ’ for the king’s rescue. Eor doing 
so Jio was on 13 Eeb. of the following year 
deprived of the office of privy seal. lie died 
18 Jan. 1650, in liis eightieth year, at his 
liouso of Floors (now”- known as Floons 
Castle), near Kelso, and was buried in Bow- 
len Church on 20 March. 

Roxburgh was thrice married. By bis 
first wife, Margaret, only daughter of Sir 
William Maitland of Letliington, he had one 
son, William, lord Ker, who graduated at 
Ediubiirgli Cnivor.sity 28 July 1610 and 
died while travelling ui France in 1618: and 
three daughters: Jean, married 1055 to Sir 
William Drummond, fourth son of John, 
second earl of Perth ; Isabel, married to 
.lames Scrinigequr, second viscount Dundee; 
and Mary, married first to James Halyburton 
of Pitcairn, and secondly to James, second 
earl of Southesk. By his second wife, Jean* 
third daughter of Patrick, third lord Drum- 
mond, he had a son, Hairy, lord Kor, who 
I died in January 1643, and whose daughter, 
Margaret, wife of Sir .lames Innes, third 
baronet, was ullinmtely great-grandmother 
of James Innes-Ker, fifth duke of Roxhurgh 
I [q. V.] By his third wife, Isabel Douglas, 
fifth daugliter of William, earl of Morton, 
Roxbnrgli bud no issue. Having no licirs 
male, the titles and estates, in accordance 
■with a now destination obtained in 1C4.‘>, re- 
newed by charter under the great seal 31 July 
1616, and executed 23 Feb. 1648, passed to 
Sir William Drummond, the husband of 
Ro.xburgh’8 eldest daughter, Jean. 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot, volf ii-iii.; Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. vols. v-ix. ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Sor. 
reigns of .Tanic.s I and Charles I ; llist. James 
the Soxt, 8ir James Mc4ville’.s Memoirs, Robert 
Baillie's Letters and Journals, and Moysie’s 
Memoirs (last four Banna tyno Club) ; Gordon’s 
Scots Affairs and Spalding’s Memorialls of 
the Trublos (both Spalding Club ) ; Sir James 
Balfour’s Annals ; Calderwood’s Hist, of the 
Church of Scotland ; Sir Robert Carey’s Memoirs ; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 447-8.] 

T. F. H. 
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KER, ROBERT, first Earl of Anokum 
( in78-10o 1), rldest son of William Kor of 
Ancriim, by Afarfjaret, daughter of Alexan- 
der Bundas of Eingask, who afterwards be- 
came wife of 8ir (Jeorge Douglas of Mording- 
ton, was (see (’orreapondence, p. 379) born 
9 Dee. 1578. William «Ker of Ancrinn was 

f grandson of Andrew Ker of Eerniehirst 
(j. V.] lie succeeded to the family estates 
on the assassination of his father in 1690 
by Sir Robert Ker of Cessfurd, afterwards 
first earl of Roxburgh [q. v.l In 1G03 he 
was appointed groom of the bedchamber in 
the household of IVince Henry, and .shortly 
afterwards knighted. On 1 Oct. of the same 
year he signed, as provost of Jedburgh, the 
general bond against thieves and robbers of 
the bonlors 1*. C, Scotl. vi. 826). On 

24 .lune 1006 he consented to drop the feud 
with Roxburgh [see under Ker, Robert, first 
Earl of lloXBURcni]. lie was one of the 
commissioners appointed in 1007 to see to the 
acceptance of ‘ constant moderators’ by the 
presbytery (76. vii. 370), After a foreign 
journey he was appointed one of the gentle- 
men-in-ordinary to Henry, prince of Wales, 
Ho was also frequently em])loyed on special 
mission.s to Scotland. On 13 Kov. 1613 he 
resigned the captaincy of the guard in fa- 
vour of Sir Andrew Ker of O.venhamo, in 
ord(!r to attend on the king’s .son, Charles. 
In the beginning of February 1(520 Charles 
JMaxAvell of Terrcgles accu.sed Ker of .saying 
something about the Duke of Buckingham, 
which led to a duel at Kewniarket. Max- 
well was slain. Maxwell was clearly the 
offending party, and a verdict of manslaugh- 
ter having been returned at the coroner’s in- 
quest, Ker, after six months’ ban i.shmont, re- 
ceived a .special pardon on 23 Oct 1620. In 
1623 Ker joined Prince Ohaides in S])ain as 
gcntlemanof tlie bedchamber ( Vorney Papers, 
Camden Soc. 1863, p. 107). In April folloxv- 
ing a pension Avas bestowed on him and his 
wife. On the acce.ssion of Charles in 1625 
he was promoted to bo a lord of the bed- 
chamber. Subsequently he was made mas- 
ter of the privy purse, and on the occasion of 
the coronation of Charle.s in Scotland Avas 
in 1633 created Earl of Ancrum, Lord Nis- 
bet, Eangnewton, and Dolphinton. On 7 Jan, 
16.34 6 he obtained a grant for seA’cn years of 
the ten-shilling im))ost on the ton of foreign 
starch, and of the four-shilling impo.st jmld 
by the makers of starch in the kingdom to 
the king, 200/. a year of the grant being re- 
served for the king(Ch/. State Dom. 

Ser. 1634-6, p. 464). On 23 June 1638 he 
receiA'cd powers for thirty-one years for the 
discovery of ambergris and things lost at sea 
(16. J 638, p. 627). (In 22 Aug. he was nomi- 


nated a member of the commijgsion on cot- 
tages, and also of that aj)pointed 1 c* inquire 
into breaches of the laAV against the taking 
of excessive usury (76. i>p. 602-3). On 23 Sept . 
he made a complaint regarding certain grants 
out of his perquisites to other.s, explaining 
that his diligence in encouraging the starch 
trade had raised the value (76. 1638-9, p. 24), 
and the matter was referred to the attorney- 
general (76. 1639-40, p. 92). On 28 IMarcli of 
the following year a pension of 2,0(K)/. per 
annum was assigned to him and hi.s Avifefor 
both their lives (76. 1638-9, p. 620). lie 
seems to have retired from the office of privy 
purse in the end of February of thi.s year, 
for in April he received a discharge for all 
sums received by him up to the previou.s 
March (76. 1639, p,' 100). In October 1640 
hi.s w’ife receiA'ed a gift of 1,700/. in recog- 
nition of her services as governess to the 
three princesses and also to the Duke of 
(floucester (76. 1640-1, p. 172). Although 
Ancrum’s son William, third carl of J jotbian, 
joined the covenanting party, Ancrum him- 
self continued faithful to the royalist cau.se 
during the Avholc of the puritan conllict. He, 
howoA'cr, remained aloof from public ufrair.s 
from 1641 to 1650. On the death of Charles 
he retired to Amsterdam. He died there in 
gi'cat poA'erty towards the close of 1651. His 
(lead body was arrested in May 1655 by his 
creditors to secure payment of his debt.s, 

I hut through the intermediation of CromAA’oll 
with the Dutch authorities directions AA*oro 
given that the funeral should not bo dis- 
turbed. 

Ancrum was twice married. By his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Jolin Mur- 
ray of Blackbarony, he had one son, William 
Kerr [q. v.], who married Anne, countess of 
Lothian,and was created third earl of Lothian 
31 Cct. 1631. By his second Avife, Lady 
Anno Stanley, dati^hter of William, si.xth 
earl of Derby, by Ebzal^th Vere, he had one 
son, Charles, earl of Ancrum, and seA^eral 
daugbt(»j||p^ 

AncroP^as a man' of cultivated tastes, 
and lived on terms pf intimacy with some 
of the most famous literary men of his time, 
incbiding Jolm Donne and Drummond of 
HaAvthomden.' His * Sonnet in Praise of a 
Solitary Life,’ sent in- 1624 to Drummond, 
was published in Brummond’s works, and 
reprinted in 1876' in' his own. ‘Correspond- 
ence.’ While ^abroad he also Avroto a met ri- 
cal version of the Psalfns, to fit them to tunes 
he had. heard them sung to in the Loav 
Countries. These have been also publislied 
in his (t^orrespondence.’ His portrait, by 
Blyenboch, is at Newbattlo Abbey, and has 
beqh'>^ngrayedi|i his ‘Correspondence.’ There 
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is also an engraved portrait in AValpolo’s 
‘ Royal and Noble Authors/ and in I'inker- 
toil’s ‘ Icdnographia Bcotica.’ 

[Reg. P. C. Scotl. vi-ix. ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser., I'eign of Charles I; Sir James Ral- 
lour’s Annals of Scotland; Correspondence of 
Sir Robert Ker, Karl of Ancnim, and his son, 
William Ker, third Karl of Lothian, 1875 ; Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors, ed. Park ; Pin- 
kerton’s Iconographia Scotica; Douglas’s Scot- 
tish Peerage (Wood), ii. 136-7*] T* P/H. 

KER, Sir THOMAS (rf. 1586), of Fernie- 
liirst, eldest son of Sir John Ker of Femie- 
hirst, by his wife Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Andrew Ivor of O^ssfurd [q. v.l, succeeded his 
father in July 1562. His father was second 
son of Andrew Ker of Femiehirst [q. v.] 
Sureties were given in August of the same 
year for his appearance before the council in 
November {Jtog. 1\ C. Scotl, i. 210), in con- 
sequence of the feud between the Kers and 
tlie Scott 8 of Buccleuch, but on 0 Dec. ho 
was freed from all blame (ib. i. 227). In 
Decemher 1 564 lie was warded in the castle 
of Edinburgh for the non-payment of certain ! 
teinds to the commendator of Jedburgh {ib. j 
i. 304). He was one of the members of the | 
pi’ivy<!Oimcil specially chosen in 1565 on ac- 
count of the rebellion of Moray and his adher- 
ents at the time of the Darnley marriage, and 
in (Jetober attended the queen in the ‘ Round- 
about Raid’ to I)umfnes. While in the 
southern districts the queen commanded 
liim to raise the roval standard at the head 
of his followers, and placed herself under his 
immediate protectioR. On the escape of the 
queen from Loehleven in 1568 Ker joined 
her at Hamilton., Although he signed the 
bond of Toviotdale, 10 April 1569, iii supjiort 
-of the authority of thft.regont on the borders 
•(75. i. 651), his mamtenance of border thieves 
compelled the regent to make a special ex- 
cursion into Liddesdale in the following Sep- 
tember (Caldrrwoob, ii. 605).; lie made no 
concealment of the protectiofi. given by him 
to the Earl of Westmorland, .on his flight 
from England in November, and Douglas of 
•Cavers told Sir ■ Ralph Sadler that ‘ his 
master’ [Sir Thomas Ker] ‘cared nob so much 
for the regent as the regent Cared for him ’ 
(Sadler, State Papers, ii, 114). Cavers also 
affirmed that Ker was well able to raise three 
thousand xnen ‘ within kis rule.’ Ker 
and Scott of Buccleuch. wew supposed to 
have had some knowledge of the conspiracy 
against the regent, and on the night of the 
murder made an excursion into the English 
borders, ‘not so much for greediness of booty 
as to provoke the English ’ (Oalderwood, ii. 
513; also IIerries, Afm<?7rs, p. 121). In 
February he met with the, Hamiltons and; 


others at ( Jlasgow, whence they sent a letter 
to Morton declaring their ignorance of the 
agent in the regent’s murder, and professing 
their willingness to consult with the rest of 
the nobility for seciiringj ustice (Oa ld f. rwood, 
p. 629). Ker also about the same time wrote 
a letter to his fiitlfer-in-law, Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, offering to quiet the borders if the 
queen of England ‘ would stay her avniy ’ {ib.) 
In April, Sussex and Lord Ilunsdon entered 
Scptldnd, and, besides ravaging the lands of 
Ker, demolished his castle of Femiehirst, 
Avhich remained in ruins till 1598. In 1570 
Ker conspired, along with Lord Herrios and 
others, to surprise Edinburgh, but the jiro- 
ject miscarried (J Ierries, Memoirs, p. 1 30). 
Subsequently he joined Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
in the castle of lildinburgh, with ‘ seventy 
spears or t hereabout ’ (Oalderwood, iii 75). 
lie also brought with him his charter chest, 
Avhich at the surrender of the castle was de- 
stroyed by Morton. By the party of tlio 
queen Ker was chosen provost of the city 
of Edinburgh (Hfkries, Memoirs, p. 138). 
He was one of those forfeited at the parlia- 
ment of the opposite party hold at Stirling 
in August 1571 ((Oalderwood, iii. 136). Ker 
took part in the raid of September, in which 
Tjenuox avus slain. The borderers under 
him and Scott of Buccleuch. began to pillage 
prematurely, and a sally put the raiders to 
flight (Herries, p. 148). In the following 
October Ker assembled a force to attack 
Jedburgh, and on account of complaints 
of the inhabitants a bond was on 12 Feb. 
1571-2 subscribed for his pursuit {Pe(f. P. C. 
Scotl, ii. 117). Some time before the sur- 
render of the castle of Edinburgh he sought 
refuge abroad, but through the influence 
of Esm6 Stuart, earl of Lennox, he ob- 
tain<?d license to return home at the close of 
1579. Although believed to have been di- 
rectly implicated in the murder of Darnley, 
Ker, at tlio execution of Morton on 2 June 
1581 on the charge of having been ‘art and 
part in the murder,’ stood ‘in a shott over 
against the scafl'old, with his largo ruffles, 
delighting in ibis sfjoctacle ’ (Oalderwood, 
iii. 675). Short ly afterwards ho was restored 
to his estates, and on 26 Nov. 1683 he re- 
ceived from parliament a formal and full 
pardon. He continued to be one of the chief 
supporters of Lennox, accompanying him 
after the Ruthven raid to Glasgow. On 
30 Noa% Ker failed in an attempt to seize 
Edinburgh {ib. p. 601). At the general as- 
sembly of the kirk held in October of this 
year the session of Haddington were en- 

{ oined to call before them the Lair^of Fernie- 
lirst, his wife, and his daughter, on the charge 
of. going to mass in France jcind other parts 
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beyond sea, and also to require them to sub- 
Bcri]»o the confession of I'aith {ib. p. 082). 
In 1584 Ker wp.s appointed warden of the 
middle marches and keeper of Jjiddesdale. 
Durinpf a meeting held by him on 27 July 
1585 with Sir John Forster, the English war- 
den, a fray arose between the Scots and Eng- 
lish, ill which Francis, lord llussell, was 
fatally w'ounded. The English suspected 
this t o be a deliberate plot of Ferniehirst, 
prom]»ted by Arran, to break off the confer- 
ence. The Scottish king talked for a time 
of sending them into England to be tried, but 
afterwards changed his mind. On 18 Aug. 
Ferniehirst appeared before the council and 
made a declaration absolving Arrau irom all 
connect ion with the murder F. C. Scotl. 

iv.4). Shortly afterwards Kerwas committed 
to ward in Aberdeen, where be died some 
time in 1680. lie is described by Camden 
as ‘ a stout and able Avai’rior, ready for any 
great attempt and undertaking, and of an im- I 
movable fidelity to the Queen of Scots and ! 
the king, her son; having been once or twice i 
turned out of all his lands and fortune.s, and ! 
banished the sight of his country and cliil- ' 
dren, which yet he endured patiently, and, 
after so many crosses falling u])on him to- 
gether, persisted unshaken and always like 
hiimsell. He was twice married. By his first 
wife,.ranet,daught(>r of SiiAVilliam Kirkaldy 
of (.1 range [q. v.], he had a son, Andrew, 
who succeeded him, and two daughters: 
Janet, married, first to Sir I’atrick Murne of 
Polwarth, and secondly to Thomas earl of 
Haddington; and Margaret, married to Ro- 
bert, second lord Melville of Moniinail. By 
his second wife, Janet, sister of 8ir Walter 
Scott of Buccleuch, he had three sons: Sir 
James Ker of Crailing; Thomas, who inherited 
from his father the lands of Oxenhame ; and 
Robert { see Carr, Robert, Eart, oe Somer- 
set], the favourite of King James; and a 
daughter, Janet, married to John, lord 
Balgy. 

[Sadler’s State Papers; Reg. P. C. Scotl. vola* 
i-iv. ; liord Herries’s Memoirs (Baunatyne Club); 
Calderwood’s Hist, of the Church of Scotland ; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 133—4.1 

T. F. H. 

KER, Sir AVALTEK (rl. 1584 v), of 
Cessfurd, eldest son of Sir Andrew Ker of 
Cessfurd [q. v.], by his wife Agnes, daughtop 
of Robert, second lord Crichton of Sanquhar, 
was served heir to his father 12 May 1628. 
He had charters of various lands on 28 April 
and 21 Sept. 1642, and in 1643 he received the 
lands and barony of Cessfurd, with the castle 
of the same and their annexes (Jteff. Mag. 8ig, 
1613-46, entry 2786). In October 1662 Sir 
.Walter Scott of Buccleuch was killed in the 


Higli Street of Edinburgh in ajioctumal en- 
counter with the Kers, headed by Sir Walter 
of Co.ssfurd. On 8 Dec. they petitioned the 
privy council regardiugtho ‘ pn happy chance,^ 
offering to submit to anything to save their 
lives and heritages (iPey. 1*. C. tSrofl. i. 133). 
It was decided that they should be banished to 
France, but on 16 May 1653 tliey received a 
full po^on (ti>. p. 141). On 9 Aug. of this 
year, Cessfurd, with .Tohn Ker of J'Vrniehirst 
and Andrew Ker of Ilirsell, signed a bond to 
be ‘leill and trew men’ to John Hamilton, 
archbishop of St. Andrews, and James, earl 
of Arran, See. (Hamilton MSS., AfSS. 

Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. vi. p. 39). On 
28 Ang. 1659 he was apiiointed one of the 
commissioners to treat for the ransoming of 
prisoners taken by the English in Ibe late 
war (Cu/. State Papers^ .For. Ser. 1668-9, 
onlry 1266). Cessfurd as a catholic sym- 
pathised with the queen-regent, but in April 
1660 he came with Lord ITome to the 
camp of the lords of the congregation {ih. 
Scolt. Ser. p. 140). On the return of the 
young Queen Mary to Scotland Cessfurd was 
reappointed to his old office of w'arden of the 
middle marches {Jtteg. P. C. Scotl. i. 160). 
When the chiefs of the border clans were 
ordered in 1667 to enter the castle of Edin- 
hurgh on the pret ext that they might hinder 
till? success of Bothwell’s exjiedition into 
Liddesdale, Cessfurd, ;^eill-meaniiig man, 
suspecting nothing,’ was the only one except 
Ker of Ferniehirst who obeyed (Caederavoob, 
ii. 360). He was one of the chief leaders 
against the queen at Carberry Hill (ib. p. 
363), and also at Lnngside, where he fought 
side by side with Lord Home (Sir Jasies 
Meevielb, JlfmoeVa, p. 201). On 3 April 
1669 he signed, the bond of Teviotdale, pro- 
mising obedience to the regent (iZey. P. C. 
i. 663), and he sehrod under Morton at the 
siege of Edinburgh. Wben Ker of Fernio- 
hirst and othere of the queen’s party ad- 
vanced to plunder Jedburgh in 1571, the in- 
habitants sent to Cessfurd for assistance, and 
by his aid and that of Lord Rpthven thejr 
were completely] routed' (Caederwood, iii. 
166). . Cessfurff.was one of those who, under 
Atholi and Argyll, took up arms against 
Morton in 1678. lii 1682 ho signed the bond 
which resulted in the raid of Ruthven. He 
died in 1684 0^^1686. B v his wife Isabel, daugh- 
ter of AndreW'Kfer of Ferniehirst [q. v.], he 
had two sons : Andrew, who predeceased 
him, and Williani, warden of the middle 
marches ; and two daughters : Agnes, married 
to John Edmonstouno of Edmonstoun^ and 
Margaret, to, Alexander, fourth earl of Home. 

[Reg. Man. Sig. Scot. vol. i. ; Reg. P. 0. 
.Scoj^ TOls. f. and ih ; Cal. State Papers, For. 
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Scr., reign of Elizabotb; Caldorwood’s History 
of the Chnrch* of Seotlancl ; M8S. of tho liirl of 
Ho.no (Hist. MSS. Conun. 12th Hep. App. viii.); 
Sir James Melville’s Memoirs; Douglas’s Scottisli 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 445-6.] T. F. U. 

KERCKHOVEN, CATHERINE, Ladit 
S' l'ANiiorE and Coi/ntbss oi’ Ciibstbufield 
(tf. 1(>67). [See Kirkhoven.] 

KERNE, Sir EDWARD (<?. 1G61), diplo- 
matist. [See Carnb.] 

KEROUALLE, LOUISE REN^E db, 

DrCHE.S.S OF I’ORTSMOU'XH AND AUBTONr 

(1(519-1 Tll Of was the elder of the two daugh- 
ters of Guillaume do I’enaucoet, sieur de 
K6roual]e, a Breton gentleman of very ancient 
lineage, whose wife was through her mother 
connected M'ith the De Rieux. Evelyn, who 
made tho acquaintance of her parents on 
their visit to England in 1075, gi ves a ])lea.sant 
account of them (^Diary, ii. 310). Her only 
brother, Sebastian, took part in the cam])nign 
in Oandia under tho Duke of Beaufort in 
1G09 (Forneron). Before this date Louise | 
de Keroualle had become maid of honour to 
Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, the si.sler of . 
Charles II. In 1 070 she accompanied to J’hig- | 
land the Duchess of Orleans, who Avas nego- 
tiating the first treaty of Dover. There, is no ■ 
proof of tho existence at tho time of any j 
design to establish her as the mistres.s of ; 
Charles II. But he was growing we.'iry of : 
Lady Castlemaine. The effect produced on ' 
him by his sister’s attendant was at once j 
obvious, and probably contributed to a pro- i 
longation of the negotiations. A coldne.«s i 
on the part of Charles towards Louis XIV re- i 
suited from the sudden death of the Duchess 
of Orleans after her return to France (June), ■ 
and liouiso de Keroualle was thereupon sent ! 
back to England, Charles ordering a royal ! 
yacht to meet hier at Calais. On arriving in ; 
London she was named maid of honour to ‘ 
Queen. Catherine. . | 

Mile, de K6roualle -at first played, her 
game so cautiously as td dispirit the French 
ambassador, Colbert de Croissy. In No- 
vember Evelyn first saw the new ‘ famous j 
beauty, but in my opinion ofachildi8h,8imple, j 
and baby face’,(i)m#y, ii. 263), Gradually, 
however, her charms and her coyness pre- 
vailed, and the ministers began to pay court 
to her. During a sojourn of the king at 
•Newmarket she was, in October 1671, in- 
vited to Lady Arlington's countjy seat of 
Euston, where, with the co-operation of the 
French ambassador and others, she.was esta- 
blished as ^mistress en titre (ib. ii. 266- 
267). Louis XIV sent her congratulations ; 
and though, notwithstanding her entreaties, 
Charles delayed his profession of catfiplioism, 


the dnclaratiou of war again.st the Dutch, in 
accordance with the treaty of DoA’cr, was not 
long in coming (Atarcli 1072; cf. Mjie. db 
Sevigne, ed. Monmerquo, 1802, ii. 540). • 

On 29 July 1672 Louise boro the king a 
son, Charles Lennox, first duke of fliebmfmd 
[q. v.] But for a time her position was un- 
certain (cf. ib, iv. 128-9). Although univer- 
sally unpopular in England as aFrenchwoman* 
and catholic, she nevertheless contrived to 
hold her own, and having been, at the request 
of Louis XIV, naturalised as an English 
^ subject, she was on 19 Aug. 1073 created 
I Baroness Peterafield, Countess of Fareham, 

' and Duchess of Portsmouth (Doyle). The 
; ducal title at first granted to her, but imme- 
j diately altered, is said to Lave been that of 
j Pendennis. In the same year she was sworn 
i latly of tho bedchamber to tho queen (/5.) 

I In 1074 Charles induced Louis XlV to 
' grant the ducliess, who was obliged toseclude 
herself at the time, the fief of Aubigny in 
Berry, Avitli remainder to such of her natural 
chihlren by Charles assliould bedesignated by 
him. 'I'lie liefliad reverted to the French crown 
in December 1672 by the death of Charles 
Stuart, duke of Richmond, on whoso family 
it had been first bestowed by Charles VII 
of France i in 1 122 (Collins, i. 182; Doylb, 
iii. 127; Ljnuaki), ()(h edit. 1855, ix. 256- 
257). The title of Duchess of Aubigny, caity- 
ing Avith it the coveted right of a tabouret 
at the h’rencli court, avus for the present Avith- 
held. Tho disgrace of Buckingham at the 
time was Avidely attributed to her influence 
(Rbresba', p]a. 192 3). In December 1074 
an annuity of 10,009/. was settled upon lier 
out of the Avine licenses. In the same month 
the king endowed the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth's younger sister, Ileiirietta, onhermar- 
riage to I’liilip Herbert, seventh earl of Pem- 
broke [see under Herbert, Philip, fourth 
earl]. In Augiust 1075 the duchess’s son, 
Charles, Avas created Duke of Richmond. 

During tho administration of Dan by the 
Duchess of Poi’tsmouth con.«isteiitly exerted 
herself to keep Charles in dependence on 
Franco, notwit list amling his outward pre- 
tences to the contrary; but she was anxious 
to keep on good terms Avith Danby (//>. p. 
165), to whom it is .said that she at one 
time granted a share of her favours. Her 
ascendency over the king, wliich seemed as- 
sured by the retirement from court of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, was imperilled by the 
arrival in England, about the end of 1676, 
of Hortensia Mancini, duchess of Mazarin. 
The rising influence of Monmouth was also 
used against her. Yet in the contest which en- 
sued (see WALLER’yaoem, The Triple Conthat^ 
1676; jBecAestsFa 1€^), although 
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she found little sii])port either nt court or in { court. She also j)aid a visit tocher estate of 
the public at large, the duchess was in the! Aubimy. OnherroturntoKngiaudihefound 
-tiiid altogether successful (see Forneuon, ]). the king and the Duke of York on cordial 
•14d). At tlu! close of 1077 she fell seriously terms, and contrived to bring about the reap- 
ill, but maintained herself in power, with the pointment of Sunderland as secretary of stat e 
help of Harillon, the new French ambassador: i. 736). She sided with Itocbest er in his 

On the outbreak of the ‘ Popish plot' troubles quarrel with Halifax (Reresb v, pp. 272, 27 6 ), 
the duchess was thoroughly frightoqod, and Nothing could now shake her sway over 
iincliued to fly to France. On 25 April 1679 j the enervated kine^ not even his jealousy of 
she was reflected on byname in both houses i her intrigue with Philip de Venddme, whom 
of parliament, but no further step was taken pharlos proved unable to drive out of the 
against her (KBREsjjy,p. 168 ; cf. A. SiDNBy, countryj till Louis XIV, anxious for the 
to II. Santle (1742), p. 40; but see maintenance ofthe duchess’s ascendency, had 
Forxkrok, p. 177 note). By way of pre- brought about his return to France (Forne- 
caution, she hereupon . made advances to ron; m&lJ.kyi»KBj>, l^arliamentav}j Debates, 
Shaftesbury, and sought to ingral iate her- xxxiv. 027). Treated by both king and duke 
self with Monmouth, Avith the help of her as'a member of the royal family, she took part 
confidential servant, the notorious Mrs.AVall in negotiating the marriage of the Princess 
(cf. II. SiDNsy, Ijiary, ii. 22, and i. 190-1, Anne with Prince. George of Denmark. The 
nnd note. Forneron regards the supposed erection ofthe estate ofAubigny into a duchy 
h'lters of the duchess to Monmouth in the was granted lier by Louis in letters patent 
British Museum as forgeries). At the same of January 1684, and a year later the Duke 
time she took special pains to secuns t he of Richmond was naturalised in France, in 
confidence and goodwill of the Prince of order to be able to succeed to her estates and 
Orange (H. Sidney, Diary, i. 10, &c.), and title there. 

contrived to remain on good terms with the Her splendid apartment at the end ofthe 
Duke of Y’ork {ih. i. 176, 189). Although gallery at Whitehall (Evelyn, ii. 314, 419- 
«hewas nevermore unpopular, her influence ' 420; cf. H. Sidney, i. 208) was, according 
over the king remained unbroken despite Ids to ICvelyn, ‘ twice or thrice pull’d doAvn and 
periodical infldelities. In December 1679 • rebuilt to satisfy her prodigal and expensive 
the removal of herself and Sunderland from ; pleasures;’ it was ultimately burnt down, 
court was once more demandtul by parlia- j with all the buildings adjoining, 9 April 
m(‘nt, and she deemed it prudent to dismi.ss t 1691 (Evelyn, iii. 93; cf. Autobmjraphy of 
her catholic servanhs (/A. p. 217). There ! Camden Soc., 1846, p. 365). 
■seems no doubt that she was brought to , When the post-office job failed, she had been 
favour the Exclu.sion Bill as unavoidable in ! allowed 10,000/. a quarter out of the jmvy 
itself and likely to adA^anco the intere.st of | purse (MACPHBRS 0 N, 0 nyiVw/Pr 7 R?rj»,i. 133); 
the Duke of Richmond (Bit RNET,ii. 259 seqq.; J but the sums paid to her varied, and in 1681 
cf. Clarke, Life of James II, i. 645). Both j amounted to the enormous total of 136,668/. 
she and Nell (Iwyn Avere at Oxford during . None of the king’s other mistresses appear 
the parliament of 1681 (Luxtrell, i. 71). to have approached her in rapacity (see J. Y. 

During the remainder of the reign she Avas Akerman, Secret Sermeefi of Charles II and 
notexposedtoanyseriousriA'alry (II. Sidney, James II, 1679-88, Camden Soc., 1851, and 
ii. 226 seqq.) Her feeling of security is best j the comments of ForNBROn). 
shoAvn by her visit to France from March to j During Charles’s fatal illness she was ex- 
July 1682, Avhich Avas at first represented by j eluded from the royal chamber ; but, accord- 
her enemies as her final Avithdra Aval, and Avas ■ ing to Barillon (ef. C. J. Fox, History of the 
attributed to the Duke of \ ork’.s resentment. | Jieiyn of James II, e^t, 1808, Appendix, p. 
She had already, in Nov’cmber 1681, pressed | xii),it was she who informed him ofthe king’s 
for his retuni from Scotland, Avith a view j membership of the church of Romo, and thus 
to his settling on her a rent-charge of 5,000/. ■ obtained for him the last consolations of his 
on the reA’enuc of the post-ollico for fifty j faith. She is said to have suspected James of 
years, to be made up to him out of tlu) excise, [ having poisoned his Wther (7(6. p. 67 and note ; 
and, though the plan fell through, his recall j cf. Hallau, Constitutional Hist. 10th edit. 
folloAved (Macpherson, Oriyinnl Papers, i. j ii. 468 note). Immediately, however, after 
129 seqq. ; Life of James II, i. 722 seqq.) In j the death of Charles II she was Ausited by 
Franco she not only benefited by the Avaters | James, and received assurances of protection 
of Bourbon, where she spent part of May and j from both him and Louis XIV. A sum ex- 
J line wi t h Lady Pembroke, but also strength- ceeding 12,000/., probably due to her on her 
ened her position at Versailles. St.-Simon pensioni .was at once paid. But, notwith- 
4e8cribes her Avarm reception at the French staiiding the; courtesies of the king and the 
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goodwill of llfxjliestnr, sho grow uneasy, and 
was furtjier tlistjuietcd by the dismissal of 
Hichmond from the mastership of the horse. 
Slxc desired that tlie pension of 3,0()0A offered 
to her might be added to that of 2,f)00/. pro- 
posed for her son ; but claimed in vain the ful- 
filment of a snpiiosed promise by Charles II 
of a large Irish estate or interest. Fully 
aware of the general hatred against her, and 
apprehensive of a direct attack in parliament 
she crossed to Franco, where she , had large 
investments, in August 1685. 

In France she met with a cold welcome. 
Although in a personal interview Louis XIV 
destroyed a formal sentence of banishment 
against her, she soon returned to England, 
and remained at Whitehall {Mllin Corre- 
spcmdencc, i. 178) till the end of July 1688, 
when her sudden departure to France gave 
rise to ‘great conjectures’ (^ib. ii. 78, 105). 
At New Year 1689 the Duke of Richmond 
gave explanations to Louis on behalf of him- 
self and of his mother, who was charged { 
with scandalous utterances about the biidh 
of the Prince of Wales (Dakoeau, ii. 280) ; 
there had been an old grudge between her 
and Queen Mary of Modena. At the same 
time she made vain endeavours to recall to 
William III her former (supposed) services 
to his interest (cf. Henry Sidney in his 
Dian/, &e., ii. 807-8). Her pension was 
withdrawn ; in April 1691 a fire consumed | 
her n])artment8 and the treasures accumu- 
lated in them ; in the previous year her father 
had died, and early in 1692 Hichmond left 
France to reconcile himself to the new riyima 
in England. His allowance was generously 
continued to his mother by Louis XIV. 

Tlie remainder of her lire, chiefly spent on 
her estate at Aubigny, which she managed 
with much care, was a struggle against pecu- 
niary difliculties, a royal decree year after 
year staying execution. In 1697 she received 
permission from Louis to visit London, but 
AVilliam III forbade her landing. In 1704 
the estates of Brittany reluctantly paid her 
a compensation for her father’s manor, a]>pro- 
priated by the governinent for the harbour 
at Brest. Under the regency her pension 
was raised to twenty thousand livres, and 
converted into an annuity. St.-Simon in 
1718 speaks of her as old, emban'assed in her 
affairs, and ‘very converted, and penitent’ 

( edit. 1863, x. 48). In 1723 she 
lost her worthless son, the Duke of Rich- 
mond. She died on 14 Nov. 1734 at Paris, 
whither she had journeyed to consult her 
physicians. She was buried in the church 
of the Barefooted Carmelites, in the chapel 
belonging to the De Rienx family. Among 
those who saw her in her old age were Vol- 


taire, who thought her still veiw beautiful, her 
great-granddaughter (the mother of Charles' 
Fox), the first Lord Holland, and Ceorge 
Selwyn. The influence of the duchess was 
due in pjirt to her courage, to what her bio- 
grapher terms her exprit fruid, and to h(?r 
business capacity. But the chief source oP 
her power lay of course in her jiersonal 
beauty (Evelyn, Dianj, ii. 253). In cont rast 
to the Duchess of Cleveland, .she was said at 
times of diflicultyto rely chiefly on the influ- 
ence of tears (H. Sidney, Diary, ed. Bleuco we,, 
ii. 114 w.) There is no reason to suppose that, 
she had any literary ta.ste8, though Nathaniel 
Leo dedicated two plays to her. Albeit reck- 
lessly extravagant, she does not appear to 
have carried the vice of gambling to the same- 
extent as the Duchess of Mazarin. The people 
dete.sted ‘ Madam CarweN,’ or ‘ Carewell,’ a.s^ 
she Avas familiarly called, more heartily than 
any other of the king’s favourites. 

The <'arli(?st portrait of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth is a miniature by Samuel Cooper 
[q. V.], who died in 1672. ()ther portraits of 
her remain by Lely, Kneller, H. Gascar, and 
ISfignard (at the National I’ortrait Gallery). 
Engravings of her appear in several series of 
poi’t rait.sof bulics of the court of France (Foit- 
N KUON, p. 1 95, note, and ib. p. 2.37 ). Her motto, 
‘En la rost! jo lleuris,’ is st ill borne by her 
de.scendants, the Dukes of Richmond undf 
Gordon. 

, Fornerf)ii’.s Louise de Keroualle, Duehosso 
de Portsmouth (Paris, 1886), is an exi^ellent bio- 
graphy, of wliioh an English translation has 
been xniblislied l\y Mrs. Crawford (1888). Cape- 
figue’s La Duehesso do Portsmouth et la Conr 
Gabiuto des Stuarts (Paris, 1861) is v.ilueles.'* 
and blundering. See also the brief aeeoiints of 
Mademoiselle do Keroualle, Duchesse do Ports- 
mouth. et lo Due do Kichemont, son tils, in Ecrits 
InAditsde St.- Simon, ed.P.Faug6re (Paris, 1880), 
iv. 485-7 ; and in Letters of William III ami 
Louis XIV, &c., fd. P. Crimblot (1848), vol. i. 
App. i. ; .T. II, Jesse’s England under the Stiiiirt.s, 
vol. iii. ; Diary of the Times of Charli.-s II. by 
Henry Sidney, ed. Bleucowe; Rcroshy’s Memoirs, 
od. Cartwriglit; Dm’net’s Hist, of his own Time; 
Lettres do Mme. do Sevigneh Of the scurrilous 
attacks upon the duchess in verse, specimens by 
Rochester and others ai'o contained in Poems one 
State Affairs (1607); she was also attacked in- 
the Essay on Satire, ascribed at the time to- 
Drydoii. Of the attacks in prose, the most 
notable is The Secret Hist, of the Duch«.ss of 
Portsmouth, Txmdon, 1690, of which a French 
translation was published in the same year. It 
was followed bya sccondEnglish edition, entitled 
The Life, Amours, and Secret Hist, of Francelia, 
D. of P -h, London, 1734, and Forneron states, 
that a second French edition likewise appeared.. 
It is a romance in the New Atalantis style, cim- 
taining, howfiver, more facta, t^n fiction. All 
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tho earlier part is sheer iu\'ention; the re- 
mainder is diversitiod l>y such charges as that of 
complicity in tho deaths of Sir Edmund IJorry 
Godfrey and of C/harles II. himself. Tho proper 
names aro slightly disguised. Tho M^moires 
Secrets do la Dmdie.sse de Portsmouth, publ. avoc 
des Notes historiquos, 2 vols., Paris, 1805, and 
ascribed to J. Lacombe, aro a more elaboration 
of the above, with a good deal of padding and 
some original additions (e.g. Monmouth hero 
apptiars as the son of tho lluchoss of Ports- 
mouth). A virulent pamphlet against her, tinder 
tlio title of Articles of High Treason, &c., against 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, is printed in Somers 
Tracts, viii. 137-40.] A. W. W. 

KERR or KER, MARK (d. 1584), abbot 
of Newbattlo, was tho second son of Sir 
Andrew Ker of Cessfurd [q. v.], by Agnes, 
daughter of Roliert, second lord Cricliton of 
Samj iihar. In 1 546 he was promoted abbot, of 
Newbattlo, an<l on renouncing popery in 1 5t*i0 
continued to liold the benefice in commenf/am. 

.1 1(' was one of tbo.so who, on 26 Ajiril of this 
year, signed at Edinburgh the contract to 
defend the ‘ovangell of Chri.st ’ (Kno.k, ii. 64 ). 
Subsequently ho was presented to the vicar- 
age of Linton, I’ecbles.sliire, by the abbot and 
convent of Kelso, and bis presentation was 
confirmed by the commissioners 4 Aug. 1567, 
in opposition to one made by the crown. 
At a parliament held at Edinburgh on 15 Dec. 
of this year ho Avas appointed one of a com- 
mission to inquire into the jurisdiction that 
should pert ain to the kirk. On 20 April 1 560 
he was nominated an e.vtraordinarv lord of ; 
session, and he was also cho.sen a member of j 
the privy council. By one of the articles of 
the Pacification of Perth in February 1572-5 
lie was nominated one of the judges for tho 
trial ‘ of all attempts commit ted against, tho 
abstinence be south the water of Tay ’ ( Iteff. 
P. C. Scotl. ii. 195). At the fall of ^lorton 
in 1578 he was one of the extraordinary 
council of twelve appointed to carry on the 
government in the Icing’s name (Moysie, 
Metmit ' s , p. 6 ; Caldkrwood, iii, 397). He 
was also one of the four delegates deputed on 
28 Sept., after Morton had seized Stirling 
Castle, to meet Morton’s delegates for the 
purpose of arranging tho terms of a recon- 
ciliation. Receiving in 1581, after the second 
fall of Morton, a ratification of the commen- 
datorship of Newhattle, he continued to be a 
steadfast supporter of Esm6 Stuart, duke of 
Lennox. On 15 .fuly 1581 he was appointed 
to hear and report on the case of Sir James 
Balfour, who was endeavouring to get rein- 
stated in his rights of citizenship (Jfeg. P. C. 
Scotl. iii. 463). After tho raid of Ruthven 
the coramendator was, with Lord Henries, 
de.spatched by Lennox with offers of concilia- 


tion to tho now dominant party. Thepr^osals 
were rejected. Kerr died in 1584.,, By his 
wife. Lady Helen Lesley, .second daughter of 
George, fourth earl of Rothes, he had four 
sons ; Mark, first earl of Lothian [q. v.^ ; 
Andrew of Fenton; George, the catholic 
emissary, in whoso possession tho ‘ Spani.sh 
blanks' were found, and William; and a 
daughler, Catherine, married t.o William, 
lord Herries. There are portraits of Kerr 
and his wife, ascribed to Sir Antonio More 
[q. V.], preserved at Newbattlo. 

[ITistorie.s of Knox and Caldorwood ; Moysie’s 
Memoirs (llannatyiio Club); Hist. King James 
the Sext (Ihinnatyne Club) ; Rogistcr of tho 
Privy Council of vScotland, vols. ii. and iii. ; 
Douglu.s’.s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 130.] 

T. E. ir. 

KERR or KER, MARK, first E.vrl op 
Lothian (d. 1609), master of requests, was 
tliH eldo.st son of Mark Kerr, cornmondator 
of Newbattlo [q. v.], by Lady Helen Ijosley, 
.second daughter of (loorge, fourth earl of 
Rothes. Ho was appointed master of re- 
quests in 1577, and tho office was confirmed 
to him by King James in 1681. On the 
deal !i of his father the reversion of tho com- 
meiidatorship of Newbattle granted him by 
(iuei'n Mary was ratified to him by letters 
under the great seal 24 Aug. 1584. He was 
also, on 12 Nov. of tho same year, appointed 
, to succeed his father as an extraordinary lord 
I of session. On 28 July 1587 his lands of 
i NeAvhattlo were by charter erected into a 
barony, and on 1 Aug. of the same year he was 
cho.sen by parliament one of his majesty’s 
‘ordiner and day lie privie council.^ On 
15 Oct. 1591 the baronies of Prestongran^ 
and Newbattle being united into tho lordship 
of Newbattle, he was created a lord of parlia- 
ment. He was appointed, 4 March 1596-7, 
one of a commission to arrange for the issue 
of a new coinage (Peg. P. 6. Scotl. v. 369). 
He was one of the commissioners for holding 
the parliament of 1697, and the same year 
was appointed collector-general of the tax 
of two hundred thousand merks levied in 
connection ^ith certain foreipi embassies 
(^Acta Pari. Scot. iv. 142-3). A commission 
was appointed, 2 March 1698-9, to examine 
Newbattle’s accounts (^Pfg. P. C. Scotl. v. 
534), the result being entirely satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding Gie attempt of the king 
to influence the court of session to an adverse 
decision against Robert Bruce, minister of 
Edinburgh, in regard to his life pension out 
of the rents of the abbey of Arbroath, New- 
battle, with the other judges, declined to bo 
influeqteed in their judgment, either by en- 
treaties or threats. Newbattle was one of 
the spapial jpcfmbers of the privy council 
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chosen on 8 Pec. 1598 to sit in the palace of 
Ilolyrood on Tuesdays and Thursdays to as- 
sist ^the fiing in the; discharge of business 
(Calderw'ood, V. 727). On 10 July 1000 he 
was ap])ointed one of a commission to con- 
sider moans for tlie more effectual concur-, 
rence of the lieges with the sheriffs and ma- 
gistrates in i he execution of their offices 
1\ C. ficotl. vi. 08), and, on 1 April of the 
same year, onti of a commission for reporting 
on remedie.s for abusos in cloth-making (li. 
p. 98). In order more effectually to carry 
t)ut tlie act of 1507 for the pursuit of thieves 
ho was, on 28 July 1600, ordered to repair 
to and ro.side within his castle of Neidpath 
{/‘6. p. 138). On 19 Sept. 1604 he was nomi- 
nal ed to act us interim chancellor during the 
absence of the Earl of Montrose in England 
as a commis.sioncr for the union (ib. vii. 15). 
Ho was one of the assessors chosen at Tjin- 
lithgow in January 1605-6 for the trial of (he 
minisloi's imprisoned in Blackne.ss (CAr.DEU- 
woor>, vi. 375). On 10 Feb. of the same year 
he was created Earl of Lothian by patent to 
him and heirs male of his body. On 1 1 .July 
he resigned the office of master of roque.st.s 
in favour of his eldest son, Robert (J2e//. P. C. 
Scot/. A'ii. 226). In 1608 Lothian acted as 
assessor to the Earl of Dunbar, the king’s 
commissioner to the assembly of the kirk 
(0.4LDERWOO», vi. 752), On 6 Feb. 1608- 
1609 ho was appointed one of a commission 
to advise the king as to the best nuians of 
assuring the peace of the Isles and planting 
‘religion and civilitie therein' (Pey. i*. C. 
Scot/, viii. 742). 

He died on 8 April 1609. • By his wife, 
Margaret Maxwell, daughter of John, lord 
Herries, ho had foijr sons Robert, second 
earl of Lot hian, Biw^tlliam Ker of Black- 
hope, Sir Mark a^id Hon. Henry Ivor, 
and seven daughters: Janet, married, first 
to Robert, master Of Boyd, and secondly to 
David, tenth earl of Crawford; Janet, married 
to William, eighth earl Clencairn ; Mar- 
garet (founder of Lady Yester’s Church, 
Edinburgh), married, first to James, seventh 
lord Tester, and secondly to Andrew, master 
of Jedburgh; Isabel!, married to William, 
first earl of Queensbeny ; Lilias, married to 
John, lord Borthwick; Mary, married to Sir 
J ames Richardson of Smeatoh ; and Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Alexander Hamilton of Inner- 
wick. Scot of Scotstarvet aflirms that in all 
the Earl of Lothian had by his wife thirty- 
one children. The statement is probably, 
however, as baseless as is Scot's story that 
the countess was addicted to the black art, 
and that, ‘ being vexed with a cancer in her 
breast,* she was healed hy ,*a notable war- 
lock,' on condition ‘that thasdra. should fall 


on them she loved best : ’ her husband died 
of a boil in his t hroat. 

[ActJi Pari. Soot. vols. iii.and iv. ; Keg. P. C. 
Scotl. vols.iv-viii.j Calderwoo I’k Hist. of (.’hurch 
of Scotland; Moysie’s Moraoirs(BaunatyneC]ub); 
Scot's Staggering State of Scottish .'^tatosnien ; 
Douglas’s Scottisli Peerage (Wood), ii. I.'IO 1,] 

T. P. n. 

HERR, ROBERT, fourth Earl and first 
Marquis oe Lothian (1636-1703), born in 
1036, was (he eldest sou of AVilliam, third- 
earl [q. v.J, by his wife Anne, countess of 
Lothian in her own right. In 1673 he served 
as a volunteer in the Dutch war. Me suc- 
ceeded his father in 1675, and on 23 Oct. 
1678 a patent of the, earldom of Lothian was 
granted to him and heirs male of his body, 
with the original precedency. On 4 Jan. 
1686 he was swornn privy councillor (I jAUUeu 
of Foiintainhall, Notices, p. 6<S6), hut on 

14 Sept, a letter was read in the council from 
James Ii removing him and four other privy 
councillors {ib. ]). 750). Ho was a supporter 
of tlie revolution, and on 25 Juno wrote to 
the Earl Mtdville suggesting ‘some return 
.suitable! to the capacity I think 1 can best 
serve his majesty in’ {Leven and Melville 
Papers, Batinatyiio Cliib,p. 79). He was ap- 
pointed a privy councillor to King William, 
and in August was also constituted justice- 
general. On the death of his brother Oliarles, 
secotul earl of Ancrum, in 1690, he united 
that earldom to his other titles. 

In 1692 Lothian was ap])ointed commis- 
sioner of the king to the general assembly 
of the kirli of Scotland. The occasion was 
notable, on account of the recommendation 
of the king t hat episcopal ministers who 
were preparotl to accept the confession of 
faith and submit to the authority of the eccle- 
^ sinstical co\irts should be receiv^ed into the 
kirk. The royal recommendation was en- 
forced by Lothian in a speech the liberality 
and kindliness of which tended rather to 
awaken than allay prosbyterian prejudice. 
After a month spent in routine business tlie 
assembly still reirainod from taking into con- 
sideration the subject pressed upon their at- 
tention, and it was dissolved by Lothian, 
who declined to fix any date for the next 
assembly. Thereupon the moderator, not- 
withstanding the iirotest of Lothian, ap- 
pointed the third AV'ednesday of August 1693. 
No assembly was, however, held on that date 
(see narrative in Burton’s Hist. ofScotl. vii. . 
450-3, founded on the Mepister of the Actings 
and Proceedings of the Assembly, printed for 
private circulation). 

Lothian was created marquis by patent on 
23 June 1701. .He died on 16 Feb. 1703. A 
portrait of him, attributed to Scougal. dated 
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16o4,is atNewbattle. Ifo married Lady Jean 
Campbol I , second daupi^hter of Arcliibald, mar- 
quis of Argyll, His eldest son,William, second 
inanjuisof Ijothiun, was a lieutenant-general 
in the army, was elected representative peer 
for Scotland in 1715, died 28 Jfeb. 1722, and 
wasburied inWostminster Abbey (seeMAOKY, 
Memoirs of Secret Services). The first mar- 
quis had four other sons : Charles (<f. 1736), 
Avho was n»ade a director in chancery in 1703 ; 
J ohn («^. 1 7 28), who for some time had tiie com- 
mand of the 31 sfregiment ; IjORD Mark Kerr 
(//. 1752), who became captain in the army 
8 Juno 1693, was wounded at Almanza on 
25 April 1707, acted as brigadier-general at 
the cajjture of Vigo in 1719, was governor of 
G uernsey in 1 710, obtained t he rank of general 
in 1743, was made governor of Edinburgh 
Cast le in 1745, and died in London 2 Feb. 
1752 ; and James, Of the first marquis’s five 
daughters, Mary mairied James, marquis of 
Douglas. 

[Bui'ton’s Hist, of Scot land; Douglas’s Scottish 
reerago (Wood), ii. 139-40.] T. R H. 

KERR, ROBERT (1755-1 81 3), scientific | 
writer and translator, was born at his father’s 
seat, Bughtridge, Ro.vburghshin', in 1755. 
His father, James Kerr, convenor of the 
trades (1740) and M.P. for Edinburgh from 
1747 to 1764, was great-grandson of Sir 
Thomas Ker of Redden, brother of Robert 
Ker, first earl of Anerum [(p v.] TIis mother, 
Elizabeth Kerr, was grand-daught(!r of Ro- 
bert Kerr [q. v.’], first marquis of Lothian, 
He studied at Edinburgh lligh School and 
at the university with a view to the me- 
dical profession, and became surgeon to the 
I'kliriburgh Foundling Hospital, )jut relin- 
quished a successful mt'dical career for the 
management of a paper mill at Ayton, Ber- 
wickshire, which eventually proved a failure. 
He returned to Edinburgh about 1810, and 
occupied himself with historical and biogra- 

E hical work. His valuabhf translations from 
pavoisier and Jiinmeus procured his election 
as fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1805. He was also a mtunber of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. He died 
at Edinburgh 11 Oct. 1813. 

The following is a 1 ist of his works : 1 . ^ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry ’ (from the French of 
Lavoisier), Edinburgh, 1790; 2nd edit. 1793. 

2. * Essay on the New Method of Bleaching 
by means of Oxygenated Muriatic Acid ’ 
(^rom the French of Berthollet), Edinburgh, 
1790. 3. * The Animal Kingdom, or Zoolo- 

gical System of Linnmus,’ A translation of 
part i. of the ‘ Systema Naturro,’ with addi- 
tions, Edinburgh, 3792, 4t6. 4. ‘The Na- 
tural History of Oviparous Quadrupeds and 


Serpents’ (from the French of Lacepede), 
London, 1802. 5, ‘ Statistical, »Agricultural, 
and Political Survey of Berwickshire,’ 1^09, 
8vo. 6. ‘ Memoirs ot* the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of the late Mr. William 
Smellie,’ Edinburgh, 1811. 7. ‘The History 
of Scotland during the reign of Robert I, sur- 
iiamed the Bruce,’ Edinburgh, 1811, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Essay on the Theory of the Earth ’ (from* 
the French of Cuvier), 1813, 8vo, Ker com- 
piled vols. i-x. of ‘A General History and 
Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ T^ondon, 
1811-24, 18 vols. 

[Scots Mag. 1813, p. 880; Irving’s Eminent 
Scotsmen, p. 254 ; Timporley’s Anecdotes, pp. 
788, 935 ; Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography ; 
Foster’s Members of Purlt. Sootlaiul ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mas. Cat.; Gent. Mag. May 
1814 (pt. i. p. 524), where the date of death is 
wrong. T. S. 

KERR or KER, WILLIAM, third 
Earl or Lothian (1605 P-1675), *ddest .sou 
of Robert, first earl of Anerum [q. v.], hy 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Murray of 
Black barony, was born about 1605. Ho wa.s 
at the university of Cambridge in 11521, 
hut he did not graduate, and probably com- 
pleted his education in Paris. On (5 Nov. 

I (526 he set out from Paris on a tour through 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. A journal 
of the tour is preserved at Newbattle Abbey. 
In 1627 ho accompanied George, duke of 
Buckingham, in his expedition to the Isle of 
Rh6, and ho witnessed next year the duke’s 
murder by Felton. He also joined the expedi- 
tion in aid of the States-general against the 
Spanish forces in 1 629, and was present at the 
capitulation of Bois-lc-Duc to the Prince of 
Orange on 14 Sept. He returned to Scotland in 
1 630, and about J anuaiy^;6Sl married Anne, 
daughter of Robert, seeohd earl of Lothian, 
and countess of Lothian in her own right. 
On 31 Oct . of the same year he was created 
third Earl of Lothian, and the next brother 
of Robert, second'^earl of Lothian, Sir W’il- 
Itam Ker of Blackhope, on laying claim to 
the title as nearest heir male, was prevented 
by the lords of the privy council from as- 
suming it (8 March 1(332). The earl was ono 
of the suppliants a^inst the service-book in 
1638, ana on 28 Feb. signed the national 
covenant in Old Grey Friars Church, Edin- 
burgh. He also,, on 8 Oct., attached his 
signature to a complaint against the means 
taken to force ^e pe<mle to sign the king’s 
covenant (GokPOSr, Soots Affairs, i. 122). 
lie was a member of the assembly of the 
kirk which met at Glasgow in October of 
this year, and he supported the action there 
taken against the service-book. He was also 
one of .the ino$^ prompt to lend aid to the 
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■covenanters wlieu, in the sprinjf of the fol- 
lowinjf y<mr,’they resolved to take up arms. 
On-22 March — the daj' succeeding the seizure 
-of Edinburgli — lie and other leading cove- 
nanters marched out from the city to Dal- 
keith House, and compelled the lord trea- 
surer Traqnair to deliver it up (BAti’OUR, 
AnnnUf ii. 321). With a force ot fifteen hun- 
■dred men he also joined the army of Leslie 
•which advanced into England in August 1040 
■{ih. p. 383 ; Cal. State J^aperSf Dom. Ser. 

1040, p. 447 ; llOBBBT BailliI!, Letters and 
Journals, i. 257). Ho was present at the de- 
feat of the royalists at Newbury, and on the 
tirrival of the Scottish array at Newcastle he 
was appointed governor or the town, with a 
garrison of 1 wo thousand (Balfouk, Annals, 
ii. 388; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1040 - ^ 

1041, p. 27). Lothian was the supposed i 
author of ‘A True Representation of the j 
Proceedings of the Kingdorao of Scotland : 
•since the hit6 Pacification, by the .Estates of | 
(he Kingdome, against mistakings in llie i 
late Declaration,’ 1040. On 7 June l()4l he ■ 
left Newcastle to attend the meeting of the j 
parliament in Edinburgh. On 10,1 nl y he was 
chosen a member of tlie committe<r for the ; 
ordering of the house (Balfour, iii. 9), and on j 
the 20tli one of the committee of tlu; articles 
{ib. p. 21). On the conclusion of a treaty 
with the English on 25 Aug. the Scottish 
arm}' was disbanded, and Lothian’s governoi*- 
ship of Newcastle came to an end. He was 
one of the commissioners appointed on the 
king ‘ anent the preparing of matters left by 
the treaty ’ (ib. p. 63), and also served on 
other important committees. 

In 1(541 Lothian was named one of the 
four commissioners of the treasury. In Oc- 
tober he was appointed to the command of 
one of the regiments sent to Ireland, and ac- 
cording to his own statement was lieutenant- 
general of the Scats army in Ireland, but 
without payment! Cal.StatePapers, Dom. Ser. 
1065-6, ]). 296). His regiment remained there 
till February 1644, but he appeal's himself 
to have been in Ireland for only a short 
period. In November 1641 his name was in- 
serted by the estates in the list of the privy 
council in place of one . of the names which 
they had deleted -from the king’s list (Bal- 
four, iii. 149). On 6 March 3 642 he obtained 
a charter of the lordship of Jedburgh, and in 
December of the same year ho was sent by 
the privy council of Scotland, with the ap- 
proval of Charles I, on a mission to the court 
ol h ranee in relation to the position of the 
•cots guard in France. On his return he 
went to the king at Oxford to give an account 
ot hjs embassy, but the king would not re- 
ceive him, and, on account oxViinj^ours knpwn 
Tot. xxxr. ■ ■ 


afterwards to be unfounded, that lie had been 
engaged abroad in treacherous designs, he 
was, after being kept for some time under 
restraint at Oxford, sent a prisoner to Bristol 
Castle. As his health, weakened by a severe 
attack of fever in France, sufterod from close 
confinement to one room, the king granted 
him ultimately the liberty of the town 
(3a.ii.uk, Lf'tters and Jout^nals, ii. 124); but 
he did not receive his freedom till the follow- 
ing March, and then only by exchange with 
Sir Charles Goring. Lothian was present at 
the parliament which met in June 1644, and 
on 17 J uly the house approved of his conduct 
and voted a sum of money to defray his ex- 
penses (Balfour, iii. 222). In the same year 
he joined Argyll in command of the nnsuc- 
ces.sfnl expedition against Montrose. Ho de- 
clined to accept the commission when thrown 
up by Argyll (B a i i.tue. Letters and Journals, 
ii. 2(52). He was one of the commissioners 
.sent to treat with the king at Newcastle in 
1617, and, with .Tamos McDouall of Garth- 
land, was .spocM'ally appointed by the Scoltish 
parliament to attend on thekingon his journey 
to Holmby House, wln're they continued with 
him for .some weeks. The parliament of 1 647, 
in ])ayraont. of his e.vpenses in the public 
service, apportioned him 1,500/. out of the 
' 20,000/. agreed to be paid to the Scots army by 
; the parliamentaria ns, hi it according to his own 
i statement he never received the money (Cal. 

: State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1665-6, p. 2(D. Ho 
; protested against the ‘ engagement’ of 1618, 
i and after it had been condemned by parlia- 
i ment was appointed to the olfieo of secretary 
' of state, in succession to the Earl of Laneriok, 

: who was deprived by the Act ofClassc.s. He 
: was one of the commissioners sent by the par- 
i liament of Scot land in 1649 to protest against 
^ jirococding to extremities against the king. 

■ According to Clarendon tliere was a secret 
' understanding between Lothian and Argyll 
(Hist, of Jtebellion, (Oxford ed. iii. 38-4-5), but 
there is no tangible proof of any such under- 
standing. The commissioners wore, accord- 
ing to their orders, proceeding to Holland to 
communicate with Oliurles II, when they were 
arrested at Gravesend by a troop of Urom- 
well’s horse (Balfour, iii. 388). They were 
treated with courtesy, and stmt under a strong 
escort to Berwick, there to be detained until 
the estates of Scotland should own their ac- 
tion. This being done, they were permitted 
to proceed to Edinburgh. Lothian was a 
member of the second commission appointed 
by the estates to proceed on 9 Marcn 1660 
to treat with the king at Breda. On the ar- 
rival of Charles in Scotland in 1660 the kirk 
desired that Lothian (who apparently de- 
clined) shpuld be made gener^ Scottish 
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forces (WiriTELOCKE,ilif<?monrt/«). OnO Auj^. Jean, died young; Margaret, died young; 
he was sent by the committee ofthearmyto Mary, married to James Broflie £>f j3rodie; 
the king at Ibmfermline to induce him to Margaret, to James Richardson of Smeaton ; 
sign a declaration in favour of tlie covenanters Vere, to Lord Neill Campbell of Ardmaddio ; 
(Balfouk, iv. 77). When, on 4 Oct. follow- Henrietta, to Sir Francis 8cott of Thirlestane; 
ing, the king escaped from the thraldom and Lilias, died unmarried. A portrait of the 
of the covenanters at Perth and joined the Earl ofLothianby JamiesoneisatNowbattle 
northern loyalists, Lothian was appointed Abbey. 

one of a commission to induce him to return [gir James Balfour’s Annals of Scotland; 
{tb. p. 115). They succeeded^ but had to RobertBaillie’s Letters and Journals (Baiuiatyno 


make terms with the strictly loyalist party 
and pass an art of indemnity for them on 
12 Oct. This procedure was severely blamed 
by the synod of Perth (ib. p. 1 19). Along 
wo'th Argyll, Lothian took an active but 
unsuccessful pai't in inducing the extreme 
covenanters of the west of Scotlaful to come 
to terms with the northern loyalists. Sub- 
sequently he acted generally in concert with 
Argyll. On 14 Oct. he was appointed one 
of a committee to arrange for the king’s 
coronation at Scone (ib. p. 123). According 
to his own account, he intended to have 


Club) ; Gordon’s Scots Affairs (Spaldiug Club); 
Clarendon’s History of tho Rebellion ; Diary of 
the Lairds of Brotiio (Spalding Club); Corro- 
spondenco of Sir RobertKer, earl of Ancruin, by 
his son William, third earl of Lothian, 187o; 
Douglas’s Poerage‘(Wood), ii. 137-8.] T. R II. 

KERB, WILLIAM, second Makouis of 
LoTinAif (1602 P-1722), eldest son of Robert, 
fii’st marg^uis [q. v.], and grandson of William 
Kerr, third earl of Lothian [q. v.], was born 
about 1662. On the death of his kinsman 
Robert Kerr, third Lord Jedburgh, in 1 692, 
lie succeeded to that title, and sat in parlia- 


joined the Duke of Hamilton in hisexpfidition ment as Lord .lodburgh. lie was colonel of 
into England in the following year, but could the 7l h regiment of dragoons, 1 Oct. 1096, and 
not get ready in time. He was about to sail a stout adlierent of the revolution. On his 
to join the king ■when ho heard of tho battle i father’s death, 16 Feb. 1703, he became Mar- 
at Worcesl<ir. lie also states that w’hon he j (juis of Lothian, was created a knight of the 


ceased to be secretary on the triumpli of 
Oromwoll, ho retired to his own house at 
Nowbattle, and never passed any writs under 
tho great seal, Avhich he preserved until able 
to oner his services to tlie king (Corrvspond- 


Thistle in 1706, cordially supported the union, 
and was chosen a representative peer of Scot- 
land in 1708. On account, however, of some 
informalities this election was cancelled, but 
ho was re-elected in 1716. He obtained 'the 


cace, p.434). Tho Laird of Brodie. however, I command of the 3rd foot-guards, 25 April 
relates that Argyll told him llmt Lothian j 1707, with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
hadhoontamperingwitlitlieProfectorrD/fl'/v/ i 1708, and was deprived of his regiment on a 
of tJie Laird of Jirof lie, Spalding (’lub, p. change of administration in 1713, but after- 
153). In any case, ho ondi.-avounid in 1655 wards became major-general on the North 
to obtain not merely payment for his expenses British staff. Macky, the court spy in the 
in the cause of the covenant, but also com- j time of (^ueen Anne, describes him about 
pensation for having h«!en deprived of the ! the date of his succession to tho marquisat,e 
office of secretary of state in 1052 {Cal. State | in the following terms: ‘He hath abundance 


Pajyers, Bom. Ser. 1655-(), ]). 20). At the 
Restoration be went to Ijondon and pre- 
sented a vindication of his conduct in the 


of fire, and may prove himself a man of busi- 
ness when ho applies himself that way ; 
laughs at all revealed religion, yet sets up 
past {Correspondence, •|)p. 431-8). Tlie king I for a pillar of presbytery, and proves the 
promised him some reward, and according to j surest card in their pack, being very zealous 
>Sir (leorge Mackenzie ho received a grant of though not devout hO is brave in his person, 
1,000/,; but he himself affirmed that be re- loves his country and . his bottle, a. thorough 
ceived more promises than revenue. Having libertine, very handsome, black, with a fine 
refused in 1662 to take the abjuration oath, eye, forty-five year^ old’ {Memoirs, pp. 197, 
he was fined 6,000/. >Scots, ani his finances 198). 'this chara<rt;©r is generally borne out 
having been previously in a crippled condi- by references to him in letters of tho period, 
tion he found it nece.s8ary to part with his lie married his first cousin. Lady Jean Camp- 
paternal estate of Ancrum. He died at New- , hell, daughter of Archibald, ninth earl of 
battle in October 1675. I Argyll, v^o was beheaded in 1686, and he 

By his wife he ha^ five sons: Robert, fourth ' did so purely from a chivalrous desire to be- 
earl of Lothian [q. v.], Sir William Ker, friend those who he believed were suffering 
Charles, Harry, and .loan ; and nine daugh- wrongfully {U>,'). The marquis died at Lon- 
ters; Anno, married to Alexander, master of don on 28 Feb. 1722, aged 60, and was in- 
Salton ; Elizabeth, to John, lord Borthwick ; tei^ed in Hing Henry VII’s Chapel in West- 
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minster Abbey. A full-leng:th portrait of 
Lotliian^ attributed to Scougal, is at New-^ 
bai.tle. lie was succeeded by his son Wil- 
liam, and left four daughters; Anne, married 
to Alexander, seventh earl of Home; Joan, 
married to William, fifth lord Cranston; 
Elizabeth, married to George, twelfth lord 
Koss; and Mary, married to Alexander Hamil- 
ton of Ballincrief. 

[Douglas’s Peer.n.ge of Scotland (Wood), ii. 
140.] H. P. 

KERR, WILLIAM HENRY, fourth 
Mabuitih of Lothian ( d . 1775), the elder 
son of William, third marquis, and Margaret 
Nicholson of Kempriey, was a captain in the 
first regiment of foot-guards in 1741. He 
acted as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumber- 
land atEontenoy, 80 April 1745, when he was 
severely wounded by a shot in the head. He 
also attended the duke at Culloden, having 
command there of the cavalry on the extreme 
left wing of the royal army, after wliich he 
was placed for a short time in charge of all 
the forces on the east of Scotland. In De- 
cember 1740 ho again accompanied the duko 
to the continent. On the death of his grand- 
uncle, Lord Mark Kerr, ho was promoted to 
be colonel of his regiment, the 11th dragoons, j 
and was, as lieutenant-general, with the duke 
in his expedition to the east coast of France ! 
in 1758. Ho was styled Lord Jedburgh j 
until his marriage in 1736, when he assumed ' 
the t itle of Earl of Ancrum. 1 le represented 
Richmond in parliament in 1747, and was re- 
elected by the same constituency in 1764 and 
1761, but resigned in 176.8. iJe succeeded 
as fourth Marquis of Lothian on his father’s | 
death on 28 .July 1767. In 1768 he wjia chosen i 
one of-the sixteen rfspresentative peers of Scot- 
land, and on the Same day, 26 Oct., was in- • 
vested as a knight of tho Thistle at St. James’s ' 
Palace. He was protnoted to the rahk of gene- 
ral in the army in 1770, and died at Bath on , 
12 April 1776. He znarried in 1786 Caroline ! 
d’Arcy, only daughter of Robert, third earl 
of Holdemess. The’ marchioness died in I 
October 1778. By her Lothian left a son < 
and successor, William John, fifth marquis, : 
and: two daughters, i^uisa, married to Lord i 
George Hen^ L^mdXj, and Willielmina i 
Emiha, married tc^dhh Macleod, colonel i 
R.A. . ! 

[Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (Wood), ii. ! 
141.] H. P. I 

KERRICH, THOMAS' (1748-1828), li- ; 
brarian of the university of Cambridge, bom i 
4 Feb. 1748, son of Samu^ Kerrich, D.D., ‘ 
Vicar of Dersingham'and rector of Wolferton 
and West Newtbn, by. his. a^nd 


wife, Barbara, elder daughter of Mattliew 
Postlethwayt, archdeacon of Norwich. He 
was educated at Magdalene College, Camr 
brrdge, graduated B.A. in 1771 as second 
senior optime, and was elected one of Worts’s 
travelling bachelors. Kerrich was accom- 
panied in his travels by a pupil, Jol»n P(d t i- 
ward, fellow-commoner of Trinity, and jour- 
neyed through France, the Low Countries, 
and Italy, residing at Paris for six months 
and at Rome for two years. At Antweiqi t ho 
Academy of Painting awarded to him a silver 
medal for the be.s( drawing. During his tenure 
of the travelling fellowship he devoted most 
of his time to artistic pursuits and anti(]^uarian 
research, and made a fine collection of draw- 
ings from old mruuiments. 

.Returning to ( 'ambridge he proceeded M. A. 
in 1 775, and about tho same time was elected 
a fellow of his college. In 1784 he was pre- 
sented to the viearage of Der.singham, wliich 
had previously been held by his father; and 
to the vicarage of Hemisby, Norfolk, in 1786. 
In 170.8 he served the university office of 
taxor. On 2 1 Sept. 1 707 he was elected prin- 
cij»al librarian of tho university on tho death 
of Dr. Richard Farmer [q.v.] (CoopEK,.4w.»rt/a 
of Qmibridf/fi, iv. 460). In tho same year he 
was elected a fellow of tlie Somety of Anti- 
quaries of liondon. He was collated to a 
prebend in tlie church of Lincoln in 1708, 
and to one in the church of Wells in 1812 
(Lb Neve, nd. Hardy, i. 197, 200, ii. 

215). He died at his residence in Free School 
].iane, Cambridge, on 10 May 1828. 

lie married Sophia, fourth daughter of 
Richard Ilnyle-s, M.D., of Cambi*idge. . By 
that lady, avIio died on 23 July 1836, he hud 
one sou and t wo daughters, one of whom, 
Frances Margaretta, became the wife of the 
Rev. Cliarles Henry ITartshorne [q. v.l, and 
died 8 Jan. 1802. The son, Richard Edward , 
Kerrich, M.A., of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
died in 1872. ' ' 

To groat antiquarian and architecfural 
knowledge Kerrich united the most [accurate 
skill as a painter and a draughtsman. He 
was also a miniature-painter hud a practised 
etcher, contributing some highly! finished 
draAvings to Gough’s ‘ Sopulcbral Monuments.* 
Ho was one of tho earliest lithographers, and 
executed the portraits of Heniy VI and 
Richard III for Fenn’.s ‘ Paston Letters.’ His 
very curious collection of early royal portraits 
he bequeathed to tho Society of Antiquaries. 
A list of them is printed in Nichols’s ‘Illus- 
trations of Literature,’ vi. 818, and a cata- 
logue rai8onn6 by Mr. G. Scharf in the ‘Fine 
Arts Quarterly Review ’for 1866..,. To the 
British Museum he bequeathed Hspjctensive 
manuscript cpUectipiM and illus- 
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tratioa of niicieiit cost iuikjs, consisting chiefly 
of drawings from monuments, sepulchral 
brasses, st ained whidows, seals, and armour. 
Those are contained in forty-eight volumes 
of various sizes, Addit. MSS. 6728-73. The 
volumes 6700-73, which form part of the 
legacy, contain the collections of James Essex 
[q. v.^, architect, of Cambridge. The vol. 6735 
contains drawings and plans by Kerrich of 
various ecclesiastical buildings, and of Eng- 
lish castles and camps illustrative of military 
architecture. Kerrich’s son presented his 
father’s large collect ion of coins to the Society 
of Antiquaries, an<l bequeathed to the Fitz- 
william M useum at Cambridge seven ])ict ures, 
two hundred volumes of books, and many 
valuable portfolios of early prints. 

To the ‘ Archieologia’ Kerrich contributed : 
1. ‘ Some Observations on the Gothic lluild- 
ings nl)road, particularly those in Italy, and 
on Gothic Architecture in General,’ 1809, 
xvi. 292-325, illustrated by eighteen plates 
ofsketches and sections of cathedrals. 2. ‘Ac- 
count of some Lids of Stone Coffins discovered 
in Cambridge Cast le in 1810,’ with two plates, 

1813, xvii. 228. 3. ‘ Observations upon some 

Sepulchral Monuments in Italy and France,’ 

1814, xviii. 186-06, accompanied by eight 
plates either etched by Kerrich or copied 
■from his etchings. 4. ‘Observations on the 
use of the inysteriou.s figure called Vesica 
Piscis in the Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
and in Gothic Architecture,’ 1820, xix. 353- 
368, accompanied by fifteen plates containing 
no fewer than sixty-five drafts of the ground 
plan.s and arche.s of ancient ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, both abroad and at home. 

A posthumous work of his is entitled ‘A 
Catalogue of the Print. s which hav'o been en- 
graved after Martin II eemskerck; or rather, 
an Essay toward.s such a Catalogue,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1829, 8 VO. 

The portraits of Robert Glynn ( afterwards 
Clobery), M.D. fq.v.l, Thomas Wale of Shel- 


and William Colo [q. v.] were engraved by 
.the brothers Faciu.s, from drawings by Ker- I 
rich. A portrait of Kerrich, painted by H. P. j 
Briggs, R.A, [q. v.], and formerly in the pos- ; 
session of Mrs. F. M. Jlarhshorne, wa.s cn- j 
graved by.Facius in folio, and is copied in i 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations.’ There is a i 
replica of Briggs’.s portrait in Magdalene Col- ‘ 
lege, Oambriage, 

[Private information ; Addit. MS-S. 6824 f. 
126 6, 6866 pp. 108, 109, 6874 f. 69 6 ; Cooper’s 
Vlnnals of Cambridge, iv. 667; Gent. Mag. xcviii. 
'pt. ii. p. 185, new series, iv. 332 ; Qraduati 
-Cantabr.'; Gu'nuing’s Benuniscences, ii. 76-8,' 


Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ; 
Wilson’s Miscellanies (Raines), p. iGl.j. T. C. 

KERRISON, Sm EDWARD (17/1- 
1853), general, only son of Matthias Kerrison, 
[ by Mary, daughter of Edward Barnes of 
j Barnham, Suffolk, ■was horn at his fatlier’s 
{ .seat, Hexne Hall, near Bungay, in 1774. 
He entered the army as cornet in the 6th 
dragoons on 23 June 1796. He attained the 
rank of captain in October 1798, and was 
transferred to the 7th hussars in the same 
j'ear. With the last-mentioned regiment he 
, served in the Helder expedition of 1799, 
taking part in the actions of 19 »Sopt. and 
[ 2 and 6 Oct. In October 1808, being then 
lieutenant-colonel, he embarked with his 
regiment for Spain, and in the following De- 
cember was severely wounded on the plains 
of Leon. He commanded his regiment at 
the passage of the Oleron, in the action of 
Sauveterue, and at the battles of Orthos and 
I’oulouse. At the battle of Orthes the charge 
headed by Lord Edward Somerset, in which 
Kerrison with the 7th hussars took the chief 
part, was highly commended by the Duke of 
Wellington (DespatoheSf vii. 440). 

Kerrison next served in the campaign of 
1815, and was'slightly wounded at VV’aterloo, 
whore his horse was shot under him ; but he 
continued with his regiment, and took part 
in the occupation of Paris. On his return 
to England ho was nominated a commander 
of the Bath, and knighted 5 Jan. 1816. He 
was subsequently created a baronet by patent 
dated 27 July 1821. Hc' represented the 
1 borough of Shaftesbury from 1812 to 1818, 

1 that of Northampton from 1818 to 1824, and 
I Eye from 1824 to 1862, in the conservative in- 
I torest. Promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general in 1837, he became general in 1861, 
and died at his house in Great Stanhope 
Street, London, on 9 March 1853. 

Kerrison married, on 20 Oct. 1 813, Mary 
I Martha, daughterof Alexander £11 ice of Pi t- 

’ her he had issue one 
Rerrison (6. 1821), 

^ , three daughters, the 

j second of whom, Emily^ Harriet (d. 1873), 
married in 1834 ^hRip Henry, viscount 
Mahon, the . afterwards fifth earl 

Stanhope [Q*v.] ^ -k 

[Ann. ]^g. 1868, ’p. 2ll ; Gont. Mag. 1853, i. 
642 ; United Serviee wak 1853 ; Foster’s Peerage 
and Baronetage; Oeunon’s Hist. Records of Bri- 
tish Army (T^.Hdssars), pp. 75, 78.] T. S. 

KERRY, KwiaHTs of. [See Fitzoeeald, 
Mattrioe, 1774^1849 ; FtTZOBBAiiD, Sir 
Peter Gborob, 1808-1880.] 

KiESBRY, Lords, [See Fitzmaebiob, 
sixteenth Lord ; Fiiz- 
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- MAURiCK, Patrick, 1561 P-1000, seventeenth 
Lord; i'lTZjiAVRicB, TjiOMAs, 1674-1030, 
eighteenth Lord.] 

KERSEBOOM, FREDERICK (1632- 
1090), painter, Lmi in 1032 at Solingen in 
(Termany, studied painting in Amsterdam, 
and in J 060 settled in Paris, where he worked 
under Charles Le Brun. He subsequently 
went to Home, and remained there for four- 
tet*n years, two of which he spent under 
Nicolas Poussin, apparently engaged in land- 
scape-painting. On leaving Ilome he came 
to England, where he devoted himself to por- 
trait-painting. His best-known pm*trait is 
that of Robert Boyle [q. v.], of which there 
are versions at the National Portrait Gallery, 
the Royal Society, and Hampton Court ; it 
was painted in 1689. Pepys, in a letter to 
.Tohn Evelyn, dated 30 Aug. 1689, writes that 
Boyle had ‘ newly becne prevayled wdth by 
Dr. King to have his head taken by one of 
much lesso name than Kneller & a strangh 
one Causabon.’ It is this letl er perhaps that | 
has led fo the notion that Kerseboom wa.s | 
related to the great scholar, ('asaubon. He I 
painted a poi*ti*ait of Sophia Dorothea, wife ; 
of George 1, from which there is a scarce ' 
mezzotint (digraving by William Faithorne, 
jun. A few other portraits by Kerseboom 
'were engraved. Kerseboom died in London 
in 1690, and was buried in St. Andrew’s j 
Church, Ilolbom. | 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- j 
Tuim ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Abecedario 
<le P. J. Mariette; Chaloner Smith’s British 
Hezzotinto Portraits; Popys’s Diary and Corre- 
spondence.] , L. C. 


.Sir Alexander Denton of Hillesdon House, 
Buckinghamshire, ‘whose family,’ he writes, 
‘gave both birth and nourishment to his 
mathematical studies’ (7;Yrw<c?//s, Dial. ; cf. 
Hrarxr, Coll. il. 11). To his pupils Alex- 
ander and Edmnnd Denton he dedicated, 
his first and principal original work, ‘ Tho 
Elements of Mathematical Art, cominoiily 
called Algebra,’ in two folio volumes, .lated 
respectively 1673 and 1674. A portrait of 
the author, hy Faithorne, was prefixed to 
the first volume. Both Wallis and Collins 
wrote in 1672 in the highest terms of their 
anticipations of this work (cf. Corre.'-p. of 
ficientijic Men^ ii. 564; and NlCHOi.s, Lit. 
Illustration!*, iv. 46), and on its publication it 
became a standard authority. It was honour- 
ably mentioned in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ (viii. 6073-4), and was commended 
by Hutton. Kersey’s method of algebra was 
employed in Cocker’s ‘Arithmetic’ of 1703. 
Kersey is said (BiJEsr.KY, Hist, of Jianbury^ 
p. 486) to have died about 1677, but the <late 
must he later, as the eighth edition of Win- 
gate w’as edited by him in 1 <583. In the tenth, 
published in 1 699, he is siKiken of as ‘ late 
teacher of the Muthematick.s.’ 

.loux Kbrsey the younger (^. 1 720), lexi- 
Cf>grapher, son of John Kersey the elder, with 
whom he lias been much confused, revised 
t he work of his father in the fourteenth odi- 
tiou of Wingate (1720), and he, more pro- 
bably than his father, contributed the ‘ llis- 
course to an nnh>arned Prince’ to the ‘Trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s florals,’ which appeared 
1684-6 (republished 1870). Ht*was mainly 
occupied with lexieogi'aphy. The sixth edi- 
tion of Phillips’s ‘ New \\'()rl<l of Words,’ 


KERSEY,JOHN,theelder(16ie-1690?), 
mathematician, son of Anthony Carsaye or 
Kersey and Alice Fenunore, was baptised 
at Bodicote, near Banbury, Oxfordshire, on 
2.1 Nov. 1616 (cf. He4B»k, ed. Doble, 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., ii. 11). Kersey early came to 
London, where he seems to have had relatives 
(cf. Robinson, Hey. Merchant Taylors' School, 
i. 104 ; Chester, Lo^m Marriaye Licemes, 
p. 790), and gained a' livelihood as a teacher. 
At first (1660) he liv^ at tb© comer house 
(opposite to tho White Lion) inCharles Street, 
near the piazza in Coyent Garden, hut after- 
wards moved to Chandos Street, St. Martin’s 
I.ane. Ho was acquainted with John Collins 
[q. y.], the ‘ attorney-^neral for the mathe- 
matics,’ who persuaded him to write his work 
on algebra. He was a Mend of Edmund 
Wingate [q. v.], and edited the second edi- 
tion of his ‘ Arithmetic in 1660, and . sub- 
sequent issues till 1688. KOTsey obtained a 
wide reputation as ateecher of mathematics. 
At one time he wm ,t]pi]^. 9 jf . .^ons of 


which was published in 1706, was edited by 
him (Pref. to Dirt. Anglo- Britnnnicum, 1 70S). 
He greatly added to the number of words (cf. 
II. B. Wheatley, ‘ Chronological Notice of 
the Dictionaries of tho English Language,’ 
in Troc. Phil. Soc. 1866), and published a 
seventh edition in 1 720. Another dictionary, 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ of which tho 
first edition is said to have appeared in 1702 
(2nd 1 713, 3rd 1731, &c. ), was also asfiigned 
on the title-page to J. K., but Kersey’s re- 
sponsibility for the work has been questioned. 
Ini 708 was printed his ‘ Dictionarium An^lo- 
Britannicum, comprehending a brief explica- 
tion of all sorts of difiicult words;’ a new 
edition in 1716 contained ‘ words and phrases 
made use of in our ancient statutes, old re-, 
cords, charters; ’ tho third edition appeared in 
1721. The date of his death is uncertain. 
From Kersey’s ‘ Dictionarium ’ Chatterton 
borrowed patt of his archaic vocabulary (cf. 
Professor Skeat’s essay in Ckatterton's 
Poem, Aldine ed., ii. xxx sq*) 
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[Ornnger’H IJiog. History, iv. 81 ; information 
kindly supplied by the Rev. A. Short ; authori- 
ties quoted; De Morgan’s Arithmetical Books, 
pp. 48. 58, 73 ; Biog. Brit. (Suppl.), p. 33; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. vii. 323,J 

KERSHAW, JAMES (1 7 SO ?-l 797), 
mothodist preacher, a native 01 Jlalifax, was 
born about 1730. lie joined a Socinian club 
in Halifax, whoso members deputed him and 
another, in 1761, to attend a sermon to bd 
delivered by Henry Venn [q. v.] at Hudders- 
field, in order ‘to furnish matter of merriment 
for the next meeting.’ Hut Kershaw left the 
church after tlic .sermon exclaiming, ‘ Surely 
God i.s in this place ; there is no matter for 
laughter here.’ 1 le subsequently called on the 
preacher, was converted, and became one of 
Venn’.s constant correspondents {L(fe imd 
Ttettem of Henry Venn, 1836, passim). 

Kt'rshaw soon afterwards became known 
as an itinerant methodist preacher, and accom- 
panuid John Wesley on more than one occa- 
sion in his rapid journeys about the north of 
England. Ho settled down at (Tainsborougli 
about 1770, and was famous in tlu'i neigh- 
bourhood for his quack medicines. He still 
continued to preach, but only at irregular 
intervals, and occupied his leisure iti writing. 
Ho died at Ashby-<le-la-Zouch in 1797. 

Besides some tracts K ersh aw w I’ote r 1 . ‘ A u 
Essay on the Principal Parts of the Hook of 
the Revelations, in a series of Dialogues be- 
tween Didaskalos and Phylotlieos,’ Stockton, 
1780, vols. 12mo. 2. ‘The Methodist at- 

tempted in Plain Metre,’ a sort oi’ Wesleyan 
epic, published nt Nottingham in 1780, but 
not approved by AVesley, who feared it might 
deter tlie elect from perusing more edifying 
works, and determined hencefortli to exer- | 
cise a censorship over motliodist publications. 
3. ‘ The Grand and Extensive Plan of II nmaii 
Redemption, from tlie Ruins of the Fall . . . 
in tvcelve familiar Dialogues,’ Louth, 1797. 
A note appended to this volume states that 
Kershaw oied ‘ shortly after this work was 
put to press.’ 

Abthtjr KEitaifAW (jtS?. 1800), apparently 
James Kershaw’s son, was educated at AVos- 
ley’s school near Kingswood. He contributed 
to the ‘ Monthly Alagazinc,’ and was employed 
by London booksellers in the enlargement of 
AValker’s ‘ Gazetteer ’ and similar work at 
the beginning of the present century. 

[Atmore’s Methodist Memorial, p. 128 ; Tyer- 
man’s AVeslejr, ji. 531, iii. 362; CreswoU’s Hist, 
of Printing in Nottingham, p. 37 ; Biog. Diet, 
of Living Authors, p. 188 ; Kershaw’s works in 
Brit. Mtts. Library.) T. S. 

KERSLAKE, THOMAS (1812-1891), 
bookseller born in Exeter in July 1812, pro- 
ceeded in 1828 to Bristol, and soon afterwards 


commenced business as a second-hand book- 
seller in Harton Alley, together with his 
brother-in-law, Samuel Cornish. In 1839 
the partnership was dissolved, and Kerslake 
removed to a shop at the bottom of Park 
Street. A disastrous fire occurred here in 
1860, Kerslake continued on the same site, 
however, imtil 1870, when he removed to 
Queen’s lload, and shortly afterwards rt'tircd. 
tor over twenty years after his retirement he 
devoted him soli to antiquarian controversy, 
Kerslake died at his private residence, Wyn- 
fred, Clovedun, on 5 Jan. 1891. His wife, 
Catherine Alorgan, a native of Bath, prede- 
ceased him in 1887. He had no issue. 

Previous to the fire, in wliich many works 
I of great value and scarcity were destroyed, 
I Kerslake had amassed a collection especially 
valuable in its antiquarian and arclueologi- 
cal departments. lie was also distinguished 
as an atitiquary. Though self-taught, ho had 
a good command of Latin and of modern lan- 
guages, and his series of articles and pam- 
' phlets on antiquarian subjects is remarkable 
alilce for shrewdness and originality. Kors- 
lake’s individuality is well exemplified in his 
sturdy defence of the historic phrase ‘Anglo- 
Saxon ’ (see infra). ‘ His pamphlets w'ere 
usually published at his own expense ’ (cf. 
Proe. Somerset Archeeoloy. Assoc. 1892). 

I’ho following are Kerslake’s chief works : 
1 . ‘ A ATndication of the Autographs of Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s “Perverse Widow” and 
her “ Alalicious Confident ” from a disparaging 
st atement thrown out in the “ Athenooum,” ’ 
Bristol [1 80G], 8vo. 2. ‘ Saint Ewen, Bristol, 
and the AA’elsh Border, circitor A.D. 677-926,’ 
Bristol, 1876, 8vo. 3. ‘A Primeval British 
Metropolis, with some Notes on the Ancient 
Topography of the South-Western Peninsula 
of Bi’itain,’ Bristol, 1877, 8vo. Revised and re- 
edited, with additions, under the title of ‘Caer 
Pensauelcoit,along-lostUnTomanizodBritish 
Metropolis,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 4. ‘ Traces of 
the Ancient Kingdom of Damnonia, outside 
Cornwall, in remains of Celtic Hagiolo^,’ 
London, 1878, 8vo. , 6. * Vestiges of the Su- 
premacy of Mercia in the South of England 
during the Eighth Ointury,’ Bristol, 1 879, 
8vo. 6. ‘ThoAVord“Metronolis,’” ‘The An- 
cient Word “ A n^Or^kpn.^ ’ ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Bristol and Fossil Taunton.’ Throe essays, 
Bristol, 1880, 8vP. 7. ‘ The Celtic Sub- 
stratum of England,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 
8. ‘ The Liberty .of Independent Historical 
Research,’ London, 1885, 8vo. This is a some- 
what caustic attack upon the office of her 


and on 
vatioas 
set/ 


hy/|hO.,i^t holder of the office. 
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General A. Pitts-Ilivers. 9. ‘ Gyfla, the Scir that Lord KussolM did not dispose himself 
or Pagus pf the Ivel Valley,’ Somerset, 1887, for receiving the fatal stroke in such a posi- 
8vo.» 10. ‘ Saint liichard the king of English- tion as was most sutable,’ and that he moved 
men and Iiis territory, A.D.700-720’(privately his bod^, while he himself * r(>cenv’d some in- 
printed), 1890. termption just as he was taking Aim.’ Ketch 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. William 8UCces8fiillystruckforhigherwagesin]ti82— 

...-1 *. 1 . T__ lom . action to which allusion 18 made in D’Urfey’s 

popular ‘Butler’s Ghost ’(1082). In the ‘ Sup- 
plement to the last Will and Testament of 
Anthony, I'kirl of Shaftesbury ’ (1683, fol. 

B . 3), Ketch is referred to under the name of 
atch as a person of established i*eputation, 
and in the epilogue to Dryden’s ‘lluke of 
Guise’ he is termed an ‘ excellent physician.’ 
From the fact that the manor of Tyburn, 
‘where felons are now and for time out of 
mind have been executed,’ was leased for a 
considei’able lime during the seventeenth 
century to the family of Jacquet, Arthur 
Gollins, in his ‘ Memorials of the Sidneys,’ 
a.ssumes that the ‘name of the executioner 
has corruptly been called Jack Ketch.’ But 
this, which was written in 1740, can hardly 
be regarded as more than an ingenious theory 
((’oi.r.iN.s, i. 80 ). 

At. Monmouth’s execution, 15 July 1685, 
Ketdi played a prominent part* Monmouth, 
in his address to him on the scallbld, alluded 
to his treatment of Kussell, and tlxia appears 
to have totally unnerved him. After three 
ineilectual blows ho threw down the axe with 
the words, ‘ I can’t do it,’ and was only in- 


Ocorge, Bristol; Athenieum, 10 Jan. 1891 
Kerslake’s Works (for a full list of which soo 
Index Catalogue of the Somerset Archaeological 
Society Library, Taunton, 1889, p. 99).] T. 8. 

KETCH, JOHN, commonly known as 
‘ Jack Ketch ’ (d. 1686), executioner, is sup- 
posed to have been the immediate successor 
in the ollice of hangman to Edward Dun, 
who had in his turn succeeded liichard 
Brandon [q. v.], the executioner of Charles I. 
The last known reference to ‘ Squire Dun’s ’ 
oflicial activity is in a curious pamphlet 
dated 1662, and entitled ‘ Qui chetat cneta- 
.bitur, or Tyburn cheated.’ It is believed 
that Ketch took office in the following year, 
but no printed notice of the now hangman 
occurs until 2 Dec. 1678, •when a broadside 
appeared called ‘ The Plotters Ballad, being 
Jock Ketch’s incomparable lieceijit for the j 
Cureof Tray torous Recusants, or Wlioiesomo j 
Physick for a Poiiish Contagion.’ On the top 
of the sheet is a woodcut, in which is*yepre- 
sented Iklward Coleman [q. v.] drawn in a 
sledge to the place of execution, exclaiming, 

‘ I am sick of a traytorous disease,’ while 
Jack Ketch, with a hatchet in one hand and 


a rope in the other, is saying, ‘ Here’s your duced to complete his task by the threats of 


cure, sir,' In 1679 it appears from another 
pamphlet purporting to be written by Ketch 
himself, and entitled ‘The Man of Destiny’s 
Hard Fortune,’ that the hangman was con- 
fined for a time in the Marshalsea prison, 
‘whereby his hopeful harvest was like to 
have been blasted.’ A short entry in the 
autobiography • of Anthony li Wood for 
*31 Aug. 1681 states how Stephen College 
was hung in the Castle Yard, Oxford, and 


the shorilfs. Sir .John Bramston {Autohiog. 
p. 1 92) and others confirm the fact that Ketch 
dealt u(. h>ast five strokes, and even then, ac- 
cording to Macaulay, he had recourse to a 
knife to completely sever the head from the 
trunk (Macaulay, Sotners Tracts, x. 

264-5). In .lanuary 1686 Ketch, for allront- 
ing th() sherilf, was turned out of his place 
and committed to Bridewell, one Pascha 
Rose, a butchei’, taking his place. But on 


‘ when he had hanged about half an hour, 28 May following Rose himself was hanged 
was cut down by Oatdh or Ketch, and quar- at Tyburn and Ketch was reinstated, 
tered under the gallows’ (cf. Hist. MSS. His behaviour at the executions of Kussell 
Comm. 12th Rep, App. vii. 18J^. In a pam- andMonmouth,coinbiuedwith the prominent 
phlet probably , written by Ketch himself, position ho occupied in carrying out the bar- 
and enf.itlod ^ Tbo. Afiolncno nf .Tnlin bnrniin s«>Tito7if*os ■nnsftod ou Titiis Gates and 



the anns granted tb Richard Brandon), in This was perpetuated by the natural applica- 
‘ vindication of hims elf as to the execution of tion of his name to tne executioner, who ■ 
the late Lord Russell, 21 July 1683,’ Ketch regularly figured in the puppet-show drama 
repudiated the charge th^t he mid been given of ‘Punchinello,’ introduced into England 
‘twenty guennies the night before that after just about this time from Italy, and popu- 
the iSrat blow nay lord should say, “ You larised by Robert Powell [q. v.j and others 
dog, did I give you teh gfuennies to use me during the reign of Anne. A letter ‘ Fronr 
80 inhumanly P ” ’ He attributed the bun- Charon to the Most Illustrious and High 
gling of the executioxii (described by Evelyn Born Jack Ketch, Esqre.,’ in Tom Brown's 
as done in a ‘ butcheirl^:^^ 0 lit^} . tq the fset' ‘ Letters from the Dead to theLiving ’ (1702, 
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p, 48), sliows that the office of executioner 
was very soon specially identified with his 
name. That K«itch deserved hia reputation 
for excessive and inhuman barbarity is ren- 
dered very probable by a letter from Dr. 
Hutton to Thomas Comber, D.D. [q. v.], dean 
of Durham, dated 4 Doc. 1086, in which it is 
said ‘M r. [Samuel] Johnson [1649-1 703, q. v.] 
was whipped on Wednesday, but civilly used 
by the new hangman,. Tack Ketch beingburied 
two days before.’ It appears, therefore, that 
Ketch died towards the close bf Kov(jmber 
1086. 

A fictitious ‘ Autobiography' ’ of Ketch, 
with illustrations from designs by Meadows, 
was ])ubli8hed in 1830, and a ‘Life of .lack 
Ketch with Outs of his own Execution ’ was 
among the humorous titles furnished by Tom 
Hood for the Duke of Devon.shirc’s library at 
Chats worth. 

[Luttrelfs Dmry, i. 271, 3o3; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. xii. 29.3, 2nd ser. xi. 151, 256, 
314, 447, 6th ser. xi. 349, 510; butler’s lludi- 
bras, cd. Zach. Clrey, ii. 341 ; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 
182 ; Burnet’s Own Time, i. 610 ; Macaulay's 
History, chap. v. p. 306 (popular ed.); Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London, iii. 418; Hone's 
Table Book, p. 695 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; authoritic.s 
quoted in text. Pcggo, in Curialia Miscellanea, 
argues that Ketch’s real name was Catch ; ami 
Gent in his Canting Diet, calls him Kitch.] 

T. 8. 

KETEL, COriNELIS (1548-1616), jmr- 
t rait-painter, born at Couda in Holland on 
18 March 1548, "was the illegitimate son of 
Govert Jansz van Proyen, and of l^lixabeth, 
daughter of Jacob Ketel. 1 lis fatlier’.s daugh- 
ter was married to IV'^outer Pietor.sx Cra- 
beth, the famous glass-painter at Gouda. 
Ketel showed an early aptitude for painting, 
and was instructed in the art, es])ecially in 
glass-painting, hy his uncle, Coruelis .lacobsx 
Ketel, at Gouda. There las work attracted 
the notice of the glass-jminter Dirk Crabeth, 
brotlier of Wouter Pietersz Cral)eth. In 
.1565 Ketel went to Ddfl to study under 
Anthonie Blocklandt, and thmice in 1.5(56 to 
France, where he wjis associated with other 
young artists from the Notherland.s oti work 
at Fontainebleau. He residetl for some time 
at Paris with the coitrt glass-painter, .Jean de 
la Ham5e. .In 1568 he returned to Gouda, to 
avoid the religious wars in h’rance, and prac- 
tised there for sLx yenr.s. In L573 he came 
to England, and worked in London for eight 
years. Ho lodged with a statuary, who was 
a friend of his uncle, and received commis- 
sions from the Hanse merchants at the Steel- 
yard. It is stated that a merchant friend pre- 
sented to Sir Christopher Hatton [q. v. j an 
allegorica\ painting by him of ‘Force Van- 


quished by IMsdom,’ and that he thus ob- 
tained an introduction to court,cirgles. He 
undoubtedly soon obtained a higli reputation 
among the English nobility as n portrait- 
painter. He painted Hatton at full length 
more than once ; examples of the poi'trait are 
in the collections both of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea (Tudor Exhibition, 1890, No. .345)- 
and of Viscount Dillon at Ditchley Park, 
Oxfordshire. He also painted, among others, 
Henry Fitzalan, earl of Arundel (one is in 
the collection of the Duke of Norfolk at 
Arundel Castle (Tudor Exhibition, 1890, No. 
211), and another in that of the Marquis 
of Hath at Longleat, Wiltshire); Edward 
Clinton, first earl of Lincoln (in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn 
Abbey) ; James Hamilton, second earl of' 
An'an (in the collection of the Duke of 
Hamilton at Hamilton Palace); Edward 
Vere, earl of Oxford ; Sir James Gresham 
(1579) (in the collection of G. W. Leveson- 
Gower al. Tilsey); and Sir George Penrud- 
doeke (’I'udor Exlubition, 1800, No. 222). In 
1577 Ketel was jjaint for .Q-nAju? 

Elizabeth and tht (Jathay Company portraits 
of Sir Martin Fn)hisher [^. v.J and the Esqui- 
maux brought buck by him to England from 
Greenland ; as well as of Frobisher’s ship, the 
G al iriel. The portrait of F robisher is now in 
the Bodleian Library at 0,xfprd (Tndor Exhi- 
bit ion, 1890, No. 327). In 1678 the Duchess 
of Somerset received Elizabeth in state at 
Ilamvorth, Middlesex, and her son, the Earl 
of Hertford, employed Ketel to paint a por- 
trait of the (picen to celebrate the occasion. 
Ketel returned to Holland in 1581, having 
married in England Aeltgen (Adelaide) Ger- 
rit s, by whom he had a son, Raphael, bajitisod 
at Amsterdam on 16 Nov. 1681. 

Ketel now settled at Amsterdam, wliere he 
nickly became the leading portrait-painter, 
le'was e.s[)ecially patronisea by the guilds of 
marksmen, for whom he painted some largo- 
groups i)f portraits, and was the forerunner in 
this 1 i lie of Frans Halsand Vender Heist. Two 
of these portrait-groups are now in the Ryks- . 
museum at Amsterdam, one, painted in 1688, 
showing a group under the corporalship of 
Dirk Rosencrans ; the other was painted in 
1696. Four similar piistures in the same 
museum are attribute to Ketel, and por- 
traits of Jacob Bas, burgomaster of Amster- 
dam, in 1681, and of Grietje Codde, his wife, 

{ minted in 1586, are in the same collection, 
‘’our portraits Ketel ai*e in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Hugo Qevers at the Hague- 
Carel van Mander, the intimate friend and' 
biographer of Ketel, who wrote while Ketel, 
was still living, gives a list of the principal 
worksS^xecuteo by Ketel in Amsterdam, m- 
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cludii)^ his allegorical and poetical produc- 
tions^ JJ^rom him we learn that Ketel in 
hi^» later years took to modelling in wax, 
painting entirely with his fingers instead of 
hrushes, and finally in 1600 painting with 
his feet alone. Ketel died at Amsterdam in 
1616, and was buried on 8 Aug. in the old 
church there. In a will dated 16 March 
1610, to which he added numerous codicils, 
he mentions his wife, Aeltgen Jans, appa- 
rently his second wife, and a ^on Andries, 
who died young. 

Ketel frequently painted his own por- 
trait: one, at Hampton Court, was engraved 
by II. Bary. Two allegorical pictures by 
him, ‘ The Triumph of Virtue ’ and * The 
Triumph of Vice,’ painted for an Amsterdam 
merchant, were subsequently in t he collec- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham. Ketel was 
one of the most remarkable portrait-painters 
of his time, and such works of his ns have 
survived are of the highest interest. Pieter 
Isaacsz, the famous painter in Denmark, was 
his pupil. j 

[Card van Mander’s Livre dcs Peintres, ed. j 
Ilymuiis, 1 885 ; Bredius’s Meisterworko des Jtyks- ; 
museums zu Amsterdam ; Bredius’s C.'italoguc of ’ 
the llyksmuseum ; Tanrol’s J/Art Chretien eu i 
Hollande, ii. 176; Oud Holland, iii. 74; Obrecii’s i 
Archief voor Nederlandscho Kunstgeschiodenis, ; 
iii. 62, &e. ; Vertuo’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add.! 
MS. 23068); Scharfs Catalogue of Pictures at ! 
Woburn x\bhoy ; Law’s Catalogue of the Pic- ; 
ture.s at Hampton Court ; Ttidor Exhibition Cat. i- ; 
logue.] L. C. I 

KETEL or CHETTLE, WIIxLIAM (/. i 
1150), hagiographer, was a canon of Bever- | 
ley. lie wrote a narrative ‘ Do Miractilis | 
Sancti Joannis Beverlacensis,’ wliercMii bo | 
says that be had only entered things of wlitch j 
he had personal knowledge or which he liad 
learnt from others worthy of credit. Almost 
all that ho relates took place during the reign 
of William I (1066-87). Ketel dedicated his 
work, according to the version in the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum,’ to Thurstin, prior of Beverley in 
1 101 , or, according to Leland, to Thom as, pr i or 
of Beverley. One Thomas was prior in 1002 
and another in 1108. . But Mr. Kaine points 
out that the treatise contains quotations from 
Aelred of Beverley,- whose chronicle wa.s 
written about 1160, and that there was a 
prior Thurstin who died in 1163 or 1154. 
Tanner is clearly mistaken in giving Ketel 
the date 1320.’ The editor^ of ^e ‘ Histoire 
Litt6raire ’ consider' that Ketel (or Kecel as 
they spell it) was a Norman or French name ; 
l.jelaud suggests that it is a corruption of 
Aschotel. 

The ‘De Miraculis ’ is given in the ‘Acta 
Sanctorum,’ 7 May, J|.72-!9}i, Srd ' edit,} in 


the original edition it was printed from a 
transcript suppli('d by Leanderl’ritchard ; in 
the last edition tliis version is collated with 
a copy in Cotton. MS. Fatistina B. i v. tf. 1 64 d- 
178 a. It is also printed by Mr, Ihvinc in 
‘Historians of the Church of York and its 
Archbishops,’ i. 261 -91 (Rolls Ser.) Ketel’s 
stylo is pious and dilfuse, and his work is of 
little interest ; he is named as the author by 
a continuator of slightly later date. Bale 
ascribes to him two other treatises, ‘ l.)e Rebus 
Beverlacensis Kcclesiro ’ and ‘Vita S. Joannis 
Beverlacensis ; ’ but bis statement is not 
substantiated. 

[Lcland’s Com incut, de Seri ptt. p. 1 75 ; Bale, v. 
.5 ; Pits, p, 411 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 176; 

[ Hist. Litt. do la Franco, viii. 317-18; Hardy's 
De.script. Cat. Brit. Hist. iii. 369; Bollandists’ 
Acta iSanct. 7 IVlay, 172—9, and Apj). ; Raine s 
Historians of tlio Cliurch of York aud its Arch- 
bisliojis, i. p. liv-l C. L. K. 

KETHE, \VfLLlAM 1608?), pro- 

testant divine, is generally believed to have 
been a native of Scotland. He was one of 
tin • congregat ion of protestant exiles at Frank- 
fort during till* Mai-ian persecution in Decem- 
ber 1551 {llricff ]){s<;our.9, p. 26). During, 
the ritualistic controversies among the exiles 
in November 1556, Kethe, with WiUiam 
Whittingham [q.v.] and others, removed to 
Geneva Here he was frequently em- 

ployed by the English congregation as a dele- 
gate to the exiles in other parts of the country,. 
andwluMi Mary died (1558) was sent to visit 
and confer with various bodies of refugees, 
for the piiri>ose of bringing about recon- 
ciliation and unity of action. He seems 
to have remained at Geneva till 1501 (cf. 
ib. p. 187 ; IjIvinoston, p. 66). He returned 
to England in that year, and was at once 
instituted to the rectory of Okeford Superior, 
in the parish of Cliild Okeford, Dorset, He 
accompanied Ambrose Dudley, earl of War- 
wick [q.v.], on the expedition to Havre in 
1563, as ‘ minister and preacher ’ of the Eng- 
lish army, and in 1569 went to the ‘ north 
partes’ as one of the preachers to the troops 
which were engaged in subduing the popish 
rebels. Ills sermon (on .John xv. 22) ‘made 
at Blnndford Forum ... at the session holdeii 
there . . . 1571,’ was i>ublished by John Daye 
in 1672 (8vo), with a dedication to the Earl 
of Warwick. A successor Avas apjiointed at 
Okeford Superior in 1608, Avhich may be as- 
sumed to be the date of Kethe’s death. 

Kethe is noAv remembered chiefly for his 
metrical psalms, especially for his version of 
the 100th psalm, ‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell.’ The latter was in some carelessly 
revised early psalters ascribed to Hopkins 
(Wart on attributes it to Whittingham), but. 
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the oarliest published versions are signed irq. v.], wa8 probably born at AVymondham, 
with Kethe’s initials, and all the later and [ Norfolk. He was admitted of Ootpiw Christi 
best authorities agree in assigning it to him. College, Cambridge, proceeded B.A. 1669, and 
Kethe wrote in aU twenty-five metrical M.A. IfiTSjandwaselectedfeUowinthesame 
psalms ; these were first printed in the Kng- year. On 27 Dec. 1676 he joined in a letter 
lish J’salter issued at Cleneva in 1661j and of thanks to Burghley, as chancellor, for a 
were subsequently transferred to the com- settlement of college disputes. In 1 680 he 
plete Scottish I*salter ( 1664), ten only being resigned his fellowship and left the university, 
adopted in the English Psalter (1662). A | probably for* some preferment. Though de- 
rendering by Kethe of the 94th psalm was j scribed as of AVymondham, ho does not ap- 
published in 1668, attached to a trad called j pear to have been . vicar of that parish. lie 
*Thc Appellation of John Knox.’ Kethe’s I has been identified with the ‘ Francis Kett, 
100th psalm appeared in the appendix of j doctor of phisick,’ who published ‘ The 
the first complete English metrical Psalter I Glorious and Beautiful Garland of Man’s 
(1662), but was admitted into the text of the j Glorification’ (prose) in 1686, with a dedi- 
odition of 1665. Warton describes Kethe ns • cation to Queen Elizabeth. In 1688 Edmund 


‘ no unready rhymer j ’ and if regard be had 
to the different elements of variety, fidelity, 
energy, and elegance, he is entitled to a high 
place among the psalter versifier-s. II is ‘ long’ 
nnd ‘ peculiar’ metres are superior to most of 
his day. 

Be-sides his psalms he wrote .some popular 
religious ballads ; the most noted was ‘ A 
Ballet, declaringe the fal of the AA'hoiu) of 
Babylone,intvtuledTye. thy Mare,Tom-boye, 
witli other ; and therunto anne.vid a Prologue 
to the lleders.’ A copy of this very ran^ 
tract, consi-sting of sixteen leaves in black 
letter, belongcnl to Heber. ’fhe ‘ Ballet ’ ends 
‘Finis, quod William Kythe,’ and a con- 
cluding ‘ exhortation to the papists,’ ‘ Finis, 
quod Wyllyam Kith.’ Another of Ket he’s 
broadside poems bore the title ‘ Of Misrules 
contending with Gods VVorde by name. . . . 
Quod Wyllym K ethe ’ ( I jondon , by II ugh Sin- 
gleton, n.d.), twenty-two four-line stanzas. 
AVhile with the exiles he acted as one of the 
translators of the G eno va Bible. He also pro- 
duced ‘AA’^illiam Kethe, his seeingGlasse, sent 
to the nobles and gentlemen of England, , 
whereunto is added the Praier of Daniel in ; 
meeter ’ (MAttNSEi.r.’s Oaf.') ; and contributed ! 
an Engli.sh poem to Christopher Goodman’s ■ 
* How Superior Powers oght t(> be obeyed of 
their Subjects’ (Geneva, 1658). j 

[Brieff Di.scorxrs of the Troubles begoune at I 
Franckford, &c., 1675; Note.s .and Querie.s, 4th j 
sex', ix. 69, 170 ; AVarton’sHist. of English Poetry ; 
Heber’s Cat. ed. Collier; Hutchins’s Dorset, iv. 
84 ; 8trype^s Annals; TIolland’sI’saliTiists of (treat 
Britain, 1843; Notices regarding the Metrical 
Versions of the Psalms in Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals, edited by Ljiing, iii. 527 (Bannatyne 
Club), 1841-2 ; Dissertation prefixed to Living- 
stone’s reprint of 1635 Scottish Psalter (Glasgow, 
1864) ; Julian’s Diet, of Ilymnology ; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, 3 j. C. II. 

KETT or KET, FRANCIS (d. 1689A, 
clergyman, executed for heresy, son of Wil- 
liam Kett, and grandson of Robert Kett 


Scam bier, bishop of Norwich, summonedhim 
to hi.s court, and condemned him on charges 
of hon^sy. Scambler in a letter (7 Oct. 1 588) 
toBurgbley, as lord high treasurer, urged his 
‘ speedy execution,’ as a ‘ dangerous ’ person, 
of ‘blasphemous opinions,’ The ‘Articles 
of Heretical Pravity objected by ’ Scambler 
against Kett (in Lamd. MS, 982, f. 162), 
and the ‘ Blasphemous Heresyes of one Kett ’ 
(Record Ofiice, ccxvii. f. 11), are both printed 
it! Storojenko’.s ‘Life of Greene,’ and ade- 
quately dispose of the allegation, sometimes 
])rouglit against Kt;tt, that lie indoctrinated 
Greene and Marlowe in atheisni. AVilliara 
Burton (/f. 161 6) [q. v.], who classes him with 
Arians, correctly describes him as a sort of 
millenariau, holding that ‘Christ wytlx his. 
Apostles are nowe personally in ludea gather- 
ing of his church,’ and that the faithful must 
‘ goe to lerusalem,’ there to be ‘ fed with 
Angolles foode.’ Underlying this theory was 
a view of Christ as ‘not (jod, hut a good man,’ 
who ‘ Kufiered once for his owne sinnes ’ and is 
to ‘ suffer againe for the sinnes of the world,’ 
and ‘ be made God after his second resurrectio.* 
It seems probable that Kett was a mystic of 
the type of Johann Schefiler (1624-1677). 
Strype thinks ho may have belonged to the 
‘ family of love.’ Burton notes ‘ how holy he 
would seemeto bee . . . thesacred Bible almost 
neuer out of his handes, himselfe alwayes in 
prayer.’ He was buniod alive in. the castle 
ditch at Norwich on 14 Jan. 1689.^ Burton, 
who witnessed the execution, and deemed 
Kett ‘ a deuill incc.rnate,’ says that ‘ when he 
went to the fire he was elctned in sockccloth, 
he went leaping and dauncing : being in the 
fire, aboue twenty times together, clapping 
his hands, he cried nothing but blessed bee 
God . . . and so continued vnt ill the fire had 
consumed all his neather partes, and vntill 
he was stifled with, the smoke.’ The pre- 
sentation of his surname as ‘Knight’ anses 
from 4 mere bluiiLder, Ket having been read 
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[Burton's Dauid’s Eiiidcnco, 1596, pp. 124 
sq.; BIomefttld’H Norfolk, 1805 ii. 608, 1806 
iii. 293 sq. ; Strypo’s Annals, 1824, vol. iii. pt. 
ii. p. 73 ; Wallace’s Anti trinitarian Biog. 1850, 
i. 38 sq. ; Hoywooil and Wright’s Cambridge 
University Transactions, 1864, i. 190 sq. ; Gabriel 
Harvey’s Works, cd. Groeart ; Cooper’s Athenae 
Cantabr. 1861, ii. 38, 648 ; Storojonko’s Life of 
Greene, in Greene’s Works, od. Grosart, i. 42-6, 
and App. pp. 259-61.3 . A. G. 

KETT, HENRY (1761-1826), miscel- 
laneous writer, sou of Benjamin and Mary 
Kett, was born in the parish of St. Peter’s 
Maricroft, Norwich, 12 Feb. 1761. His father 
was a cordwainer and freeman of Norwich, 
and he himself was admitted to the freedom of i 
the city on 28 Aug. 1784. He was educated 
at Norwich grammar school by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ijcmou, and matriculated as commoner 
inf. ord. of Trinity College, Oxford, on 
18 March 1777, graduating B.A. 1780, M.A. 
1783, B.l). 1793. He was elected Blount ; 
exhibitioner 26 May 1777, scholar 16 .June j 
1778, and fellow 6 June 1784, retaining bis } 
fellowship until 1824. His name occurs as! 
the tutor of various undoiwaduates from j 
1781 to 18Q9, but the xjeriod during which he ! 
acted as college tutor probably ranged from j 
1799 to 1808. In 1789 Kett, who wu.s fond ! 
of travel, visited France, to observe tl)e lirst 
ferment of the revolut ion. He was Bump- 
ton lecturer in 1790, and in the same year 
was chiefly instrumental in raising a suh- 
acription for the venerable scholar, Hr. John 
XJri [q. T.l, when the latter was discharged 
by the delegates of the Clarendon I’rcss from 
his position as cataloguer of the Oricntul 
MSS. in the Bodleian. He was select 
reacher 1801-2, and classical examiner 
iiring 1803-4. On 31 Oct. 1793 he unsuc- 
cessfully contested the professorshm of poetry 
at Oxford against James Hurdis [^. v.] In 
1802 he canvassed again for the same post, 
but refrained from going to the poll. On 
the first occasioxi ho published, as his cre- 
dentials for the professorship, a volume of 
‘ Juvenile .Poems, most of which had ap- 
eared in the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ but 
e afterwards endeavoured to suppress it as 
beneath the proper .digni^ of poetry. On 
the^e productions Tom Vvarton composed 
the epigram in allusion to their author’s 
large nose : — 

bur Kett not a poet, . 

Why how can you say so? 

For if he’s no Ovid, 

I’m sure he’s a Naso. 

The length of Eett’s face also led the wits to 
nickname him / Horse,’. ICett, and Coplest'on 
incurred much censure by reprinting, on the 
title-page of his .pa|B|^f^:^i|ga|njj^ the 


lines of Virgil ending with ‘ eijuo ne credite 
Teucri.’ Ilis person lent itselt to caricature, 
and in June 1807 he was depicted by Digh- 
ton in ‘ A View from Trinity ’ as a tall man, 
with his hands behind his back. In his 
younger days Kett was conspicuous for gra- 
vity, but he afterwards became a beau, learnt 
dancing, and sought a reputation for gallan- 
try. lie rejected many college livings, and 
twice missed the college headship. Through 
the kindness of I)r. Chapman, tlie president 
of his college, he held the incumbency of 
Elsfiold, near Oxford, from 22 May 1785 to 
28 .Juno 1804; from July 1812 to 1820 ho 
was vicar of Sutton Benger, Wiltshire, and 
in 1814 he was nominated by Bi.shop Tom- 
lino as perpetual curate of llykeham lu Lin- 
colnshire. He was also king’s preacher at 
Whitehall ; but these appointunints did not 
compel him to leave Oxford, and he resided 
in college until his mai-riago at Charlton 
Kings, Oloucostershire, in Hecember 1823, 
to Ali.-^s White. Kett was independent in 
principle, but of extreme vanity, and subject 
to fits of depression. His mind became un- 
hinged, and be was found drowned at Stan- 
well, ^liddlesex, on 30 June 1825. His 
widow inairied at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
on 28 Nov. 1828, the Kev. Thomas Nicholl. 
Kett gave to bis college, in addition to large 
subscriptions to varimis buildings and some 
plate, portraits of William Pope, earl of 
Downe, and the first earl of Chatham, The 
bulk of lii.s fortune, about 2o,000l., was left 
after bis widow’s death to three public chari- 
ties, one being the liadcliffo Infirmary at Ox- 
ford. 

Kett was the author of : 1. ‘ Bampton Ser- 
mons,’ 1791, consi.stingof ‘ A Reptesentation 
of the Conduct and Opinions of the Primitive 
Chris! ians, with Remarks on Gibbon and 
Prie.stley;’ 2nd edit., wntli corrections and 
additions, 1792. It has been suggested that 
Parr ns>5isted him in this work. 2. ‘.Juve- 
nile Poems,’ 1793. .3. ‘ History the lntei> 

preter of Prophecy,’ 1799, 3 vols. ; and nume- 
rous editions in later years. It was dedicated 
to Bishop Pretyman, afterwards known as 
Tomline, to whom Kett on his death left the 
copyi’ight. 4. ‘ Elements of General Know- 
ledge,’ 1802, 2 vols., forming the substance 
of a course of lectures which ho had read to 
his pupils during the previous twelve years. 
The appendix of fifty-two pa^s contained a 
list of books, in the clussical part of which 
Porson was consulted. There were numerous 
editions of this 'work, the eighth appearing in 
1816. Some of its blimders were pointed out 
by John Davison [q. v.] in ‘A Short Account 
of certain Notable Discoveries contained in a 
Recent Work,’ pt. i. 1803 [by Fhileleutheros 
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Orielensis j, pt. ii. 1804. It was defended, pro- 
bably by Kett bimself in the disguise of * S. 
Nobody, of King’s College, Oxford,’ in ‘The 
11 i 1 er 1 1 i t , or Di.sco v'eries discovered in a Pam- 
phlet of certain Notable Discoveries,’ 1804; 
and by Frederick Nolan of Exeter College, in 
‘ A Letter to Phileleutheros Orielensis,’ 1804, 
upholding the view that Kelt’s errors were 
due to carelessness leather than ignorance, and 
liad been unduly magnified (see (ient. Mag. 
1805, pp. 41-5). 5. ‘Emily, a moral Tale,’ 

2nd edit. 1809. 0. ‘ A Tour to’ the Lakes of 

Cumberland and Westmoreland in August 
1798.’ This wnspublished in Mavor’s ‘British 
Tourists’ Companion,’ V. 117-57. 7. ‘Logic 
made En.sy, or a sliort. View of the Arist olelic 
System of Reasoning,’ 1809. A very severe 
attack on it was made in ‘ The Examiner 
Examined, or Logic Vindicated. By a (Ira- 
duato ’ [i.e. Bi.shop Copleston], 1809, and it 
W'as afterwards rigidly .sujijiressed by Kett. 
8. ‘ The Flowers of Wit, or a Choice Col- 
lection of Bon Mots,’ 1814, 2 vols, 

Kett contributed five papers (4, 22, 27, 89, 
and 42, all signed ‘ Q.’) to llie ‘ 011a Podrida ’ 
of Thomas Monro, llis life of William Bcn- 
well [q. V.] was appended to a volume of 
‘ Poems, Odes, Prologues, and Epilogues 
spoken at Reading School,’ 1804, pp. 205-2.3; 
and his memoir of Henry Headley [q. v.], 
with some verses on Headley’s death, was 
inserted in the ‘ Select Beauties of Ancient 
English] Poetry’ (1810 edit., pp. xx-ii). 
To Shoberl’s translation of Chateaubriand’s 
‘ Beauties of Christianity ’ he su]>pliod a pre- 
face and notes. His translations of Jortin’s 
poems were reprinted in Jortin’s miscella- 
neous works; numerous pieces by him ap- 
peared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
several letters to and from him are in .Tolin- 
stono’s ‘Pan*,’ i. .328-81, vii. 577-98, viii. 
212-15; and in T. F. Dibdin’s ‘Remi- 
niscences,’ ii. 791-2. He left many manu- 
scripts, including an edition of Greek pro- 
verbs by Lubinus, with English tran.slation 
and notes, on which he xvas long engaged. 

[Gent. Mag. 1812 pt. ii. p. 81, 18*25 pt. ii. pp. 
184-5, 1828 pt. ii, p. 558 ; Notes and Queries, 4th 
sev. ix. 880,448, 617 (1872); Annual Biog. 1826, 
pp, 1.5-26; Johnstone’s Parr, i. 282, vii. 653; 
(f. V. Cox’s Recollections of Oxford, p, 16 ; 
information from tho Rev, William Iltulson of 
Norwich, and from Trinity College, per the Rev. 
H. E. D. Blakiston.] W. P. C. 

KETT, RGBERT (d. 1649), rebel, w'as a 
memberof an old Norman family,wliose name 
passed through the forms of 1.0 Chat, Cat, Kett, 
Ket, and Knight. A branch of this family 
settled at Wymondham, Norfolk, and held 
lands there in 1483. In 1649 Robert Kett is 
called a tanner, and his brother William a 


butcher or mercer; but both were landowners 
and men of some position in tin? iqjighbour- 
hood. Robert held the manor of W ymondham 
frdm John Dudley, earl of W a rwiefe, and other 
lands as well. lie belonged to t he class of 
landlords, and only through accident took 
the side of tho people. This accident, arose 
from a local quarrel. The parish church of 
Wymondham was joined to the priory church, 
and after tho dissolution of the monasteries 
the men of Wymondham in 1589 bought 
from the crown the choir of the priory 
church and other parts of the monastic ouild- 
ings. In spite of this the tenant of the 
royal grantee, Serjeant Flowerden, who lived 
at Hathersett in the neighbourhood, stripped 
tlie lead from the roofs and carried aw'ay the 
' bells (Blombfibi,!), <>/ Norf oil-, i. 783- 

784). The Ketts, as the chief people in the 
low'n, resented this, and a feud grew up in 
c<)nsequenco. There w*ertv many hardship.s 
arising from the harsh conduct of tho now 
landlordfs, especially in tlie enclosure of com- 
mon lands; and on 20 June 1649 there was 
a riot at Attleborough, and fences W'ere torn 
down. On 7 July an annual fest ival, with a 
play in honoju* of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, was held at Wymondham. The gather- 
ing of excited rustics ended in the destruc- 
tion of m<^)re fences, among them some erected 
by Flowerden at Hathersett. Floxvorden 
gave the riotei’S money to pull down Kett’s 
fences as well ; and Kett, in his anger at 
this treatment, heljJed them to level his own 
ftmeos, and then led them back to make a 
clean sweep of b'lowerd,en’8. In this Kett 
was helped by his brother William, and the 
riot became important w'hen it was headed 
by two men of position. The excitement of 
leadership awakened in Kett’s mind a sym- 
pathy with popular aims. He led the rioters 
to Cringleford, and thence to Bowthorpe, 
where the sherifi’. Sir Edmund Windham, 
boldly ordered tliem to disperse. He was 
assailed, and fled t.o Norwich, where the 
rioters followed and pulled, down the fences 
of the Town Close. The mayor of Norwich 
sent oil' a messenger tp London, and tried 
meanwhile to save the' city. Kett occupied 
Household Heath ^ a camp, and his fol- 
lowers soon reached the. number of sixteen 
thousand men, whd licoured the country for 
provisions and IdncVaded the city. Yet Kett 
maintained order. He established law courts, 
which sat under an, oak-tree; there were 
chaplains, who said daily prayers and preached 
to the pecmle ; . among others Matthew Parker, 
afterwards , arclbbishop of Canterbury, ven- 
tured into camp and addressed the rioters. 
A petition of grievances was drawn up and 
signed l|»y twentjHfejsj^o delegates of the hun- 
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•dreds of Norfolk and one of Suffolk. The 
'dbmands^V'ire .singularly moderate, and 
aimed at redressing the hardships of the 
feudal system by diminishing the power of 
lords of manors as regards enclosures, out- 
goings which were unjustly thrown upon 
tenants, restrictions oi rights of fishing, 
keeping of dovecots, and such like. The 
only general principle laid down is, *We 
pray that all bondmen may be made free 
for God made all free with his precious 
bloodshodding.’ There is no ground for find- 
ing in tins rising any sympathy with the 
old form of the church; plerical residence 
and diligence in teaching are the only de- 
mands of a religious nature. On 21 July 
■came a royal herald, oftering pardon, whom 
Kett answered, ‘ Kingfs were wont to pardon 
wicked persons, not innocent and just men.’ 
After being thus treated as a rebel, Kett 
began the siege of Norwich, and William 
Parr, marquis of Northampton, was sent 
with 2,500 men to its succour. Among his 
troops were some Italian mercenaries, ivho 
were worsted in a skirmish, an<l on 1 vVug. 
Kel t attacked Norwich, slow Lord Sheffield, 
and drove the royal troops out of the city. 
The privy council was in great anxiety, and 
not till 16 Aug. was John Dudley, earl of 
Warwick, named commander against the 
rebels. (3n 23 Aug. he reached Norwich, 
and sent a herald offering pai’don t o all ex- 
cept Kett. While the herald was delivering 
his message one of his escort, shot a boy who 
affronted him, and the herald was almost 
torn to pieces. Kett interposed to .save him, 
and for a moment hesitated whether or no 
he should accompany him to Warwick. But 
his followers seized His bridle, and the chances 
■of peace were at an end. Warwick force«l 
his way into one end of Norwich while the 
rebels held the other, and there w'as confused 
fighting in the streets till, on 26 Aug., War- 
wick was reinforced by eleven hundred lanz- 
knechts, and was strong enough to meditate 
an attack on the cafiip' at Household. . Moved 
by a local prophecy, which foretold that ‘the 
country gnuffes •' shoUld fifi up Dussindale 
with blood,’ Kett moved from Mousehold to 
Dussindale below, and there awaited War- ^ 
wick’s onslaught. In the open field trained 
soldiers easily prevailed ; \ the lanzknechts 
fired a volley, and charged the centre of the 
rebels, who gave way,* and their forces "were 
thus cut into, and fied on different sides. 
At least 3,500 men were slain on the field, j 
and so fulfilled the prophecy. Kett rode 
away to Swanningtou; out his horse was 
weary and he cpuld go no farther, . He was 
taken hnd brought hack to, Norwich; whence 
he was sent wi^ three ihrpt^^mMJbondo^^^ 


Only he and ^^'illiam were brought to trial ; 
they pleaded guilty, and wore condemned to 
death as traitora. On 20 Nov'. they were 
handed over to the sheriff, and were taken 
back to Norwicli, where Robert was executed 
on 7 Dec. 1519, and his body was hanged in 
chains from the top of the castle. William 
was sent to Wymondham, and was similarly 
hanged from the church tower. 

[Russell, Kett s Robcllion in Norfolk, has col- 
lected most of the documents relating to the 
rising. There are two contemporary accounts, 
Neville's Do Furoribus Norfolconsium, fir.st pub- 
li.shed 1575, and .‘^outherton’s The Commoyson 
in Norfolk (Ilarl. MSS,), 1576. Besides those: 
Hayward’s Reign of Kdward VI; Hollnshod’s 
Chronicle ; Strype’.s Ecclesiastical Memorials 
and Life of Parker ; Blomofield’s Hist, of Nor- 
folk, ii. 160, &c. Of modern writei's: Fronde's 
Hist, of England ; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church 
of England ; Rye’s Popular Hist, of Norfolk.] 

*M. C. 

KETTELL, R ALPH (1563 1643), third 
pre.sident of ’Trinity College, Oxford, born 
in 1563, wa.s the tliird .son of John Kettell, 
gentleman, of Ki tig’s Langley, Hertfordshire. 
He was nominated to a scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1579 by Lady Elizabeth 
Paulet of 'Tittonhanger, the widow of Sir 
'Thomas Pope, knt., founder of the college; , 
and wa.s elected fellow in 1683. 0;ie of his 
contemporaries and friends was Sir Ed*n'nrd 
lloby [q. v.’l 'riio Christopher Kettell who 
became a commoner of the college in 1583, and 
the George Kettell who became a commoner 
in 1588, were Ralph’s younger brothers, and 
.lohn Kettell of King’s Langley, whose family 
biblo is in the college library, was his elder 
brother ( King’s lianglov reg.) Ralph Kettell 
graduated B.A. 1582, M.A.A586, B.D. 1594, 
and D.D. 1597, and, after filling various col- 
lege office.s, was elected president in 1598 9, 
on the death of Dr. Yeldard, Among those 
who as young men were under his care while 
ho Avas either tutor or president ivere Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, Bishops Glemham, Lucy, 
Ironside, and Skinner, Sir John Denham, 
James Harrington, Ludlow, Ireton, George 
and Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, William, 
earl of ( 'raven, and Sir Henry Blount. Many 
documents drawn up in his very curious and 
marked handwriting remain in the college 
archives. He exercised great vigilance m 
dealing with the college estates and college 
discipline, rebuilt the college hall, and ac[ded 
attics or ‘ cocklofts ’ to the old Durham bol- 
lege quadrangle, of which the east sfoe still 
remains. About 1620, he built for the use 
of commoners, on the site of ‘ Perilous Hall,’ 
the fine stone house in Broad Street which 
is still known as Kettell Hidl. 
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Kettell was one of the older heads of 
hotises who, witliout bcinff inclined to the 
‘ factious in rtdigion,' disliked Laud’s high- 
handed reforms, lie was a ‘ right church 
of J'lnglund man;’ saved the old paintings in 
the ciulege chapel from the puritan commis- 
sioner, Lord Say and Sele ; lectured on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and talked of roodlofts, 
wafers, and the old rites which he could just 
remember. Outside Oxford Kettell held the 
rectory of Garsingtou, wliich was attached 
to his oflice of president, and was private 
chaplain to Sir Francis Walsinghani’s widow 
and to Bishop Bilson of Winch(!.ster. Aubrey, 
who was admitted a commoner of Trinity in 
1642, and knew Kettell in' his old age, nar- 
rates many anecdotes of his eccentricities, 
and {[uotes specimens of his quaint remarks. 
Aubrey also mentions his secret charity to 
poor scholai's, and his contemptuous treat- 
ment of the strange visitors -whom the civil 
wars brought to the university. Ilis death, 
in Aubrey’s opinion, was hastened by ‘ the 
dissoluteness of the time.’ lie died about 
17 July 1643, and was buried at Garsingtou 
on 5 Aug. 

Kettell’s portrait, pre.served at Trinity, is 
a mere daub, but agrees fairly with Aubrey’s 
descriptiozi of him as ‘a very tall wtdl-groAvn 
man, with a fresh ruddy complexion: he was 
soon white; his gowne, and surplice, and 
hood being on, he had a terrible gigautique 
aspect, with his sharj.) gray eies. 'J'ho ordi- 
nary gowne he wore was a russet eloath.’ 

He does not seem to have! published any- 
thing. A large book of manuscript ])ieces m 
his handwriting, given by President Bathurst 
loWood (now Bodleian Library MSS. Wood, 
f. 21), probably contains nothing original. 

Aubrey states that ‘ he had t wo wives, if 
not thi’co, but no child,’ and that his second 
wife was the widow of Fdw’urd \’illiers of 
llothorpe, Northamptonshire, whose daugh- 
ter Elizabeth married George Bathurst, and 
was the mother of Ralph Bathurst [q. v.j, 
president of Trinity College, Oxford ; but 
there are probably some inaccuracies here. 
His wife was buried at Garsingtou in 1623-4, 
and an infant daughter in 1006; one, ‘Mrs. 
Barbara Villiers, widow,’ was the wife of his 
brother John Kettell. 

[Registers and other documents in the archives 
of Trinity College, Oxford ; notes in Warton’s 
Lives of Pope and Bathurst ; Life by John 
Aubrey, printed in Bodleian Letters, ii. 417; 
Pope’s Life of Seth Ward; information from 
King’s Langley and Oarsington parish registers, 
kindly communicated by the Rev. A. B. Stret- 
toll, vicar, and the Rev. David Thomas, rector ; 
Clark’s University Register, vol. ii. ptg. ii. and 
wi-l H. E. D. B. ’ 


KETTERICH or CATRIK, JOHN Gf. 
1419), successively bishop of ,St. Daviitts, 
Lichfield and Coventry, and i^eter, *was 
probably educated at one of the universities, 
since he is described m LL.B., and as a 
licentiate in decretals (Nicolas, Proc. Privy 
Council, iii. 6, 20). From his later career it 
may be conjectured that ho became a clerk 
in the royal service, but the first mention of 
him is on 1 Jan. 1402, when he obtained the 
prebend of Brampton at Lincoln. Ho sub- 
sequently recoivea a variety of preferments : 
lh(^ prebends of Croperdy, Lincoln, on 14 .Inly 
1402, of Stow Longa, Lincoln, 3 April 1406, 
and of Osbald wick, York, 20 Jan. 1407. On 
25 March 1406 he was made treasurer of 
Lincoln, but exchanged this post for the 
mastership of St. Mary Magdalen’s Hospital, ‘ 
Sandown, Surrey, onl4Nov.following. From 
1410 to 1414 he was archdeacon of Surrey. 
Between 1406 and 1411 he was frequently 
cmployt^d on embassies to the French king 
ami the Duke of Burgundy {Fatdera, viii. 
432, 604, 546, 571, 686-6, 599, 6.36-7, 677, 
694). On 22 May 1413 he was appointed 
king’s proctor at the papal court {ih. ix. 12). 
On 27 April 1414 he was papally provided to 
the see of St. Davids, was consecrated by 
.John XXIII at Bologna on 29 April, and 
received possession of the temporalities on 
2 June, jlut on 1 3 Oct. ho received custody 
of the temporalities of Lichfield and Coventry 
during a vacancy, and on 1 Feb. 1416 was 
transhvted to that see, the spiritualities being 
restored on 21 June. 

Meanwhile, on 20 Oct. 1414, Ketterich 
was appointed one of the English representa- 
tives at the council of Constance, and was 
apparently present throughout its sittings, 
lie took part in the proceediims which at- 
tended the deposition of John XXIII, being 
one of the commissaries for receiving evidence 
against f hat ponti If. He was also one of those 
appointed to elect the new pope, Martin V, 
11 Nov. 1417 (TI. VON PBB Harm, iv. 171, 
182, V. 16; WALSiNGHi.wr, SUt. Angl. ii. 
318). In 1416 Ketterich was concerned in a 
variety of negotiations With the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with Alfonso of Arragon, the princes 
of Germany, the Hanse^ and Genoa {Fcedcra, 
ix. 374, 416-15). Aftel? the death of Robert 
Hallam [q. v.][ in September 1417, the Car- 
dinal des Ursins Wrote to Henry V recom- 
mending Ketterich as his successor at Salis- 
bury on account of the ludgment and learning 
he had shown during tne council (ib, ix. 489). 
On the conclusion of the council he accom- 
panied Martin V ipto Italy at the beginning 
of 1418, and apparently resumed his old 

E ositi^n at the papal court. In April 1419 
e had: authority;. all ^Normans at 
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tlie court of Kome into the hing’s favour (ib. 
ix. 730). On 20 Nov. of that year he was 
postulate to the see of Exeter. But before 
the translation could be completed he died, 
on 28 Dec. 14 J 9, at Florence, where the papal 
court had been since the previous Februa^. 
In nccAdanco with his will he was buried 
in the church of Santa Oroce, Where a marble 
slab still marks his tomhin the centre of the 
nave near the choir. His name is variously 
spelt Catrik, Catryk, Gatterich, or Ketterich ; 
the first is the form that appears on his tomb, 
and is probably the best. 

[Lo Nevo’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 296, 373, 552, 
ii. 89, 117, 140, 214, iii. 29, 207, ed. Hardy; 
Rymer’s Fnedera, orig. edit. ; Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, i. 462; Godwin, Do Prsesulilms, pp. 321, 
412, 582, ed. Richardson; 11. von dcr IlardtAs 
Concilium Constantiense ; Labb6’s Concilia, vol. 
xxvii.] C, L. K. 

KETTLE or KYTELER, Damk ALICE 
(^. 1324), reputed witch, lived in Kilkenny 
in the fourteenth century. Her relat i ves wei-e 
wealthy. Robert le' Kyteler was a trader with 
Flanders towards the close of the thirteenth 
centmy. She is fre(juently referred to in the | 
history of the English Pale. According to 
Holinshed she was accused in 1324, by Ri- 
chard do Lederede, bishop of 0.s.sory, with 
two accomplices, Petronilla of JNIeath and 
Bassilla her daughter, of holding ‘niglitlio 
conference with a spirit called Robert A rtia- 
son,to whome she sacrificed in the high waie 
nine red cocks and nine peacocks’ eies.’ The 
accused persons abjured and did penance, 
but were afterwards found to have relapsed. 
One of the accomplices was burnt at Kil- 
kenny, and at her death declared that I^ady 
Kettle’s son Was an accomplice. He was irn- 
prisoUed by the bishop for nine weeks, but 
delivered by Arnold le Powre, seneselial of 
Kilkenny (a relative of I.ady Kettle’s fourth 
husband). Lady Kettle’s son then bribed 
le Powre to imprison the bishop. Lady 
Kettle was again cited to appear at Dublin 
before the Dean of St. Patrick’s, but some 
of the nobility supported her, and got her 
over to England, where no more was heard 
of her. In her closet was found ’a sacra- 
mental wafer, with a print of the devil, and 
some ointment which oonverted a staff into 
a practicable steed. Wright gives Lady 
Kettle four husbands: 1. William Outlaw 
of Kilkenny, ‘ banker.’ 2. Adam lo Blound 
of Callan, whopi she married about 1,302. 
8. Richard de Valle, whom she married about 
1311 ; and 4. John le Poer or Powre, to 
whom she was married in 1824. She boro a 
son to William Outlaw, also called William. 
A * Narrative of the ; Proceeding against 
Dame Alice Kytel^, piK>^ated foi* sorcery 


in 1324 by Richard de Lederede, bishop of 
Ossory,’ in I.,atin, was edited by Thomas 
Wriglit for the Camden Society in 1843, from 
Harl. MS. 641, f. 187; a transcript is in 
Sloane MS. 48t)0. 

[Wright’s edit, of the Proceedings; Cal. of 
Carew M8S,, Book of Ilowth (Rolls Ser.), pp, 1 47- 
148 ; Chartxilurios of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin 
(Rolls Ser.), ii. cxxxiii-v, 362-4 ; ilolinshod’s 
Chron. of Ireland, p. 69; Irish Ecclea. .loum. 
(October 1 8 13), ii. 26 1 , where i.s another letter by 
James Heathorn Todd, D.D.] B. H. B, 

KETTLE, TILLY (1740 P-1786), por- 
trait-painter, born in London about 1740, 
was t he son of a house-painter, apparently 
Henry Kettle, sen., who in 1772 was re- 
siding in Silver Street, Wood Street, and 
exhibited at the Society of Arts a cylindrical 
painting. Kettle learnt first from his father, 
then studied in the Duke of Ricliinond’a 
gallery of cast.s, and later at the academy in 
St. Martin s Lane. He practised as a por- 
trait-painter, and in 1761 exhibited a portrait 
at the Free Society of Artists. In 1762 ho 
■was eniidoyed to repair Streater’s painting 
on the ceiling of the theatre at Oxford. In 
1765 lie cxliibited at the Society of Artists, 
of which he aftiirwards became a fellow, & 
full-length portrait of Mrs. Yates as ‘Man- 
dano,’ and a kit-cat portrait of Mrs. Powell, 
wife of the actor, in Turkish dress. In 1767 
he exhibited a portrait of Miss Eliot as ‘Juno,’ 
and in 1768 ‘Dead Game.’ He continued 
to exhibit portraits and conversational cces 
until 1770, when ho went to India. He re- 
mained there seven years, and acquired a 
considerable fortune. He sent homo many 
pictures for exhibition. One contained full- 
length port rai ts of Mahomed Ali Caun, nabob 
of Arcot, and his five sons in 1771; another 
in 1772 depicted native dancing girls. In 
1775 he exhibited a painting representing 
Sujah Dowlah, vizier of tlie ^togiu Empire, 
and bis four sons meeting Sir Robert Barker, 
his two aides-de-enmp and interpreter _ at . 
Fyzabad, in order to conclude a treaty with 
the Ea.st India Company in 1772. This 
group, painted for Sir Robert Barker [q. v.l, 
was afterwards placed at Bushbridge Park, 
near Godalmiiig, Surrey, In 1776 Kettld 
forwarded to the Academy ‘The Ceremony 
of a Gentoo woman taking leave of her re- 
lations, and distributing her jewels prior to 
ascending the funeral pile of her deceased 
husband.’ Kettle returned to England about 
1777, settled in liondon, and married the 
younger daughter of James Paine, senior 
[q. V. j, the architect. In 1779 he exhibited 
a portrait at the Royal Academy, and in 1781, 
with other portraits, ‘ The Great Mogul, Shah 
Allum, reviewing the third Brigade of the 
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East India Company’s Troops at Allahabad’ Measures of Christian Obedience,’ a summary 
(now at Bushbridge Park). In 1782, the of Christian morals as involved ji;^ obedience 
last year but one that he exhibited, ho sent to the laws of the Gospel, was written be- 
a full-length portrait of Admiral Kernpen- tween Christmas 1677 and Easter 1678, but 
feldt (now at Greenwich Hospital, engraved was not published until 1681, when, at 
by J, 1 1. llobinson ns three-quarters for Ilickes’s suggestion, Kettlewell dedicated it 
Ijocker’s ‘ British Admirals ’). Kettle built to Compton, bishop of London, but tllis dedi- 
a house for himself in Old Bond Street, cation he sup{>ressed after Compton had 
opposite Burlington Gardens, but fell into appeared in military ariray on behalf of the 
financial difficulties, became bankrupt, and Pnnee of Orange at the revolution. The 
retired to Dublin. In 1786 lie started on a reputation which the book secured for him 


second visit to India, which he determined 
to reach overland. He was taken ill near 
Aleppo and died there. He left a widow 
and two children. 

Kettle’.s portraits show great merit in 
•colour and drawing, and hav(} botm mistaken 
for the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
often apjjarently placed his sitter with the 
light on a level with the face. In the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery there i.s a portrait of 
Warren Hastings In’ him, and in the Bodleian 
Library one of Sir William Blackstone. He 
also painted for Sir Robert Barker of Bush- 
bridge a large picture of ‘’Phe Mother and 
her seven Sons martyred by Anfiochus,’ 
1 Maccabees chap. vii. Many of his portraits 
were engraved. 

[Edwards’s Anoed. of Painters; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists; Gent. Mag. 178G, pt. ii. 1091, 
1145; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 17G0-188O; 
Catalogues of the Royal Academy, &c. ; informa- 
tion from George Scharf, esej., C.B.] L. C. 

KETTLEWELL, JOHN (1053-1605), 
nonjuror and devotional writer, .second .son 
of John Kettlewell, a merchant at North 
Allerton, Yorkshire, by bis wife, Elizabeth 
Ogle, was born 10 March 16.52-3, and was 
educated at North Allerton scliool under 
Thomas Smelt, a zealou.s royalist. Among 
other pupils who attained <lis1 inctiori were 
Dean Hickes, AVilliam I’alliser, sirchhishop 
of Cashel, Dr. Thomas Burnet of the Charter- 
house, Thomas Rymer, editor of the ‘ Fosdera,’ 
and Dr. RadclilFe. Kettlewell matriculated 
at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 1 1 Nov. 1670, 
and graduated B. A. 20 J une 1674. On Rad- 
cliffe’s resignation of a fellowship at Lin- 
coln College, Kettlewell was elected in his 
place in .Tuly 1675, largely through the in- 
fluence of Dr. George Ilickes fq. v.], then 
himself a fellow. For about five years he 
acted as tutor in college, and proceeded M. A. 

3 May 1677, by which time he had, we are 
told, in preparation for his ordination, ‘laid 
up a largo fund, near one hundred, of ser- 
mons ’ of his own composition {Life). He 
Avas ordained deacon by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford in Christ Church Cathedral 10 June 
1G7 7, and priest 24 Feb. following {Rawlinson 
MS. J. 63, Bodl. Libr.) His first book, ‘The 


led to his appointment as chaplain to the 
Countess of Bedford, and to his presentation 
by Simon, lord Digby, to the vicarage of 
Coleshill, Warwickshire (December 1682). 
Through the countess he became known to 
Lord William Russell, who, despite political 
differences, esteemed him so highly that ho 
sent him a message of remembrance from 
the scaffold. At Coleshill Kettlewell was 
exemplary in attention to his pastoral duf ies, 
and supplied all the poor families with copi<>8 
of the Bible and the ‘ Whole Duty of Man.’ 
By his influence Avith the patron he procured 
the restoration to the living of great tithes to 
the value of 1007. His second publication 
re,sulted from his parochial work; he Avas in 
the habit of preaching preparation-sermons 
])efore administeritig the holy communion 
(which ho did eight or nine times in the 
year), and of these he printed a summary in 
1683 under tlie title or ‘An Help and I’lx- 
hortation to Worthy Communicating,’ dedi- 
cating the hook to I^ord Digby. Ho resigned 
his fellowship at Lincoln College on 22 Nov. 
1683, and thenceforward devoted himself en- 
tirely to his parish. Here, in prospect of the 
disturbed times Avhich shortly followed, ho 
frequently inculcated passive obedience, and 
shortly after the suppression of IVionmouth’s 
rebellion preached a sermon adf c/erum, Avhich , 
was printed after his death in his collected 
Avorks Avith the title of ‘Measures of Chris- 
tian Subject ion.’ On the death of George 
Downing, archdeacon of Coventry, in 1684, 
Kettlewell made unsuccessful application 
to Ai’cbbishop Sancroft for that post and for 
the prebend of Alrewas, . which Downing 
held 08 chancellor of Licnfield ; a copy by 
Bishop.Thomas Tanner 'of his letter, dated 
16 Nov. 1684, is in ‘Rawlinson MS. Letters,’ 
XXX. 27, in the Bodleian Library. 

In 168.5 Kettlewell married, and gaA'O to 
Coleshill Church a service of communion 
plate, which was solemnly consecrated by 
Archbishop Sancroft ; a formal record of the 
act, drawn up at the time, was printed in 
1703 (with the omission of names and date), 
together with the form of service used. As 
a supplement to his first book, that on 
‘ Christian Ohddience.^ he nublished in Fe- 
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bruary 1687-8 his ‘Practical Believer/ treat- some of them. Several charities were estia- 
ing of dnetfines. This book became very blished by his means at Coleshill, through 
popular, and passed through many editions, gifts from Simon, lord Digby, Sirs, llawlins, 
During the confusions of the revolution year and himself. He exhibited in his character a 
he preacho<l strongly against rebellion upon perfect pattern of <juiet Christian devotionand 
any pretence. Ho adhered consistently to unfailing charity in the middt of heated con- 
this principle, and was deprived of his vicar- troversies. Ken said, in a letter to Nelson, 
age in 1690, No notice of his deprivation is ‘ He was certainly as saint-like a man.as ever 
found in the parish books. He then removed I knew.’ In Hearne’s pencil note quoted 
to London, where, or in the neighbourhood above, Bishop Ilenrjyr Gandy (from whom the 
(for a letter of his of 26 May 1694 is dated note seems to be derived) appears to be quoted 


from Bagshot Park, JRawlinson MS. D, 37.3, 
f. 100, Bodl,), ho quietly spent the short 
remainder of his life, occupied in the com- 
position of devotional books and of a few 
controversial tracts. He wrote from Lon- 
don, on 4 Dec. 1694, a letter to Sir William 


as 


saying: ‘ Ilis books snow him to be a 
very pious as well as learned person, and 
will outlast any monument his friends can 
bestow upon him. He was, as far as ever 1 
could perceive, of a sweet and courteous dis- 
position and very communicative.’ His chief 


Boothby, on behalf of Dr. William Sheridan, i recreation lay iti music; he was skilled in 
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the deprived bishop of Kilmore (a copy exists 
in Bodleian MS. ‘ English Hist,’ d. i. 137). 
Shortly before his death he proposed to 
Bishop Ken the est.ablishment of a fund for 
the rdief of tho suffering deprived clergy. 
The proposal was adopted, and circulars 
asking for subscriptions were issued. But 
the charitable scheme was regarded by tho 
government as a seditious usurpation of au- 
thority, and prosecutions were instituted. 
Kettlewell died at his house in Gray’s Inn 
Lane on 12 April 169.5, at the age of forty- 
two, and was thus exemiited from prosecu- 
tion. His warm friend, llobert Nelson [q, v.l, 
has given an account of his last days, which 
was sent to Hickes. He was buried on 1 5 April 
in tho church of All Hallows Barking, in 
the same grave in which Laud had betm in- 
terred, and is commemorated in a Latin in- 
scription on a marble tablet erected by his 
widow at the east end of tho church, llearno, 
in a pencil-written memorandum preserved 
in a Bodleian MS. (JRawl. 1). 800, 144), gives 
an account of Kettlewell’s funeral. Ken, 
who officiated, for the only time in public 
after his deprivation (cf. Rawlinson MS. 
JLett^Sy Bodl. Xvii,. 86), ‘performed the office 
in his lawn sleeves/ And ‘prayed for the 
king — and the qtieene ’ (sic), &c. ‘ There 

were besides Mr,.!.iGlariiarth, the minister, 
between thirtyand'fprty clei^y and as many 
of the laity, SQme ;pf them of good quality.’ 
Kettlewell had mariried at Whitchurch, 


near Reading, on 4 Get. 1686, .Tane, daugh- 
ter of Anthoi^Lybb of Hardwick Housernn 
the parish of Whitchurch. His married life , 
was one of gpreat happiness; his wife, by The Case of the Allegiance due to Sovereign 
whom he had no children, survived him, but Powers’ fanon.], 1691. 11. ‘Of Christian 

the date of her death has not been found ; it Communion, to be kept on in the Unity of 


the tlieory, and performed on the violoncello, 
j base-viol, and violin. H is poi'ti'ait was painted 
by Henry Tilson, and engravings by Vander- 
gucht, Vertue, and J. Smith are found pre- 
lixed to some of his books. 

Kettlewell’s works are: 1. ‘Measures of 
Christian Obedience,’ 1681; 2nd edit, 1683- 
1684, 3rd 1696, 4Mi 1700, 6th 1709 (with 
jwrtrait), 6th 1714. 2. ‘Help and Exhorta- 

tion to AVorthy Communicating,’ 1683; eight 
editions up to 1717, the fourth printed at 
Cambridge in 1701. 3. ‘A Discourse ex- 

plaining the Nature of Edification/ in a visi- 
tation .sermon at Coventry, 1684.. 4. ‘A 
F uneral Sermon for the Lady Frances Digby/ 
1684. 6. ‘ The Religious Loyalist ; ’ a visi- 
tation sermon at Coleshill, 1686. 6. ‘Sermon 
on Occasion of the Death of Simon, Lord 
Digby/ 1686. 7. ‘ Tho ‘ Practical Believer ; 

or the Articles of tho Apo.stles’ Creed drawn 
out to form a true Christian’s Heart and 
Practice,’ two parts [anon., with initials 
J. K.], 1688 ; published by William Allen, 
D.D., fol, 1703; 3rd edit,, with a preface by 
llobert Nelson, and additions, 1712-1.3; trans- 
lated into Wel.sh by Richard ap Robert, 1768. 
8. ‘ Of Christian Prudence, or .tleligious Wis- 
dom, not degenerating into Irreligious Crafti- 
ness in Trying Times’ [anon., with initials 
J. K.], 1691. 9. ‘ Christianity, a Doctrine 

of the Cross ; or Passive Obedience under an^ 
pretended Invasion of Legal Rights and Li- 
berties’[anon.l, 1691 ; 1696, with the author’s 
name. J 0. ‘ The Duty of Allegiance settled 
upon its True Grounds ... in Answer to a 
late Book of Dr. Will. Sherlock, entituled 


seems, however, to have occurred about or 
before H19 (^Noteg and '.Qu^riesy 8rd ser. i. 
91). His papers weire ' 'irirtriisted by his 
widow to Robert who published 
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Christ’s Church . . . and of the Obligations 
both of faithful Pastors to administer Or- 
thodox and Holy Offices, and' of fhithful 
People to Communicate in the same/, three 
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parts [anon.], 1693 ; reissued in 1695 with 
a general title of * Four several Tracts of the 
Rev. John Kettlewell,’ without specification 
of any others. 12. ‘ A Companion for the 
l*ersecuted ; or an Office for those who Sufl'er 
for Rigliteousness,’ 1694. IS. ‘ A Companion 
for the Penitent and for Persons troubled in 
Mind, '*1694; of tliis Kettlewell sent down 
copies to Coleshill, to the people of which 
parish it was addressed, fur distribution; it 
was reissued in 1696, together with the 
Companion for the Persecuted ’ daf e,d 1 693. 
14. ‘ Death made Comfortable, or t he Way 
to Dio well,' 1695 ; with an office for the 
sick 1702, and 2nd edit. 1722. 15. ‘De- 

claration and Profession made by [him] at the 
receiving of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord'.s 
Supper, 23 March 169 1.’ printed, W^ood says, 

. in a half-sheet in 1695 ; reprinted in his 
‘Life.’ 16. ‘Five Discourses on so many 
important I'oipts of Practical Religion,’ with 
a preface giving .*50100 account of his life 
(by Robert Nelson), 1696; 2nd edit., with 
four sermons, two part.s, 1708. 17. ‘An 

Office for Prisoners for Crime.s, together with 
another for Prisoners for Debt ’ (with a ]»re- 
face by Robert Nelson), 1 697. 18. ‘ The 

Great Evil and Danger of I’rofusonesa and 
Prodigality’ (published by Nelson), 1705, 
19. ‘ Works,’ 2 vol.s. fob 1719, with ‘ IJfe ’ 

S refixed ; the several tracts have title-pages 
ated 1718. 20. ‘ The True (ffiurch of Eng- 

land Man’s Companion ’ (a manual of devo- 
tion compiled from hi.s works), 1749, 21. A 
treatise ‘of the now oaths’ was left by him j 
in manuscript, but never printed. 

[Memoirs of (Kettlowell’s) Life . . . compiled , 
from the collections of Dr. Cleoige Ilickes and j 
Robert Nelson, andeditcdanonymouHly by Fran- I 
CIS Lee of St. John’s College, Oxforil, .and M.D. 
of the university of Padua, 8vo, London, 1718; 
Wood’s Athena* Oxon. ; Seerctan’s Life of Nel- 
son, 1860, pp. 60-62; private information from 
the vicar of Coleshill and rector of Whitchurch. ! 
A letter from Kettlewell to Bishop W. Til(»yd, 1 
the deprived bishop of Norwich, dated 20 Doc. 
1694, upon sending Lloyd a copy of his Comr 
panion for the Penitent, anddcscribing his schoino 
for charitable relief, is printed from the original j 
in the possession of the late Dr. D. Williams, 
warden of New College, Oxford, in J. L. Ander- 1 
don’s Life of Ken, 18.')4, 2nd edit. pt. ii. p. 666. | 
Some letters to Colonel James Graham (brother j 
of Lord Preston) aro among the manuscripts of 
Captain Bagot at Levens Hall, Westmoreland, 
and a letter to Sancroft, dated 15 Oct. 1684, 
among the manuscripts .at Stonyhurst College 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. pt. iv. p. 327, 
3rd Rep. p. 340).] W. D. M, 

KEUGH, MATTHEW (1744 P-1 798), 
governor of Wexford, born 01 a protestant 
family in Ireland about 1744, rose by his 


ability during the American war from the 
position of private to that of ‘jpgign, being 
gazetted in the 60th or royal American regi- 
ment of foot on 31 Oct. 1763. On 14 July 
1769 he was appointed lieutenant in the 
46th regiment of foot (Ireland), from which 
he was transferred on 14 Marcli 1772 to the 
27th or Inniskilling regiment of foot (Ire*- 
land). On retiring from the army in 1774 
{Army Lists) he went to live upon his pro- 
perty in the town of Wexford. He became 
a J.P., but was deprived of his commission 
in 1796 for his revolutionary sympathies. 
Upon the occupation of Wexrord by the in- 
surgents on 30 May 1798, Keugh was chosen 
by them military governor of the town. 
Though he endeavoured to protect such of 
the royalists as remained, he was powerless 
to prevent the piking on the bridge on 20,1 uno 
of 97 out of the 260 prisoners who were 
charged with having wronged the peasantry. 
When the capture of Wexford by the mili- 
tary was inevitable, Keugh formally jilaced 
tlie government in the hands of the loyalist 
Ijord Kingsborough, hoping thereby to save 
the town from massacre and plunder. Ho 
was ultimately brought to a drumhead trial. 
Jjord Kingsborough, Colonel Le Ilunte, and 
ot her witnesses of good social standing stated 
that Keugh had acted on all occasions with 
singular humanity, and had tried to pre- 
vent effusion of blood, and that they owed 
their lives to his personal interference. Ho 
was nevertheless executed on«the bridge on 
26 June 1798; his body was thrown into 
the river, and his head placed on the court- 
house. In private life Keugh was esteemed 
for his many amiable qualities and accom- 
plishments. lie married an aunt of the wife 
of Sir Jonali Barrington. 

[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography ; 
Musgravcj’s Hist, of the Irish Rebellions ; Mad- 
den’s United Irishmen ; Lecky’s England in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. viii . ; Barrington’s 
Personal Sketches.] , G. G. 

KEVIN, SxTNT (498-618). [See Coem- 

OE>r.] ■ • ' . ' , ' 

KEY. [See also OaiIjs.]- 

KEY, Sir ASTLEY COOPER (1821 - 
1888), admiral, son . of Charles Aston Key 
[q, v.l, entered the navy in 1833, passed his 
examination in 1840, and on 22 Dec. 1842 
was awarded thie lieutenant’s commission, at 
that time competed for in a special course of 
study, on hoard the Excellent gunnery-ship 
and at the Royal Naval College at Focts- 
mouth. In February 1843 ho joined the 
Cura^oa going out 4b thei east coast of South 
America, where, ijni February 1844, he was 
transferred tp th^ jS^nmn, with Captain 
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Charles I lotham [q, v.] On 10 May the 
Gorgon, th"’! at anchor off* Monte Video, 
arted her cables in a violent gale, and was 
riven on shore, far above high-water mark. 
When the sea returned to its usual level, the 
ship was dry to within a few feet of her 
stern-post, and imbedded in the sand to a 
dcj>th of thirteen feet. Key was only the 
junior lieutenant, but his scientific training 
enabled him to take a prominent share in the 
work of getting her afloat, and at once marked 
him as a rising man. lie was appointed to 
command the Fanny tender, and after the 
action at Obligado (20 Nov. .1845), in which 
he was slightly wounded, he was promoted 
to the rank of commander, his commission 
being antedated to 18 Nov. From 1847 to 
1850 he commanded the J.lulldog steamer in 
the MedifeiTanean, and on 11 Oct. 1850 was 
Advanced to post-rank. During the Ilussinn 
war of 185 1-5 he commanded the Amphion 
frigate in the Baltic, took part in the reduc- 
tion of Bomarsund and in the bombardment 
of Svtiaboi'g, r.nd was repeatedly (uigaged 
with the enemy’s batteries, especially in the i 
gulf of Viborg. On 5 July 1855 ho was j 
nominated a C.B. In 1857 he went out to 
China in command of the screw line-of-battle 
ship Sanspareil, in which ho was at once sent 
with a detachment of marines to Calcutta; 
and, bringing them back when the urgent 
need had passed, he commanded a battalion 
of the naval brigade at the capture of Can- i 
ton (28-9 Dec.- 1857), and a few days later ‘ 
with his own hands seiz(Hl Yeh, the Chinese 
governor, as he was seeking to escape in the 
disguise of a coolie (Oliphant, Narrative of 
the Earl of Elgin's Misswn to China ^ i. 141) 
[see Seymoub, Sir Michael, 1802-1887]. 

From 1868 to 1860 Key was a member of 
the royal commission on national defence; 
in 1860 .he was appointed captain of the 
steam reserve at Devonport, andin 1863 cap- 
tain’ of the Excellent and superintendent of 
the Royal Naval College. On 20 Nov. 1866 
he was promoted to be rear-admiral; ho had 
already been considted by the admii’alty 
about the organisation . of the new depart- 
ment of naval ordnance, and was now ap- 
ointed to the offico of director, which he 
eld till the summer of 1869, when he ac- 
cepted the post of superintendent of -Ports- 
mouth dockyard, from which he was shortly 
afterwards moved to Malta, at once as super- 
intendent of the dockyard and second in 
command in the Mediterranean. In 1872, 
when it was determined to establish the 
Royal Naval Colley at Greenwich on a much 
enlarged pla^. Key was. called home for the 
purpose of organising R.; ; The whole scheme 
was drawn out by college} with 


Key as president, was ojicnod in February 
1873. On 30 April 1873 lie was advanced 
to be vice-admiral, and on 24 May was nomi- 
nated a K.C.B, lie continued at Greenwich 
till the beginning of 1870, wJion lie was ap- 
pointed comraander-in-chief on the North 
American and West Indian station. On at- - 
taining the rank of admiral, 21 March 1878, 
he returned to Ihigland, and for a couple of 
months in the .summer had command of an 
evolutionary .sijuadrou in the Channel. In 
June 1879 in! was npjiointed principal naval 
aide-de-camp to the queen, and in August 
first naval lord of tlie admiralty, in wliich 
post he remained till the change of ministry 
lu the summer of 1 885, when he was granted 
a special pen.sion of 500/. a year, in addition 
to his half-pay. The G.C.B* w-a-s conferred 
on him on 24 Nov. 1882, and on 11 Aug. 
1884 he was ajipointed a member of the privy 
council. Tie was also F.R.S., F.R.G.S., and 
D.C.L. ; and was autluir of ‘A Narrative of 
the Recovery of II.M.S. Gorgon, stranded 
in the Bay of Monte ^’'ideo, 10 May 1844,’ 
8vo, 1847. After his retirement he resided 
at Maidenhead, and there ho died on 3 March 
1888. lie was twice married, and left issue. 
A portrait^ ])resented by the .subscribers in 
1876, is in the library of the Royal Naval 
College. 

[O’lJyrne’s Naval lliog. Diet,; obituary notices 
in Times, 5, 7. and 8 March, and Morning Post, 
5 March 1888; information from tho family; 
personal knowledge. Tho official correspondence 
in July 1885 relating to tho special pension was 
p\ibli.shod as a parliamentary paper.] J. K. L. 

KEY, CHARLES ASTON (1793-1849), 
surgeon, born in Southwark on 6 Oct. 1793, 
was eldest son of Thoma.s Key, medical prac- 
titioner, and Margaret Barry. ’I'homns Hewitt 
Key |]q. v.] was a half-brot.her by a second 
marriage. Ast on Key was educated atBunt- 
ingford grammar school, Hertfordshire, and 
was apprenticed to his father in 1810. He 
attended the lectures at the United Borough, 
Hospitals in 1812, and became a mipil at 
Guy’s in 1814. lu 1815 liia appremiceship 
to his father was cancelled, and he became 
pupil of Astiey Cooper at a large premium. 
In 1817-18 ho lived Avith Cooper, and in 
1818 married Cooper's niece, Anno Cooper. 
Key became demonstrator of anatomy at St. 
Thomas’s Ho.spital, but resigned the post in 
February 1823, though he gave some of Sir 
Astloy (hooper’s surgical lectures for two ses- 
sions afterwards. Key had qualified at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1821,and in the 
autumn of the same year was appointed the 
first assistant surgeon to Guy’s, succeeding 
to a full surgeoncy in January 1824. In this 
year he introduced the operation for Titho- 
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tomy with the straight staff, using only a 
single knife all through ; the success of his 
operations established his reputation as a 
surgeon, lie gained a large practice, and 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1825, on the .separation of (luy’s from St. 
Thomas’s medical schools [see Coopeu, Sik 
AsTLEJr PastokJ, Key was appointed lec- 
turer on surgery at Guy’s, and his classes 
were for many years very popular. Here- 
signed the lectureship in 1844. In 1845 he 
was one of the first elected fellows of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in th»' same 
year became a member of its council. In 
1847 he was appointed surgeon to I’rince Al- 
bert. He died of cholera on 2.‘5 Aug. 1849, 
leaving nine children. His son Sir Astley 
Cooper Key is separately noticed. 

Key was a great surgical operator and 
lecturer, his lectures being largely the re- 
sults of his own experience. He was not a 
well-read man nor a scientific pathologist. 
He was one of the first surgeons in Lfmdon 
to use ether as an aniesthetic. His dexterity 
with the knife Avas renmi'kable ; he was 
never known to make a mistake through in- 


honour of re-election to the mayoralty in 
the following year. During , his second 
mayoralty, when William Iv and Queen 
Adelaide had arranged to visit the city in 
order to open new London Bridge, Key suf- 
fered some loss of popularity by advising the 
king and his ministers not to come to the 
city on account of the 8uppo.sed unpopularity 
of the Duke of Wellington. The visit passed 
off satisfactorily, and Key was created a 
baronet by William IV on 17 Aug. 1831. 
He Avns elected member of parliament for 
the city in 1833. Ho removed in 1851 from 
Langbourn to the ward of Bridge Without, 
which he represented until 1853. In that 
year he was elected chamberlain of London 
after a xioll, liis opponent being Benjamin 
Scott ( q. V.], who afterwards succeeded him 
in that office. 

I Key died on 15 July 1868, leaving by hia 

j wife Charlotte, youngest daughter of Francis 
Green, es(j., of Dorking, Surrey, a son, Sir 
Kiiigsmill Key, Avho succeeded him in the 
baronetcy, and three daughters. 

[Reconls of the Corporation of London ; City 
Press. 1868 ; Orridge’s Citizens of London and 


attention to details. In ]ierson he was of 
commanding presence, thin, and rather f all, 
Avith a slightly aquiline nose. 

Key contributed to the ‘ Guy’s Hospital 
Reports ’ some valuahln papers on lu.'rnia, 
lithotomy, and otbersubjects. I le also Avrote : 
1. ‘ A Short Treatise, on the Section of the 
Prostate Gland in Lithotomy,’ 4to, 4 plates, 
London, 1824. 2. ‘A Memoir on the .Vdv'an- 
tagesand Practicability of Dividing the Stric- 
ture in Strangulated Hernia on the outside 
of the Sac,’ 8vo, London, 18;{3 ; and he edited 
the second edition of Sir Astley Cooper's 
Avork on hernia, 1827. 

[Brit, and For. Med.-Chir. Review, iv. 672-7; 
XiiAncet, 1840 , ii. 800 , 411 ; Wilks and Bettsiny's 
Biog. Hist, of Guy’s Hospital.] Cr. T. B. 

KEY, Sir JOHN (1794-1858), lord 
mayor of London, elde.st son of John Key of 
Denmark Hill, Surrey, Avas born on 10 Aug. 
1794. He entered his father's business, that 
of a wholesale stationer, about 1818. The 
firm had been established in t lie last century, 
and then traded as Key Brothers & Son, at 
30 Abebureb Jjano. After scVeral changes 
of abode the biisitiess Avas finally reinoA’^ed to 
97 and 103 NcAA'gate Street. Key was elected 
alderman for the Avard of Langbourn on 
8 .t^ril 1823, and served the office of sheriff 
of London and JMiddlesex in the ensuing 
year. He served the office, of master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1830, and in the 
same year was elected lord mayor. He was 
one 01 the leading supporters of the Reform 
Bill in the city, and received the unusual | 


i their Rulers ; Foster’s Peerage and Baronetage ; 

] Kent’s and Post Office London I>ireetorie.s.] 

' C: W-n. 

KEY, THOMAS HK WITT (1799-1875),. 
Latin scholar, born in Soutlmark, London,^ 
i on 20 Mai’ch 1799,' was the youngest son of 
I Thomas Key, M.1)., a London iihysician,. 
j hy his second wife, Mary Lux Barry. Charles 
i Aston Key [q. v.], the surgeon, was his half- 
I brother. The family of I\cy was an old one, 

I .settled for six hundred years at Standon in 
Staffordshire, and for about two hundred of 
j them at Weston Hail. Thomas Avas edu- 
cated for nearly ten years at Buntingford 
grammar school, Hertfordshire, where, under 
the Rev. Samuel Dewe, Latin, French, and 
inatliematics were especially well taught. 
In October 1817 he entered, St. .Fohn’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was elected a scholar, 
but in the spring of 1819 migrated to Trinity 
College, where he also obtained a scholarship. 
He graduated B.A. in 1821 (as nineteenth 
wrangler), M. A. 1824. At his fathei’’8 desire 
Key studied medicine (1821 -4) at Cambridge 
andat Guy’s Hospital, London. In July 1824 
he met in Praed-s rooms at Cambridge an ac- 
complished American, Francis W. Gilmer, 
Avho had been deputed taselect professors for 
the newly founded university of Virginia at 
Charlqttesville, UiS.A. Key was indeed to. 
accept the professorship of pure mathematics,* 
and' entered on liis duties 1 April 1825. He 
tadght successfully till the autumn of 1827, 
w^n he resigned ph account of the unsuit- 
abil^ of the cBiiicl^te, apd returned to Eng- 
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land. In America Key had devoted ^art of 
his leisure to.the etymological study of Latin 
(Tkent, ‘ Kn^lisli Culture in Virginia,’ in John 
Hopkms T^nii'. Stwliesy 7th sor. vols. v— vi., 
1889; 11. B. Ai>ams, ‘T. Jefferson and the 
Univ. of %'irginia,’ in No. 2 of U>S. Bureau 
of Ediwnlion Circular of It formation^ Wash- 
ington, 1888). In the autumn of 1828 Key 
was appointed professor of Latin at the 
aiewly founded London University in Gower 
Jjtreet (now Lniversity College). In 1842 
ho resigned this professorship lor that of 
comparative grammar, discharging the duties 
of the latter chair without salary until his 
nleath. In 1833 he had been appointed, 
jointly with Professor Henry Malden (his 
contemporary at St. John’s (Uolloge), head- 
master of tne new school attached to Uni- 
versity College. From 1842 till his death 
Key was sole head-master. Between 1808 
and 1876 the numbers of the school rose from 
about four hundred to over six hundred. A.s 
a schoolmaster Key was a man of ideas. He 
introduced the crude-form system of teucJiing 
the classical languages, and his school was 
one of the first in England to include natu- 
ral science in the ordinary curriculum. Key 
maintained the discipline firmly but without 
•severity. He died of bronchitis, after a fort- 
night ’.s illness, on 29 Nov. 1875, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. lie married, 
on 28 8ept. 1824, Sarah Troward, younger 
<laughter of liichard Ironmonger Troward, 
who had been solicitor to the prosecut ion in 
the Warren Hastings trial. Key’s wife and 
«even children survived him. 

Key was an enthusiastic and widely read 
Latin scholar, and hud especially a minute 
Acquaintance with Plautus and Terence. His 
’best-known work is his ‘Latin Grammar.’ 
^(publishod in 1846), a book ‘recommended’ 
(says Mr. Robinson Fills) ‘ by its simplicity, 
the neAvness of its examples, and the clearness 
with which it presents the elementary or 
orudo forms of Latin words apart from their 
inflexions.’ In January 1831, in reviewing 
"Zumpt’s ‘ Latin Gramnfar ’ (Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Bducation), Key had made the first 
jiroposal in i)rint to apply, the method of the 
Sanskrit grammarians to the study and teach- 
ing of Latin and Gh^ek, but previously to 
1831 the crude-form system had been ex- 
pounded in his classical lectures. An ac- . 
count of the system is given in Appendi.v i. ! 
in the second and third editions of the ‘ Latin ; 
■Grammar.’ About 1846 Key had begun to i 
prepare a Latin dictionary for schools ; but ; 
lie abandoned this work, and about 1866 j 
dok a large dictionary, the manuscript 
•w which, left incoi^plete at his death, was 
published withoufi^^^Mdltious in 1888 by the 


I syndics of the Cambridge Unii'ersity Press. 
' The letter A is tolerably complete, but only 
portions of the remaining letters are finished. 
The work displays wide rending and origi- 
1 nality, though the etymologies have been 
j partly superseded by later philological know- 
j ledge (see Academy, Saturday Iteview, and 
; Spectator, all of 6 May 1888 ; Athen<eum, 
i 21 Sept. 1889). Key’s chief works are : 
j 1. ‘The Alphabet,’ &c. (partly a reprint of 
j his articles from the ‘ Penny Cyclopmdia,’ 

! 18;13— 13), London, 1844, 12mo; 2nd edition, 

' 1849. 2. ‘ The Controversy about the “ Var- 
' ronianus ” ’ (betw«:en Key and J. W. Donald- 
* son, five pamphlets reprinted), London, 1846, 

! 8vo, privately printed. 3. ‘ A Latin Qram- 
I mar on the System of Crude Forms,’ London, 

I 1840, 12mo ; 2nd edition, London, 1868, 8vo ; 
3rd edition, 1802, 8vo. 4. ‘ A. Short Latin 
Grammar,’ London, 1862, ]2mo. 6. ‘Philo- 
logical Es.say.«?,’ London, 1808, 8vo (partly 
incorj)oral ing papers contributed by Key to 
the Philological Society). 0. ‘ Caesar’s Hel- 
vetic A\’ar,’ with tran.slation and notes, pt. 
i. cc. 1-29, 1872. 7. ‘Language, its Origin 

and Development,’ London, 1874, 8vo. 8. ‘A 
I^at in-English Diet ionarj’,’ Cambridge, 1888, 
4to. 

Key was a fellow of the Royal Society 
(elected 1860), and for some years president 
of the Philological Society of London, to 
Avhoso ‘ Tran.saci ions ’ he contributed more 
than sixty-three papers. He was one of the 
founders of the London I.iibrary, and for 
.some yeans a member of the committee of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. I'or the atla.s of this society he pre- 
pnrt;d the maps of ‘ Gallia’ and ‘ f'rance in 
Provinces,’ and wa.s a contributor to its 
‘Quarterly .Tournal of Education,’ 1831-2. 
As a politician. Key was a zealous supporter 
of the Reform Bill, of the repeal of the corn 
hnvs, and of the abolition of the paper duty 
He also took an active part in the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the volun- 
teer force in 1860. 

A marble bust of Key by T. Woollier, R. A., 
subscribed for by old pupils and friends as a 
testimonial a few months before his death, 
was presented to CniAcrsity College. . Key 
Avns tall, and of striking personal appearance. 
Profcs.sor George Long, his contemporary at 
Trinity College and his intimate friend 
through life, speaks of him as a man of kindly 
temperament, unaffected and modest, though 
bold in his 0 ])inions, and us ‘ a teacher beloved 
by his pupils.’ 

[Information kindly furnished by Thomas 
Key, esq., son of Professor Key, and by J. Power 
Hicks, esq., of Lincoln College, Oxford, an old 
pupil and friend of Key’s; obituary notice by 
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Ooorgo Long in Proceedings of Hoy. Soc. No, 
169. 1876 ; art. ‘ T. II. Key’ in Knight’s Engl. 
Cyclop. Iliography, 1856 (for this Key supplied 
infornuilion ) ; R. Ellis in the Academy, 4 I)ec. 
1875, p. 576 ; Athena?um, 11 Dec. 1875, p. 791 ; 
Ward’s Miin of the Reign, 1885 ; Brit. Mua. Cat.] 

W. W. 

KEVES or KEYS, ROGER {d. 1477), 
architect and Avarden of All Souls’ Oollege, 
O.xford, is first mentioned in 14^7, wlien, to- 
other with John ilrutdl, afterwards areh- 
cacon of Exeter, ho was architect and in- 
spector of works at the building of All Souks’ 
College, O.xford, by Archbisliop Chichele 
[(|. A'.J lie was one of tlie original fellows of 
the college, and succeeded Richard .Vudrew.s 
as warden in 1442, holding that post for throe 
years. In 1448 Keyes Ava.s summoned by 
Henry VI to act tis clerk of the Avork.s for 
the new royal foundation of Eton College, ! 
Avith a salary of 60/. a. year. I<'f)r his services ! 
at Eton he atid his brother, Thomas Keys, ! 
received a grant of arms and patent of nobility 
from the king on 19 May 1449, and he was 
collated to tlie archdeaconry of liarnstaplo, 
25 Jan. 1449 -50. Keyes acted us ])r*?centor 
of Exeter Cathedral in 1467 and 1469, and j 
apparently held the post till his death. In 
1469 he made a present of books to J'kvettir 
College, Oxford. Keyes di<!d on 11 Nov. 
1477, tind Avas Ijuried at Exeter. 

[Diet. of Architecture ; IhirroAvs’s Wortbio.s of 
All iSouls ; Bentley’s Excerptu lli.storieu ; An- 
thony a Wood’s Hist, of Oxford ; Willis and 
Clark’s Architectural Hist, of Cambridge; Le 
NoA'e’s Fasti Ecel. Angl. i. 407, 411.] L. G. 

KEYL, FRJIDEJUCK WILLIAM 
(Friedkioii Winn kl.m ) ( 1 826-1 873), animal 
painter, born at Frankfort-on-the-Muine on 
17 Sept. 1823, shoAA'od at an early age a taste 
for drawing animals, ami became a pupil of 
Eugene Verhoeckhoven at Rrusseks. In May j 
1846 he cam<) to London for the purj)o.se of i 
studying under Sir Edwin Landseer [<i. a'.] ! 
Landseer received Keyl u.s a pupil, and he- j 
came much attached to him. Tli rough Land- i 
seer Keyl was introduced to the notice of the ! 
queen and the prince consort, and obtained j 
many commis.sions from the royal family. : 
Iveyi was a freqmmt exhibitor at tlie Royal j 
Academy and Hriti.sh In.stit ution, t hough he j 
wa.s naturally averse to exhibiting his Avorks. 
He died in London on 5 Dec. 1873, and Ava.s 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. There 
are three pleasing draAviugs by Kejd in the 
print room at the Rritish Museum. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; GraA'os’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Ilryan’s Diet, of Painters, 
od. Gr.avc8 ; Men of the Reign,] L. C. 

KE YMIS, LAWRENCE (d. 1618), naval 
commander. [See Kkmys.] 


KEYNES, GEORGE, a/tVfslUKTT (1630- 
1659), Jesuit, son of Ed warc(,. Keynes of 
Compton Pauncefoot and hks wife, Ann Brett, 
both of old Roman catholic families resident 
in Somerset, Avas born in 1630, and entered his 
novitiate as a Jesuit at Rome 2 Jan. 1649. 11 e 
studied at St. Omer, and, having been ordained 
riest, sailed for the China mi.s8ion in Decom- 
er 1654, but died at the Philippine Islands 
in 1669. He published n translation of the 
‘ Roman Martyrology,’ of Avhich a second and 
much enlarged edition was printed at St, 
Omer in 1067. 

[Foley’s Records, iv. and vi. 371 ; Oliver’s (k>l- 
lections, p. 125; Visitation of Somerset (llarl, 
Soc.), vol. xi.] T. S. 

KEYNES, JOHN (1625.8-1697), Jesuit, 
horn at Compton PaAincefoot,Somor8(!t, about 
1625, was probably brotlier of George Keynes 
[q. v.J After studying humanities in the 
college of the English Jesuits at St. Omer, 
he removed to the college of St. Alban at 
Valladolid, and (Uitered the Society of Jesns 
on 30 July 1645. Subsequently ho taught 
philosophy at Compostella, and theology 
for nine years at Valladolid, Salamanca, and 
J’umpeluna. lie Avas made prefefct of the 
higher studiiis at Liege, and obtained per- 
mission to devote bimself to the cai’e of tlie 
English soldiers in the Loav Countries Avhilc 
the pJagius Avas raging among them. In 
this service he caught the infection, and 
for the recovery of his health was sent to 
England. Ho was ])rofessed of the four voavs 
on 16 Aug. 1662, At the time of the pre- 
tended popisli })lot lie was superior of his 
brethren in the ‘college of St. Ignatius’ or 
London district, and although the govern- 
ment diligently searched for him, he suc- 
ciaaled in escajiihg to the continent in March’ 
1678-9. His name is in the list of the in- 
tended victims of Titus Oates, who frequently 
mentioned Keynes. In 1680 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the college at Lidge, and 
three years later provincial of the English 
province, in succession to John Warner. He 
held the latter office for six years, being suc- 
ceeded in 1689 by William Morgan. Dr. 
Oliver states that' he governed the province 
‘ Avitli singular ability, prudence, and credit.* 
The establishment of the Jesuit college at the 
Savoy Hospital in the Strand in 1687, and of 
the smaller college near the residence of the 
Bavarian ambassador in the city of London, 
was effected by Keynes, who also witnessed 
the destruction of the two colleges at the 
outbreak of the revolution in 1688. Koynea 
then witjhdrew to the continent, and died at 
Wattonj near St. Omer, on 15 May 1697, in, 
his seAjenty-thircl y 
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He composed * A Rational Compendious 
"VVay to Convince, without any dispute, all 
PereoTis wliatever dissenting from the true 
Religion, hy J. IC.,’ loco, 1674, 12mo. 
This work was translated into Latin hv the 
author, Liege, 1684, and into French by 
Conneau, under the title of ‘La Guide des 
Croyans,’ St. Omer, 1688, 8vo. It was an- 
swered hy Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards 
bishojj of Salisbury, in ‘ A Rational Method 
for proving the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion,’ London, 1676, 8vo. Keynes Avas the 
principal author of ‘ Florus Anglo-Bavaricvs 
Serenissimo Principi Maximiliano Enima- 
nveli Duci Bavariae, &c. et Marim Antonije 
Iieopoldi Csosaris filire, auspicato Nuptiarum 
foudere conjunctis inscriptus,’ Liege, lOHo, 
4to, ])p. 207. The first part of this rare work 
contain.^ an account of the foundation of the 
English Jesuit college at Liege, with a brief 
history of that institution, and the .second 
part gives a curiou.s history of Oates’s plot, 
with biogi’aphies of the Fnglish Jesuits who 
Avere alleged to be implicated in it. 

Southwellerroneously attributes to K«'yne3 
the authorship of tAvo pami)hlets attacking 
Stillingfleet, dated 1671 and 1676 re,s])oc- 
tivoly . Both were by the Jesuit .Tohu W arner. 

[De Backer’s Bibl. de la Coinpagnio de Jt'sn.s; 
Dodd’.s Church Hist. iti. 318; Foley’s Rooords, 
v. 296, vii. 416; OUvcr’.s Jesuit Collections, 
p. 126; SouthAvell’s Bibl. Scriptorum 8oc. Jesu, 
p. 466.] . T. C. 

KEYS, Lady MARY (1510? -1578), third 
surviving daughter of Henry Grey, third tnar- 

S uis of Dorset [q. v.], by itis Avifo France.s, 
aiighter of Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, w’as bom at Bradgate Hall, Leicester- 
shire, probably in 1640. Her .si.sl er Lady .lane 
l^see Dudley, Janb] and father wt're beheaded 
in 1664, and her mother died in NoA ember 
1669. It would seem that Queen Elizabeth 
soon after her accession took the two remain- 
ing daughters, Mary and her elder sister, 
.Catherine, who were the last representatives 
of the Brandon line of the Tudor house, 
as maids of honour into her court, that she 
might keep close watch over their matri- 
monial plans. Great was the dismay of all 
the ministers When, in August 3 666, it became 
known that l^tidy Mary Grey had secretly 
married Thomas Key8> the queen’s serjeant- 

? orter (Letter of GmU in W bight, Queen 
^hzabeth, i. Thematter was ludicrous, 

]^cause Mary Grey was. almost a dwarf, and 
Keys, Avho had been chosen for his office for 
ms size, was of huge proportions. Further, 
there was the dispai^y of age and station. 
Keys Avas a nati.ye of Kent, probably related 
^ received 
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St. Rhadoguud in that town. Ho had boon 
twenty-two years at court,andAvn8aAA'idower 
with several cliildren. Elizabeth showed her 
anger by committing Keys to the Fleet, and 
sending J^ady Mary to the care of William 
Hawtrey at Chequers, Buckingham.shire. In 
August 1667 shoAvns transferred to the charge 
of tlie DoAA'ager Duchess of Suifolk, and m 
June 1660 to Sir Tliomas Gresham. Mean- 
while the luckless Keys was pestered by a 
lawsuit. Avliicli bt? had on hand at the time of 
his committal, and pleaded vainly for release. 
The question of the legality of the marriage 
WHS referred to Grindal, bishop of Ijondon, 
who ri'ported to Cecil that it Avas impossible 
to acccqit a renunciat ion of the marriage ; if 
it.s validity Avas que.stioned, he roust judge 
according to the evidence. Elizabeth seems 
to have tboiight it be.st to keep the culprits in 
castody. Keys Avas liberated from prison in 
1568, but was ordered to liv’e at Lewisham; 
in May 1570 ho Avas at Saudgate Castle, 
Avhence he implored Archbishop Parker to 
intercede <.)n his beluilf. On 8 Sept. 1671 he 
died, ami Gfesham had to write to Cecil for 
permission for hi.s wodow to Avear mourning. 
yiiO' grieved over her husband’s death, e.x- 
prcs.scd h('r deti'rmimitioii to keep and bring 
up hi.s children, and from that time forward 
signed herself Mary Keys. As she was then 
harmleiss to the (jiieen, .slie was allowed to 
leaA’e Gresluuu’s custody in 1676, and died 
in a litt le house! in London on 20 April 1678. 
She Avas buried in the church of St. Botolph 
Without. Her Avill is given in Strypo’s ‘ An- 
nals,’ IT. ii. 210-11. 

[Burgon's Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, ii. 386 
415; Gill, of Statu Fai'crs, Dom. Elizabeth.] 

• M. G. 

KEYS, S.VMUEL (1771-1860), chim^ 
painter, horn in 1771, Avas one of the prin- 
cipal gilders and china-painters in the old 
Derby china factory tuuier WilliamDuesbury 
the elder [ij. a'.J, t o Avhom Keys was articled, 
lie AVU.S an excellent workman, and much of 
the succes.s of the china, especially the figures 
in the Dre.sdeii style, Avas owing to his skill 
in decoration. Key.s quitted Derby some 
years before the cio.se of the factory, and 
went to work under Minton at Stoke-upon**' 
Trent. He returned later to Dei'by, Avnere 
he died in 1850, in hi.s eightieth year. Keys 
preserved hi.s lielicacy of execution to the 
last. He collected materials for the history 
of the Di*rhy china factory, which fonn the 
foundation of subsequent accounts. 

ICcA .s left three sons, all apprenticed at the 
Derby factory. John Keys (^1797-1826) be- 
came a skilled flower-painter Hit watex<ooiour, 
and teacher of that art. Edward K^ys left 
Derby, and subsequently went to work for 
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Messrs. Minton, Daniell, and others in the 
Potteries. Samuel Keys the younger excelled 
in modelling small figures; he left Derby in 
18‘30, and went to the Potteries, where he 
carried on a small manufactory of his own, 
besides working for the leading manufac- 
turers there. 

[Haslem’s Old Derby China Factory.] L. C. 

KEYSE, THOMAS (1722-1800), still- 
life-painter, and proprietor of the liermondsey 
Spa, born in 1722, and a self-taught artist, 
was a member of the Free Society of Artists, 
and exhibited with them from 1761 to 1764. 
He painted skilful imitations of still life, 
flowers or fruit. From 1765 to 1768 he was 
an occasional exhibitor at the Society of 
Artists, and twice sent pictures to the Iloyal j 
Academy. In 1768 he obtained a premium j 
from the Society of Arts for a new method 
of setting crayon drawings. About 1770 
Keyse opened a tea-garden in Bermondsey, 
where n chalybeate spring had been found, 
which was known as the B(?rmondsey Spa. 
Here, among other attractions, Keyse kept a 
permanent exhibition of his own drawings. 
Obtaining a music license, he made the gar- 
dens a kind of Vauxhall, open in the evening 
during the summer mouths, ami provided 
fireworks, including a set-piece of the sieg’o of 
Gibraltar, constructed and designed by Keyse 
himself. Keyse died at his garden.s 8 Feb. 
1800, in his seventy-ninth year. The gardens 
remained open for about five years longer, and 
their memory is preserved by the Spa Road, 
Bermondsey. A portrait of Keyse, painted 
by S. Drummond, A.11.A., was engraved. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Gent. M«g. 
I 860 , pt. i. 284; Lyaons’.s Environs of liondon, 
i. 558; Catalogues of the Free Society of Artists, 
&c. ; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past 
and Present,] L. C. 

KEYSER, WILLIAM dk (1047-1692?), 
painter. [See Du Kbvseh.] 

KEYWORTH, THOMAS (1782-1852), 
divine and hebraist, son of Thomas Key- 
worth, a bookseller, of Nottingham, wa.s born 
in that town in 1782. Going to Jjondon ns 
a young man, he was converted from uni- 
tarianism by tho preaching of Dr. Draper, 
and entered Choshunt College to prepare him- 
self for the congregational minist ry. Called 
in the first instance to Sleaford, Lincolnshire, 
he was afterwards minister successively at 
Runcorn, Wantage, Faversham, and Notting- 
ham. He also occupied for .short periods the 
pulpits of several London chapels. From 
1842 to December 1851 he was in charge of 
•a congregation at Aston Tirrold in Berkshire. 


He retired at the close of 1851, and died at 
Cheltenham on 7 Nov. 1852. 

Keyworth was distinguished for modesty 
and simplicity of character. Ho was an 
active advocate of a scheme for garden allot- 
ments to the poor, and while in London was 
an able promoter of missionary work. In 
addition to his hebraical knowledge, he was 
no mean scholar in general literature. II is 
chief works are : L ‘ Principia Hebraica,’ 
London, 1817, 8vo (written in conjunction 
with David J ones). 2. ‘ A Daily Expositor 
of the New Testament,’ London, 1826, 8vo. 
3. ^ A Practical Exposition of tho Revelation 
of St. .John,’ 1828, 8vo. 4. ‘A Pocket E.x- 
positor of the New Testament,’ 1884, 12mo ; 
2nd edit. 1885. 

[Congregation.al Yoar-Book, 1853, p. 212; 
Liverpool Congregational Mag. April 1882, 
p. 56; Eclectic Review, November 1818; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; information from the Rev. Thoma.s 
Keyworth.] T. 8. 

KIALLMARK or KILMARK, 
GEORGE (1781-1835), musical composer, 
born at King’s Lynn in 1781, was the son 
of John Kiallmark, an officer in the Swedish 
navy, and of Margaret (or Marggrit, ns it is 
written in the parish register) Meggitt, a 
, Yorkshire heiress, wlio lived at Wakefield 
j and was a descendant of Sir Joseph Banks. 

; Hi.s jiarcnts’ marriage took place m St. Ni- 
cluilas’s (.Chapel, Lynn, 4 Oct. 1776. Shortly 
after George s birth his father, who had run 
I through his property, disappeared and soon 
' died. Thereupon his widow married her 
butler, a man named Pottle, and George was 
adopted by his mother’s family, lie began 
his education under the care of a Dr. and 
Mrs, Gardiner (n^e Meggitt) ; but he showed 
at an early age a strong taste for music, and 
he was placed under a German. professor for 
jnirjioses of musical instruction from 1796 to 
1798. For some time after 1798 Kiallmark 
maintained himself by teaching the violin 
and piano, and when he had accumulated 
sufficient funds, took further lessons from 
Bartheleraon, Cobhaln, and Spagnoletti in 
violin-playing, and from Von Esch and (later) 
from Logier in composition* . lie held many 
important posts, was a member of all tlie 
principal concert and theatre orchestras, and 
leader of tlie music at Sadler’s Wells. In 
180.8 he married Mary Carmichael, a cousin of 
the Countess of Rothes, and settled in Isling- 
ton, London. Here^he devoted himself to 
teaching the harp, violin, and piano, and soon 
acquired a large, and iu(^tive connection. 
He resigned his public engagements, and de- 
voted himself entirely to his pupils and to 
composition, enteting into arrangements with 
Chappell ,imd them 
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annually with a fixerl number of composi- 
tions. lie died in March 1835, leaving a 
large family. 

Ilis chiet works were; 1. Introduction and 
variations to ‘ Hoy’s Wife.’ 2. Introduction 
to ‘ Last Rose of Summer.’ 3. Variations on 
‘ Home, sweet Home.’ 4. ‘ Les Fleurs de 
Printems,’ in six books. Also a number of 
songs, of Avhich the only one that survives is 
* Maid of Athens.’ Many of his compositions 
' are still extant in manuscript. 

His olde.st son, George Frederick Kiai.e- 
WAKK (1804-1887), musician, born at Camden 
Street, Islington, 7 Nov. 1804, was educated 
at Margate. He began his musical career at 
the age of fourteen, assisting his father in the 
work of m usicaltuition ; afterward.s he studied 
under Logier and taught his system. At si.x- 
teen he wont to Rouen and thence to Paris 
to place himself successively under Zimmer- 
mann and Kalkbrenner. Returning to Eng- 
land in 1825 ho became intimate w'ith Cle- 
"smenti, by whose advice he sought further 
instruction from Moscheles. In 1829 he 
married the eldest daughter of Dr. llryant of 
the Edgware Road, and gave hi.s first public 
concert at the King’s Theatre in 18.‘j2. 

AVhen in Paris, Kiallmark formed a groat 
friendship withThalberg, upon whose method 
and style he moulded his own. Ilis playing 
was remarkable for delicacy of touch, and 
ho was a superb player of Chopin’s work.s. 
On hearing Kiallmark play, Mendelssohn 
said : ‘ A fine sketch of what piano-playing 
should be, and what he will one day make 
it.’ Niecks, in his ‘Life of Chopin’ (pp. 
280-1 ), writes ; ‘ Kiallmark is said to have 
had a thorough appreciation and under- 
standing of Chopin’s genius ; ’ and ho took 
especial delight in playing Chopin’s ‘ Noc- 
turnes.’ 

In 1842 Kiallmai‘k opened an academy for 
^e study of the piano at his residence, 
29 Percy Street. During liis long life he 
was associated With every great pianist from 
dementi to. Rubinstein, and at the age of 
«evonty-eight studied the sonatas of Gade 
and Rubinstein; At eighty he was still daily 
practising dementi’s * Gradus.’ He died on 
13 Dec. 1 887, . having only a week before 
played a' Thall^rg' transcription with much 
of his old fire brilliancy. He was a fine 
extempore player, bt\t his compositions have 
not survived. • ^ , 

Of the Kiallniarks, father and son, there 
exist several portraits. Of the father, one by 
W. Simpson, 1820, half-length^ life size. Of 
the son : one by Ji Slater, in ‘ Musical Keep- 
sake,’ 1834 ; another . bV H, C. Selous, 183o, 
three-quarter length,;^e,iBke I and a third 
by J. P. three-quarter 


length, life size. There is also a bu.«it of the 
younger Kiallmark by Edward 11. Baily 
iq. V. J, 1845, companion to a bust of Tlialberg 
by the same sculptor. These are in the posses- 
sion of the descendants of Kiallmark. 

[Georgian Era, iv. 649 ; Goulding’s and Chap- 
pell’s Catalogues; Mus. Times, January 1888; 
Dram, and Mus, Kov. 17 Doc. 1842; Niecks’s 
Chopin, 1888, pp. 280-1 notes; Mus. Keepsake, 
1834 ; parish rog. ; private sources.] R. H. L. 

KIARAN, Saint (516-549), of Clon- 
macnoiso. [See (])iaran.] 

KICKHAM, CHARLES JOSEPH 
(1826-1882), journalist, was born in 1826 at 
Mullinahone, co. Tipperary, where his father 
was a prosi>erous sliopkeeper. Ho was in- 
tended for tlie medical profession, but a gun- 
powder accident, when he was returning from 
shooting, so injured his sight and hearing that 
this career became impossible. He took part 
in the ‘ Young Ireland movement,’ and in 
1848 bu.sied himself with the preparation of 
pikes at Mullinahone for the use oi the forces 
of Smith O’Brien. 

He became a Fenian about 1860, and in 
1865 .Tames Stephens, the Eenian head-centre, 
appointed him, T. C. Luby, and John O’Leary 
the supreme executive of his Irish republic, 
and editors of the ‘ Irish People ’ newspaper. 
Kickham and his as.sociates were not, how- 
ever, fitted by nature for the business of re- 
volution. Their newspaper w’as suppressed ; 
the .suprenu* executive was taken into cus- 
tody, and the rising miserably failed (cf.'NV. 
O’Bhien, When ire were Boys). Kickham 
was arrested at Fairfield House, Sandymoimt, 
Dublin, on 1 1 Nov. 1 865, was tried for treason 
felony, and was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude. 11 is friends asserted that he 
was grossly maltreated in prison, and J. F. 
Maguire, M.P. for Cork city, called the at- 
tention of parliament to the subject ill 1867 
( Times, 8,. 9, 1 1 , and 27 May 1867). After 
serving four years in AV’oking and in Port- 
land convict prisons, he was set at liberty. 
When the idcction of O’Donovan Rossa for Co. 
Tipperary in 1869 was declared void^ Kick- 
ham was brought forward as the nationalist 
candidate. lie was returned, but upon a 
scrutiny be was defeated by Mr. Heron, Q.C., 
by four votes, 26 F’eb. 1870. He thenceforth 
confined himself to literary work. About 
1878 a ‘ Kickham Tribute ’ was collected for 
his benefit. He died at Blackrock, near 
Dublin, on 21 Aug. 1882. 

Kickham was the author of several poems 
and stories dealing with Irish subjects and 
scenes from a nationalist point of view. These 
were collected in ‘ Poems, Sketches, and 
Narratives illustrative of Irish I^ife/ 1870. 
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Sir Charlns (Javan Duffy puts liini ^next 
iift(»r (Jarletrui, (Jriffin, and Danim/ and far 
bofort*. Lt^ver and Lady Morgan as a painter 
of national manners. He also published 
^ Sally Cavanagii, or the Un tenanted Graves/ 
a novel, 1869 (written in prison) ; ‘ Knoek- 
agow, or the Homes of Tipperary/ a novel, 
1879; and ^ For tlie Old Land, a Tale of 
Twenty Years Ago,’ 1880. His portrait is 
prefixed to LSally Cavanagli.’ 

[Times, 24 Aug. 1882; ('Charles (iavan Daffy’s 
Young Ireland; Tut roductiou to Janies Duffy’s 
edition of Kiiockagow, Dublin, ; .lustin II. 

McCarthy \s Jjvland since tlio Union. | J. A. II. 

KIDBROOKE, Lord IIFJIVEY ok ( d . 
I612). [See llKK\Ey, William.] | 

KIDD, JAMES (1761 1864), preshy- 
terian divine, born on 6 Nov. 1761, was the 
youngest son of poor presbyteriau parents 
rt\siding near Loughbrieklaiul, co. Down. 
His^ father dying soon after his birth, the I 
family removed to Brouglishane, ro. Antrim. 
A friendly farnuu’ sent him to a good elassieal 
school, and btdore long enabled him to open 
a school of his own at J^llgiiiy, a- neighbour- 
ing farm-town. 44ie school was sm^eessful, 
but Kidd found nutans to go to Belfast to 
study English. Hii lu^xt .s(‘( up a sehool at 
Kildownie, twent y miles from Belfast. IIi^ 
stayed there about four years, and married 
Jane, second da lighter of Robert Boyd, fanner, 
of Ofirnlen, near liullyinetui. Kidd and liis 
■wife- emi'j'mted to Anit'rica in A]»ril I7<S4; 
lie soon joijiijd I/ittle, n fellow-count I’yinan, 
in a school at I’hiladelphia, and next be- 
came nsJier to I’onnsylvunia Culleoe, where 
he also studied ami corrected for tlie press. 
The si^'ht of the Jlcd^rew character sot him 
upon learning' the language ; he bought a 
iXebrew hible, and with the hel]) of a I'ortii- 
gueseJow,and by dint, of attending the Jew- 
isli synagogue in Philudelpliia, ac<iuired some 
fluency in the lunguagt'. Oriental tongiuis 
became thenceforward bis favouidte study; 
He roturned to hldiiiburgh, became a. student, 
at the univ'crsity, read chemistry and ana- 
tomy, and joined the theological classes of 
the university, supporting himself hy form- 
ing extra-coHegiatc classes in the oriental 
langnagc‘8. In the autumn of 179-3 he was 
appointed profe.ssor of oritmtal languages in 
IVlarischal College, Aberdeen. IL; t here com- ; 
pleted his theological courses, obtained for- ; 
mal license as a preacher from 1 lie presbyt cry • 
of Aberdeen on 3 I’eh. 1796, and was ap- 
pointed evening lecturer in Trinity Chapel ' 
in the Shiprow. On 18.luno 1801 he became ' 
minister of Gilcomston Chaptd of l^lase, in the 
immediate suburbs of Aberdeen, where ho 


I preached for above a quarter of a century to 
; one of the most numerous congregations in 
! Scotland. His jiopularity as a pnaichor con- 
! tinned undiminished to the cud. He was at 
! pains to secure variety and freshness in his- 
! preaching, constantly looking out for new 
i illustrations, and' keeping up his student’s 
i habit of rising at, t;bree o’clock every morn- 
^ ing. In October 1818 the College of New 
.1 ersey conferred on him the honorary degree of 
(Hkw Sooi'T, jfi'c'c/. Scot. vol. iii. 

I pt. ii. pp. 489-90^. 

Kidd’s powerful preaching and vigorous 
: cfiaructor overcame violent o]»position, and 
: ultinialely gained for liim an extraordinary 
]>o})nlarily. It bt'came an article of po])ular 
belief that no one wlio ever resisted ‘ the 
Hoctor’ bud prospered. Stories of his courage, 
h«?nevoJence, ami eccentricity are numerous. 
On the accession of George IV" he prayed in 
public that he ‘ might be a better king than 
lie had been a prince regent,’ and when the 
local authorities complained, asked, ‘And, 
where’s t he man that can't improve, r' ’ Kidd 
not only lectured on vaccination from the 
pulpit, but emjiloyed a medical man to vacci- 
nate his converts, and linally Ibrccd hundreds 
into Ids own house and vaccinated them 
himself. He is said to have given a stimulus 
to the study of Hebrew in the north of Scot- 
land, blit was not a very profound heViraist. 

' Kidfi died on Dec. 183 I-. l.>y his wife, 
who died on 4 .June 1829, he had two sons 
and three daugUters. He was a strenuous 
sujiporter of the Anti-j)atronage Society, and 
eagerly advocated the popular election of 
ministers. He was author of : 1. ‘ A Course 
of Sermons,’ 8vo, Alicrdeen, 1808. 2. ‘An 

Kssay on tin* Hoctriiio of the Trinity: at- 
tempting to ])rove it by reason and demon- 
stration, founded upon duration and space ; 

! and upon some of tlie divine perfections,; 
some of the powers of the human soul ; th.*' 
languagi! of scripture ; and tradition among 
all nations,’ 8vo, London, Aberdeen (printed), 

1 813. 3. ‘ A Short Treatise on Infant Buji- 

t ism,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 1822 (also appended to 
I*eter. Kdwards’s ‘ Candid Beasons for lle- 
iionncingtho Principlesof Antipaedobaptism,' 
8vo, Aberdeen, 1830). 4. ‘ A Dissertation on 
the I'lfernal Souship of Christ,’ 8vo, Aber- 
deen, 1822 (new edition, -witlt an introduction, 
liiographical and theological, by K. S. Cand- 
lish, 8vo, London, Aberdeen (printed), 1872). 

5. ‘ A Catechism for Assisting the Young 
preparing to Approach the Lord’s Table 
tor the first time,’ 18mo, Aberdeen, 1831. 

6. ‘ Rights and Liberties of the Church vin- 

dicated against Patronages,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 
1834. 7. ‘ Sermons and Skeletons of Ser- 

mons, '’v 12mo, Aberdeen, 1836. 8. ‘ A Fare- 
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well A(i<h’css (Recollections), ’ J2mo, Aber- 
deen, lie nlso edited Park’s ‘ Rights 

and Liberties of the Churcli,’ 183 t, and Avrote 
the second part of llio preface to ‘Memoirs, 
Diary, and otlier Writings of Alexander 
Wood,’ 12mo, Aberdeen, 1818. 

[i’rol". David Masson in Macmillan’s Mag. ix. 
14;j— 5!); (-'andlisli’sbiog. int rod action as above; 
article in Aberdeen Kvouing Gazette, 28 March 
1892 ; Jlew 8e(>tt’s Fasti, v. 491.] 0. <1. 

KIDD, JOHN (1776-1851), ])hysician, 
born in Lfmdon 10 Sept. 1775, was son of 
Jolin Kidd, captain of a merchant vessel, the 
Swallow, wliich conveyed Lord ConiAvallis 
out to India us governor-general in j7i'S(j. 
His motln'r was the daughter of Samuel 
Burslom, vicar of Ltwnll, near Derby ; she 
was. left a widow in early lile with three 
sons to bring uj». John Avas first sent to tin! 
school at Bury St. Kdmuiuls, hut in I7^0 
obtained a king’s scholar.shi]»Ht VVestminst er. 
’IheiHi he attracted tin? special notice of the 
head-master, Dr. W’illiain X'iucont jq. v.J, 
afterwards dean of W'^estminster, avIio con- 
tinued his lifelong friend. He Avas eha-ted 
to a. student, ship at Christ Churcli, C.vford, in 
1703. The exceptional ability of Kidd and 
Iho schoolfellbAVS elected Avith him to scho- 
larships at Oxford and Cambridge seemesd 
for the election the epithet of ‘goldmi’in 
the annals of W'estinin.sier Sehool (^W’r-i.cii, 
(ineen'if iSc/iolat’s at ]>. 437). 

Kidd graduated B.A. in J707, M.A. in It^Dl), 
M.B. ill 1801, and M.l). in 1804. lie .stndieil 
at Guy’s Hospital for four years, 1707 to 
1801, and was for a time a pupil of Astley 
Paston Coo])er [q. v.], with Avhom In; con- 
tinued on intimate terms for the rest of hi.s 
life. 

On leaA’ing Guy’s Kidd t ook up his resi- 
dence in Oxford, Avhere ho Avas appointed 
chemical reader in 1801, and lirst Aldricliian 
proli'.ssor of chemistry in 1803. 1 le Avas very 
sucpessfiil in his chemical experiments, and 
retained the professorship till 1822, Avhen lie 
rtisignod in favour of Dr. Charles Gile.s Bridle 
Daiibeny [q. v.} He was also one of the phy- 
sicians to thelladcliffelnfirniary from 1808 to 
1820, and at one time had a large private prac- 
tice, chietly among members of the uiliversil y. 
For several years before the endowment by 
the prince regent of the chairs of mineralogy 
and geology, Kidd delivered public courses 
of lectures on tlioso sciences. In 1809 be pub- 
lished bis ‘Outlines of Mineralogy’ (2 a'oIs. 
8vo, Oxford), which were reviewed by Jl)r. 
Thomas Tliomson of Fdlnburgh in the ‘ Quar- 
ter!?^ RevicAv ’ (vol. ii.) in an article which 
Giliord, the editor, altered in some parts 
as being ‘ very splenetic and very severe, 
and much too wantonly so.’ Gifl’ord added : 


‘Kidd is a modest and unassuming man, and 
is not to be attacked with slicks and .stonea 
like a savage ’ (Smiles, Memoir of John Mur- 
ray, i. 102). With the assistance of some of 
his friends ho considerably increased the 
geological collection in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, and also the anatomical and patho- 
logical .specimetis in the t3irist Church Mu- 
seum, Avhen he Ava.s appointed Lee’s reader 
in anatomy in 1810. In 1817 he wa.s ad- 
mitted a candidate of the London College of 
j Physieian.s, in l8lM lie Ava.s elected a felloAv, 

I urnl in 1830 he delivered the Ilarveiun onx- 
I tion. In 1822, on the death of Sir Chris- 
: topher Pegg(', iv'giu.s prol’essor of physic at 
I Oxford, Lord i..iverponI, on t he I’ecommenda- 
I tion of 8ir A."<1 ley Cooper {Ijfe of Sir Astley 
Cooper^Vx. 200), appointed Jsidd liis succeipor. 
In thi.s ollict! hi.s prineijial .service to the 
medical profcs.sion Avas the active part he 
took in tlie enactment of AA'hat was popularly 
called after liiui, ‘ Dr. Kidd’s l']xamination 
Stat life ’ for t In' tlcgrce of M.B. lie did not 
lecture as regius {)rufe.s8or, hut continued the 
practice of his predeces-sor of giA'ing courses 
of iion-profc.s.sional lectures on anatomy and 
physiology ; occasionally, but not often, ho 
]irocnred from Ijondon a subject for dissection 
by the few medical student-s that were then 
at Oxl'ord. 

Kidd WHS a dee]tlv religious man, and in 
1824 jniblislual ‘ An introductory Lecture to 
n Course in ComparatiA'o Anatomy, illusira-. 
tive of Raley ’.s “ Natural Theology.”’ He 
undertook a similar Avork on a larger scale 
when, oil the recommendation of Archbishop 
William Howley ^|. v. |, he Avas selected to 
Avrile one of the eight ‘ Bridgewater Trea-- 
ti.se.s’ (.see XA'ii. 155), for Avliich ho received 
a thou.siiinl pounds. Its title avhs ‘On the 
Adaptation of J'ixtei'iial Nature to the Rhy- 
sical Condition of Alaii; principally Avith re- 
ference to the Supply of his AVants and the 
Fixercise of hi.s Intellectual Facultie.s.’ It 
j Avas puhlished in 18.3.3, and aa'us one of the 
I most pojmlar of llie series, reaching a sixth 
I edition in 1852. Tt i.s not an original or 
I strictly scieiitilic trcati.se, as he him.self ad-, 
I mits in his preface; hut the intention of the 
I testator ‘seemed to him to reiiuire a popular 
! rather than a .sclent iHc expo.sition of mets.’ 

I In the ajipeiidi.x he gave an interesting com- 
pari.son in parallel columns of some points 
of the zoology of >Vri,stotlo and Cuvier. In 
1834 KiddAA’us appointed keeper of the Rad- 
clillb labrary. He superintended the com- 
pilation of a classed catalogue of the sci- 
entific ])art of the collection (Oxford, 8vo^ 
1835), and he made the library as convenient 
as possible to the few readers Avho then made 
use of it. This office (for which he was, 
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«(lmiral)ly suited, both by Ids learn iiif( and bis 
«'\vaet. and studious taste) be rotainecl till bis 
<leatb, wbicb took place, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness, on 17 Sept. 1851, at Oxford, lie mar- 
ried Miss Savery, daughter of the cbaidaiii 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who survived him, 
and by her had four daughters. 

Ividd was ‘gifted Avith a real .scientific 
insight,’ and took a prominent part with 
\V. liuckland, Philip Bury Duncan [q. v.l, 
and Charles (dies Bridle Daubeny in the 
promotion of science at Oxford. His admi- 
rable behaviour during the two outbreaks of 
cholera in Oxford in 1830 and 1.S48, which 
is specially commemorated in the ])rinted 
accounts of both those visitations, illustrates 
his practical benevolence. Th(* mastership 
of tfie hospital at. Mwclme, near Oxford, is an- 
ncxed to t he ollice of regius profe.ssor of medi- 
cine. The re.storation of the ho.spital, and of 
«uch part of the ])ari.sh church as belongs to it, | 
v/as carried out during Kidd’s mastership ; l 
and he introduced some wi.se i*eguiations for j 
the comfort and welfare of the bedesmen. 
He was a fellow of the Iloyal Society, and 
<Jontributod to the ‘ Philosophical ’I'ransac- 
tions ’ (1816) an ‘ Essay on tin* Spontaneous 
Production of Salt-P«.‘tre ’ and (l82.j) an 
elaborate paper on the ‘Anatomy of the 
Mole-cricket,’ Ho was eminently straight- 
forward, somewhat lucsty and hot-ti;mpercd, 
and ax'erse to all show and pi’etence, so t hat 
he is said to have been the first ])hy.sician in 
Oxford Avlio laid aside the traditional wig 
and large-brimmed hat and gold-headed cane. 

Besides the works already mentioned Kidd 
wrote: 1. ‘ AOeologicalE.ssay on 1 he Imperfect 
Evidence in support of a Theory of the Earth, 
deducible either from its General .Structure, 
or from the Changes produceil on its Surface 
by the operation of existing Causes,’ 8vo, 
Oxford, 1815. 2. ‘ An Answer to a Charge 

against the English Universities in the Sup- 
plement to the “ Edinburgh Eneyclopiedia,” ’ 
8vo, Oxford, 1818. 3. ‘Obsmwations on 

Medical lieform,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1841, with 
* Further Ob.sorA7ii ions,’ 1842. 

[Picture of the Present State of tlio College of 
Physiciana in London, 1817, p. 43 ; Mnnk’s Coll, 
of Phys. iii. 178 ; Oxford (Jhronicle, 20 Sept. 
18.'}!; Lancet, I80I, ii. 286; Medical Times, 
I80I, iii. 315; Daiibeny’s Inaugural (3ieiijieal 
Ijccture, 182;l, pp. 7, 8 ; Acland’s Oxfor<i and 
Modern Medicine, 1890, pj). 12, 11, 17 ; G-. V, 
■(’ox’s Recollect ion.s of Oxford, pp. 133, 431 ; 
Pantheon of the Age, ii. 168; private informa- 
l.ion.] W. A. G. 

KIDD, JOSEPH BARTHOLOMEW 
■(1808- 188U), painter, born in 1808, pcrhaiis ^ 
at Edinburgh, was a pupil of the Kev. John | 
Thomson [q. v.] of Duddingston. On the foun- j 


dation of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1820 Kidd was elected one of the originala.sso- 
ciates, and became an academician in 1C20. 
He practi.sed painting at Edinburgh till about 
1830, when he came to London, resigning his 
memborship of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1838. lie then settled as a teacher of 
drawing at Greenwich, where he resided 
i until his death in May 1889, at the age of 
I eighty-one. Kidd chieny painted the .scenery 
of his native country, and executed a few 
etcliings of highland views. Some of hi.s 
; jiict tires were engrax’ed. Not long before his 
I death he ])aiuted a portrait of the queen for 
[ the Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich. 

[Rcilgravo’.sBict.of Artists; Athenieutu, 2.5 May 
1889; Queen, 18 May J889.] L. C. 

KIDD, S.VMUEL (1804 -1843), mi.ssion- 
ary at Malacca and profes.sor of (ZHiiiicso at 
University (Jolh^ge, liomlon, born 22 Nov. 
1804 at Welton, near Hull, was educateil at 
the village school of that place. In 1818 
he was sent to Hull, where his though t.s 
wore directed towards a missionary career, 
and in 1820 he entered the Loiuion Mis- 
.sionary Society’s training colle^ at Gosport. 
In April 1824 he married HmSnah, second 
daughter of William Irving of Hull. At the 
Olid of the .same month he sailed under the 
auspice.s of the London Mi.ssionury Society 
to Madras, and thence to Malacca, where he 
arrived in the November following. He at 
once began the st udy of the Fulikion dialect 
of I’hinese, and under the advice and direction 
of the Kev. David Collie made rapid progress. 
In the course of 1820 he published several 
small tracts in Chinese,and in the year folio av- 
ing he aa hs appointed professor of (Chinese in 
the Aiiglo-Chine.se College of Malacca. From 
this time he took auactiv'o part in missionary 
labours, preaching constantly and preparing 
tracts for publication. In 1829 Mrs. Kidd 
Avus obliged to return to England on account 
of her health, and three yeans later attacks of 
epilep.sy, to Avhich he had become subject, 
compelled Kidd him.self to adopt the same 
remedy. Ho had fully intended. to return to 
Malacca, but the state of his health forbade 
him, and in 1833 he was appointed pastor of a 
church at Manningtree in Essex. In 1 837 he 
Avas n])pointed professor of Chinese at l.4iiver- 
.sitvCollege, London, for a term of fiA^e years. 
It Avas undenstobd at tjie time of his nomina- 
tion that his appointment would be reneAved 
at the end of tnat term, but the condition 
was disregarded, and it was while the matter 
Avas in debate that he died suddenly on 
12 June 1843, at his residence in Camden 
Town. Besides a number of small Chinese 
tracts, Kidd nras the author of ‘ Critical 
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Notices of Dr. llohert Morrison’s Ditorary 
Dabours’ in *M»Mnoir of Morrison,’ 1838, ii. 
1-87; an inaugural lecture at University 
College on the Chinese language, 1838; a 
catalogue of the Chinese library at the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; and ‘ China, or Illustrations 
of the Pliilosophy, Government, and Litera- 
ture of the Chinese,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 

[E vangellcal Magazine, 1843, p. 685 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1843, pt, ii. p. 209; information kindly 
Mippliod by W. G. B. Pago, esq., of Hull.] 

It. 1^ . 1 1 . 

KIDD, THOMAS (1 770-1 850L_ Greek 
scholar and schoolmaster, born in 1770, was 
the son of Thomas Kidd of Kidd, Yorkshire. 
After being educated at Giggle.swiek school 
tinder I’aley, he was entered us a sizar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 14 Dec. 
1789, where he took the dc'grees of A.Ii. (as 
fifth junior optime) in 1704 and A.M. in ; 
1797. He was for some time second ma.«ter : 
of Merchant 'I'aylors’ School, and in 1 818 was ■ 
appointed head-master of Jjynn school; he! 
next became master of W'^ymondham school, | 
and lastly of Norwich, llaving taken holy 
orders, he was successively instituted t<i the 
rectory of St. James, Gnrlick llyihe, Lon- 
ilon, in 1802 ; to that of Croxton, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1813 ; to the vicarage of lOltisley, 
Cambridgeshire, in 1814; to that of Ded- 
ingham, Norfolk, in 1831 ; and, for a second 
1 inie, to hot h the vicarage of Kltisley and the 
riictory of Croxton in 1 835. 

At Cambridge Kidd became acquainted 
w'ith Person, who w'as considerably hi.s senior, 
and his aflection and reverence for him iu- 
llucnced liis whole life. Though liimselfa 
genuine Greek scholar and steeped in Greek 
literature, ho is chielly remembered for 
editing the critical works of others, 'rims 
he edited Ruhnken’s minor w'orks, Dawes’s 
‘ Miscellanea Critica,’ as well as the very 
valuable volume of Person’s ‘'I’ract.s and 
Critici.sms.’ He took especial inttu’cst in 
collecting lists of the works of s«Jveralof the 
cliief English and Dutch scholars. In his 
preface to ‘ Opuscula Kuhnkeniana’ thoi’e 
IS a complete list of Tyrwhitt’s works, while 
his collation of Tyrwhitt’s smaller ])i«'ccs 
is in the Dyce collection at South Kensing- 
ton Museum. In his review of Sliiitcr’s ‘ T^icc- 
tioncs Andocidece’ in the ‘Briti.sli Critick’ 
for t)ctober 1805 he catalogues V’alckenaer’s 
criticisms and classical editions. It was due 
to him that the collection of Bentley’s books, 
which had lain neglected at Lac'kington.s, 
was in 1807 rescued and obtained for the 
nation ( Gent. Mag. November 1 807, p. 1 047)._ 
At one time ho contenmlated an edition of 
Homer, and a series or very elaborate cri- 
ticisms on the QroxtyUle edition from his pen 


will bo found in the ‘Critical Review’ for 
1 803 and 1 804. He reviewed R. P. Knight’s 
‘Analytical E8.say on the Greek Alphabet' 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for October 
and November 1797, and Valpy's ‘ Greek 
Grammar ’ in the ‘ British Criticit' for Juno 
1800 ; contributed .some ‘ cuko novissiime ’ 
of Bentley on Horace to the ‘ Museum Cri- 
ticiun ’ (i. 191), and wrote in the ‘Classical 
Journal,’ ainongot her articles, ‘On the Quan- 
tity of a final short ^^)wel before sc,’ 

(i. 71, 28.3), ‘ Ioni(! Temple in Blenheim Gar- 
dens’ (ii. 521, 897), notices of Bishop Pear- 
.son’.s minor works in vols. vii. ix. xii. xiii. 
xvii.,and ‘ Literary Coincidences’ iuvols.xvii. 
and xxxvii. liis English stylo is sometime:* 
confused, and always quaint. His ‘imper- 
! feet outline of the Life of R. P.,’ was^iro- 
fix(?d to l*orson’.s ‘ 'I’raits and Critici.sms.’’ 
IVloe, in liis ‘ Sexagenarian ’ (i. 138), in a 
.short account full of errors, calls him ‘the 
modern Par-son Adams.’ He married, in 
IHOI, JNliss Smith of lloxton Square. In 
1842 Lord Melhourne gave him a civil list 
p('n.sion of lot)/. A .strong ti'stimonial to 
his merits as a Greijk scholar a ml to his gene- 
ral character, from the pen ol’ Dr. Purr, will 
he found in Barker’s ‘ I’arriana,’ i. 372. He 
died 27 Aug. 1859, and is bui’ied in Cro.xton 
churchyard. 

His puhlislicd works are: 1. ‘Opuscula 
Piihnkcniana,' London, 1807. 2. ‘'Tractsand 
Criticism.s of the late R. Porson, Esq.,’ Lon- 
don, 1815. 3. ‘ Horatii Opera ad exemplar 

receii.sionis Beutleiantc plerumquo cmendata 
et hrevihus not is instructu,’ Cambridge, 1817. 
4. ‘ Iticardi Dawo.sii Miscellanea Critica,’ 
Cambridge, 1817; 2ml edit., 1827. 5. ‘A Ser- 
mon preaclied at the Visitation of the Arch- 
deacon of Noi'wich, May 10, 1831.’ Letter-s; 
from him will be found in Parr’s ‘ Corresjtond- 
cnco ’ ( /Ibr/t'.s', ed. Johnstone, viii. 215 19) 
and Corson’s ‘(Correspondence ’ (Cainbr. Aut. 
Soe.), ]). 1 1.3. 

[(bait. Mag. IS.iO, pt. ii. p. 567; 1’o.ster’s- 
I Index Eecl. 1800-40, p. lOt.J If. R. L. 

i KIDD, WILLIAM {<1. 1701), pirate, 
said to have been a native of Greenock, to 
have settled in Bo.ston, Ma.ssachn.setts, to 
have commanded a trading ve.s.s(?l in the 
West Indies, and to have distinguished him- 
.self in eomnmml of a privateer during Wil- 
liam Til's war with France. In 1695, when 
the Earl of Belloinont ■was appointed gover-. 
nor of Mnssachu.setts Bay, with especial 
instructions to suppress the piracy which in- 
fested the coa.st, Robert Livingstone, a man 
of good repute in the colony, brought Kidd 
to the earl’s notice in London ns a fit man 
for the work [see CooTE, lliciiAED, Earl of 
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HTJLroMoxT]. .nellotnont’s sugg(5stion to iTio 
Admirnlty that Kidd slionld bo appointed to 
tilt' corninancl of a small ship of war was 
jndffod irregular, and it was detex’itiinod to 
send him out in command of a privateer, 
witli, in addition to the orcliiiary letter of 
marque, a special eoinmission under the 
great seal empowering him to seize and bring 
in such pirates as ht^ should meet with on 
the coast of America or elsewhere. Kidd 
and Liiviiigstont' un.lertoolc tt) pay onc-fiftli 
of the expenses ; Kellomont paid t he other 
four-fifths, in conjunction with Orford, Iheu 
first lord of tlu' admiralty, Sonnu’s, the lord 
chancellor, Koiniiey, a st'cretary of state, and 
Shrcwsbnrv, out' of tlio lords jiistict'^j. A 
vessf‘1 namtid (lie Adventure was accordingly 
fitted out* and sailed from Plymouth in May 
ICOf). After visiting New York, where she | 
raised her complement of men to lo^, the ! 
Advimtnro proceeded to Madagascar, thmi 
known as the liaunt of ])i rates. In tlie course 
of 1698 and the beginning of 1699 com- 
plaints reached tlu^ governiiKMit that Kidd, 
instead of capturing or destroying 1 he pirates 
and preying on tlie king's enemies, Avas him- 
self a very active ])irate, seizing and plun- 
dering native ships belonging to friendly 
powers* Orders Avere sent out to liord Bel- 
lomont to apprehend Kidd if he should re- 
turn to North America ; and accordingly, 
when he returned to Boston in July 1699, 
he was throAvn into gaol, lie admilted that 
nets of piracy luid been committed, but 
alleged that he at the time liad been over- 
pOAvered by a mut inous erc'AV and imprisoned 
in the cabin. Others of the ships taken Avere 
sailing under French passes, and Avere legal 
prizes, blit the desertion of his men, aaJio liad 
joined the pirates, liad prt‘vented his sending 
them in to he condemned. lie alliriiuid, 
moreover, that the Adventure being no 
longer scawortliy had been <lest roved, and 
Kidd and the lew men who liad remained 
loyal were (according to liis oaahi account) 
on their way home in the (),ueda ^lerchant, 
a richly laden ship of some 400 tons, Avhich 
haii a French pass and liad been captured 
under French colours, A\d)en, touching at the 
island of Hispaniola, he heard that he had 
been proclaimed a pirate, and that a Avarrant 
was out for his apprehension. Leaving the 
Quoda Merchant, he bought a small slooj), 
and came on to Boston to know the truth. 
Bellomont Avas anxious to learn where the 
Quoda Merchant luid been left ; Iier cargo, 
he wrote to England, was, by the best com- 
putation he could make, wortli about 70,000/. 
Kidd, however, declined to give any infor- 
mation, and the ship was apparently never 
found. Some small part of the treasure 


was seized in the sloop; a portion that ho 
had. buried in (lardinor’s Island was not ro- 
cov'ered by the government; but, like the 
larger amount left in the shi[), it Avas jiro- 
bahly at the disposal of Kidd^s friends. Po])u- 
lar traditions Avhich recount its burial, and 
the failure of attempts to recover it, enor- 
mously exaggenite its value; even of tho 
estimated 70,000/, the greater part. Avas in 
])erishahle bale goods. In the spring of 1 700 
Kidd and his companions Avere sent to Eng- 
land in the Advice frigate, and on their 
I arrival on 8 April were taken in charge by 
tho marshal of tlie admiralty, avJio also 
I seized Kidd’s ])apers {Adviiralty MiniUe^ 
i I t April 1700). The enemies of tlie govern- 
I inent now charged the subscribers to the 
I AdA'(*nturo’s equipment with having fitted 
out a notorious pirat(», and attem])ts Avero 
(‘Specially juado to implicato Somers, wlio 
had Tiot only subscribed, but liad allixed tlio 
great seal to Kidd’s commission. Tho cluirge 
Avas formally pi’eferred in the House of Com- 
and Avas debated wdth all the viru- 
lence of faction, but Avas too evidently absurd 
to 1)0 atliniK'd by a majority. In the folloAV- 
ing May, Kidd, with several of his crew, was 
put on Jiis trial at the Old Bailey. He Avas 
charged Avith the murder of one Moore, the 
, gunner of the Adventure, Avhom he had hit 
j violently on the head with a bucket. His 
' defence Avas that Moore was mutinous and 
insolent, and that he had knocked him down 
in a fit of passion; but the judge directed the 
jury that it Av^as <lone Avitli malice prepense, 
and was therefore murder. He was further 
charged with piratically seizing and plun- 
dering six different ships. His defence was 
that the ships were sailing under French 
passes, and were legal prizes according to 
! the terms of his commission. These passes, 

I he said, he had preserved, but they had 
j been taken from him, and Lord Bollo- 
niont. and the admiralty had refused to re- 
j store them. No further inquiry was made 
for tliom by the court; he had no properly 
constituted legal adviser or counsel; the 
only Avitnesses against him ^ere two of tho 
Advc'nture^s men, who. were accepted as 
king’s evidence. The judge summed up 
agiiinst him ; he was found guilty of murder 
and piracy, Avas with several of his com- 
panions sentenced to death, and was duly 
hanged at Execution Dock on 23 May 1701. 
AVhatever may have been Kidd’s crimes, it 
is clear that he had not a fair trial, and Avas 
found guilty on insufficient evidence. Kidd’s 
effects to the value of 6,472/* l^f* were for- 
feited to the crown, and the money was given 
by Queen Anne to Greenwich llospital in 
1705 (i^ysoKS, JEnviroTW, iv. 448). 
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(Johnson’s Geni^ral History of the l^irates; 
Macruilay's History of F^nghiud (Cab, od.), viii. 
2^0-A. Mac-aiilay’fi accotiut is more than usually 
iiiaccurati*. Kiild was brought to Lord Bello- 
inout's notice in London, not in New York; and 
t he whole story, as told in brilliant language 
with picturesque detail, is very doubtful. 'I'ho 
contemporary pamphlets, which give the com- 
monly accepted account, are: Articles of Agree- 
ment made this 10th day of October 1095 be- 
tween the liight Honourable Jtichcard, Karl of 
Bellomonl,on the one part, and Robert Ijovings- 
tori, Ks(|., and Capfc, William Kid of the other 
part (printed 1701); 'Fhc Arraignment, Trial, 
and (Jondemiiat ion of Captain William Kidd for 
Murder ami Piracy. . . . Perused by the Judges 
and Council (fol. 1701 ) ; A True Account of the 
Bchavif>nr, Confession, and last Dying iSpeeclies 
of Captain William Kidd and the rest of the 
Jh'ra.t(\s . . . (1701); A Pull Account of the Pro- 
ceedings in relation to Captain Kidd, in two 
Lcjtters w’ritten by a Person of Quality to a 
kinsman of tluj Karl of Bellomnnt . . . ( ltr>, 
1701). Lord Bel lomont’ft Official (Correspondence 
in the Public Record Office (Colonial, Board of 
Trade, N(*w Kngland, vol. ix.) gives a full aeconnt i 
of Kidd’s arrest; one paper, 21 June 1699,-rs a | 
letter from Kidd, apparently w’ritten and signed j 
by himself. CT. Admiralty Minutes, 8-15 April j 
1700. Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia (ii. 212) j 
is very inaccurate.] J. K. L. 

KIDD, WTTJAAM(1790?~186:i), painter, 
born about 1790 in Kdinburgli, was first ap- 
prcntic(jd to a house-painter, bnt on the com- 
pletion of his term made liis way to London 
to study painting. He was an enthnsiastic 
admirer of the works of Alexander Oarse 
[q. V.] and of Sir David Wilkie, and deter- 
mined to paint domestic scenes from Scottish 
life in their manner. lie first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1817, and at the | 
British Institution in 1818, and was from j 
that time a frequent contributor to botli ex- , 
hibitions, and also to the Society of British ^ 
Artists in SuflTolk Street?. Kiddw’^as very sue- I 


j to the Cent ury of British Art Exhil)ition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888 -9 (No# 
29). 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Gravt^s’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Catalogue of (’entury 
of British Art Exhibition, Grosvenor Gallery, 
1888-9.] L. C. 

KIDD, WILT JAM (1803-^1867), natu- 
I ralist, born In 1803, was apprenticed early 
in life to Halchvin, (Vaddock, & doy, a firm 
I of I^oudon ]) 0 ()!is<*lh*rs. Jlo afterwards en- 
i tored busiiu>ss on his own account, and had 
! shops suert ssi v(*ly in Chandos and Regent 
Streets. While at Chandos Street he pub- 
! lished a MJuide. o Grav4‘send,^ ^Popular 
' Little Secr('ts,’and oilier .short essays written 
I by himsedf. Jietween May and Oclolier 1835 
he published twenty-four numbers of a 
weekly ^ IjoihIou ./ournaL dc^aling with na- 
j tural i)istorv ; from 1852 to 1851 Jio brought 
' out- a similar monthly ])eriodical called 
j ^ Kidd’s (iwn .lonrnal,' whicdi was subse- 
! qinmlly nu’ssiied in five volumes, royal 8vo, 
and fliiriiig 1S().3— 1 ho issuefl ten numbers of 
^ J^ssays and Skelclnss’ on misetdlanoous sub- 
jects, By tliatdatr' lie had sfihl his business, 
and devoted himself luitirely to his favourite 
studif s. fie was always an earnest student 
of nalurt', and ho pos;i^essed an astonishing 
*ift of endearing himself to animals. In 
the later years of his life ho resided in the 
New Road, ITammersmith, and set up a fine 
aviary, wdiicli was burnt dow’ii and never 
rebuilt. Ividd was an independent and ee- 
ceiitric thinker and talker on religious and 
social subjects, and delivered many lectures 
in various jiarts of the country on such sub- 
jects as Mtoiiial ({ossin,^ ‘Fashion and its 
Victims/ ‘ The \5ihio of Little Things/ and 
‘ Ilappitioss made comparatively easy^ (Xircr- 
pool Merrf/n/y 8 March 1856). He died at 
llamniersmitli, 7 .Tan. 1867, He was married 
and his wife survived him. 


<5essful ill depicting the pathos and humour 
of rustic life, and his pictures have main- 
tained their popularity. Many were en- 
graved, such as ‘ The Poacher Detected,^ by 
T. Lupton, the same jiicture as ‘ IjC Bracon- 
nierPris,^ and another, ‘LeBaiser Surpris/ in 
aquatint by P. Jazet at Paris; ^Indulging/ 
byj. TI. Watt; 'The Poacher’s Snare/ by 
J. Stewart, &c.‘ In 1849 JCidd was elected 
an honorary member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Never able to manage his own 
affairs, Kidd fell at the end of his life into 
hopeless financial embarrassment, and w^as 
supported finally by his friends and a pen- 
sion from the Royal Academy. He died in 
London on Christmas eve, 1863. A picture 
by him, ' Contemplating the Times/ was lent 


As a naturalist Kidd’s cliief works were: 
'The Canary/ London, 1854; ‘The Aviary 
and its Occupants/ two parts, 1856, and a 
numbt'r of small books on the goldfinch, the 
linnet, and other British songsters, which 
are still valuable. IFe also wrote an intro- 
duction to Westcott’s ‘vlutobiography of a 
Gossamer Spider,’ 1857, and, in conjunction 
with F. Buckland, several papers in ‘Birds 
and Bird Life/ 1863, besides contributing 
papers on birds and kindred subjects to the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ and similar periodi- 
cals. A long se^ries of tracts and essays 
which lie published on very miscellaneous 
subjects are either weakly imitative of Leigh 
Hunt, or characterised only by ignorance 
and 8ui>erficiality. The chief of these pam- 
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phlots are: 1. ‘The Heart’s Proper Klement.’ 
ii. ‘ The World and its Two Faces,’ 1864. 

‘ Honest Thoughts for Plain and Honest 
IVople.’ 4. ‘The Strange Spirits of the Day, 
or a liap for the llappers.’ 6 . ‘ Friendly Ap- 

{ teals to the People ’ (only two numbers pun- 
ished). 6 . ‘ Example, Its Power for Good 
or Evil,’ 1865. 7. ‘The Charmed Ring.’ 

8 , ‘Man, viow'cd with Reference to his Words, 
his Deeds, and his Motives.’ 9. ‘Eife, its 
Tints and its Shadows,’ 1856. 

[Gent. Mag. 1867, pt. i. p. 247; Athenfcum, 
12 Jan. 1867 ; Kidd’s Works.] M. G. W. 

KIDDER, RlCHAPvD (16;13-17(W), bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, was born at East 
Grinstead in Susse.x in 1(),‘1.‘}. 1 1 is father 

bf'longed to the class of yeomen or los.ser 
gentry. His mother was a woman of great 
piety, of puritan .sympathies. He was edu- 
cated at a grammar school in the neigh- 
bourhood under the mastership of a Mr. 
Raynor Harman, of whom lu‘ speaks in the 
highest terms. He wa.s .sent to an apothe- 
cary at Sevenoaks to .study medicine ; but 
his friends raised a sum of money to send 
him to Cambridge, and in .lune J(J49 he wa.s 
admitted as a sizar at. Emmanuel College. 
Samuel Cradock fcij. v.], then a fellow of the 
college, directed his studio.s, encouragc'd him 
in a religious life, and heljied him with money. 
He graduated B.A. in 1652, and in 1055 
was elected fellow of Emmanuel. In 16.58 
ho was ordained deacon and priest, in one 
<lay, by Dr. Brownrigg, the deprived bishop 
of Exeter. The ordination look place in a 
private house at Buiy St. Mdmund.s. Tn 
1659 the vicarage of StJinground, Huntiug- 
don.shire, which wa.s in the gift (d‘ his college, 
fell vacant, and Kidder was appointed to it. 
In 1662 he was ejected by the I>arlholoniew 
Act, because he ‘did not think fit. to sub- 
scribe to what be never saw, ’that is, ofcour.se, 
the amended Book of Common Prayer. He 
declares tliat he had ‘ never taken the co- 
venant or engagement, wa.s entirely satisfied 
in episcopacy, and with a liturgy ; had no 
hand in the, lute confusion.s, and was .so far 
from it that lie lamented them, and was de- 
prived of his living only for not subscribing 
to a book that was not, as it ought to have 
been, laid before liim.’ For a time ho took 
chance duty in London and the country, but 
in 1664, having by that time ‘ conformed,’ ho 
was appointed by Arthur, earl of Es.sex, to 
the rectory of Raine (now spelt Rayne), near 
Braintree. He found the people ‘factiou.s to 
the last degree,’ and used to call the ten years 
ho spent among them ‘ the lost part of bis 
life.’ The great plague of I^ondon in 1665 
spread to Essex, and added to his troubles ; 


and he also lost (not through the pli^ue) 
three children there. .In 1674 he was ofmred 
the livingof St.Helen’s inliondon by Sancroffc, 
then dean of St. Paul’s, wlio had known liim 
at Emmanuel College; but though he offi- 
ciated there for a while, and was much 
pleased with the people, he would not be 
instituted on the terms of refusing the lioly 
communion to those who would not kneel. 
He was appointed also in 1674 preaclier at tlie 
Rolls by Sir llarbottle Grimston [(j, v. ], ilie 
master, and in the same year was prtssented by 
the Mei'chuntTaylors’ Company to the rectory 
of St. Martin ( )ut.wich, the next pari.sh to St* 
Helen’s. Soon afterwards he was also chosen 
1,0 be a week-day lecturer at Blackfriars. In 
1680 he lost three children by the small-pox. 
He was now a popular preacher, and was 
ottered various preferments. In 1681 he was 
appointed to a prebend atNorwich by the lord 
chancellor, the Earl of Nottingham, and a 
few years later was twice chosen lecturer of 
Ip.swich, but declined both times. Tn 1688 
bis old IViend .Sancroft,' now archbishop of 
Canterbury, offered him the living of Sund- 
ridge, Kent, and Ik; was also recommended 
by Robert Nelson to Tillotson, then dean of 
St. Paul’s, for the living of Barnes, but lio 
accept od neither preferment. 

Li 1689, soon after the accession of William 
and Mary, ho wa.s made one of the royal chap- 
lains, witlioiit his knowledge, and was also 
apjminted on t heroyal commission to consider 
such alterat ions in the liturgy, &c., as might 
give sal i.sfaction to the dissenters in connec- 
tion with the (’omprehension Bill. He pre- 
])ar(!d a new version of the Psalms, hut ilu> 
eommission had not time to examine it. In 
tlie.saine year, on the elevation of Dean I’a- 
trick to the see of Chichester, he was u])- 
pointod by the crown dean of Peterborough, 
and finaliy, through the instrumental it 3 ' of 
Tillotson, now archbishop of Canterbury, wuis 
offijred the bishopric of Bath and Wells, of 
wJiicli Thomas Ken had been deprived. He 
saj’s that he wnis very unwilling to accept 
the se(!, but after some days consented. Ilo 
afterwards thought thathehad not been wi.se; 
for ‘though he could not say that he had 
acted against his conscience, he did not con- 
sult his ea.se,’ and often repented. He Avas 
consecrated at Bow Church on 30 Aug. 1691, 
and ‘ presently took up his residence at W ells.' 

‘ I am sure,’ he says, ‘ no man living couhl 
come into a place with a more hearty desire 
to do good than I did.’ But his position was 
most unfortunate, for the whole sympathies 
of the diocese were probably with his deprived 
predecessor, Ken. Ken himself greatly dis- 
liked the appointment, and spoke of kidder 
as ‘ latitudinarian traditor,’ a ‘ hireling,*^ 
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who, ‘ instead of keepinff his flock within the 
fold, encouraged them to stray,’ ‘ a stranger 
ravaging his flock.' Kidder seems to have 
been continually in trouble with the cathe- 
dral chapter ; they refused to attend his or- 
dinations, thinking that he ordained noncon- 
formists without having properly ascertained 
that they had really become churchmen. The 
whole tone of his charges to the clergy, and 
also of his aiitobiography, shows his false 
position. Kidder and his wife were both 
killed in their bed in the palace at Wells by 
the falling of a stack of chimneys through the 


London clergymen for the use of families.; It 
was to have embraced the whole of the Old 
and New Testaments, but the .scheme fell 
through because the attention of the writers 
w'as diverted to the Homan controversy. In 
1602 he published ‘ A Charge to the (.'lergy 
of his Diocese at his Primary Vi.sitation be- 
gun at Oxbridge .Tune 2, 1602.’ In 1608 aj)- 
peared his ‘ Life of .Anthony llomock ’ [q. y. ) 
Ilis last work was a posthumous one, ^Criti- 
cal Hemarks upon some Diflicult Passages of 
Scripture, in a Letter to Sir Peter King,’ 
1710 and 1725. 


roof in t he great storm of 26 Kov. 1706. 

h'ew men were more obnoxious to high 
churchmen than Kidder, but it is hardly fair 
to charge him, as he has been charged, with 
biiing a mere time-server. Ho refused many 
oilers of preferment, including at least one 
bishopric, that of Peterborough ; and his lite- 
rary work, if nothing else, certainly pointe.d 
him out for advancement. A story is fold, 
much to his credit, that in 1696 -7 it wa.s in- 
timated to him that he must go up to tlie 
House of Lords^nd vote for the attainder of 
Sir John Fenwick, and upon his re}»lying that 
he must wait to know the merits of the ca.so, 
lie wa.s asked, * Don’t you know whose bread 
you are eating? ’ To which he replied, ‘I cat 
no man’s bread but poor Dr. Ken’s,’ and, to j 
show h is ])vinciples, went up and voted against 
the hill. The story that he made the deprived 
bishop an allowance from the seo is apo- 
cryphal. 

Kidder was a most industrious and, in 
many re.specta, valuable writer. His first 
work of any importance was entitled ‘ Convi- 
viumCudeste : a Plainand Familiar Di.scourse 
concerning the Lord’s Supper.’ It was pub- 
lished in 1674, but was a reprint of wliat he 
had preached to his recalcitrant parishioners 
at Ralne some years before. In 1684 he 
published the first part of his ‘Demonstra- 
tion of the Messias.’ Other parts were pub- 
lished at different times, and the whole was 
not completed until 1700. In 1696 he was 
appointed Doyle lecturer, and he inserted the 
substance of the lectures he then delivered in 
fhe ‘ Demonstration.’ It was intended in the 
first instance to promote the conversion of 
the' Jews, and. his knowledge of Hebrew and 
the oriental Tankages well qualified him for 
t he task ; but it was also directed against 
the arguments of the deists. In 1684 he 
undertook the translation of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
works info Latin. In 1694 he published ‘ A 
Commentary on the Five Bocncs of Moses, 
with a Dissertation concerning the Author 
of the said Books, and a general Argument 
to each of them,’ 2 vols. This was part of 
a joint work which -was to be. executed by 

VOL. XXXI. 


Kidder also published a vast number of 
sermons, tracts, and fugitive pieces. Of the 
siinnons the first was entitled ‘ The Young 
Man’s Duty; a Di.scour.so .showing the ne- 
cessity of seeking the Lord betimes,’ &c., 

I wliicli was publislied ns early as 1<)66, aiul 
j became so jiopular that, it reached a tenth 
1 edition in 1750; ‘The Christian Suflerer»Su])- 
ported,’ 1680, a st;rmon preached at (Juild- 
hall Chapel on 16. Inly 1682; a funeral ser- 
mon on Mr. AV. Allen, a London citizen 
who wrot e in (hdenee of the church of Kng- 
land, on 17 yVug. 1680; another on Thomas 
Pakeuian in 1(>91 ; one ‘On the Resurrec- 
tion,’ 1694 ; ‘Twelve Sermons preached upon 
several occasions,’ 1697; and ‘ A l)is«*.ourso 
concerning Sins of Infirmity and Wilful 
Sins,’ and anotlu'r ‘Of Restitution,' which 
were to be distributed among the poor of his 
diocese, and were sent to the press a very 
short time before his death. His ‘Tracts 
against Pojiery ’ include ‘ A Second Dialogue 
between a new Catholic Convert and a IVo- 
testant, shewing why he cannot believe the 
Doctrine of Tran.siihslaiitiation’(l 686); ‘An 
F.xani i n at ion of B< si 1 arm i n e’s Th irtoen th N ote 
of the Church, Of t he Confession of Ad- 
vei'sarie.s ' (1687); ‘ 'I'he Judgment of Pri- 
vate Discretion in Matters of Religion De- 
fended’ (1687) (this was originally preached 
as a sermon at St. Paul’s, Covent f Jardon, 
1686); ‘ Te.xts which the Papi.sts cite for 
proof of their Doctrine of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass examined ’ (1686) ; ‘ Reflections on 
a French Testament printed at Bordeaux in 
1686; pretended to be translated out of the 
Ijatin into French by the Divines of Louvain’ 
(1690). Among liis tracts on other subjects 
wore ‘ Charity Directed, or the Way to give 
Alms to the greatest advantage, in a Ixstter 
to a Friend' (1677) ; ‘A Discourse of the 
Sacraments,’ witli some heads of examina- 
tion and jirayers ( 1684); ‘Help for Children’s 
understanding the Church Catechism’ (un- 
dated). He also collected a number of 
Hebrew proverbs, which were j^ublLslied in 
an appendix to Kay’s ‘ Collection of Pro- 
verbs.’ Some Latin letters passed between 
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liiti) and Ijo ('lf*rn on the meaniii)^ of (ienesia to have died in Flanders (Heaylev lind 
A \xvi. dl. li )th Lo {'ierc and J)u Tin had Keittox, Surreu, iv. 1 - 18 ). In June 1700 tlio 


:i liij'h o|)iniori of Kidder’s powers. 

(Autobiography of Ihsbop Kidder, first pub- 
lished inCasssin’s Lives of the Bishops of Batli and 
Wells; Dean Pluniptre’.s and other biographies 
of Jhsbop Kon ; Hunt’s Beligious Thought in 
England; Kidder’s own writings.] .T. H. O. 

KIDDERMIlSrSTER, RrOfTARl), D.D. 
(fl. 1531), abbot of AVinchcombe. [See 
Keekemyster.] 

KIDGELIi, JOHN (Ji. 1760), divine, 
baptised on 28 April 1722 at St. Mary AVool- 
noth, London, was son of John Kidgell of 
St. INlary AVoolelmreh {lieipsters, ed. Jlniolte 
and JIallen, p. 100). was adntitted to 

Winchester in 1733 (KiRny, irinc/tesfer 
Si'koliiffi, p. 238), matriculated at (Ixford 
from Hertford College on 21 March 1740-1, 
graduated B.A. in 1741, and M.A. in 1717 
(Foster, Alumni O.rou. 1715-1886, ii. 702), 
and wan elected fellow. He was a man of 
some talent, but di.ssolute and cUslionest. 
James Douglas, earl of March and Ruglen f 
(afterwards the well-known Duke of (Queens- i 
berry), appropriately appointed him liis eliap- | 
lain. In 1756 he was assistant-preacher to i 
the Bishop of Bangor, in December 1758 bo- ' 
came rector of Woolverston, Suffolk {Addit, i 
MS. 19105, f. 250), and by 1761 was morning , 
j)reneher at Berkeley (3iapel, Jjondon. On 
14 May 1762 he was instituted to the rectory I 
of t.lodstoue, Surrey (Maxxixu and Bkay^, ; 
Surrey^ ii. 337), ami on 21 June following , 
to that of Horne in the same county (^‘5, i 
ii. 320-1 ). He hahittudly neglected his duty, t 
(jtnd lived as a man about town, under the j 
auspices of Lord March. Walpole describes j 
Mm as a ‘ dainty, priggish parson, much in ^ 
vogue among the old ladies for Jiis gossiping : 
and quaint sermons’ { Unitpi of George 111, \ 
i. 311). When in 1763 the government j 
wanted a second copy of AVilkes’s ‘ Es.say on : 
Woman,’ Kidgell secured one of the proof- j 
sheets, and by tlie treachery of one of Wilkes’s I 
printers succeeded by degrees in procuring ; 
the Avhole. This he handed to Lord March, j 
who was in secret consultation with Ijord | 
Bute and Lord Sandwich. He then at- | 
tera])ted to defend his conduct and repleni.sh i 
his purse by publishing ‘ A genuine and sue- j 
cinct Narrative of a scandalous, obscene, and j 
exceedingly profaneLibel,<;ntitled“ AnKssay | 
on Woman,”’ &c., 4to, Ijondon, 1763, which 
completely blasted his reputation. An at- 
tempt on the part of Lord Sandwich to obtain 
for him the wealthy rectory of St. James, 
Westminster, failed (N rciiOLS, Literary Anec^ 
dotes, ix. 659), and Kidgell, who was deeply 
in. debt, had to fly the country, and is said 


churchwarden of Horne instituted proeeed- 
j ings against him in the court of arches for 
non-residence, but the cause, as being ‘im- 
properly begun,’ was dismisse<l ‘ for the pre- 
sent’ {Ann. Hey. ix. 105). 

Kidgell was author of: 1. ‘The C'ard’ 
[anon.], 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1755, a series 
of tales partly in tlie epistolary form. 2. ‘ ( )ri- 
giinil Fahle.s,’ in English and Frenclj, 2 vols. 
l2mo, London, 1763i BolliAvero printed for 
private circulation only. In the ‘ t.lxford 
Sausage’ (ed. 1764, pp. 119-24) are some 
I amusing lines by him, entitled ‘Table Talk,’ 
i which were written in 1745, 

(Ki(]g('ir.s Works; pamphlets in answer to 
I his N.arrntivo, 1763; Forster’s Charles Churchill, 
j p. 93 ; Gent. Mag, 1768, p. 613.] G. G. 

KIDLEY, AVILLIAM (./?. 1021), poet, 
was son of John Kidley of Dartmouth, D(i- 
vonsliire, where ho was born in lOOti. Tn 
nmtrieiiJating at Oxford he-gave his name as 
K i<lley, alias P^iinter. lie mtered at Exeter 
(/ollegeon 16.Tuly 1625, ancl^adiialed B.A. 
12 Nov. 1627. He speaks, in a nuu-ghial 
note interpolated inthoAVork noticed below, 
of returning to the college after a twelve 
yeai’s’ absence, apparently in 1639. In 1624 
ho composed in his leisure ‘A Poetical Rela- 
tion of the Voyage of S*' Richard Hawkins 
[q. A'.], Knight, unto Mare del Ztir,’ and 
‘History of the year 1588, w*** other His- 
torical Passage.^ of these Tymes (during the 
Raigmi of the B. Q. Elizabeth).’ HaAvkins’s 
account of his voyage to the South Sea 
had been published in 1622. Kidley ’s poem, 
which is now among the manuscripts at the 
British Museum (Sloane Coll. 2024), and 
has not been printed, is entitled ‘Kidley’s 
llaAvkins.’ It was desigfned to be in eight 
books, but six only were completed. Kidley 
refers to otlier attempts made by him in verse, 
both at Oxford and at Dartmouth. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 367-74 ; 
■Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.] T, B. S. 

KIFFIN or KIFFEN, WIT.LIAM 
(1610-1701), merchant and baptist minister, 
was born in London early in 1616. His 
family appears to have been of Welsh de- 
scent. ^th his parents died of the plague 
Avhich broke out in June 1626. Ilis father 
left property which was invested by some 
relatives in their business ; on their failure 
little was saved. Kii&n was apprenticed in 
1029 to John Lilbume (1618-1667) [q. v.], 
then a brewer ; he left Lilbume in 1631, and 
seems to have been apprenticed to a glover. 
In tJhat year ho attended the sermons of many 
puriV*! divines, melnding John Davenport 
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r<l* ^0 Lewis (lu Moulin [q, v.J, but at- 
lacheH liimsell* next year to John Goodwin 
[q. ^^] tlie independent, J lo joined a relif^'ious 
►society of a]>nr(?nticca, and became (1084) 
a member oi the separatist congregation 
gathered in Southwark by Henry Jacob 
(1508 1024) [q. v.], and then ministered to 
by John Lathrop [q. v.] Killin preached oc- 
casionally. In 1088, during the ministry of 
Ilt'ury Jessoy [q. v.], he and others ])ocanie 
bapi ists, and seceded to the particular baptist 
churcli at Wapping, under John Spilsbury. 
Early in 1641 ho was arrested at a South- 
wark conventicle and committed by Judge 
Mallot to the White Lion prison, bail being 
refused. Mallot was himself committed to 
the Tower in the following July, whereupon 
Killin obtained his release. On 17 Oct. 1042 
he was 011(3 of four baptist disputants encoiin- 
terod at Southwark by Daniel Keatley [q. v. 

In 1048 Kiffin bf'gaii business in woolhu 
cloth on his own account with Holland. If is 
succ(:‘ss was encouraging, and Im rapidly be- 
came rich. In 1647 he was parliamentary 
assessor of taxes for Middhjsex. In 1049 Ik; 
made good use of the live wt^eks’ grace before 
the coining into force of restrictions upon 
tlu; import of foreign goods. In 1052, on tlie. 
outhrt'ak of the Dutch war, he gain(;d money 
and ])rivileges by furnishing recpiisites for tiu’ 
English fleet. Meanwhile ho was pursuing 
his religious labours. Ilis name heads in 
1014 the signatories to a confession of faith 
drawn up by seven churches ^ commonly (but 
tin iustly ) called anabaptivSts.’ Joshua Ricraft, 
a xjresbyterian morcliant,attackt 3 d him (1 (>45) 
as Mlie grand ringleader^ of the baptists. 
Thomas Edwards (lo99-l 647) [q. v.] assailed 
him in l(i40 as a ^ mountebank,^ and as adopt- 
ing the ‘ atheistical ’ practice of unction for 
the recovery of the sick {Garner mm y iii. 19). 
Kiffin had offered in vain (15 Nov. J0J4) to 
discuss matters publicly with Edwards in his 
church (St. Botolph^s, Aldgate). He joined 
llaiiserd Tvnollys [q. v.] in a public disputa- 
tion(1616)at Trinity Church, Coventry, with 
John Hryan, D.D. f q. v.],and Obadiah Grew, 
p.D. [q. V.] In January 1649 parliament, 
in response to a petition from Ijiswich, gave 
him liberty td'preach in any part of Suffolk. 
He travelled in that county with Thomas 
Patience, or Patietit, his assistant. lie corre- 
sponded also (1653) with the baptist churches 
ill Ireland and Wales. > His settlement with 
the congregation, which, on 1 March 1687, 
opened a meeting-house in Meetiiig-houso 
Yard, Devonshire Square, London, is usually 
dated in 1653. ^ But as early as 1643 Kiffin 
and Patience ministered to this congregation, 
which consisted of istec^ers from Wapping 
practisi^p close On 12 July 1655 


Kiffin was brought before .Tohn Dethick, the 
lord mayor, for preaching that infant baptism 
was unlawful, a h(?resy visited with stwere 
penalties under the Mraconick ordinance’ of 
1048. The execution of the penalty s(*ems to 
have been Indefinitely postponed. A contem- 
porary pamphlet (‘Tlie Spirit of Persecution 
again Broke Loose, \K:c., 1655, 4to) contiasta 
this hmiency to baptists with the severity 
used t.owardvS John Jliddio [(j. v.] 

Between 1654 and I(S59 Kiffin is spoken 
of as captain and lieutenant-colonel in tho 
Ijondoii militia. This may account for his 
arrest, and the seizure of arms at his house 
in Little IMoorfitdds, shortly before the Re- 
storation, in 1660, by order of Monck, who 
was quartered near him. ilo was released 
by order of tho common council, and tho 
arms were restored to Iiim. A more serious 
trouble bef(41 him later in tliQ year, A forged 
letter, dated 21 Dec. 1660, and professing to 
come from Taunton, implicated him in an al- 
l(‘ged ])lot, following the death of tho Prin- 
cesM of Grange (24 Dec.) lie was arrested 011 
29 Dec., and k(q)t in the guard-house at White- 
hall, but ndt'ased on 81 Dec. by Sir Robert 
Foster ^q. v. |, tho chi(»f justice, the date and 
other circumstances proving the letter a for- 
g(u\y. On 7 Jan. 1661 Veniier’s insun*ection 
broke out . Kiffin at once headed a ‘ protesta- 
tion ’of Tioudon baptisls,but nevertheless was 
arrested at his im^eting-house and detained 
in prison for four days. 

About 1668 he gave evidence before a 
cinnmittee of tho llonso of Commons, and 
before the privy council, against granting to 
the ‘ Hamburg Comjainv’ a monopoly of tho 
woollen trade with Holland and Germany* 
Ilis evidence is said to have permanently 
imjiressed (8iarles 11 in his favour, and to 
liave gained him tluj goodwill of Clarendon. 

A year later he was arrested at the instance 
of (leorge \’^illii*r3, second duke of Bucking- 
ham [(|. V.1, on susj)icion of being concerned 
in an anabaptist, plot against the king’s life. 
He addresstid a letter to Clarendon, and was 
at once released by tho privy council, and 
though a prosecution was tbroa toned nothing 
came of it. On two occasions, in 1670 and 
1682, Kiffin, when prosecuted for conven- 
ticle-keeping, succossfiilly pleaded technical 
flaws in the proceedings. On two other oc- 
casions (one in 1678) he obtained interviews 
with the king, securing tlm suppression of 
a libel against; baptists, and the pardon of 
twelve Aylesbury baptists who had been 
sentenced to death under 85 Eliz.c. 1. Crosby 
relates that Charles wanted a loan of 40,000/. 
from Kiffin, who made him a present of 
10,(K10/., and said afterwards that he had 
thus saved 30,000/. In 1676 he took part 
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in a sclieme for ministerial education among 
baptists; and in the tbllowinjj year went 
into Wiltshire, to aid in dealing with the 
Socinian tendencies of Thomas Collier [q. v.] 
In 1(>83 his house was searched on suspicion 
of his complicity with the Kyo House plot ; 
his son-in-law, .toseph Hayes, a banker, was 
tried for remitting money to Sir Thomas 
Armstrong [q, v.], and narrowly escaped with 
his life, ‘ a jury of merchants ’ (Buicnet) re- 
fusing to convict him. Treasonable letters 
were forwarded to KilUn ; he at once placed 
them in the hands of .1 udgo J eff revs. Two 
of his grandsons, Benjamin and William 
Hewling, the former being just of age, w'ere 
executed (Benjamin at Taunton on 30 Sept., 
William at Lyme Regis on 12 Sept. 1086) 
for having joined the Monmouth rebellion. 
Kiffin offered 3^000/. for their acquittal, but 
‘ missed the riglit door,’ not having gone to 
Jeffreys. The latter is said to have remarked 
to William Hewling : * You have a grand- 
father who deserves to be hanged as richly 
as you ’ (cf. Macaulay, cap. v. popular edit, 
p. ^16). Though his near relat ives were thus 
involved, Kiffin himself was rndther a plotter 
nor, in any active sense, a politician. 

On the revocation (1686) of the edict of 
Nantes, Kiffin maintained at his own ex- 
pense an exiled Huguenot family of rank. 
Both on constitutional and on anti-popish 
grounds he refused to avail himself of 
James H’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science (April 1687), and did all in his power 
to keep his denomination from countenancing 
it ; not a single baptist congregation admitted 
the dispensing power, though prominent indi- 
.vidual baptists did, e.g. Ncheraiah Cox. In 
August 1687 James sent for Kiffin to court, 
and told him he hud included his name as an 
alderman for the city of London in his new 
charter. Kiffin pleaded his age and retire- 
ment from business, and reminded the king 
of the death of his grandsons. ‘ I shall find,’ 
said James, * a balsam for that sore.’ Kiffin 
was put into the commission of the peace and 
the lieutenancy. He delayed four months 
before qualifying as alderman, and did so at 
length (27 Oct. 1687) because there was no 
limit to the fine which might have been im- j 
posed on him. Ho gave 60/. towards the j 
lord mayor’s feast, but would not have done 
so had he known the papal nuncio (Cardinal 
Ferdinand Dada) was invited. For nearly 
a year he held office as alderman of Cheap 
ward, being succeeded on 21 Oct. 1088 by 
Sir Humphrey Edwin [q. v.] 

After the death of Fatience (1666) he was 
assisted in his ministry by Daniel Dyke 
(1617-1C88) [q. v.] and Richard Adams (d. 
1716). , He resigned his charge in 1692. Ho 


died on 29 Dec. 1701 in his eighty-sixtli 
year, and was buried in Bunhill Fields ; the 
inscription on his tomb is given in Stow’s 
‘ Survey,’ ed. Strype, 1720. His i)or trait was 
in 1808 in the possession of the Rev. Richard 
Frost of Dunmow, Essex, a descendant ; an 
engraving is given in Wilson, and reproduced 
in Orme and Ivimcy. He married late in 
1634 ; his wife, Hanna, died 6 Oct. 1082, aged 
66. His ehhist son William died 31 Aug. 
1609, aged 20 ; his second son died at Venice, 
and wjis supposed to have been poisoned; 
Harry, another son, died on 8 Dec. 1698, 
aged 44. His daughter Priscilla (</. 16 March 
1679) married Robert Liddel. 

Kiffin published : 1. ^ A Glimpse of Sion’s 
Glory,’ &c., 1641, 4to. 2. ‘The Christian 
Man’s Trial,’ &c., 1641 (Angus). 3. ‘ Ob- 
servations on Hosea ii. 7, 8,’ &c., Ifl42 (//>.) 
4. ‘A Letter to Mr. Edwards,’ &c., 1644, 
12mo (dated 1 6 Nov.) 6. ‘ A Briefe Remon- 
strance of the . . . Grounds of . . . Ana- 
baptists for their Separation,’’ &c., 1646, 4to 
(answered by llicrait in ‘A Looking-glass 
for the Anabaptists,’ &c., 1646, 4to). 6. ‘ A 
Declaration concerningthe Publicko Dispute,’ 
&c., 1646, 4to (by Kiffin, Hanserd Knollys 
[q. v.l, and Benjamin Cox [q.v.]) 7. ‘Wal- 
wyn’s Wiles,’ -5cc., 1649 (lA. ) 8. ‘ A Letter 
to the Lord Mayor, By Lieut.-Col. Kiffin,’ 
See., 1669, fol. 9. ‘A Sober Discourse of 
Right to Church Communion,’ &c., 1681, 
1 2rao (against open communion, in reply to 
Bunyan). He wrote prefaces to an edition 
of Samuel How’s ‘The Sufficiency of the 
Spirit’s Teaching,’ &c., 1640, .4to, and to 
‘ The Quakers Appeal Answered,’ &c., 1674, 
8vo; and edited, with a continuation, the 
‘Life of Hanserd Knollys,’ 1692, 8vo. He 
spelt his name Kiffen and (later) Kiffin, 
which is the form given in tie 1677 direc- 
tory ; Fe,atley calls him Gufin. 

[Kiffin wrote his autobiography to J 693 ; the 
manuscript was u.sed by Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches of London, 1808, i. 400 sq., and edited 
by Orme as Remarkable Passages in the Life of 
William Kiffin, 1823 ; it, is also incorporated in 
Jrimey’s Life of Kiffin, 1833. See also Discourse 
between Captain Kiffin and Dr.,. Chamberlain, 
1664 ; the Life and Approaehing%eath of Wil- 
liam Kiffin, 1 669 (an abusive pamphlet) ; Burnet’s 
Own Time, 1724, i. 699 sq.; English Presby- 
terian Eloquence, 1720, p. 141 ; Pike’s Ancient 
Meeting Houses, 1870, p. 689 ; Crosby’s Hist, of 
English Baptists, 1738-40, i. 216 sq., ii. 180 sq., 
iii. 4sq. ; Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, 1846, 
p. 316; Records of Broadmead, Bristol, 1847, 
pp. xcii, 123, 149, 369; Confessions of Faith (the 
last three Hanserd Knollys Soc.), 1854, pp. 1 7, 
23, 26, 310, 826 ; .Macs,ulay’s History ; London 
Dire,ctory of 1677» 1878 j Angus’s Early Baptist 
Autli^rs, 1886.] ' ' ~ 
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KILBURN, \yiLLIAM (1746-1818), 
artist and calico-printer, born in Capel Street, 
Dublin, in 1 746, was only eon of Samuel 
Kilburn, architect, of Dublin, and Sarah 
.fohnston his wife. He showed an early 
taste for drawing, and was apprenticed to 
.John Lisson, an English calico-printer at 
Leixlip, near Dublin, but devoted much of 
his spare time to drawing and engraving. 
The family was in enibarrassed circumstances 
at the father’s death, and Kilburn came to 
Jjoudon, where he obtained a good sale for 
his calico designs. He also became acquainted 
with William Curtis [q|^. v.] the botanist, and 
executed the exquisite plates of flowers, drawn 
atid engraved from nature, for Curtis’s ‘ Flora 
Londinensis.’ Ho was able lo return to Ire- 
land and fetch his mother and sister, settling 
with them in Pago’s Walk, Bermondsey. 
Soon airerwarda he accepted the manage- 
ment of Newton’s calico-printing factory at 
AN'allington, Surrey ; after seven yt'ars he i 
purchased the business. The beauty of his ! 
designs established him as one of the most j 
eminent calico-printers in Europe, and lie nc- | 
quired great wealth. He induced Edmund ; 
Burke to introduce a bill into parliament to ; 
.secure to calico-printers the copyright of | 
origimil designs. He died at Wallington on | 
23 Dec. 1818, in his seventy-third year. Ivil- 
J)urn married the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Brown, an East India director, by whom he 
left a large family. 

[Oont. Miig. 1818, cii. 222; Webb’s Cora- 
poiidiam of Irish Biography.] L. C. 

KILBTTRNE, RICHARD (1 60.5-1 678), 
Kentish topographer, born in 160.), was the 
fifth and youngest son of Isack Kilburno of 
London, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Clarke 
.of Saflron Walden, Essex ( Visitation ofLon^ 
don, 1633-6, Harl. Soe. ii. 31 ; Kii.hourxk, 
Family of pedigrees facing p. 8). 

Ho was baptised, 6 Oct. 1605, at St, Mary 
Woolchurch ilaw (iSJcywfera, ed. Brooke and 
.Hallen, p. 314). He entered Staple Inn, be- 
came an eminent solicitor in chancery, and 
was five tiipes principal of his inn. By 1631 
ho had entered, into possession of Fowlers, 
an estate in the j^arish of .Hawkhurst, Kent, 
which he greatly improved. As a J.P, for the 
county he was, d^uted for three or four 
years duripg the commonwealth to celebrate 
weddings at Hawkhurst without sacred rites, 
but married only: two couples {Arohceologia 
.Cantiana, ix. 2w)t , .In 1660 he appeal's as 
steward of the manors of Brede and Bodiam, 
Sussex . In 1657 he; published as an epitome 
of a larger wot3fc;\^ A Brief Survey of the 
County of .the names of the 

parishes in bailiwick . . . 


and division . . . every of the said Parishes 
is . . . ; the day on which any Market or 
Faire is kept therein ; the ancient names of the 
Parish Churches, &c.’ (oblong quarto) ; it is 
exceedingly rare. Two years later Kilburno 
issued his promised ‘ larger survey ’ entit led ‘A 
Topogi'aphie, orSurvey of the County of Kent, 
with . . . historical!, and other mutters touch- 
ing the same, &c.,’4to, London, 1669, to which 
his portrait liy T, Cross is affixed. Although 
mostly a meagre gazetteer, the book ccntaiiia 
much curious information about Kilburne’s 
oAvn parish of Ilaw'khurst (cf. ib. v. 69). 
Kilburno was also author of ‘ Choice Presi- 
dents upon all Acts of Parliament relating 
to the office and duty of a .Justice of Peace 
. , . a.s also a more iisefull method of making 
up Court-Rolls than hath been hitherto 
known or published iu print,’ of which a 
third edition, ‘ very much enlaced,’ was 
‘ made puhlick hy U. F. of Gray’s Dm, Esq.,’ 
in 168.5, 12mo, London. An eighth edition 
appeari'd in 1716. 

Jvilburuo died on 16 Nov. 1678, aged 74, 
and was buried in 1 ho north chancel of Hawk- 
hurst Church, -wliero there is a flat stone to 
his memory (Hastki), Kent, fol. ed. iii. 71). 
llemarrii'd, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Davy of Bockley, 8ussex, by whom he 
I hud six sons and three daughters, and se- 
’ condly, iu 165(5, 8aruh, daughter of James 
' Short, and apparently widow of one Birchett, 
j who brought him no issue (cf. Kilbume’s 
will registered in P. 0. C. 6, King). A por- 
trait of Kilburno was engraved by Cook 
(Evans, Ott. of Fnyra red Fortraits,'i. 196). 

I A few of Kilhurne’s letters, preserved among 
i the Frewen MSS. at Brickwall, Northiam, 

! Sussex,have been printed in ‘ Sussex Archceo- 
j logical Collections’ (xvi. 302-4). 

[J. Jl. Sinidi’s Bibl. Cnntiana, p. 4; Sussex 
Arch. Coll. ii. 167. )x. 29o ; (irranger’s Biog. Hist, 
of England, 2nd edit. iii. 118; Marvin’s Legal . 
Bihliograpliy.] G. G. 

KILBYE, RICHARD (1661 P-1620), 
biblical scholar, horn of humble parentage 
at Ralcliffe on tlie Wreak, Leicestershire, 
about 1661, matriculated at (.)xford from .Lin- 
coln Colleg(‘ on 20 D(;c. 1677, and was elected 
fellow on 18 Jau. 1.577-8 (^O.tf. Univ, 

Oxf, Hist. Soc., vol. li. pt. ii. p. 76, pt. iii, 
p. 77). He )vas admitted B.A. on 9 Dec. 
1578, M.A. in 1682, B.D. and D.D. in 1696 
(ib. vol. ii. pt, i.pp. 139, 198, 263). On 10 Dec. 
1590 he w as elected rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege (Lb N eve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 557), 
and became prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral 
on 28 Sept. 1601 (^tb. ii. 188). In 1010 ho 
was appointed regius professor of Hebrew 
(ib. iii. 614). lie died on 7 Nov. 16^, and 
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■vvu.s buritid in thcs college chancel of All 
Saints’ C^lnirch, ( )xford. By liis will lie gave 
to the parish a double-gilt chalice and CO#, 
to buy a silver-gilt paten. Both utensils 
are still in use in the church. 

Kilbye, "who was an able preacher, pub- 
lished a funeral sermon on Thomas Holland 
(d. 1012) [q.v.], -Ito, Oxford, 1010, He was 
one of the translators of the Bible ap])ointod 
by James I in 1004, and took part in the 
version of the prophetical books. He wrote 
also Latin commentaries on ‘Kxodus,’ part, ii, 
of which came into the posso.saion of William 
Gilbert, fellow of Lincoln, and prcpaivd a 
continuation of .John Mercer’s commentary 
on ‘ Genesis’ (1598), but Avas not allowed to 
print it. 

[Wood’s Athcnic Oxoii. (Bliss), ii. 287.] 

<r. (.». 

KILDARE, Eakls ok. [.See Fit>;tho.ma.s, 
John, d. Idlti, first Karf. ; FrrxoiuuLD, 
Thomas, rf. 1328, second Eaki,; Fitzcjkrai.i), 
Maukick, 1318 -1390, f(»iirth Eahl ; h’rrz- 
GEBALD, Thomas, d. 1J77, sov(mth EvjtT, ; 
FiTzaKiiALD, Gbkali), d. 1513, eighth Eaki.; 
FitzgebAI.T), Gbiiali), 1487-1534, ninth 
Eabl ; Fitzgerald, Thomas, 1513-1537, 
tenth Eabl ; Fitzobrald, Gerald, 1525- 
1585, eleventh Earl.] 

KILDELITH,K0BEIIT {d. 1 273), chan- 
cellor of Scotland, [See Keldelbtu.] 

KILHAM, AT.EXANDEK ( 1 7G2-1 798), 
founder of the Mnelhodist now connexion,’ 
was born of methodist parents at Epworth, 
Lincolnshire, on 10 July 17G2. As a lad of 
eighteen he worked at Owslon Ferry, Lin- 
colnshire. Returning to Epwortli he joined 
the Methodist .Society, during a local reviA'al 
of methodism, and liegan to prcacli in his 
twenty-first year, his first sermon being at 
Luddington, Lincolmshire. In 1 783 he was en- 
^^ed, as travelling companion and assistant 
>in preaching, hy Robert Garr Brackenbury of 
Raithby Hall, Lineoln.«hire, a gentleman of 
fortune in delicate heal th, and one of W esloy’s 
followers. Kilham travelled with Bracken- 
bury in Lincolnshire, and accompanied him to 
Jersey, where Brackenbury conducted a mis- 
sion. In June 1784 they ret.urnod to England. 
Brackenbury was admitted on the regular 
list of itinerant preachers at the conference 
in July. Kilham, on the'advice of AVilliam 
Dufiton, had applied (6 Juno 1784), and he 
was regularly admitted at the conference in 
July of the following year. Ho -was employed 
in the Grimsby circuit, where he encountered 
opposition from his patron’s brother, Edward 
Brackenbury, vicar of Skendleby, Lincoln- 
Bhirq-i,; :To secure his position he registered i 


himself under the Toleration Act. His ap- 
pointments for the next few years Averii in 
Yorkshire. 

On Wesley’s death (2 March 1791) Kil- 
ham, though under thirty, at once became 
an energetic leader of the party opposed to 
the restriction, in tho interests of the e.sta- 
blished church, of methodist operations. In 
May 1791 the Hull circular, oflicially issued 
by that circuit, advised methodist s not to 
rank themselves us dissenters, hut to meet 
only out of church hours, and to receivi.* the 
Lord’s Supper only in the parish churches. 
Kilham prepared a reply (anonymous ),A\'hich 
Avas adopted by tho Newcastle-on-Tyne cir- 
cuit. lie repudiated Wesley's personal dic- 
tation, on scriptural grounds, and argued 
that method istsAvero de facto dissenters, and 
their preachers qualified to admitHster all 
Christian ordinances. The conference at 
Manchester in July passed over Thomas 
Coke, D.C.Tj. [q. v.], the conservative leader, 
and elected as president William I’hoinpsoii, 
a moderate man. Kilham Avas appointed to 
Nowcastlo-on-Tyne, Avliere he Avas ordained 
hy .Joseph CoAAmley. The latter had been 
ordained by Wesley himself. The preachers 
in this circuit began (January 1792) to 
udininistor the Lord’s. Supper. An angry 
controversy ensued, to which Kilham con- 
tributed a printed * Address.’ He Avas sum- 
moned t o the 1 792 conference, held in Ijondon, 
and censured for his pamphlet by a large 
majority, Coke even moving his expulsion. 
The conference transferred him to Aberdeen, 
Avhere he was stationed for three years. The 
conference of 1793 conceded the right of 
preachers to administer the Lord’s Supper 
under cert ain restrictions. 

In 1794 Kilham Avrote, but did not publish, 
a jiamphlet, signed ‘ Martin Luther,’ de- 
nouncing the hierarchical schetne draAvn up 
at a private meeting in LichfiMd [see Coke, 
Thomas, D.C.L.], and was especially severe 
on Alexander Mather, whom Wesley had 
ordained in 1788 as a ‘ superintendent.’ Tho 
1794 conference was mark^ by fierce de- 
bates ; an address on the sacrament question 
presented by Kilham was Ordered to be torn 
up by the president. The resolutions actual ly 
arri\"ed at went too far in their concessions 
to suit tlie conservative leaders, and a stormy 
agitation was raised throughout the bodV. 
Kilham published a pamphlet, signed ‘Aquila 
and Priscilla,’ going oyer the whole ground 
of controversy. Shortly before the confer- 
ence met in Manchester in 1795 he issued 
his ‘ Martin Luther ’ pamphlet. During the . 
meeting of theconfei«noe he printed another 
in Manchester, sign(^ .‘.]^^ midSila8,’ vindi- 
cating the Wesley’s 
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principles of organisation. The conference 
adopted a ‘ plan of pacification,' which Kil- 
hanf tlionght had ‘ an oppearance of du- 
plicity.’ He wished to remain in Scotland, 
hut the cotiferonce appointed him to Aln- 
wiclv, Northumberland. Here he printed a 
new pamphlet, ‘ The Progress of Liberty,’ 
jdeading for the recognition of popular rights 
in the organisation of methodisin. For this 
he was arraigned before successive district 
meetings, but decision was referred to the con- 
ference, Kilham meanwhile issued several 
fresh pamphlets, including an ‘ Appeal ’ to 
hi.s circuit (24 May 1796). 

The conference of 1796, held in liondon, 
at once proceeded to try Kilham on charges 
founded onif'^his various pnblicntioT»s, which 
certainly contained an undue proportion of 
invective. Such expressions as ‘ persecuting 
Neros,’ applied to methodist leaders, he was 
prepared to .explain, but not to withdraw. 
On the other hand, his agitation was viewed, 
absurdly enough, as inspired by the political 
principles of Thomas Paine. After tlirce 
days’ trial ho was condemned by a unani- 
mous vote, and solemnly ‘ expelled from the 
connexion,’ all the preachoi’s (about one 
hundred and fifty) standing up, and each one 
attesting the justice of the proceeding by 
signing a paper which was placed on the 
coin in union-table. Efforts were made to in- 
duce Kiiham to express jienitonce and apply 
for restoration. Six days after his expulsion 
he w'rote to the president asking whether the 
sentence removed him from the society, and 
whether he could retain a place among the 
‘local ’as distinct from the itinerant preachers. 
Tlie rejily was an offer to confer with him on 
condition that^his letter might be taken as an 
acknowledgment of fault. Ho made a con- 
ciliatory response, and met a delegation from 
conference. Negotiation was at an end as 
soon ns he was informed that he must bind 
himself by the * plan of pacification.’ 

Kilham spent the next' few months in 
visiting his symiiathisers in the north of 
England. Jn October, acting on the sug- 
gestion of Mjoir of Aberdeen, he began a 
monthly mogasine, ‘The Methodist Monitor.’ 
The first step towards a separation from the 
main body oTvi^thodism was taken at Leeds, 
where Ebenej^er Gh^el, purchased from the 
baptists, wae:!,dp(med by Kilham on 6 May 
1797. in conference met at Leeds. 

Kilham had. beei^; appointed a lay delegate, , 
but did not preaeiiit; himself. The conference i 
definitely decideid against the admission of; 
lay represcntatli^^^ ^ther to its own meet- 
ing or to districts pi^tingB, or to form ‘a 
second house pl?^'|s(g^jjatttre<’v On 9 Aug. 
Kilham, wit4 had with- ; 


drawn from the conference, met a number of 
laymen in hlbonezer Chapel, and formed a 
‘ new methodist connexion,’ Kilham becom- 
ing the secretary. The total number who 
joined the new society was about five thou- 
sand. Kilham was now stationed at Sheflield. 
In January 1798 his magazine appeared as 
the ‘ Methodist New Connexion Magazine.* 
The organisation of the now body was com- 
pleted at its conference held in Sheffield at 
Whitsuntide 1798, when Kiiham was re- 
moved to Nottingham. 

l^ate in 1798 he undertook a joumwwith 
I view to extending his connection in Wales. 
He returned to Nottingham at the end of No- 
vember, eomplel ely exhausted, yet struggled 
on with some of his engagements. Ho died 
at Nottingham on 20 l)(^c. 1798, at the early 
age of thirty-six. He was buried in Hockley 
(jhapcl (now primitive methodist^, Notting- 
ham. A marble monument to his memory 
wa.s removed (before 1838) to Parliament 
Street Cbnpel, Nottingham. His portrait, 
engraved by W.Collurd from a likeness taken 
in 1797, is prefixed to his ‘ Life,’ 1838. An 
earlier engraving, from a drawing taken aflor 
deat h, is less satisfactory. Ho married, first, 
at. Easter 1788, Sarah fJroy of Pickering, 
North Riding of Yorkshire (<f. 17.97), by 
wbom he had, besidt'S children who died in 
infancy, a daughter Sarah, who became Mrs. 
Biller; secondly, on 12 April 1798, Hannah, 
daughter of Pet er Spurr of Sheffield, by whom 
he had a posthumous daughter, who died in 
infancy. His Avidow, Hannah Kilham, who 
became a quakeress, is separately noticed. 

Kilham’s publications have only a deno- 
minational interest. Had ho lived it is not im- 
probable that ho might have brought his new 
connexion (now numbering over thirty thou- 
sand members) into reunion with the mniU 
body. Tlie subsc(pient course of methodism 
may be taken as vindicating his cause. He 
injured it by an occasional virulence of aspep-* 
sion that was not in harmony with his general, 
character. ' 1 • 

[Life of Mr. Alexander Kilham [1799V an ' 
autobiography with additions; Life, 1838, based 
on original materials furnished by his widow?-^- 
and' daughter ; Townsend’s Alexander KilhaiA 
[1889]; Myles’s Chronological Hist, of Methb-. 
dists [ 1799 ] ; Tyennan’s Life and Times of John 
Wesley, 1871, iii. 408, 504.] A. G-. 

KILHAM, Mks. HANNAH (1774-. 
1832), missionary and student of 'Africah 
languages, bom at Sheffield on 12 Ang^ 1774, 
was seventh child of Peter and Hannah 
Spurr, respectable tradespeople of Sheffield. 
Although brought up as a member of the 
established church, she was permitted to 
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Hi Wosley’s early morning services, and 
at the ago of twenty joined tlie Wesleyans. 
Jlor mother’s death when she was twelve 
(1786) placed her at the head of the houSe- 
liold, which consisted of her father and five 
l>rothers. Two years after her father died, 
and she was sent to a boarding-school at 
Chesterfield, wliere slie made mons rapid 
progress than lier master ,approv(‘d. On 
12 April 1’798 she became the second wife 
of Alexander Kilham [q,. v.j, founder of the 
‘ methodist new connexion,’ who died at Not- 
tingham eight montlis later (20 Dec. 1798). 
Mrs. Kilham thereu]>OTi opened a day-school 
in Nottingham, spending the vacations atEp- 
•worlh,her husband’s early borne. There she 
became acquainted with the quakers, and in 
1802 joined their society. Slio returned to 
ShelKeld, and though still teaching, busied 
herself in philanthroi^ic work. She origi- 
nated a Society for the Betl.ering of the Con- 
dition of the I’oor, which proved a model for 
many others. 

In 1817 Mrs. Kilham commenced to study 


charge of' all children rescued from slave- 
ships, Mrs. Kilham, with the aid of a matron, 
founded a large school at Charlotte, a moun- 
tain village near Bathurst, and spent the 
rainy season there with her pupils. She then 
proceeded to Inberia (the Free State), visited 
the schools in Monrovia, and arranged for 
sending' the children of the most influential 
natives to England to be trained. About 
23 Feb. 1832 she sailed for Sierra Leone. 
The ves-scl was struck by lightning, and i)ut 
back to Ijiberia. Mrs. Kilham never re- 
covered from the shock, and died three days 
afterwards, at sea, on 31 March 1832. ‘There 
is a silhouette portrait of her in the Friends’ 
picture gallery at Devonshire House, Bishojis- 
gate Street. « 

Besides the works above mentioned Mrs. 
Kilham was the author of several smaller 
educational books : ‘ Scripture Selections,’ 
London, 1817; ‘ Lessons on Language,’ 1818; 
‘ Family Maxims,’ 1818; 'First Lessons in 
Spelling,’ 1818; * Keport on a Kecent Visit 
to Africa,’ 1827 ; ‘ The Claims of West Africa 


the best means of reducing the unw'ritten 
language.s of Africa to ]>rint., so that the na- 
tives might be in.structed in Christianity, 
and produced an eJementary grammar for 
the children in mis.sionary schools at yierra 
.Leone. ' From tu'o native African .sailors 
-who were being educated at Tottmiham Mrs. 
Kilham acquired a good knowledge of the 
' Jaloof and Maudingn languages, and in 1820 
printed anonvmonsly ‘ hirst ijes!5ons in Ja- 
loof.’ 

In October 1823, under tlie au-spices of the 
Friends’ committee ‘ for promoting African 
instruction,’ she sailed with three of their 
missionaries and the two native .sailors for 
St. Mary’s, in the Gambia. Here she at once 
started a school, and made herself readily 
•understood in .laloof to the natives on the 
coast. She tijnght also at Sierra Leone, and 
in July 1824, after thoroughly reconnoitring 
the fields of labour, she returned to England 
to report to the committee of Friends. On 
her arrival she at once proceeded to Ireland, 
and spent several months at work under the 
'British and Iri.sh Ladies’ Society ’ for relief 
"of the famine. On 11 Nov. 1827 she once 
^nore started for Sierra Leone, taking with her 
a number of ‘African School Tract s ’ (London, 
1827),whicl),8he had published in the interval. 
She visited Free Toavu and the villages round, 
and in little more than two months put into 
w'riting the numerals and leading words in 
twenty-five languages. The state of herhealth 
soon compelled her to return home again, 
but on 17 Oct. 1830 she set out on her third 
and last voyage to Free Town. Having obr 
tained permission from the governor to take 


to Christian Instruction,’ 1830, &c. Her 
step-daughter, Mrs. Sarah Biller of St. Peters- 
burg, edited her memoirs and diaries in 1837. 

[Life of Alexander Kilham, Nottingham, 
1790; Memoir of Mr.s. H. Kilham, by her step- 
daiurhter, S. biller, London, 1837 ; a Sketch of 
H. Kilh.-im by Mrs. C. L. Balfour, London, 185t : 
Ijotters of II. K., reprinted from the Friends’ 
Magjizine, London, 1831 ; Smith’s Catalogue.] 

C. F. S. 

KILIAN, Saint (d. 697), apostle of 
Franconia. [See ClLlAN.] 

KILKENNY, WILLIAM dib (d. 1256), 
bishop of Ely and keeper of the seal, was 
possildy a member of the Durham family of 
Kilkenny, but was no doubt of Irish descent 
(SiTKTEES, Jlisf. JhirMnif ii. 229 ; Jlist. 
Ihinelm. Script. Tres, pp. Ixxii, Ixxiv, IxxV, 
Surtees Soc.) He is first mentioned as one 
of the royal clerks in 1235, when he was sent 
byllimry III' on a mission to. the emperor 
I'rodoric (Shtribt, Jtopal and Historical 
Lotterfty i. 463, 4^5). Some time previously 
to 1248 he was made archdeacon of Coventry; 
he also held the prebend of Gonsumpta per 
Mare at St. Paul’s, London (IiB Neve, Fasti, 
i. .508 ; ii. 379). In 1 251 the abbey of Tewkes- 
bury had to provide him with a benefice 
worth forty marks (Ann. Afon. 'i. l47. Rolls 
Ser.) Between Michaelmas 1249 and Fe- 
bruary 1252 he attests the accounts of Peter 
Chaceponc, one of the keepers of the ward- 
robe. In 1260 Kilkenny and Peter de Rivallis 
were temporarily entrusted with the seal (Hot. 
Claus. 34 Hen. Ill, m. 16). Shortly afterwards 
Kill^i^nny received thAs|]t<^ jt^r^e, according 
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to Matthew Paris in tlie same year (1250) 
(iv. 130), but certainly before May 1253, 
when it was entrusted temporarily to Peter 
( 3iaeeporo and John de Lexington, ‘ because 
William de Kilkenny was ill ' (JRot. Mn. 37 
lien, in, m. 9). Kilkenny was again in sole 
possession in the following July (Madox, 
Kvcheqner, i. 69). Matthew Paris speaks of 
him in 125-1 as a clerk and special councillor 
of the king, who was then honourably dis- 
(diarging the duties of chancellor (v. 464). 
At Michaelmas of this year Kilkenny was 
chosen bishop of Ely, and the royal assent 
was given to his election on 25 Dec. lie 
thereupon resigned the seal on 5 Jan. 1255, 
and on 16 Aug. was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Boniface at Belley in Savoy ; the ptjr- 
forrnance of the ceremony abroad is said to 
have angered the bishops and the canons of 
Canterbury {ih. v. 464, 486, 608 ; Le Neve, 
i. 329). Kilkenny made peace with t he abbot 
of Ilamsey respecting the boundaries of the 
abbey and the episcopal property in the fens 
(Matt. Paris, v. 670), and gave tln» monks 
the churches of Melbourn and Swairiiam. In j 
June 1256 Kilkenny was appointed to go I 
on a mission to the king of Castile, and seems ■ 
to have departed next month {Ftedera, i. 313, ' 
llecord ed.) He died atSurgho in tSpain on 
22 Sept., andAvas buried there, but his heart 
was brought back to be interred in his own 
cathedral (Matt. Paris, v'. 688). By his will 
Kilkenny left his church a cope, and two hun- 
dred marks for two chaplains to pray for his 
soul (Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 636). He 
was also a benefactor of the hospital of St. 
John the Evangelist at Cambridge (Moi.- 
LiNGER, Hist. Unit'. Cambr. p. 233). 

Matthew Paris calls Kilkenny ^cancel- 
lari us,’ bit Foss says that he liad only found \ 
two instances in which he is called by that j 
title, both in 37 Hen. Ill, 1253-4 (FaAcra, I 
i. 238 ; Abbrev. Placit, p. 133) ; while in the I 
quittance granted to him at the close of his 
service he is. described as ‘ Gustos sigilli 
nostri in ARgtw^ ’.(MAD0X, i. 71). 

It therefore seexhs probable that he was 
simply keepei*, and not chancellor. Matthew 
Pans describi^hiin as ‘ a truly modest, 
faithful, and v^l-read man, skilled in the 
canon and civil lew, handsome in person, and 
eloquent and prudent* (v. ISO, 464). It does 
not' appear: whether or no he was a relative 
of the lawyer^ Qdo de Kilkenny, who was 
concerned in the ript at Oxford in 1238 (ib. 
iii. 483—4).' ' 

[Matth^ Paris (liolls Ser.); Foss’s Judges of 
England, ii; 375t7 r authorities quoted.] 

'•■■■ >-r V.':. C. L. K. 

Kp^KERRAil,Iidni> (1688-1769), Scot- 
tish judge. Sir James.] , 


KILLEN, JOHN id. 1803), Irish rebel, 
kept an eating-house at the corner of Thomas 
Street, Dublin. Killen was arrested for parti- 
cipation in Emmet’s movement of 23 July 
1803. His trial commenced on 7 Sept, before 
Mr. Baron Daly. Two informers, Michael 
Mahaffey and .Tohn llyan, pedlars by trade, 
swore that on the niglit of 23 July they were 
met by an armed mob, of whom Killen was one, 
and wens forced to take pikes in their haiids 
and join the insurrecl ion. They also testified 
to a definite act of cold-bloodea murder com- 
mitted by Killen himself. On the other side, 
however, numerous witnesses, among them 
.Tunu^s Crosbie,nn army pensioner, swore posi- 
tively that OTi the commencement oi the 
outbreak, at nine o’e^ock in the evening of 
23 .1 uly, Killen had locked his door, and had 
not only not gone out himself, but had tried to 
jm'vent ot hers from doing so. 1 le and several 
of tlio witnesses, in fact, had, it was stated, 
remained in the cellar at Thomas Street till 
the morning of 24 .Inly. James Smith, Kil^. 
len’s landlord, moreover testified to his cha-v’,,. 
racter for loyalty. The evidence in Killen’s 
favour was ably summarised and commented 
on by Curran, wlio d(;fend(*d him. The judge, 
however, sumnual up against the prisoner, ../* 
and the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 

A careful reading of t ho whole case points to 
the conclusion that this decision was entirely 
unjust. Killen protested bitterly from the 
doclt against the verdict, but no reprieve was 
granted. lie was executed on 10 Sept. 1803. 

[Hibernian Magazine for 1803 ; Killcn’s Trial, • 
in lIovroH’s Statu Trials, vol. xxviii.l 

G. P. M-t. 

KILLEN, THOMAS YOUNG (1826- 
188t»), Irish presbyteriau divine, son of Ed- 
ward Killen, a merchant in Ballymena, co. 
Antrim, was born at Ballymena on 30 Oct. 
1826. Jlis boyhood was spent at Glen->^ 
wherry, to which his father removed in 1832if^ 
He was ])rincipa]]y taught by a private tutor, 
and in 1842 entered the old Belfast College, 
where he took several prizes. At the close 
of his fifth session he was sent by the mission 
board of the general assembly as a missionary 
to Camlin, co. Roscomraoh, where he la- 
boured for two years. On 19 May 1848 hie 
was licensed to preach by the presbytery ol 
Carrickfergus, and on 25 Sept. I860 was or- 
dained by the presbytery of Lettorkentiy 
ns minister of 3rd Jlamelton, cb.> Donegi^, 
where his pastorate proved very: succesrfttl. 

In 1 867 he received a call from the congre- 
gation of Ballykelly, co. Londonderry, and 
was installed there on 31 March.- He- took 
a leading part in the Ulster revival of 1859. 

Tn 1862 he bet^ame one of the miitia(-.nrs ot 
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BHlfiist, being installed on 20 Feb. as the 
first minister of the new Duncairn Church, 
which prospered so much under his care that 
it was twice enlarged. He rose to be one of 
the foremost ecclesiastics of the Irish general 
assembly, of which in 1882 he was elected 
moderator. In 1 880 t ho degree of J >. D. was 
conferred on him by the prcsbyterian theo- 
logical faculty (Ireland). He died suddenly 
on 21 Oct. 1886, leaving a widow and sfwen 
children. 

He Was author of ‘ A Sacramental Cate- 
chism ’ (lielfast, 1871), wdiich ran through 
several editions, and was republished in Ame- 
rica. For four years lie edited a monthly 
magazine, the ‘ Kvangelical Witness,’ and on 
the establishment of the ‘ Witness 'newspaper 
in Belfast he wrote much in its columns. Ho 
also pnblisliod sovi'ral sermons and tracts. 

[Personal knowledge.] T. II. 

KILLIGREW, AXNE (1660-1685), 
■poetess and painter, daughter of Dr. Henry 
Killigrew [q. v.], master of the Savoy, was 
born in 1660 in St. Martin’s Lane, Lon- i 
don, shortly before the llestorution, and was j 
christened privately, as tlui offices of the com- 
mon prayer were not thifii publicly allowed. 
Her father was chaplain to the Duke of York, 
and in due course sue became maid of honour 
to Mary of Modena, duchess of 'N'ork ; but in 
]her twenty-fifth (or twenty-sixt h ?) year she 
was attacked by small-jiox, and in .lime 1685 
abe died in her father’s rooms in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. JShe was buried 
15 .Tune 1686 in the chancel of St. John the 
Baptist’s Chapel in the Savoy (entry in re- 
gister, communicated by the late Rev. Henry 
White). According to the copy of tlie in- 
scription upon her monuincut, and given in„ 
her poems of I(»86, since destrovt'd by fire, 
she died on 16 J une. 

In 1086 a quarto volume, ‘ Poems by Mrs. 

^ Anne Killigrew,’ was published. I'o the 
hundred pages of verses there was prefixed 
amezzotint engravingof the author by Becket, 
after a painting by herself, and by way of in- 
troduction there was Dryden’s od(i ‘ To the 
pious memory of the accomplished young 
lady, Mrs. Anne Killigrew, excellent in the 
two sister arts of Poesy and Painting.’ ,T olm- 
son considered this ode to be the noblest in 
onr langtingc — a judgment then bold and 
now scarcely intelligible. Her own verses 
are forgotten, but .she seems to have been a 
woman of sincere piety and much charm of 
character. Dryden alludes to paintings of 
Jacaes II and his queen by Anno Killigrew, 
and to pictures of country scenery. Three 
of her paintings are mentioned in her poems, 
and. S:^ others were sold in her brother Ad- 
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miral Killigrew’s collection in 1 727. Besides 
Becket’s engraving of Anne Killigrew, an 
engraving was made by Chambers fronl her 
own painting for Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Pai nti ng ; ’ and there is a scarce mezzot i nt from 
the same painting by Blosteling. Lowndes 
mentions large-paper (folio) copies of Anne 
Ivilligrew’s ‘ Poems,’ with a portrait dilFerent 
from that in the ordinary copies. 

[Ballard’s Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain, 1742, pp. 337-46; Wood’s Athena? 
Oxon. od. Bliss, ir. 023 ; Loflie’s Memorials of 
the Savoy, 1878, pp. 199-206; Cibher’.s Lives 
of the Poets, ii. 224-6; Granger's Biog. Hist. 
1775 , vol. iv. class X. p. 129; Boase and Court- 
ney’s Bibliotheca Cornubionsis, 1874, i. 280; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 1849, ii. 450, 
4 . 57 ; Miss R. O. Clayton’s English Female Ar- 
tist s, i>p. 69-70.] G. A. A. 

KILLIGREW, CATHERINE or KA- 
TllFRINE, Ladv (16iK) P-1683), a learned 
hnly, wife of Sir Henry Killigrew [q. v.], was 
the Iburth daughter of Sir Anthony (kioko, 
kilt. [q. v.], of Giddy Hall, Essex, by Alice, 
thiuglit(?r of Sir William Waldcgrave, knV., 
of Suffolk (Vmtatum of Essex^ Harl. Soc. 
I’libl., xiii. 89). , Her elder .sister was wife 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon [q. v.] She is said to 
have been proficient in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. She married Sir Henry Killigrew on 
4 Nov. I66.5. Sir John Harington, in the 
notes to book xxxvii. of his translation of 
‘ Grlnndo Furioso,’ has preserved some Latin 
linc?a in which she asked her sister Mildred, 
wife of Cecil, lord Burghley, to use her influ- 
ence to get her husband excused from going 
on un embassy to France. Theverses were re- 
rinted in Fuller’s ‘Worthies.’ On 21 Dec. 
.583 she gave birth to a still-born child, and 
on 27 Dec. she died. She was buried in the 
chnrch of St. Thomas the Apostle, London. 
It was burnt down during the great fire, but 
Stow, in his ‘ Survey,’ has preserved the fotir 
Ijutiu inscriptions on her monument, includ- 
ing one by herself and one bY Andrew Mel- 
ville (1646-1622) [q. v.} f r. - v 

[Sir .John Haringtoh’s S^OtWl ' to Orlando 
Furio.so; Fuller’s Worthier j.Kitlard’s Memoirs 
of Learned Ijodies; Stow’s .I^don; Harl. Soc. 
Registers, vol. vi; ; ArChssiJog. xviti. 100.] 

; ’ T. F. n. 

KILLIGREW, CHARLES (1665-1726), 
master of the revels, born at Maestricht on 
29 Dec. 1666, was son of.;Thoinas Killigrew 
the elder [q. v.], by lus'6ecoi4d w^ife, Char- 
lotte, daughter of John . db Hesse of Hol- 
land (Boase, ColU&taixta’Comvbiemia^ s. v.) 
He was gentleman of thA privy chamber to 
Charles II, 1670, Jaanos LC^ 1686, and Wil- 
liam and the revels 
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in. 1(580, patentee of Jlrury Lane Theatre m 
1(582, and commissioner of prizes in 1707. 
He lived at .Somerset Mouse, I<ondon, and 
Tljornham Mall, Sutfolk. Ilis varied ac* 
quirements won him the friendship of Dryden; 
(cf. Dedication of Juvenal, 1693, p. xxiii), 
Humphrey Prideaux, and others. He was 
buried in the Savoy on 8 Jan. 1724-6, leaving 
by his -wife .Jemima, niece of Richard Boken- 
lijim, mercer, of London, two sons, Charles 
(rf. 176(5) and Guilford, (will registered in 
R 0. C. 1 .'5, Romney), llis library was sold 
in December following. 

[Tloase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ; Mal- 
colm’s Anecdotes, pp. 427, 431 ; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i. 204, 219; Gent, Mag. 1833, 
i. 27 ; Downes’s llosciu.s Anglicanus, pp. 16, 
39 ; Alonnys for Secret Services (Camd. Soc.), 
p. .34 ; Academy, 2.5 April 1874, p. 458 ; Fitz- 
gerald’s Hist, of the .Stage ; Cal. .State Papers, 
Trous. .Sor. ; Addit. MSS. 12201, 20726 ff. 16, 
37, 28227 f. 32 ; Chester’s Lotidon Marrijigo 
Licences (Foster), col. 792.] G. G. 

KILLIGREW, SiK HENHY (rf. 1(50.‘5), 
diplomatist and ambassador, was the fourth 
son of John Killigrew of Arwonack, of an 
old (lomish family, by Elizalwdh, sc^cond ■ 
danght (‘r of James Trewenard of 'I’rewenard | 
(pedigree in Vivian’s Visitations <>f Cornwall, 
p. 208). He was probably educated at Cam- 
bridge, but there is no definite information 
on the point. On 1 8 Feb. 1662-3 he was re- 
turned member of parliament for Ijaunces- 
ton (^Members of thel^arliament of JEnglanrl, 

f it. i. p. .378). He assisted Sir Peter Carew 
q, V.] in escaping to the continent in J anuary 
1663 -4, and during the remainder of Mary’s 
reign a])pear8 to nave been in exile, ilo 
was at Paris, ih July 1666, wheti he was <le- 
scribed by the Engbsh authorities as a rebel 
\CaL atate Papers, For. Ser. 1663-8, p. 2J18). 
Sir .Tames Melville states that ‘ Harry Killy- 
grew, an Englis.j^entilman, my auld friend,’ 
hold his horsewhilehegot his’ wound dressed 
after his e8ca|iie from St. Quentin {Memoirs, 
p. 36). Killi^prew was recalled to England 
on the accession of Elizabeth, and she em- 
ployed him Oi^: ^ripus diplomatic missions, 
including oae'tb;Oennany m connection with 
negotiations f(^ A defensive league. In .Tuly 
1669 he weai^ jfori a short time to assist 
Throckmorton,, in I^npe. In June 1666 ho 
was sent on a inUsion ii*6m Elizabeth to the 
Queen of Scots^ for the * declaration of sundiy 
things necessary to be reformed between them 
for the prqservaiio&:hf their amity ’ (Instruc- 
tions to Henry State Papers, 

Scott. Ser. i. 23i5Y ’;Ht»pturned in the follow- 
ing July, and murder of Damley 

was again 8ent..:^;0C<^and with a specif 
message to which ho 


delivered to her ‘ in a dark chamber ’ {ih. p. 
24,3). On 20 April 1672 he was elected 
M.P. for Truro. In September 1.572 he wa.s 
again sent to Scotland, iti connection with 
the negotiations for the surrender of the 
Queen of Scots to the protestant lords. 

I They came to nothing, but Killigrew ulti- 
i mutely succeeded in persuading Elizabeth 
i to send an English force to assist in the 
siege of the castle of Edinburgh ' Ho re- 
mained in Scotland till the castle fell, and 
in numerous letters to Burghley minutely 
described the siege, and the negotiations con- 
nected with its surrender {ib. Scott. Ser. and 
For. Ser.) Subsequently he was employed 
in similar dijdomatic missions in Scotland, 
j Germany, France, and the Low Countries. 

. While ill attendance on the Earl of Essex 
i in Franco he -was knighted on 22 Nov. 1691. 
i Ho died in the si>ring of 1602-3, his will 
' being proved on 1(5 April. 

Ll(»ydenlogiso.sKi]ligrewinhis‘ Worthies’ 
for his learning- and his artistic accomplish-// 
nieiits. He states while a good mu*:;: 

sician, he was spe/cially skilled as a painter# ^ 
bt'ing ‘ a Diiroi* for proportion ; a Goltzius .• 
for u bold touch, variety of posture, a curious ! 
and true shadow ; an Angelo for his happy ■ 
fancy, and an Holbein for oyl -works,’ bu^j; no, , 
autlumticated work of his brush is known. ' 
Killigrew gave 140/. to Emmanuel College, 
i Cambridge, for the purchase of St. Nicholas . 

: Hostel, the materials of Avhich were applied 
; to the construction of the lodge for.Dr.Lau- 
: rence Chaderton [q. v.], the first master. ..His 
i London residence was in Lothbury. 
i On 4 Nov. 16(56 Killigrew married in the 
j church of St. Peter-lo-Poor, London, Cathe- 
j rine, fourth daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke 
I [see Killigkew, Cathhuinb]. She died in 
' 168.3, and on 7 Nov. 1690 ho was married, 
in the same church to Ja61 de Peigne, a 
Frenchwoman. She was naturalised in June s' 
1601 (i6. Dom. Ser. lGOl-3, p. 60),' and 
19 April 1617 she married (5eoi*ge Down-^-' 
ham [q. v.j, bishop of Derry (Boasb, Colle^i*:_i ’ 
Cornitbiensia, p. 4,64). By his first 
Killigrew had four daughters: Anne, m^iv’ , 
ried first to Sir Henry Neville, and secondly’ v: 
to George Carleton [q. v.J, bishop of Chiches-,. 
ter; Elizabeth, man-ied first to Sir JopAtha^'; ; 
Trelawny, knt., secondly tb Sir Thomas Rey^/?, .,; 
nell, knt., and thirdly to Sir Thomas Ijovror,.^; 
knt. ; Mar>', to Sir Reginald MohufiT a»d’./ 
Dorothy, to Sir Edwin Seymour. By 1^'";.'.' 
second wife ho had a daughter, Jane, .AUfJ. ^ 
t-w'o sons, Joseph and Heniy, the ibmie|^if • 
whom, only ten years of age at his ftttlwis 
death, succeeded to the estates. - . / / ; 

[A Remembrance of Henry Kyllegmw^ Jour- 
nyes in her Majesty’s seryice, and by 
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iDt-nt from Lordo Treasurer, from the last yeare 
of Queene Marye, is printed in I^eonard Howard’s 
Collection of Letters, pp. 184-8, from the British 
MuseUm Lausd. MS. 106. There are mimorotts 
diplomatic letters hy him in the British Museum, 
tlio Becord Office, and elsowhei’e, the majority 
of which have now been calendared in the State 
Papers series. For the facts of his life see 
Vivian’s Visitationaof Cornvrall, 1887 , pp. 268 - 9 ; 
Boase’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis and (’ollec- 
taneu Cofnnbiensia; Parochial History of Corn- 
vrall, i. 397-400 ; Wootton’s Bjironetago ; Peek’s 
Desiderata; David Lloyd’s Worthies ; Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs ; Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. 
ii. 345-9, 663 . J T. V. II, 

KILLIGREW, HENRY, D.D. (1613- 
17(X)), divine, the fifth son of Sir Robert 
Killigrew [q. v.], by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry AVoodhouse of Kimberley, Norfolk, 
was Dorn at the manor of Hanworth, near 
Hampton Court, on 11 Feb, 1612-13. He 
Was educated under Thomas lAirnaby [q. v.J, 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, us a com- 
moner in 1628, and .soon af(erward.s became 
a student. Two years later he contributed 
Latin ver.ses to a volume, ‘ Rritannite Na- 
talis,’ published at the uuiv'crsity. lie gra- 
duated B.A. on 6 July 1632, atid became 
. one of the quadragesimal collectors. On 
4 July 1638 he was created M . A . ( )n 1 3 March 
1638 a play called ‘The Conspiracy’ was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall (Akher, 7Vrt??.- 
ficript of the lief/ister)*, iv. 385), It was sur- 
rcptitiou.sly publi.shed in quarto form from an 
imjierfect transcript from (he original copy, 
which, with its author, wa.s then in Italy. 
It was to be pei’fonued before the king on 
occasion of the marriage of the eldest .son of 
, the fourth Earl Pembrok(^ to tlio daughter 
of the first Duke of Huckingham, and it was 
afterwards acted at the Hluckfriars 'riieatre. 
In 1653 Killigrew puhli.shed a corrected ver- 
sion of the play, in folio, with a fre.sh title, 

• * Pallantus and Bhidora.’ The preface stales 

"f, that Ben Jonson had praijjed it; wliile, ac- 
‘Cording to l^angbaine, JjOrd Falkland d<v 
.fended it against some critics by saying tliat 
the author was only seventeen (really twenty- 
one) when he put language .suited for a man 
of thirty into the mouth ora lad of. seventeen. 
The play shows some skill lorn youthful au- 
.thor. Sir Charles Sedley’s ‘ Tyrant King of 

; Crete ' was an adaptation from Killigrcw’s ; 

, . .epori the outbreak of the civil war m | 

T64if.^illigrew became chaplain to the king’s | 
arm}{^a$id in November he was created D.D, ! 
at*Oxh)rd. ‘ Immediately afterwards he was j 
appointed chaplain to James, duke of York, j 
andakthe Restoration in 1660 was made al- 
moner to the Duke of York, superintendent 


of the affairs of his chapel, prebendary of the 
twelfth stall at Westminster, and rector of 
Wheathamsted in Hertfordshire. Killigrew 
resigned the rectory in 1673 in favour of Dr. 
John Lambe, husband of his daughter Eliza- 
beth, who died on 28 Oct. 1701, in her fifty- 
first year. Killigrew had a salary of 1 00/. a 
year as chaplain and almoner to the Duke of 
York (/LV/. MSS. Co7nm. 8th Ren. pt. i. p. 
278), and in 1663 he was appointed master of 
the Savoy, in succession to Sheldon. Killi- 
grew's sister, Lady Shannon, was one of 
Charles Il’s mist resses. 

According to some writers the final ruin 
of the Savoy Hospital was the result of Killi- 
grew’s improvidence and greed. A bill was 
pa.s.sedin 1607 abolishing its privileges of sanc- 
tuary, 'The hospital was. leased out in tene- 
ments, and the master appropriated the pro- 
fits; among t he leases granted was one (1699) 
to Henry Killigrew, the patentee of Drury 
T^ane 'Theatre, forhis lodgings in the Savoy, at 
a rent of 1/. a year for forty years. Killigrew 
and other masters granted licenses of mar- 
riage. ]']ach of ( he four chaplains had 26/. a 
year, and when Killigrew died all of (hem 
were holding pluralities. Among them was 
his son-in-law. Dr. Lambe (appointed in 
1677). In 1702 the chaplains were dejn-ived 
of office, and the hospital dissolved. The 
chaplains pointed out that about 1674 
diaries 11 had taken for other uses parts of 
I the hospital allotted to the master and poorer 
1 persons in the hospital. Killigrew, after 
j vainly trying to get them back, compensated 
( .some of tlie sufTerers by pensions and doles. , 
] He had also spent money on the chapel of 
j the liospital and Henry VII’s Chapel at 
j Westminster. Killigrew gave 60/. towards 
! the coinjdetion of the building of Christ 
I (fiiupcb, Oxford, finished in 1605 (Wood) 
j Aiitif/uitien^ Sic., 1786, iii, 448). He died on 
j 1 4 March 1 000- 1 700 (Luttkell, Brief Hela- 
! tion of State Affairs, 1857). Killigrew’s 
■ wife, .Inditli, was buried at. the Savoy on 
’ 2 Feb. 1682-3. His daughter Anno and 
son.s Henry and James are ‘hoticod sepa- 
rately. 

Killigrew' x>uhlished ; .1. ‘Sermons [22] 
preached ... at AVhiteliall ... . and . . .at 
the Chappell at St. James,’ London, 1686.. 
2 . ‘ Twenty-five Sermons preached before 
the King,’ London, 1695; published by 
Bishop Patrick (Lowndes, Bibl. Manual), 
and some separate sermons. He contributed 
Latin verses to the Oxford collections : ‘Bri- 
tanniro Natalis,’ 1630 ; ‘ Musarum Oxonien- 
sium pro Rege suo Soteria,’ 1633 ; * Musarum 
Oxoniensium Charisteria pro Serenissima Re- 
gina Maria,’ 1038; Anglo-Batava,’ 

1041 . A poejn .T^- js , among the 
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Malone MSS., '.Bodleian Library, No. 13, 
p. 71. 

[Ilo5.so and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornubien- 
sis, 1874, i. 290-1, iii. 1256; Genest’s History 
of the English Stage, 1832, X, 109, 150; Wood’s 
Fii.sti Oxonienses, 1815, i. 465, 606; Wood’s 
Athenie Oxonienses, 1820, iv. 621-3; Walker’s 
Numbers and Sufferings of the Clergy of the 
Church of EngIaDd,1714,pt.ii, p. 290 ; Malcolm’s 
Londinium Redivimm, 1803, iii. 400, 408, 412- 
’dlS, 420 ; Rev. W.. J.. Loftie’s Memorials of the 
Savoy, 1878, pp. 152-3, 156-8, 209 ; Lang- 
baine’s Hramatick Poets, 1698, p. 82 ; Clutter- 
buck’s Hertfordshire, 1816, i. 617-19; Pepys’s 
iJiary, 22 Nov. 1663; Le Neve’s Kuights, Harl. 
Soc. Publ. viii. 39.] G. A. A. 

KILLIGREW, HENRY (d. 1712), ad- 
miral, son of Henry Killifp-ew, D.D. [tj. v.], 
and brother of James Killigrew [q. v.J, was 
made, after some service as a volunteer, lieu- 
tenant of the Cambridge in 166(5 ; from her 
he was moved to the Sapphire, and in 1 668 
to t,ho Constant Warwick. In .lanuary 1672- 
1673 he was made captain of the hWe-ster, 
from which he was moved to the Bonadven- 
ture, and afterwards to the Monde, one of 
the ships with Prince Rupert through the 
summer of 1673. After the peace he was 
continuously employed in the 3lediterratiean, 
on the African coast, where he successively 
commanded the Swan prize in 1674, the Har- 
wich and the Henrietta in 1675, the Bristol 
and the Royal Oak in 1676, and tho Mary 
in 1678-9, returning to England in her in 
June 1679. In 1680 he commanded the 
^Leopard and the Foresight; in 1683-t he 
was captain of the Montagu in the expedition 
to Tangier under I^ord Dartmouth, and of 
the Mordaunt in 1684-5 for a voyage to the 
Gambia. In 1686 he wont out to tho Medi- 
terranean in the Dragon as commodore of a 
small squadron for the suppression of piracy. 
A. detailed account of this voyage, with a 
description of the several places visited, was 
written by G. .Wood, Killigrew’s clerk in 
the Dragon, and formerly in the Royal Oak 
and Mary {A.ddit^ MS. 19306). Ilowevor 
interesting, th^ commission was uneventful, 
with the exception pf a running light on 8 Dec. 
1687 with a 8all<^ cruiser, which shot away 
the Dragon’s fore and main topmasts, and thus 
escaped. In the course of tne action Killi- 
grew was severely 'wounded by tho bursting 

* firen. lift: returned to England in May 
1689, was promoted to be vice-admiral of the 
blue,^and during the summer Wd his flag in 
the Kent in the Channel. In December he was I 
appointed commander-in-chief of a powerful 
squadron, which ih.th^ following March sailed 
for the ^lediterranehh'ttc oppose tho passage 
of the Toulon, fleeh^'tbL^ceat. On 9 May 1690 


ho was refitting at Cadiz after a stormy pas- 
sage, when he learned that Chateau-Renault 
was at sea, with ten ships of tho line. On 
the 10th Killigrew, having been joined by 
some of his ships from Gibraltar, "was able to 
pursue with fifteen ; but they "were foul, and 
sailed badly, and (jlmtoau-Ilcnault, having 
waited to ascertain their force, easily sailed 
away from them [cf. Herbert, Arthur, 
Earl of Torrington]. By the next morning 
the French squadron was hull down from the 
English van, which itself was hull down from 
the rear ; and Killigrew, judging further 
pursuit useless, returned to Cadiz, whence, 
after arranging , for tho several services in 
the Mediterranean, he sailed home. Bad 
weather still opposed him. He was thirty- 
five (lays on the passage to Plymouth, and 
i Avheii he arrived tlui battle of Beachy Head 
had been fought, and the French for the time 
w(3r(i inastiirs of thq f!hnnnel. On the Super- 
se.s8i(ui (jf the Earl of Torrington, Killigrew, 
Kir Richard Haddock [(j. v.], and Sir John 
A.shby [q.v.J were appointed joint comman- 
ders-in-chief till December, when they "were 
8up(!rso<lt?d by Admiral Edward Russell' 
(afterwards Earl of Orford) [q, v.], Killigrew 
remaining with him as admiral of the blue ■ 
squadron. In 1(592 he had no command, but; 
in 1693 was again one of the joint admirals,} 

I with Sir Clowdisley Khovell fq. v.] and Sir 
[ Ralph Delavnll [(j. v.] On 16 April 1693 he 
was appointed also a lord commissioner of the 
admiralty. After tho disaster which befell 
the Kmyrna fleet in June 1693 [see Rooke, 
Sir George'], Killigi*ew, together "with De- 
lavall, was dismissed from the command. It 
was said, and by many believed, that they 
were both in the interi'st of King James, 

1 and that the loss was due to treachery On 
! their j>art (Burnet, Hift. of his own fims^ 
j Oxford ed., iv. 180). It is possible that Kil- . 

I ligrew’s sympathies were, theoretically, with . 

' the banished king; but there was no reason. :' 
j to suspect him of giving them a practical,’,. 

form, and though deprived of his command,.. 

I he remained at the admiralty till May 1694. ; ' 

In 1702 he pointed out, in a memorial to 
I crown, that, although discharged from the 
command of tho fleet on 0 Nov. 1693, he had. : ' 
not received any pay or allowance till 1699, - 
when he had been granted half-pay as admiral ; 
of the blue from 1 Oct. 1697. His prayeT:;}. i 
that he might bo allowed full pay from 
to 1697, and that his present allowance might , ,-V.‘ 
he increased to full pay as admiralr Of tlie : 
blue, was refused, the report on the petition 
further stating that, as war had been agppiitf 'f ’’ 
declared, he could not receive half-pay,;. or 
any other allowance except by special gra^ ’4 
from her majesty. He was 
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a j)t‘nsiou of 700/. a year {Hmm Office Jte- 
rorfh, Admiralty, vol. xi.), rather more than 
half-pay. lie died at his seat near St. Albans 
on 9 Nov. 1712. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. i. 338 ; commission 
lists and other documents in Public Ilecowl 
Office ; Burchett’s Transactions at Sea ; Lediard’s 
Naval History ; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. i. 291, iii. 1256.] J. K. L. 

KILLIGREW, .TAMES (</. 1695), cap- 
tain in the navy, son of Henry Killigrew, 
D.D. [q. V.], and brother of Admiral Henry 
Killigrew [q. v.J, was appointed lieutenant 
of the Port.smouth on 5 Sept. 168S. On 
11 April 1090 hewa.s promoted to bi^ captain 
of the Sapphire, was employed in her cruis- 
ing in the Cliannel, and in July 1091 cap- 
tured a large French privateer. In 1<)92 he 
commanded the York, in 1693 the Crown, 
from which he was moved into the Plymouth 
' of 00 gums, and sent with Admiral llussell 
to the Mediterranean. In January 1091-5 
he was cruifjing to the southward of .Sardinia 
in command of a detached .squadron of live 
ships, when, on the 18th, they sighted two 
French men-ot-war, the Content of 00, and 
the Trident of 52 guns. In the chase the 
Plymouth, being far ahead of her consoHs, 
closed with and engage<l the enemy. She 
was much over-matched, and sullertid se- 
verely. Killigrew and many of his men 
wore killed. Hut the French shijts had been 
delayed till the other English ships came up, | 
and, being unable to escape, were both cap- | 
tured. They were taken into Me.ssina, and ; 
Wore afterwards added to the English navy. 
The question was afterwards raised by his 
brother, the admiral, whether his ('state was 
hot entitled to share in the priz(i-mon('y, and 
evidence was adduced to the eftect that the 
' two French ships were disabhjd and virtu- 
. ally beaten by the Plymouth’s lire, llus- 
hell.. who was comraanJer-in-chicf in the 
Meditermnean at the time, presided over the 
.admiralty, and he decided that as Killigrew 
“was killed early in the action, and the Ply- 
mouth was beaten off by the French ships, 
the priz(j-motiey was payable only to the 
captains of tlie Carlisle, Falmouth, and Ad- 
venture, which actually took them. Al- 
though presumably in accordance with the 
regtilations of the day, such an award now 
Appears unjust. 

[Oharuock’s Biog. Nav. n. 327 ; ITonie Office 
BeCotds (Admiralty), vol. iv. 16 July, 31 Aug. 
1696.] J. K. L. 

KILLIGREW, Sib ROBERT (1679- 
1^3), courtier, grandson of John Killigrew 
of Arwennack, Cornwall, and soh of SiK 
WiLUAM KilliobbWj by Margaret, daughter 


of Thomas Saunders of Uxbridge, Middlesex, 
was bom in London, probably in J<579. llis 
father, though always in debt, kept up a. large 
house in Lothbury, London, and held the post 
of groom of the privy chamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, by whom he was granttid the right 
to farm the profits of the seals of the queen’s 
bench and common pleas. This priviltJgc was, 
in spite of numerous protests, confirmed to 
him by. the queen in 1577 (see liuryhJey 
Papers, Lan-sclowne MSS. 25 and 8.3). In* 
return for liis perrjuisite Killigrew supported 
the court intere.st in parliament, where he re- 
pre.sented Helston in 1572, Penryn in 1581, 
and the county of Cornwall in 1697. lie wa.s 
knighted by James I at Theobalds on 7 May 
1603, and represented Liskeard .in the par- 
liament of 1601. Appointed' chamberlain of 
the exchequer for 1606-6, Sir William Killi- 
grew sat once more for Penryn in 161 1, and 
died in Jjothbury on 23 Nov. 1022 (P. C, C. ' 
Savile, p. 96). 

As ‘Robert Killegrew of Hampshire’ lie 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
29 Jan. 1590-1, aged 11. In 1601 ho was 
returned to parliament for St. Mawes, Corn- 
wall. Knighted by James I at. Hanworth 
on 23 July 1603, he sat for Newport in the 
jiarliament of the following year, and was 
sitting for Helston in May 1614, -when during 
the debate on ‘ undertaking’ ho ‘ ofiorod t(> 
jdiick Sir Roger Owen off his chair,’ or at 
any rate ‘ laid hands on hjm, used an unkind 
countenance to him, and sharp words.’ His 
sequestration was demanded, but on the in- 
tercession of Sir Edward Montagu, and con- ^ 
sidering the circumstance that ‘his father, 
hrothei’, and uncle, all in the house do con- 
demn the fact,’ ho was allowed to aiiknow- 
Icdge his error at the bar (jComnmts' Journals, 
i.48.3). Killigrew represented Newport again 
in 1621, Penryn in 1623, Cornwall in 1625, 
Tregony in 1020, and Bodmin in J028. The 
family interest in Cornish boroughs must 
have been very strong, since .in 1614, while 
his father was still alive, and other members 
of the family held Cornish seatsj Sir Robert 
gave a seat at Helston to Sir'Jaaaes White- 
locke (JLiher P'ameUcm, p, 41; cf. Coujrt- 
NKY, Parl.ItepreaentaUon-^ Cornwall, p. 18). 

In the middle of May 161$ Killigrew, who 
had just emerged from, the Fleet prison — 
the cause of his confinement is imknown — 
paid a visit to Sir Welter Raleigh in the 
Tower. On leaving Raleigh^ he 'was hailed 
from a window by another prisoner. Sir 
Thomas Overburjr. Killigrew had been on 
friendly terms with Oyerbury, and stood for 
some minutes in private opiitersation with 
him. For this onenoe vhe...was on 19 May 
copimitted onee (Win- 
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WOOD, Me7nonaUf iii. 455), but his detention 
was a short one, as on 7 July 1613 he was 
appointed captain or keeper of Pendennis 
Castle for life ( State Papet's, Dom. Ser. 1611- 
1613, p. 242). That he permitted Killi^ew 
to converse with Overbury was one of the 
chuTf^os brought against Sir William Waad, 
lieutenant of the Tower, previous to his dis- 
missal in June 1613. But Killigrew was 
more intimately concerned with the mystery 
in wliich Overbury’s death was^ involved, 
lie had obtained a great reputation among 
tlie courtiers as a conooctor of drugs and 
cordials, and as a man of general scientific 
attainments (see a letter of his to Sir Dudley 
(krleton on a perspective glass ; ib. 1618-19). 
According to a statement made by Killigrew 
at the investigation regarding Overbury’s 
last days (3 Oct. 1615) Somerset bud in May 
1613 sent to him on three separate occasion.s 
for one of his white powders. The first of these 
powders was avowedly for Overbury, ami 
was to he forwarded, he was told, in answin- 
to the prisoner’s own reijuest for an emetic 
(see Cardiitbb, Jiiston/f li. 182). Somerset 
alleged that it was one of Killigrew’s powtlers 
that had sUch bad ofteets on Overbiiiy on 
the. night of 3 June 1613. But it came out 
in the evidence that these effects wen^ attri- 
butable to a fourth powder, and Killij^’ew 
solemnly affirmed that Somerset had from 
him but three, all of which were ^uito harm- 
less, aud similar to those he was in the habit 
of dispensing (Amos, The Great Oyer of 
Poisonmg^ pp, 106-7, 144). (In Somerset’s 
downfall Killigrew found a friend in Buck- 
ingham, who wrote on his behalf to Bacon 
in 1619 about a 'suit for certain concealed 
lands. He lest favour by a duel which he 
had with Capthih Burton on 7 Jan. 1018, hut 
recovered it sufficiently to ho appointed pro- 
thonotary of cbtUicery for life on 31 Oct. 
1618. In'ldlO hie was granted some lands 
in Windsor P’prest, and from this date until 
his death, hie accumulated small perquisites 
about the court.', ., He would have obtained 
more both^^lijli iSpns on his own ac- 
count if offence to Bucking- 

ham by his 'i^mplainte against his agent, Sir 
James Bagge>(see il^lKgreW’s letter to Lord 
Conway, FoBb^U, ii. 67). In 1625 

a grant of web' p^ade to him by parlia- 
Inent for 1^e; ^phir Of three Cornish strong- 
holds, the ogsitl^ of Bt. Mawes, St. Michael's 
Mount, ana''l^i^(teQnia. In this year also, 
in a debate cc^^nklnff .the supply demanded 
by the new Icmg," .i^uligrew moved in the 
interest of thepiM^ thpt the question should 
not be put, ' from the royal 

party the humiUa^l^ bl^^Ti defeat {Debates 
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i 8 Sept. 1626 it wa.s mentioned that ho was 
likely to succeed Sir Dudley Carleton as resi- 
dent ambassador to the States-general, and 
he was actually appointed on 7 Feb. follow- 
ing {Cal. State Papers^ Dora. Ser. 1626-0), 
On 2 Jan. 1030, once more in England, he 
was appointed vice-chamberlain to the queen. 
Killigrew was an original shareholder in the 
New Kiver Company, incorporated 21 June 
1019, and bore a part in the draining of the 
Lindsey Level in 1630 {ib. 1029-81, p. 426). 
He died at his coujitry seat, Kineton Park, 
i Hanworth, in the .spring of 1633. His will 
j wa.s proved 12 May 1633 (P. C. 0. Russell, 
69). Although he .shared the fiery temper 
characteristic of his family, Killigrew was a 
man of mucli original ity and business capacity. 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir Henry 
^Voodhou.se of Kimberley, Norfolk, and niece 
of Sir Francis Bacon (BlomBfikud, Noifolkf 
i.v. 353). She survived him, and remarried 
Sir Thomas Stafford, gentleman-usher to 
(Jiieen Henrietta Maria. The Countess of* 
"NV urwick nunarks of her in herautobiograpbyr . 
(Percy Soc. 1848, j). 9), ‘ she was a cunning; 
old woman who had been herself too much; 

I and was too long ver.scd in amoure.’ Killi- ' 
I grew had five sons, including William (affcer- 
1 wards Sir William), Thomas the dramatist^ 
and Henry the divine, who are separately 
noticed, and seven daughters, one of whom, 
Elizabet h, married Francis Boyle, first vis- 
count Shannon. She had a daughter by 
Charles II, Charlotte Jemima Ilenrietta 
Boyle, alias Fitzroy {d. 1684), who became 
Countess of yarraouth (.J acob, Enylisk Peer-. ' 
age, ii. 482 ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vii. 
258, viii. 98). 

[Boasd and Courtney’s Bibl. Comub. ; Ar- 
clueologia, xviii. 99 (pedigree) ; Vivian’s Visita- 
tions of Cornwall, 1887»pp. 208, 271 ; Mi.seellanea 
Genoalog. and Herald, new ser. i. 370 ; 'Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Metcalfe's Knights, 
Append, p. 222; 8pedding’.s Bacon, passim ; Harl. ' 
MSS. 7002 and 7006 ; Sloano MS. 203, fol. 3»; ; 
Dngdale’s Hist, of Irn hanking, 1772, p. 424 ;, . 
Nichols’s Progre.sscs of James I, ii. 641 ; W. P,^ 
Courtney's Pari. Representation of Cornwilll, pp> ' 
42, 169, &c. ; Gardiner’s History, v. 429 ; 
turns of Members of Pari. ; Notes and QuCriM,,;;^ 
4th ser. vii. 454, 550.] .• 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS (1612-1685^]; 
dramatist, son of Sir Robert Killii^w 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Henry WoodneSij^S; 
bom in Lotbbury, London, 7 VeK 
was baptised on the 20th at St. Margftrei*«^-i^; 
Lothbury. While a child he used,ACcpt4tiilii0 
to Sir .John Mennis, to go to the 
and when the manager asked fbx 
personate devils, to volunteer^ aiid;'' 
the play for nothing. Appointi^;^|ii|*p^^ 
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page to Charles T, he remained constant to 
the fortunes of that monarch and his suc- 
cessor. lie married, 29 June 1(136, Cecilia 
or Cicely, daughter of Sir John Crofts of 
Saxham, SutroTk, by whom he had a son 
llenry. A dispute on jealousy between Killi- 
grow and Miss Crofts supplied Thomas Carew 
[q. V.] with the subject of a duet, which, 
with full acknowledgment of indebtedness, 
is printed by Killigrew at the close of part ii. 
of his ‘ Cicilia and Clorinda,’ whence it was 
transferred to the 1071 edition of Carew’s 
poems. Carew also wrote a poem ‘ (.)n the 
Manage of T. K. and C. C. The. morning 
stormie,’ which a])pears in liis ‘ Poems,’ ed. 
1640, and an anonymous epithalamium w'as 
among 8ir Thomas Philli]»ps’s MS.S. 4001. 
The lad)r died 1 Jaii. 1037-8, and in 1040 
Quarles issued his ‘ Sighes at the contem- 
porary deaths ’ of ‘ Mistress Cicely Killegrve ’ 
and her sister the Countess of Cleveland. 

Killigrew was in France in lOO.”), and 
while there wrote a letter concerning the 
‘ Possessing and Disj)ossessing of several 
Kuns in the Nunnery at Tours in France,’ 
three sheets folio, dated (Jrleans, 7 Dec. 1035. 
Manuscripts of this are in the Dodleian ( Ash- 
molean MS. 8(X), art. iii. ff. 21-7) and in 
the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(Pepys Coll. No. 8.‘183). It is reprinted in 
the ‘European Magazine,’ 1803, xliii. 102- 
100. This was followed by the ‘ l*risoners ’ 
and ‘ Claracilla,’ two tragi-comodies, 12mo, 
1041. In the lOOl collection of Killigrew^’s 
works the former, the scene of which is Sar- 
dinia, is dedicated tohis ‘ Dear Niece, the Lady 
Crompton,’ and is the only play in the col- 
lection which is said to have been written in 
London ; tht; second piece, ‘ Claracilla,’ which 
is dedicated to his ‘ Dear Sister, the Lady 
Shannon,’ and has its scene in Sicily, wms 
written while he was in Home. Doth -were, 
produced at the Phoenix, otherwise t he Cock- 
pit, in Drury Lane. Mr. Fleay ])uts the date 
of both performances before 1030, and dates 
the representation of a third play by Killi- 
grew, the ‘Parson’s AVedding,’ his best- 
known comedy, between 1037 and 1042. 
'This piece, .written at ‘Basil in Switzerland,’ 
seems to have first seen the light in the folio 
of 1664. , 

Killigrew was in London on 3 Sept. 1042, 
when he was committed by a warrant from 
the parliament to the custody of Sir John 
Lenthall, on a charge of taking uj) arms for 
the king. On 1 0 May 1043 he successfully 
petitioned the House of Lorjls from the 
King’s Bench prison to make void all suits 
begun against him since he was in confine- 
ment. After his release he went to Oxford 
in 1644, and seems to have subsequently con- 
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tinued his travels; in 1647 he joined Prince' 
Charles in his exile in Paris. A brilliant 
conversationist, and a man little disturbed 
by moral scruples, Killigrew warmly com- 
mended himself to Charles II, by whom, in 
spiteof .some remonstrances, he was appoint od 
resident at Venice in 1661. His proceedings 
tliei*e, the manner in which, with royal con- 
nivance, he borrowed money for his master 
and for his own subsistence, and his general 
debauchery led in June 1062 to his compul- 
sory withdrawal and a complaint to Cliarles 
from the Venetian ambassador in' Paris. 
Killigrew’s vindication is among the Claron- 
don Mss. (Ch/. Clarendon Papers, ii. 143), 
His recall from A^enice was the subject of some 
waggishness on the part of the English poets. 
Denham’s linos concerning him ai*o well 
known : 

Our resident Tom 
From Venice is come, 

And has left all the statesman behind him ; 
Talks at the same pitch, 

Is .'iS wise, is us rich, 

And just where you left him you find him. 

But who says he is not 
A man of much plot 

May repent of bis false accusation, 

Having plotted and penned 
Six phays to attend 

The Farce of his negotiation. 

His travels during this, his second conti- 
nental tour, included Italy and Spain, and 
he si)etJt some time in Florence, Turin, 'and 
Madrid, as well as in Paris and Venice. 
He occupied part of his time in writing a 
new scrie.s of plays. Besides his plays Killi- 
grew brought back with him, on returning 
to liondon at the Restoration, a second wife, 
Charlotte, born 10 July 1629, daughter of 
John do Hesse, whom he married at the 
Hague 28 Jan. 1064-6. She was appointed 
keeper of the sweet coffer for the queen in 
May 1002, and first lady o( the queen’s privy 
chamber 4 June 1662 (Brit. Mtts. Addit. MU. 
20032, f. 44). 

Immediately after his return home Killi- 
grew was appointed in 1660 groom of the 
bedchamber to Charles II,' and subsequently 
chamberlain to the queen. The greatest proof 
of royal favour consisted, however, in the 
grant by Charles II, in August 16^, to Killi- - 
grew and Sir AVilliam D’Avenaiit [q. v.] of 
patents to erect two new playhouses in Lon- 
don, AVestminster, or the suburbs thereof, 
to raise two new companies of players, and 
to have the sole regulation thereof Leave 
was also given to the two managers to 
license their own plays. This interference 
with the priyUeger ofv^.^^;^^ Herbert, 
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tho master of the revels, involved both 
juunagers in. disputes and litigation with 
1 hat fpiictionary [see TIbubeiit, SiR Henrv.] 
jMoro pliable or ‘amenable than D’Avenant, 
Ivilligrew came to terms with his opponent, 
and articles of agreement between them 
were signed 4 June 1662, by which ‘a 
tirmo amity’ was concluded, and Killigrew, 
who is described as ‘Thomas Killigrew of 
Covent Garden, Esq., agrees to pay before 
4 Aug. next all monies due to Sir Ileiiry 
Herbert from the King and Queenes com- 
pany of players . .. , for tho now plays at 
forty shillings a play, and for tho revived 
plays at twenty shillings a play.’ This agree- 
enent carried costs and a solat ium of ol)/. to 
Sir Henry for the damage ho had sidferod. | 
Killigrew also formally abjured D’Avenant j 
and all his works with ‘ any of his pretendcul ! 
company of players,’ or any otimr com])any 
of piayei’S (Halliwell, Ancient Doc.) Oji 
lo Jan. 1662-3 a second patent was granted 
to Killigrew ; it is identical with one giv'en 
to D’Avenant at the same time (cf. Colley 
CtnuBit, Apology.) ed. Lowe, preface). 

Killigrew’s actors were .soon odicially re- 
cognised as the king’s servants, but the exact 
date is not clear. His company seems, ac- 
cording to Dowue.s, who received tho in for- 
mat ion at second hand, to have first ‘ Act ed at 
the [lied] Bull, and [to have] Built them a 
Kew House in Gibbon a Tennis Court in Clare 
Market, in Xyhich Two Places they continu’d 
Act.ingall 1660, 1601, 1662, and part of l(i03.’ 
INIalone gives a list of the stock X)lays of the 
king’s company at. the lied Bull, twenty in 
till. They include Shakespeare’s ‘ First I’art 
of Henry IV,’ ‘Merry Wives,’ and ‘ Othello,’ 
Killigrew’s ^ Claracilla,’ and some pieces by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. On 4 .luly 1661 
Pepys saw ‘Claracilla’ at ‘the theatre’ for 
tho first time,, and on f> Jan. 1662-3 the 
same play at the Cockpit done by tho king’s 
players. KiB^ew’s company then consisted, 
according tOvDpwnes, of Theophilus Bird, 
Hart, Mohutff .Xiaty, Burt, Cartwright, Chin, 
Baxter, llobe^aha William Shatterel, Duk , 
Hancock, Wintefsel, Bateman, and Blagden ; 
Mrs. Corey, ]!|tiS,;.Ahh Marshall, Mrs. East- 
land, Mrs. Wi^Ver,fMrs. Uphill, Mrs. Knep, 
and_ Mrs. Hughs, besides Kynaston, whoso 
feminine dmraeters -did something to popu- 
larise the kingVbolupailiy, and at least eleven 
other hoys. 

Meanwhile, v^Qlli^pifew and the principal 
actors of his ebpp^pany obtained from the Earl 
of Bedford a lease mr . forty-one years of a 
Piece of ground lying in the parishes of St. 
*^artin-in-th6-Fields ahd 'St. Paul’s, Covent 
Harden, known, by jfi^ ^name of the Riding 
Yard, the lessees ei^eti^PST to pay a ground- 
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rent of 60/. and to erect a theat re at an ex- 
pense of 1,600/. On this site, which is now 
occupied by Drury Laue TJieatre, Killigrew 
built a house 112 feet in length from cast to 
west, and 69 feet in depth from north to 
south. It wa.s known at first as theTlieatro 
Royal, and .subsetpienlly us Drury Lane, and 
was opened 8 April 1(563 with the ‘Humour- 
ous Lieutenant of Bi.-aumont and Fletcher, 
which was acted twidvo days consecutively. 

‘ Rule a Wife ami Have a Wife,’ by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, was given during the same 
soa.'^on, wlu'n the conqiany was strengthened 
by the accession of Mrs. Bout el, Mrs. Ellen 
Owin, Mrs. .lames, Mr.s. Rebecca Marshall, 
Mrs. Rutter, Mrs, Verjuice, and Mrs. Knight; 
Hains, Grillin, Goodman, Lyddal, Charleton, 
Slierly, and Beeston. 

Killigri'W revived his ‘ Parson’.s Wedding 
at tlie Tli»!ii(re I’oval or Drury Lane in Octo- 
ber 1<5()4, and aguia in 1672 or 1673 at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fiebis, whieli was tlien occupied 
by liis comjiany. On both occasions it was 
aett'd, ])re.sumai)ly on account.of its obscenity, 
only by women, Mas. MarsJiall at each> re- 
vival speaking the ju’ologue and epilogue (in- 
cluded in ‘Covent Garden Drolleries’) in 
musmili no attire. On 11 Oct. 1061 Imelliii re- 
marked to l*e])v.s : ‘ AVliat an obscene loose play 
this “ Parson’s Wedding” i.s, that it is acted 
by nothing but women at the king’s house 1 ’ 

According' to Malone, Killigrew drew from 
the ])rolits of the theatre in 1666 two shares 
and three-quarters out of a total of twelve 
shares and three-quarters. .Each share was 
supposed to jiroduce 260/. Cibber declares 
that Killigrew’s company was better than 
that of bis rival D’.Vvenant until D’Avenant 
gained superior ])oi)ularit.y by adding spectacle 
and music to his performances. But Killigrew 
also int (.‘rested himself in the improvement of 
the scenery of the theatre, and in the introduc- 
t ion of good music. He told Pepys that he had 
been eight or ten times to Rome to lieargoeKi 
music (12 Feb. 166(5-7), but had not been able 
to supply his English patx’ons with anything^ 
better than ballads. In August 1664 ho 
announced his intention of building a theatre 
in Moorfields In order to have common plays 
acted. ‘ Four operas were to he given in thft; 
year for six weeks each, with the best scenes; 
music, and everything a.s magnificent as is' 
in Christendom, jiainters and singers to be!'; 
brought from Italy ’ (Pepvs). On 12 ]Peb.; 
1666-7 Pepys was told that Killigrew wa^ 
about to produce an opera by Giovanni Bat- ! 
ti.sta Draghi [q. v.], but nothing further is • 
known of the intention. In January 1672 
I)rury Lane Theatre wa.s burnt down, and 
Killigrew's company played at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Fields till Drury Lane was rehiult, and re*- 
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opened !?(> March J074 (cf. Shakespeare So^ 
eiefy's Papers, iv. 147 sq.) On the death of 
Sir Henry Herbert in 1(>78, Killigrew suc- 
ceechid him as master of the revels. Her- 
bert gave to Killigrew some manuscript di- 
rections concerning the duties of the office 
on 29 March 1(504 (see Notes and Queries, 
Ist ser. i. 279). 

Oldys spoke of Killigrew as the king’s 
Jester, and l\q\ys was told on 18 Feb. 1007-8 
that * Tom Kiliigrew Imth a fee out of the 
wardrobe for cap and bells under tin; title of 
the king’s jester, and may revile or geere 
anybody, the greatest person without otfonce, 
by tlie privilege of his place.’ Pepys calls 
him * a merry droll, but a gentleman of great 
esteem with the king,’ and says that he ‘ told 
, us many merry stories ’ (24 May 10(50). 

Killigrew is certainly best remembered as 
a wit, and he appears to have treated his | 
royal master with remarkable freedom. lie j 
told Oharle.s on one ocnasion that he was ! 
going * to hell to fetch back Oliver Crom- ! 
well, that ho may t ake some care of the j 
affairs of England, for his successor takes 
none at all.’ lie is said to have won a wager 
of 100/. from the Duke of La\idertlale, who 
was deploring Charles’s continued absence 
from the council-table, }>y pensuading the 
king to repair thither immediately. Accord- 
ing to Pepys, wh(‘n (Charles spoke of the 
Duke of York as Tom Otter, a henpecked 
husband in Den Jon.son’s ‘Epicoene,’ Killigrew 
remai’kod to him, ‘ Sir, pray which is the best 
foraman to be, a Tom Otter to his wifeor tohis 
mistress?’ a reference to the king’s relations 
with Lady (^astlemaine. Nor, it is said sonn;- 
What apocryphally, did he treat Louis XIV 
more coremouiou.sly. When Louis showed 
him at Paris a picture of the. crucifixion 
hanging between pf)rtraits of himself and the 
pope, Killigrew is allegeil to have remarked: 

* Though I have of'ttei heard that our Saviour 
washuriod l)etwcen twe thieves, y(>t I never 
knew who they were till now’ (IIals, Paro- 
chial Ifistory of Cornwall, und('r‘ Falmouth’). 
Qrammont. (3/c»mi7'.?) speaks of Killigrew 
as a man of honour, and tells stories concern- 
ing him that at any ot her })eriod, and in most 
, Other courts, w'ould have deprived him of all 
claim to the title, lie mentions, however, 
that Killigrew, while ret liming from the Duke 
of York’s, receiv'cd three passes with a sword 
tlirough his chair, one of Avhich wont entirely 
through his arm, the cause of the attack being 
bis intemperate language. This was not the 
only occasion on which lie had to pay for the 
license ho allowed himself. On 10 Feb. 10(58- 
1669, Kochester, while in the company of 
the king, gave Killigrew a box on the ear. 
Instead of resenting this violence in his 


presence, Charles shortly afterwards took 
the earl’s arm, and Killigrew was forced to 
stomach the a/front. 

Killigrew survived the union of the two 
companies — the king’s and the duke’s — in 
1(582, though his name does not appear 1 o the 
agreement JYor which see Betxkhton’, Tho- 
mas, and Hart, Charles, d. 3(588]. He 
died at Whitehall on 19 March 1082-3, and 
is buried i n Westminster Abbey. Fifty pounds 
was paid by tlie king towards his funeral 
charges (Akermar, Secret Service Money of 
Charles II and James II, Camd. Soc.) His 
wife survived him. Letters of administra- 
tion were granted to her estate, 16 May 171(5, 
wlu'u she was in her eighty-seventh year (see 
Howard, Monthly Miscellanea, i. 370). lly 
her Killigrew had four sons and two ilaugh- 
ters. She and three of her sons by Killigrew 
were naturalised by act of parliament, 3 .Tune 
1004 (Lords^Toumals, xi. Killigi’ew’s 

eldest son llobert, brigadier-general, was 
killed at Almanza 14 April 1707, aged 47. 
His younger sons Charles and Thomas are 
separately noticed. 

Portraits of Killigrew and Oarow in the 
same picture are in the Vandyck Room at 
Windsor Castle. Faithome has engraved 
many portraits. Cno represents Killigrew in 
the dress of a pilgrim, with the distich 

■S’ou SCO my face, and if you’d know my mind, 
’Ti.s this : I hat© myself and all mankind. 

His portrait, with that of Liord Coleraine, 
ajjpears in an engraving known ns ‘The 
Princely Shepherds.’ It is supposed to have 
boon done for a masque. Another portrait 
was purchased in 1892 for the, National Por- 
trait (lallery. 

In 1(501 was published the.folio edition 
of Killigrew’s ^ Works,’ with a portrait by 
L’aithorne of the authoy with.'a. dog. It is en- 
titled ‘ (Jomedies and Tra^dief written by 
'riiomas Killigrew, Page ol j^lbhour to King 
Charles the First, and Gibin' of the Bed 
(’ham her to King Charles ,thig,;Sfecond,’ Lon- 
i don, by Henry Herringniap. ; The volume 
i contains : ( 1 ) ‘ The Princessej'dt Love at First 
i Sight,’ a tragi-comedy ; (2) /^The Parson’s 
Wedding,’ a comedy, Wmet has been re- 
printed in succe.ssive editiohs of Dodsley’s 
‘ Old Plays (8) * The Pilgrioa,’ a tragedy ; 
(4) the first part of ‘OicuiiJ 'fuid Cloririda, 
or Love in Arms,' a tTagi*^ilcnbdy ; (6) the 
second part of the same } (dV^Thomaso, or 
the Wanderer,* a comedy; (7) the second 
part of ‘ Thomnso ^ ^8) * Claracilla,’ a tragi- 
comedy; (9)^The Prisoners,’ a tragi-comedy; 

(10) the first part of * BeRamira ner Dream, 
or the Love of Shadows/ R tragi-comedy ; 

(11) the second part?>^?-:f.ppllamira.’ Each 
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of those plays, or parts of plays, has a sepa- 
rate title-page dated 1663 or 1664. Three of 
theiA (Nos. 1, 2, and 8) were, as has been 
seen, acted before the civil war, and there is 
no record of a performance of any of the 
others. Few of them, indeed, seem to have 
been intended for the stage, those that are 
in two parts consisting, as Genest observes, 
of plays in ten acta divided into halves, the 
first part bringing with it nothing in the 
shape of a dintmement of action. The ‘ Par- 
son’s Wedding’ is outspoken enough for 
W'^j'cherley, and verbose enough for the 
Duchess of Newcastle. It has wit of a sort, 
and Congreve has condescended to adopt 
some of its jokes. According to Langbaine, 
it.s intrigue of ‘ Careless and Wild circum- 
venting the Lady Wild and Mrs. Pleasance 
into marriage is an incident in scweral plays, 
as Ram Alley,” Anti(^uary,” &c., but in 
none so welT managed as m this play.’ Kil- 
ligrew’s other Comic pieces are less flagrantly 
indecent, but also less amusing. In his serious j 
pieces KiUjgrew is seen to no great ad van- ' 
•age. Genest affirms that the ‘ Pilgrim ’ is a 
good tragedy, which, with judicious altera- 
tions, might have been made fit for represen- 
tation. Portions of it are indeed written 
vyith some vigour, but poetry and imagina- 
tion are absent, and the excisions that would 
fit it for perfomance would have to be nume- 
rous. Of the, second part of ‘Cicilia and 
Clorinda ’ Langbaine says that the first scene 
between Amadeo, Lucius, and Manlius 
‘ seems copied from the characters of Agla- 
t idas, Arta^9) and Megabises in the “ Grand 
Cyriis : ” s^ “ The History of Aglatidas and 
Amestris/' ptu i. bt iii.’ In affirming that 
ornaments in * Thpmaso ’ are taken from the 
‘ Captain ’ .1^ Fletcher, and that a character 
and some, lyoida are copied from .Tonson’s 
J Fox,’ Ls^b^h iu;(|uits Killigrew of the 
intention to c<m<^al his theft, and adds that 
if cveryj^t/tbat borrows knew as well as 
fr. IviUt^^',bp;^^to dispose of it, ’twould 
,3rtaialy oi^iif^mexctisable.’ In Moseley’s 
edition Cartwright’s ‘Poems,’ 

1651, arfe^j^n^lVbf somewhat turgid praise 
dedicated; . Thomas Killigrew on his 
two play^^'^Vjf*, Prisoners ’’ and “ Clara- 
cilla.’” IvC|y^j|^^’a^parate plays are dedi- 
cated mostly jtdi,|Bdie8, of rank. The opinion 
generally of Killigrew is ex- 
pressed in of 

Had Killigrew ne'er writ, 

Combin’d in a matchless wit. 

Manuscripts’ Killigrew are in 
various colIeeUohsv/.. The most important 
of these, ‘ An of T. Killigrew’s Ite- 

sidence at documents 
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in his handwriting, 1649, is in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 20032), Other papers 
relating to his residence in Venice are among 
the Clarendon MSS. in the Bodleian Library.. 
Killigrew’s abstract of title to the playhouse, 
Drury Lane, from 14th Charles II to 1084, is in 
the Addit. MS. 20726, f. 1, British Museum. 
Suggestions for alterations in ‘ Julius Ceesar,' 
signed T. Killigrew, are in Add. MS. 22629, 
art. 41. Numerous indentures and agrees 
ments concerning Dru^ Lane Theatre also 
exist ill manuscript, and ‘ Mr. Thomas KilU- 
grow’s l^etters of his Travels,’ in the manu- 
scripts of Trinity College, Dublin, seem to 
call for publication. 

[Books cited; Clarendon’s Hist, of the He- 
hollion ; Jjangbaine’s Dramatic Poets ; Oenest’s 
Account of the StAgo; Malone’s Suppl. to th’S*' 
Biographia Dramatica; Bouse and Coturtney^S 
Bibh'otncca Conuibicnsis ; Downes’s RosoiuS An* 
glicanus; Wood’s Athense Oxonienses, ed. Bliss; 
ilalliwell's Ancient Documents concomtng tho: 
Office of Master of tho Revels ; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man . ; Williaiu.s’s Dramatic Censor ; Notes and 
Queries, let and 3rd sor. ; Cibber’s Apoli^iy';; 
Chvstor’.s Westminster Abbt^y Registers; info|;'\ 
niation kindly supplied by C. II. Fii*th, esq.V ■ 

‘T- ^ \v- 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS, the yoiingifer 
(1667-1719), dramatist, son of Thomas KUH* 
grew [<i. v.j, by his second wife, Charlotte 
do llosse, was born in February 1657 (JMiicell, 
Genexilog. et. Herald, new ser. i. 370). He 
fought n duel, according to Luttrell’s ‘ Brief 
I Relation,’ on 31 Jan. 1692, and was subse-' 
i (jucntly gentleman of the bedchamber 'to 
George II when Prince of Wales. Ho is 
I the author of ‘ Chit Chat, a Comedy in iBve 
! acts. As it is acted at tho Theatre Royal, 

' in Drury Lane, by his Majesties servants. 
Written by Mr. Killigrew, Lond., Printed 
for Bernard Lintot,’ 8vo, no date (1719). 

It i.s dedicated to tlio Duke of Argyll, and is 


ledges in tlie proiogiu!, Due some mouermw,*^ , ; 
felicitous dialogue. It was played at Drtu^f 
Tiane 14 Fob. 17 1 9, with Wilks, Booth, Cibberjil!- 
Mrs. Thurmond, Mrs. Porter, and Mra. Old^y 
field in the principal parts. Thanks to %pst 
zeal of the Duke of Argyll and other 
of the author, it kept tho stage eleven nighi^l 
and brought its author no less than 
which, liowcver, he did not live to 
since he died a few months afterwards, aiB^-; 
was buried at Kensington 2jl July 1719^1 
His play wont through two editions m 
‘ Miscellanea Aurea, or the Golden MedW^ • 
London, printed for A. Bottesworth, 
contains ‘The Fable of AumUius ahd^4>he; 
Statue of Venus,’ which is sign^- ’T^- KiB if? 
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grow. An agroemeiit for the sale of ‘Chit 
(vhut ’ to Bernard Lintot. for Sst/. was on sale 
by T. Tliorpo in 181il A portrait of a ‘ Cap* 
tain ' Killigrew’ is niinitioned by Nichols (viii. 
72:3) as in Lumley Castle. It appears to be 
that of another Killigrew. 

[Oenest’s Account of the F'nglishStagc; Balter’s 
Biographia Dramiil ica ; Boaso and (Jourtney’s 
Bibliotheca Coraubionsis ; L^'sons’s Jinvirons of 
JiOndon.] <1. K- 

' KILLIGREW, S*rK WILLIAM (1«()6- 
1G96), dramatist, tlie oldest son of .Sir Itobcrt 
Killigrew [q. v.")'. w’us baptised at TIanwortli, 
Middh'sox, 28 May 1000, and enfered a gen- 
tleman-commoner t)f (St. .Tohn’s (!ollego, Ox- 
ford, 4 July 1023. He was Itniglited 12 May 
1020, and made whatw’as called the tour of 
Europe. Ho Avaa elected by <louble returns 
member of parliament for Newpeirtand iVn- 
ryn, both in Cornwall, and sat for the latter, 
.1028-9; was appointed gov(‘rnor of Pen- 
dennis Castle and Falmouth Haven, and ob- 
tained the command of the W’est Cornwall 
xnilitia. Ho succeeded to the family man- 
sion in Lothbury, and to Kind on Park, near 
; Hampton Court, on his fathei‘’s dciUh in 1033. 
He made gentleman-usher to Charles I, 
nnd had command of om.* of the two troops of 
horse that guardi.'d (lie person of the king 
during the civil war. While in atlendanee 
on Charles I at Oxford, In^ took, 1 or 2 Nov. 
1642, the degree of D.C.L. After tlie defeat 
of the royal cause he compounded for his 
estate 'with the committee of sinpiost ration. 
Ho was in much trouble with his neigh hours, 
who resented his efl'orls to drain jiortions of 
tie Lancashire fens for his ow’ii benefit. In 
the manuscripts of the House of Ijords lliero 
are, among many similar papers, a petition 
of Henry Carr and otliers of Donnington, 
Lincolnshire, respecting their imprisonment 
in the Fleet for a riot in the Fens by the 
.House of Lords at the suggestion of .Sir W. 

, , Killigrew, 1641; n petit ion of Thomas Kirke 
of Bume (Bourn, Lincolnshire), respecting 
the impounding of his cattle and other per- 
secutions at the hands of Sir William Killi- 
■ grow, 14 Dec. 1610 ; petition of .Sir W. Killi- 
^rew and others res])ecting Lindsey’s Ijcvel, 
in Lincolnshire, 9 May 1642, with the copy 
of order therein ; petition of Sir W. Killi- 
.grew about Thomas Kirke, the Earl of IJnd- 
sey, and the riots at Lindsey Levd, 22 Feb. 
1647-8, 6 Sept. 1660; and another petition 
against the same, in ■which Killigrew state.s 
that he owes ll,0f)0/. Killigrew and the 
other drainers in Ijindsey Level had lost 
, 80,000/. by Kirke'fl conduct, and Killigrew 
on 22 Feb. 1647-8 ‘ prays the house to con- 
sider the estate of himself, his wife, nnd 
family, who do beg their bread, which misery 
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is fallen on them through the riotous conduct 
of Kirke.’ Killigrew 'was one of the first to 
teste of the not too lavishly accorded bounty 
of Charles II, who after the Restoration re- 
stored him to his former post of gontlo- 
man-ushcr of the privy chamber. After his 
marriage to Catherine of Portugal, Charles 
appointed him vicc-diamberlain to the queen, 
a post h<^ held for two-and-twenty years. ( )u 
9 April 1661 he was elected M.f*. for Rieh- 
mond, Yorkshire, vice Sir John Yorke, de- 
ceast'd, and continued to sit for the borough 
until 1 67 8. After 1 082 Killigrew disappeared 
from court. Two grants of 20/. were made 
to him by Cliarlos II (AtfEBMAJS", /Secret Ser- 
r/cc Mo/iei/, Cnmd, Soc. 18ol, pp. 24, 42). 
Ill ■ was buried in the Savoy Chaj.>el 17 Cct. 
I()0.5. By liis wife 3Iary, daughter of .Tohn 
Hill of lionilay, Warwickshire, he had three 
sons, Henry {d, 1661), William, a captain 
in the army, and Sir Robert. A daughter 
Elizabeth married Sir F'rancis Clinton. 

In 1(56.0 ap])eared, in 8vo, ‘Three. Playes, 
written by Sir AVilliam Killigrew, Vice- 
(fiiambfu’lain to her Majesty the Queen Conjj. 
sort. ]t)(54; viz., Selindra, Pandora, Or- 
ma.sdes.’ These were reprinted inSvO in 1 674. • 
Among (he contributors of commendatory 
verses, F’nglish or Ijatin, are: R. Stapylton, 
the translator of Juvenal, whose lines are 
suggestively lieaded ‘ To Envy ; ’ Edmund 
Waller, ‘ Of Pandoras not being approved 
upon the .Stage as tiTragedy ; ’ T. P. (F Thomas 
Porter) ; ’T. 1 j., whoso verses Lamb gives in 
e.rfe7r<io in his ‘ Dramat ic Poets ; ’ and Lodo- 
vvick Carlisle. Of ‘I’andora’ as a tragedy 
nothing is Itnown. It was played ds a comedy 
at Lincoln’s Inn FieldsThoatre,andis for the 
epoch both well written and passably decent. 
Much of its dialogue and one or two of the 
female characters are vivacious. * Selindra’ 
and‘ Orma.sdes’ are fairly interesting works, 

' happy in termination, but called tragi-come- 
dies, us some deaths by violence are intro- 
duced. ‘ .Selindra ’ is mentioned^ by Downes 
ns having been given at the Theatre Royal. 
Of the performance of ‘ Ormtfedeiji^. no record 
is extant. In 1666 was publidlied in folio, 
Oxford, printed by Homy HaU, j^nter to 
the university, for Richara Davi'd, ‘ Fovr new 
Playes ; viz., The Seego of Urbin, Solindra, 
Love and Friendship,Tragyr'Comedies : and 
Pandora. A Comedy. Writtei by Sir Wil- 
liam K ill i gre w, Vice-tihamberlaine to IlerMh- 
jesty.’ ‘ Love and Friendship ’ is (Ormasdes.’ 
The ‘ Si ege of Urbin,’ also unacted, is a capable 
and sympathetic play. The plays have sepa- 
rate title-pages, and the volnine contains some 
further commendatory verses. In 1663 ap- 
peared ‘ A Proposal shewing how the Nation 
may be vast Gainel^ by of Money 
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pive.i to the Crown without lessening ^h i 
Prerogative . . . hy W. Killigrew. To whic 
is prftlixecl The late Honourable Sir Jaine ; 
Sheones,Ijetter on the same Subject/ no plac > 
or date [London, 1^56^, 4to, 1 6 pp. In Lon 
don, 1084, appeared 'The Artless Midnigh 
I’houghts of a Gentleman at Court ; wh. 
for many Years built on Sand, which ever 
Blast of cross Fori une has defaced ; but nov 
ho lias laid new Foundations on the llocko 
his SaivatioUj which no Storms can shake 
and will last out the conflagration of tin 
world, when time shall melt into olernity. 
8vo, 1(584 ; 2nd edition, 12mo, 1684. The firs 
dedication to Charles II bears no name, bu 
the sttcond to James II is signed W. KilH 
grow. Following this came ‘ Midnight am 
I)aily Thoughts, in I'rose and Vcirso, by Sii 
W. Killigrew/ London, 1694, 8vo (see Sii 
E. BrydgES, Itestitufa, ii. 160-6). Gilof 
. Jacob (^Poeticaf u lo7-8), like the 

anonymous author of a ‘Continuation oJ 
Laligbaiue/ p. 86, assigns to Killigrew the 
‘ Imperial Tragedy ; taken out of a later 
Play and very much altr.'red by a Gentleman 
for his own JJivei’sion,’ Sic., London, 1(569, 
folio. It was acted at the Nursery in the Bar- 
bican. A sonnet by Killigrew is in I.awes’.' 
‘Ayres and Dialogues for one, two, and three 
voices/ two books, 1656-0. 

In addition to these -works Killigrew is 
responsible for the whole or portions of: 
1. ‘An Answer to the Objections made bj 
some Commoners of Lincolnshire against 
Kobert, Earl of Lincolnshire, and his l^artici- 
pants concerning the Drayning of those Fen^ 
which lye between Lincoln, Berne, and 
Boston. Set forth by Sir W. Killigrew. 
Print ed for the Author, 1647/ 4to. 2. ‘ (kir- 
taine Pawrs concerning the Earl of Lind- 
sey his h^nes. . , . With a Paper directoil 
to Sir W,.. Killigrew, and signed W'illiam 
Howell. • And also ah Answer to that Paper 
by Sir W. Killigrew,’ no place nr date 
[August 16493, ® PP‘ ‘ William 

Killigrew hiS'- Answer to the Fennemen’s 
objections against the Earl of Liud.sey his 
drayning in Xinctolnshire. Printed at Lon- 
don, 1649,t[4i^^aiugl6 sheet and a title-page. 
4. ‘The J^ol^rs in Lindsey and their Abet- 
tors,’ single sheet, no place or date [1654], 
fol. 6. ‘The late Earl of Lindsey his Title/ 
&c., asingle iiheet, n.d., signed ‘ Henry Heron, 
W. Killigre-«5’/l July 1661.’ Furtl iier con- 
tributions t(>,f^e controversy by W'illiam 
Killigrew, sou 'of ^Sir ‘William, appeared in 
1696 and 17^6.: rkini Ileber’s ‘Catalogue/ 
pt. V., is a painphlet privately printed for the 
judges, entitled that Jane Berkeley 
and Sir W. ]^i||gl«^;j0Onibined to defraud 
llichard Lygchil^iifc iittii^iate. left him by 11. 
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Killigrew; ' ‘Letters from Col. Doleman tc 
Col, w . Killigrew ’ are in the ‘ Tliurloe State 
Papers/ and ‘ Lett ers from Killigrew to Arch- 
bishop Saiicroft and Tobias llustat, under- 
housekeeper at Hampton Court, dated respec- 
tively 31 Dec. 1()77 and 1682/ are among the 
Tanner MS8. in tlio Hodleian Library, 

A portrait of Killigrew was in tho first 
Exhibition of National Portraits, 

[Boaeo and Conrtney’.s Bibliotheca Cornii- 
bicn.sis is tho ohiof source of infoi’mation. Mr, 
Joso[»h Foster, editor of Alumni Oxonionsesj 
I has supydied notes of Killi^cw’s parliamentary 
career and tlie dates of his Oxford progress. 
See also Vivinn s Visitation of Cornwall; Genest^s 
Accoimt of the English Stage, Wood's Fasti 
Oxouiensea, tho Biographia Dramatica, Watt’s 
Bibl. Hrit., and Langbaine*s Dramatic Poets have 
been consulted.] J. K, 

KILLINGWORTH, G llANTIIAlVt 
(1699 1778), bapliat, controversialist, grand- 
son of Tboinas Grantham (1664- 1692) [tj. v,], 
was born in Norwich in 16!)!). Ho was a 
layman, a jxn-sonul friend of William Whis- 
tou, wliom ho 8ui)plied with evidence of euros 
oHecled (hrougb ‘ prayer, fasting, and an- 
nointing witli oyl ’ by a Unitarian baptist 
niinisler, William Barron (d. 7 Feb. 1781, 
aged 51). Killingworth wrote on the perpe- 
tuity of bu]i(isin, against Thomas Emlyn 
[q. V.]; in favour of adult baptism, against 
John Taylor, 1). 1)., and Michajuh Towgood ; 
and of close communion, against J ames Foster 
[(p V.], John Wiche, and Charles Bulkloy 
[q. v.] He died in 1778, leaving a consider- 
I able endowment to the Priory Yard general 
I bai>tivSt ehup(‘l, Norwich. 

I A mong hi s publicat ions are, : 1 . ‘ A Supple- 
ment to the Sermons ... at Salters’ Hall 
against Po])ery,’ 1765, 8vo; 6rd ed. 17.36, 
8vo ; 51 h ed. 1768, 8vo, with appendices, 
including his answer to Emlyn’s ‘Previous 
Question,’ 1710, Ito. 2. ‘An Examination,’ 
&c., 1741 , 8vo, of Foster’s ‘ Dit<course’ (1744) 
on‘ catholic communion.’ 6. ‘ An Answer to 
I the Defence of Dr. Fo.ster,' &c., 1752, Svo-'’ 
I (the ‘ Defence’ Avas by ‘ Phibicatholiciis,’ i.0,. 
.lohn Wiche, general baptist minister al” 
Maidstone). 4. ‘An Answer to Mr. Charle»: 
Bulkley’s Pious for Mixt Communion/ 17)^;. 
8vo. 5. ‘A Lettc.'r ... to the late ; IMt*-;: 
Whiston/ &c., 1757, 8vo. ' ^ 

[Whiston’s Memoirs, pp. 297, 308, 372<c 
Rulkley’s Notes on tho Bible, 1802, ui. xv sq.,; 
Toulmin’s Historical View of Dissenters, 
p. 3S3 ; Neal’s Puritans, 16i22, i. x.xvii ; Christian.] 
Life, 12 Aug. 1878, P- 164.] A. G, 

KILMAINE, CHARLES EDWARIF^ 
SAUL JENNINGS (1751-1799), generalin 
the French army, was born at Dublin 19 Oefc.'.- 
1761, accompanied bis father, -wliose surname' 
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%Aas .1 minings, at eleven years of age to France, 
aiifi look the name of Kilmaine from a village 
in Mayo where abranchof the Jennings family 
had resided. He entered the army as a cavalry 
officer- in 1774, serving in the American war 
of indeMndence under Ilochamhoau, and in 
Senegal imder Biron. In August 179 1 , as a 
retired 'Captain, he took the civic oath and, 
hei^ recalled to active service, became briga- 
dier-general in March 1793 and lieutenant- 
generalinthe following May. He commanded 
tne vanguard in the Ardennes and Flandiirs, 
distinguished himself at Jemappes, and was 
reported by the convention commissaries as 
. brave, active, and dashing, though they did 
: not think it prudent to allow an Irishman a 
-- command-in-chief. Hie is a foreigner,' they 
...said; Hie is Irish; republicanism does not 
easily penetrate such skuIIs.’ lie was, liow- 
ever, recommended by Dubois-Duhay, though 
unsuccessfully, for the command in Vendee, 
as the only general whoso ability and energy 
could be relied on. In August 1793 he tem- 
’ porarily succeeded Custine, against whom he 
gave evidence before the revolutionary tri- 
:bnnal; but being forced to retreat before the 
, superior forces of the Duke of York, he was 
superseded, and was imjirisoned for eighteen 
months. Susan Kilmaine, who was also 
imprisoned, was apparently his wife. In 
1796 he helped to defend the convention 
against the Prairial insurgents. In 179() he 
served in Italy under Bonaparte, and by 
establishing a second lilockude contributed 
if,.' to the reduction of Mantua. Summoned to 
Pai'is to discuss a descent- on Ireland, he was 
appointed, in the absence of Desatx, to the 
temporary command of the so-called army of 
Bngland. On this expedition being aban- 

■ doned, ho had, in .Tune 1798, the command 
' .’- of the territorial (inland) troops, and was for 

' » time genoral-in-chief in Switzerland, but, 

■ not giving satisfaction in that capaci y, was 
superseded by Mass6na. He returned to 

' Paris, where he died 15 Dee. 1799. His 
; j^cat failing was rapacity. 

.'r [Monitour,28Nov.l799; Webl)’.s Compendium 
of Irish Biography ; Fieff&’s Hist, des Troupes 
Btrang^res, ii. 62, Paris, 1864; Alger’s Knglish- 
‘ men in French Berolution, pp. 1 62-3.1 

J. Gt. A. 

■ ‘ KILMARNOCK, fourth Karl op. [See 
, Boxd, Wilijam, 1704-1746.] 

KILMOBEY, first Eari, of. [See 
Nebbhaw, Francis Jack, 1748-1832.] 

KILMOREY, fourth Viscount. [See 
NbbDham, Charlbs, d. 1660.] 

KILSYTH, first Viscount. [See Livino- 
siONE, Jambs, 1616-1061.] 


KILVERT, FRANCIS (1793-1863), an- 
tiquary, horn at Westgate Sti’eet, Bath, on 
Good Friday 1793, was the eldest sou of 
FYanois Kilvert, coachmaker, and of Anna 
his wife. His uncle was Richard Kilvert, 
domestic chaplain to Bishop Hurd [q. y.] 
and rector of Hartlobury. Ilis parents died 
while he was young, and, as tne oldest of 
seven sons, he became guardian and instruct or 
to his brothers. For a time he was educated 
under Dr. Michael Rowlandson at Hunger- 
ford. He afterwards proceeded to the gram- 
mar school at Bath, where he became head- 
boy ; his attainments induced the then chief 
master, Nathaniel Morgan, to engage him 
as an assistant oven before he entered at Ox- 
ford. He matriculated at Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 6 Nov. 1811, and graduated 
B.A. in 1819 and M.A. in 1824. Kilvert 
was ordained deacon by Beacon, bishop of 
Bath and Wells, in 1816 and j^riest in 
1817; his first curacy was that ot Claver- 
ton, near Bath. Ho loved his native city; 
no one knew its history better, and in order 
to dwell there he declined the post- of prin- 
cipal of Queen’s College, Birmingham. At 
Bath he filled in turn several small offices, 
including tliose of minister of St. Mary JMag- 
dalen’s Chapel, chaplain of the General Hos- 
pital, and evening lecturer at St. Mary’s, 
Bathwick, hut his chief source of income lay 
in keeping pupils. His success in that di- 
rection led him to purchase in 1887 Claverton 
Lodge, on the southern slope of Bathwick 
Hill, where he took scholars until his death. 
Kilvert was one of the earliest members of 
the Bath Literary Club, and read before its 
members many papers on the literary asso- 
ciations of the ciW, some of which have not 
been printed. lie died at Claverton Lodge 
on 16 Sept. 1863, and was buried in Old 
Widcombe churchyard, nectf grave of 
his father and two of his brothets. ' A brass 
tablet to his memory is on t^t©.. walls of St. 
Mary, Bathwick. He martied at the close 
of 1822 Adelaide Sophia de pj^ilvro, a re- 
fugee of French extraotion^'^eii living at 
Clapham, near Lond^. . .The&' i^sue was 
three daughters.- ^ 

Kilvert wrote; 3. ^Senhofiis at Christ 
Church, Bath, before the National Schools,’ 
1827. 2. < Sermons at St. Maiy’s Church, 
Bathwick,’ 1837. 8. ‘Sermon preached at 
Wrington,’ 1840. 4. ‘Sel^tibns from un- 
published Papers of Bishbp.vWarhurton,’ 
1841 ; alsoissuedin sameyeairaa vol.xiv., sup- 
plemental, of W arburt(mB; f ;W prks.’ 6. ‘ Pina- 
cotbeem Historiem 8pecinteh^, Auctore F.K.» 
A.M.,’ 1848 ; pt. ii„ wi^ [name in full, 
1 860. A series of inspriptlq^s on illustrious 
men, which have for hap- 
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piness of expression and for command of tlio 
Latin language. 6. ' lialph Allen and Prior 
Park*’ 18/37. 7. ‘Kichard Graves of Cla- 

vertcdi,’ I808. 8. * Memoirs of Life and 

AVritings of Bishop Hurd,’ 1860. After 
his dtmth ther«i. was. published in 1866 a 
volume of his/ Remains in Verse and Prose, 
with a brief Memoir ’ by the Rev. AV. L. 
Nichols, assisted by Mr. William J^ong. It 
included a p^er on Pope’s connection with 
the West of England, and particularly 
with Bath; but other articles which ho 
read to the Bath Literary Society, notablj^ 
those on Philip Thicknesse and the Bath- 
easton vase, were, omitted. His last com- 
munication to the Bath Theological Book 
Society, lines on * Over the AVafer to War- 
leigh,’ were printed by Mr. H. B. Sltrino at 
Bath in October 1863. He w'as a frecpiont 
contributor to * Notes and Queries,’ and he 
wrote manymemoirs fortho ‘ Bath Chronicle.’ 

Airs. Kilvert published in 1841 a work on 
* Homo Discipline.’ There was only one 
edition, though it Avas reissued with fif'sh 
title-pages in 1843 and 1847. 

[Gent. Mag. 1823 p. 82, 1863 pp. 6.32-6; 
Fostoi*s AUunni Oxon, ; I'each’s Rath Houses, 
2nd sor. pp. 7-10; Notes and Querie.^ 3rd .ser. 
xi. 188 ; information from Mr. R. E. Peach of 
ilath-l W. P. C\ 

KILATERT, RICHARD (d, 1049), law- 
yer, rose from a subordinate position in the 
prerogative court at Canterbury to the office 
of a proctor practising there. AVhen it was 
proposed to impeach Sir John Bennet [q. v.], 
judge of the. court, in 1621 on the ground of 
corruption, HU vert laid an information against 
Bennet before the House of Lords, and the 
lords at -his r^[uest guaranteed him as an 
informer freedom from arrest (^Lords' Jour- 
nals, iii. 153^11^; Papers, Dom. 1019, 

pp. 249,'S^2)< Haoket states that Kilvert 
was siipsii^ueiitlv branded for jjerjury by 
order of 'the . parliament of 1621. But he 
probabljr gave evidence in the Star-chamb(;r 
prosecu^Ma .Instigated in 1622 by tlio crowm 
after the.t’|^i|Bunent was dissolved. Three 
years lal^ J^^ert petitioned the privy coun- 
cil for po%bii-.to.|bvy Sir John Bennet’s fine, 
some part 'Which was awarded apparently 
to him ^'i^'^^ormer. 

Kilvert^^M^uhsequently used as a tool in 
the proceedh^e iii'the Star-chamber against 
Bishop. a frivolous charge of 

betraying.stden^ as a privy councillor. He 
raked im bvid^oce against the moral charac- 
ter of AViUiihiiQiieTil principal witness, Ihrogion 
{1634), and;; Williams, m his endeavours to 
tebut it, o^3|i^;bdmself to a charge of sub- 
ornationi.pf:pi6i||iil^.;<j^e Papers, Dom. 

1634, pp^yiHl^^g^^illiains foolishly at- 


tempted to bribe Kilvert into inactivity, but 
Kilvert informed Secretary AVindebank of 
the attempt. In the later trial of the bishop- 
in 1637 in the Star-chamber for publishing, 
an unorthodox work on ‘The Holy Table,* 
Kilvert acted as solicit or for the prosecution, 
and was awarded 1 ,/300/. out of the total fine 
imposed (10,000/. ) 

In 1637 Kilvert became concerned with 
Alderman Abell v.] in the promotion of 
t he wine monopoly. Since 1634 the Vintners’ 
Company liad been ex posed to a Star-chamber 
prosecution for uua ut hor isod dressing of ment.i 
Tlie crown proposed to compound the oftence 
if tlie A'inf ners Avould agree.to an imposition, 
and Kilvert was introduced to the company 
by Abell, in that ycai* master, in order to 
coerce them by threats of prosecution. Tho 
Vintners gave way, and agreed to tho imposi- 
tion in return for a grant of tho monopoly, 
of wines. Kilvert was paid 1,000/. out of 
tlio purse of the A’intners’ Company, al-. 
though without tho consent of the * g&ae*- 
rality.’ Immediately on the assembling of - 
the Long parliament ho was called iijto 
question, along Avith Alderman -Abell, for hia. 
share in this transaction. Ho was arrested 
on 18 Nov. 10-10, and only released on bail 
1 Sept. 1641. In the meantime (M^-y Ifi^l), 
the commons had ordered the bill to be pre- 
pared to declare? the offence of . Alderman *' 
Abell and Richard Kilvert ‘ to the end that 
! they may be made exemplary.’ AVbat was 
finally done does not appear. He was at 
liberty in December 1643, and in .1647 was 
living in apparently comfortable 'Circum- 
I stances at his own house in St. Martin’s 
I Lane. He died there suddenly on 16 Decu 
j K549. Ilis brother Roger was a Avine mer** 

' chant in London, and also aided in the wine 
monopoly ; he was released 2 May 1646 
payment of 40/. : 

Kilvert wrote in his own defence ‘ A Reply'v,. 
to a most untrue Relation made by certain 
Vintners,’ 1641. He is also identified by - 
note in Thomasson’s hand as the author 
a ‘ Discourse concerning the interest En^ v 
land hat h in the Siege of GraA^eling,’ 

Some biographical details, toother with. .^.- 
portrait, are contained in ‘A Di^ogu^. -♦ 
betwixt Alderman Abel and Richard 
vert,’ 1641, and ‘ The A^iutnors* An8W4jr-;f!»A 
. . . Kilver,’ 1641. , .•/i'yi-o.'vt' 

[Tho tracts mentioned aboA-o; CommopS^ Jottr-/ 
nuls, ii. 26-279; Ijords’ Journals, iii, 1637 VjU; '- 
127; State Papers, Dom. 1619-41; Hist..MS€^.'. 
Comm. 12th Rep. pt. i. p. 1 72, pt. ii jps' 168V . 
pt. iv. p. 73, )4th Rep, p. 208, pt. vi p./472{/ 
llarl. MS. 1210, f. 3; State Trials; RashiirOi<tVi 
Collections ; Smyth’s Obituary 
Gardiner’s Hist, viii 261, 287-] . ..^ ; 
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KILWARDBY, KOJiERT (</. 1279), men, and procured a relaxation of the intor-^ 
archbishop ofCanterbury and cardinal-bishop diet pronounced against that city (Corrox, 
of Porto, was an Englishman by birth, though p. lf)0). The pope having granted Ivilwal'dby 
nothing is known of his family and origin, a license to be consecrated by any catholic 
except that a namesake, Robert Kilwardby, bishop, ho chose the saintlyWilliam Button II 
resigned in 1283 the living of All Saints, [q.v.J, bishop of Bath and Welts, to perform 
Gracechurch Street, l^ondon (I^kckiiam, lie- that oflice. He was consecrated on 26 Feb. 

iii. 1018, Rolls Ser.) He studied at 1273 at (canterbury. Besides the Bishop 
the university of Paris, and probably also of Bath, twelve other suffragans of Canter- 
at Oxford. At Paris he taught for several bury took part in the ceremony. Yet it was 
years as a master of arts, and became ospe- not until 8 May that Kilwardby received the 
daily distinguished as a teacher and writer p.illiiira at Teynham ( Winchester AnnaU, ii. 
on grammar and logic (TRivin',p. 278, Engl. 115), and his enthronement only took place 
Hist. »Soc.) It is to this portion of his life in September. At the pope’s request he 
that his important grammatical and his compensated Adam (chillenden for his ex- 
thirty-nine philosophical treatises must be penses incuiTod in his bootless journey to 
assigned. Kilwardby finally abandoned his Rome {Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 429). 
secular career and entered tlie onler of St. Kilwardby was tlio first Moudicant ad- 
Hominic. He now devoted himsdf exclu- vancod to a great ijost in the‘English church, 
sively. to theology, and especially to the 11 is interests remained exclusively theoio- 
study of the scriptures, St. Augustitie, and I gical and ecclesiastical, and ho took little 
others of the fathers. He was famous for ! part in political affairs, remaining on good 
dividing nearly all Si. Augustine’s works j terms with Edward I, whom be crowned 
into chapters, and prefixing to each a short j along with ()ueen Eleanor on 19 Aug. 1274. 
analysis of its contents {ih. ]). 278). Among i He joined with his suffragans in 1276 in ex- 
his pupils in theology was Thomas of (.’ante- j horting JJewelyn of Wales to perform his 
lu|)o [q. v.l, tlie fut ure bishoi) of Hereford j feudal duties to Edward, sending his fa- 
(ib. p. 306). I vouriti?clerk,William Middleton, archdeacon 

In 1261 Kihvnrdhy was chosen provincial ! of Canterbury, on a special mission to tho 
prior of the Dominicans in England, and dis- Lord of Snowdon (JFh’tfcm, i. 536--6). On 
charged the dutu's of t hat post with great Llewelyn refusing to accejit his mediation, 
success for eleven years. In 1271 he was ' Kilwardby excommunicated him in February 
present at the general chapter of his order at 1277 {ib. i. 641). 

Montpellier, and was described as a ‘great Kilwardby devoted himself with some 
master of theology.’ In 1272 the general energy to the systematic visitation of his 
cha])tor at Florence relieved him of his ollice, [ diocese and province. After holding a con- 
but in the same year tlie English province j vocation in liondon, and making on agree- 
again appointed him prior. ment with the chapter of St. Paul’s as to 

The archbishopric of Canterbury had been I jurisdiction during the, vacancies of the see of. 
vacant since the death of Boniface of Savoy j London (Wilkiks, Cbnce/WjU. 26-7), he hold 
■ in 1270, as the monks of Canterbury insi.sted f in December 1273 a visitation at Worcester 
‘'oil the election of their prior, A<him of Chil- j {Annals of Worcester in Ann. Mcn.iy. 465). 

:.: lendon,and Edward, the king’s son, was eager j But in the summer of 1274 he att^ded the 
for the appointment of Uobert Burnell [q. v.] | council of Lyons, upholding during/its ses- 
^ Adam went to Rome to press his claims, but ! sions the papal power in its strongest forms 
Gregory X at last persuaded him to resign j (cf. Baluzk, Histoire de la Maison dH An- 
them^ and appointed of his own authority i vergne^ ii. 113-14). ' Returning W England 
the- provincial of tho Dominicans. Kil- j Kilwardby again busied himself with visita- 
wardoy’s appointment was on 11 Oct. 1272. tions. In Novcmber 1274 he visi^ the dio- 
lle received the spiritualities of his see from cese of Winchester, being received pm 26 Nov. 
Bishop Bronescombe of Exeter on 11 Dec., on his ar>ival by the bishop, Nicholas of Ely 
and the temporalities three days later ( Win- [q. v.], and subsequently holding Visitations ’ 
Chester Ayinnls in Atmalcs Monast id, ot the neighbouring monasteriesi He kept 

113). But he had already, on 21 Nov., joined | Christmas at the bishop’s manor of Bitterne, 
with Gilbert of Gloucester and other mag- near Southampton (WinchesteT, A'^nals in 
nates in recognising Edward I as king on the Ann. Mon. ii. 118). In 12,76 hp made a pro- 
day after Henry II.l’sfuneral,nndin appoint- longed visitation of the vast dideeso of Lin- 
ing a regency to act until tlie new king’s re- coin. His zeal for monastic rigour was shown, 
turn from the East (Tkivet, p. 283). Ho by his expulsion of some disdwiprly monks 
also successfully intervened in the strife be- from Bardney Abbey, LinpoJi^Shire j but tho 
tween the Bishop of Norwich and his towns- canons of Osney.whWhtf ^i»^llli7.March, 
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bitterly complained that he exacted from 
them procurations amounting to over twenty- 
four’marks, •while his predecessor Boniface 
had been contented with four marks only 
(A/m. Omiy in Ann. Mon. iv. 270). lie now 
visited the university of Oxford, and, with 
the consent of the regent and non-regent 
masters, solemnly condemned various errone- 
ous opinions hi grammar, logic, and natural 
philosophy that were then cuiTent in the 
university. Among the grammatical heresies 
was the doctrine ‘ quod ego currit, tu currit 
et curro eque sunt perfecte et congrue.’ But 
some of the other errors were of a m<)re seri- 
ous kind. Masters found giiihy of these 
errors were to be deprived ; bachelors wt'.re 
to be forbidden access to the mastership and 
expelled the university. Similar errors wen; 
condemned a little later at Paris, and (he 
same doctrines at Oxford were again censured 
in 1284 by Archbishop Peckham. I'lic list 
of errors condemned by K ihvardb y has been 
sfiveral times printed (Paris, n.d., ? loOO, 4t.o; 
.Basel, 16l3 and 162<^^). Among the persons 
cen,snred was one Bichanl Clapwcdl, a friar 
of Kilwardby’s own order {Ann. iJn/nif. in 
Anti. Mon. iii. t}2o). In 1277 he again 
visited the diocese of Lincoln; and the monks 
of Dunstable spoko highly of his liberality 
and justice (td. iii. 276). 

On 16 .Tune 1276 Kilwardby was present 
at (he translation of the remains of St. 
Kichard at Chichester (Wikks in ylw«. Mon. 
iv. 268). When first jirovincial in England 
he had been one of the commission appointed 
to examine into Richard’s claims to sanctity, 
and he afterwards encouraged the Dominican 
Ralph Booking to "write his life of the saintly 
bishop {lioUandht Acta Semetorum, April, i, 
28.3). He was always a good friend of his 
order. He bought a new and convenient sit e 
for the London house of the Dominicans near 
Castle Baynard, and contributed towards the 
building of the new church and monastery 
(Leland, Comm, de Scriptt. Brit. p. 287 ). He 
was conspicuous for his sanctity and care for 
the poor. He mediated between the citizens 
of Canterbury in their dispute with Christ 
Church, when the monks refused to take any 
share in pro'viding soldiers for the Welsh | 
war. He held frequent synods, those of 127 3 
and 1277 marking important developments 
in the represeintation of the lower clergy, 
which wa,8 finalW systematically organised 
by his sucOeasbrfSxtTBBS, Select Charters, pp. 
444-6 ; Const.. Hist, ii. 205). 

On 12 March 1278 Pope Nicholas III, a 
great friend of ^e. Mendicants, nominated 
'ilwardby^ Creation of cardinals, 

to the carainalrM^^Ho of Porto and Santa 
Rufina — ail, api^^l^Cht i^hich. necessitated 
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j his resignation of the see of Canterbury and 
I his resiaence at Rome. Kilwardby accepted 
j the post, though the tom'poralitios of the 
church of Porto were incomparably inferior 
to those of Canterbury, Some dissatisfaction'; , 
with his work at (kmterbury rather than a 
'.desire to do honour 1o Kilwardby probably' 
inspired the ])ope to make the translation.- 
As soon as the appointment was known 
doiiht.s were raifte<l us to the validity of his 
: recent act s as archbi.shop (Peckw AM , Itci/ister^ 

' i. 48). On 25 .July Kilwardby solemnly took 
his leave of his sulfragans and departed for 
: Italy. Ho sought to increase liis lessened in- 
come by sellingto t he kingthocrops and rents- 
of his esl ates for the year, and took away with 
him five (liousand marks in money, precious 
vessels, church ornaments, and manuscripts, 
incl ud iiig a cost ly new bible, all of which be- 
longec^to the s(‘e {ih. i. 1 7, 277, 550). More im- 
portant than all, he removed all the registers 
and judicial records of Canterbury. JPeck- 
hnm and his successor sougJit in vain to re- 
covi'r the ju-ojierty of (heireJua'ch, but never 
succeeded in getting any back. To this day 
the olde.st records of Canlerbury begin with 
Peckhum's an.'hliishojtric. Yet IVckham con-.,/; 
tinned to consult Kilwardby on English ecele-. .,, 
siastical matters, and l)e)i(*vod that, if ho-'- 
i had lived longer, he would have sent back llie- ■ 

■ property. 

Kilwardby was already an old man and in 
poor health. Soon after joining tho papal' 

I curia at \'iterbo he fell sick. Iiewas, how.- 
j t.(vcr, employ i*d by the pope to write letters' 

I to the ‘ king of tiie Tartars ’ urging his con- 
’ vei’sion to Christianity ((hACCONlUS, Vita 
! Pontijicnm, ii. 224 ). jiut ho died on 11 Sept, 
j 1270, and was buried at tho Dominican con- , 

I vent at Viterbo. Th(^re was some suspicion 
j of ])oison ((’OTTON, p. 371). 

Kilwai’ilby was a very voluminous writer 
on grammatical, philosophical, and theologi-'^ 
cal sulijccts. Trivet (p. 278) regards his chief 
works (o b(i these : ‘ De Tempore,’ ‘ De Uni-'> 
versali,’‘Dc Relatione,’ and ‘Do Ortu Scien-i) 

[ tiarum,’ and describes the last as ‘ a curiouS'Cj 
j and useful book.’ It may be regarded as thq -*,! 
most important of Kihvardby’s writings, anil^ ; 
is identical with tho treatiso ‘De Divisione.', 
Scientiarum,’ which is sometimes consider^C, 
as an independent work. The large numbw'j , 
of surviving manuscripts shows that it "was- ’i 
widely studiisd. Two are in the Bibliothd^iiei/^;' 
Nationale at Paris, and two in the Bodleiaii'fj 
Library. It is a commentary on Avicenna’s-’ 
work with the same t it le. M. Haur^au. cqn- ■''' 
siders it worth printing, and ^pea^ of its ^ 
clearness and accuracy. In all tbirty:-nine ' 
philosophical works by Kilwardby aro enu- 
merated in Qu4tif and Ecliard’s ‘ .Senptor^ 
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< )r(linis Preclicatortim,’ i. 376-80. They are 3. ‘The Peerage of Scotland,’ 8vo, London, 
mainly commentaries on Aristotle’s ‘ Logic,’ 1767. 4. ‘ The Peerage of Ireland,’ 8vo, T.on- 
■with a few treatises on Aristotle’s ‘ Psycho-, don, 1768. 6, ‘ The Kxtinct Peerage of Lng- 
logy,’ ‘ Physics,’ and ‘ Metaphysics.’ His com- land,’ 12mo, London, 1769. He also wrote 
mentaries on various parts of the ‘ Organon ’ memoirs of his father, together with a poem 
•show, soys Haur6an,that ho was a scrupulous to his memory, prefixed to the latter’s ‘ Ser- 
and miniite logician, and ho was oiu^ of the mons,’ 1756. VVithltichard.T6huson he edited 
most important teachers of the time in de- and continued Thomas Wotton’s'Haronetage 
velpping the doctrine of the syllogism. Iluu- I of Kngland,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1771. 
rtiau ni. 2, 3(f~2) gives a long exiruct from * Kimher’s father, not himself, as Nichols (AfL 
his *I)e Ortii ’ as a specimen of his power I ylnecd, v. 251) asserts, stiperintended a third 
of abridging Aristotle clearly and faithfully. | edition of Ainsworth’s ‘Latin Dictionary’ in 
Tie says that he w^as a disciple of Thomas ! 1751. 

Aquinas, but never seems to have attempted [Chalmers’s’ Biog. Diet. six. 349; Nichols’s 
‘any real investigation of liia w-ritings. Lit. Aiiocd. iii. 441 ; Cat. of Advocates’ Library.] 

Kilwardhy’s treat i.sc.s on grammar were G. G. 

firequently cited as an authority during the KIMBER, ISAAC (1692-1755), general 
fourteenth century. There are maiuiscripl.s baptist mini.stfu-, biograplier, and journalist, 
of his ‘In Priseianum de Con.structione (.’om- was born at Wantage, Berhshire, on 1 Dec. 
menturius’ at Alerton and Corfuis ©hristi studied languages under .John 

College.s,^ Oxford. Large extracts aye given Ward, J.,L.D., professor of rhetoric at Gros- 
iu Qu6tif and l^chard (pp. .377-8) from his ham College, and went tihrough a course of 
‘Commentary on the tSeutences,’ ot Avhicli pliilosophy and divinity under John Karnes 
there is also a manuscript at Merton College. [,j. y.] His first .settlement was early in 1722, 
He also wrote commentaries on .scripture, a.s assistant to Jo.sepli Burroughs [q. v,], 
‘De Passione Christi’ and ‘Do Sacramento at I’aul’s Alley, Barbican. Ho was a dull 
Altaris.’ jtreacher, and very near-sighted, eventually 

[Lcland’.s Cominent.arii do Scriptorihus Bri- losing the sight ot one eye. lie left Paul’s 
tannicis, pp. 286—8; Quotif jind Echartl's Scrip- Alley on 28 Jiine 1724, and became assistant 
tore.? Ordinis Proilicatorum, i. 374-80; Halo’s to Samuel Acton at Nantwich, Cheshire. 


Scnptt. Brit. Catal. Cent. Qnarr. p. xlvi (Basel); 
Tanner’sUibl.Brit.-Hih.pp. 455-7; Hook’sLivc-s 
of the Ai’chhishops of Gimtcrlmry, iii. 304-26 ; 
Turon’sBistoire dc.s homines illustres do I’onlrc 
d© Saint-Dominique, i. 397-404; lliuircaii's llis- 
toire de la I’hilosophio .Scohistique, u. ii. 28- 
'39; Stiiekl’s Gcschichto der Philosophic dcs 
. Mittclaltors, ii. 735-6 ; Catalogus Librorum 
y ..MSS.Aiigliie ct Hib.(1697); Notices dosManus- 
.'wHirits d« la Biblioth^cjuo Nation.ile, xxii. ii. 
'96^ 07; Coxe’s Cat. Cod. MSS. in Coll, et 
.Aul.Oxon.; Trivot(Engl. Hist. Soo.); Peckham’s 
f "iRjsgistfcr, Afinalos Monastici, Cotton, Chron. of 
; y^lfidWard I and Edward II (the last four in Bolls 
-Ber.); Bymer’s Fmderu, vol. i. ; rrynne’s Ec- 
edrds,] T. E. T. 

KII^WARDEN, VlSCOlTNT. [SeeWoLFH, 
Abthitb, 1739-1803.] 

' KIMBER, EDWARD (1719-1709), no- 


Here he published (1/27) a iuueral sermon 
for jNlrs. Milton, who is said to have been 
the third wife of the poet John Milton, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Edward Mihshull, who 
died at Nantwich March 1727. Milton’s 
widow was certainly a meniher of his congre- 
gation, but her identity with ihe subject of 
the sermon has been disputed, as there were 
two other Indies of the same surname at 
Nantwich. lie left NantAyich in 1727, and 
heeanie ussi.stant at the general baptist con- 
gregation in Old Artillery Lane, London, and 
also at a neighbouring congregation. On the 
amalgamation of the two places his services 
w'ere di.spen8ed with, and n® left the active 
ministry. He started a periodical called 
‘The Morning Chronicle,’ "^hieh lasted from 
.January 1728 to May 1732. jn 1734 AVard 
made over his school near Mborfields to Kim- 


velist and compiler, horn in 1719, was son 
qfTsaak; Kimber [q. v.] He gained a scanty 
-subsistence by compiling for booksellers, and 
died, worn out with such drudgery, in 1769 
(Rf.. Johnson, preface to AVotton’s Bnronet- 
1771), His works are : 1. ‘ The Life and 
Adventures of Joe Thompson, n Narrative 
founded on fact, written by himself’ [nnon.], 
2 vols. ]2mo, London, 1750; other editions, 
1751, 1775, 1 783. A French translation ap- 
peared in 1762. 2. ‘The Peerage of Eng- 
land/ l2mo, London, 1766; 2nd edit. 1769. 


her and Edward Sandercock, but the school 
declined in a few years, and Kiihber gave it up 
and tookto writing forthe booksellers, editing 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Latin Dictionary ’ in 1751 . He 
died of apoplexy early in 1765; lys funeral 
sermon was preached at Paul’s Alley by Bur- 
roughs on 9 Feb. He wm unfprtuuate in his 
marriage, his wife being ihsape. for tAventy- 
threo years. His son l^^ard is separately 
noticed, - V 

Among liis publieatlQnfwd]!^.: 1. ‘The Life 
of Oliver Crpmwi^j^;^,,Jl^|j,‘^yo. (six edir 
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tions)} a French translation appear^ in 
1 7’2o. 2. ‘ An Abridgement of tne History 

of Bnglaiid/ 1745, 8vo. 

Posthumous were : 3. ‘ Twenty Sermons,’ 
&c., 176(3, 8vo. 4. * Sermons,’ &c., 1758, 8vo 
(with life). He edited the ‘Works,’ 1729, 
tbl., 2 vols., of William Beveridge [q. v.], 
prefixing a ,‘ Lifo }’ and contribuletl the ac- 
count of the reifm of George II to the 1740 
8vo edition of the ‘ Medulla llistorije An- 
glicame ’ of William Howell (1038 P-1083) 

[‘I- v.J ^ ■ 

[Funeral Sermon by Ilurrotighs, 1755; Life 
profixt'd to Sermons, 1758 ; Wilson's Ilissontirig 
Churches of London, 1810 iii. 257, 1814 iv. 370 ; 
lirwick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 1804, pp. 
117, 134.] A. G. 

KINASTON. [See Kvnaston.] 

KINCAID, Mrs. JEAN (1570-K$00), 
murderess, daughter of .John Livingstoiin of 
Dunipace, was born in 1579. She married 
John Ivincaid of Warriston, who was a man 
of influence in Edinburgh, being nearly con- 
nected with the ancient family of Kincaid of 
that ilk in Stirlingshii’e, and possessed of ex- 
tensive estates in Midlotliian and Linlith- 
gowshire. Owing to alleged maltreatment, 
the young wife conceived a deadly hatred for 
her husband, and a nurse who In ed in her 
house urged her to take revenge. A servant 
of her father, a 3'outh named Robert Wfur, 
was admitted by Mrs. Kincaid into lier hus- 
band’s chamber in his house at WaiTiston at 
an early hour on the morning of Tuesday, 
i July 1600, and he killed Kincaid with his 
fists. News of the murder quickly reached 
Edinburgh, and ‘ the Lady Warri.stoun,’ ‘ the 
fause nourise,’ and her two ‘ hyred women,’ 
were arrested ‘red-handed.’ Weir escaped, 
refusing to allow Mrs. Kincaid to acconqjany 
him in hiS flight. The prisoners wore im- 
mediately brought before the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, and sentence of death was passed 
upon thotn.- No oflicial records of the trial 
are extahti! . ‘ Scho was tane to the girth- 
crosse, upon the 6 day of July, and lujr heid 
struck fra 1^ bodie, at the Cannagait-fit j 
quha deit y^ry i>atiently. Her nurische was 
brunt at ^thfi jame tyme, at 4 honres in the 
morneing, th<i 6 of July * (Birrkl, Diary ^ p. 
49). According to Cmderv^’ood, ‘the nurse 
and ane hjred woman, her complices, were 
burnt in the Castell Hill of Edinburgh ’ (Cai.- 
PBRWOOD, the Kirk of Scotland^ 

vi. 27). between the 

sentence, ian^ >viayWiiiion Mrs. Kincaid was 
brought, by iha afiTorta of a clergyman, from 
a stato of ;in4>fl^t^uce to one of reli- 

gious resignat^.; :.;An authentic and inte- 
resting conversion,’ ‘with 


an account of her carriage at her execution,’ 
by an eye-witness, was. privately printed at 
Edinburgh in 1827, from a paper preserved 
among Wodrbw’s MSS. in the Advocates’' 
Library, by Charles K irkputrick Sharpe. The 
youth and beauty of Mrs. Kincaid were dwelt 
upon in numerous popular ballads, which are 
to be found in Jamieson’s, Kiiiloch’s, and 
Buchan’s collection.s. Weir, who was 
rested four 3'ear.s afterwawls, was broken on 
tlie wheel (20 Juno ItlOl), a rare mode of 
execution in Scotland. 

[Pitmirn's Criminal Trials, ii. 446-50 ; Ch.am- 
brrs’a Domestic Annals of Scotland, i. 316-17 i 
Memorial of the Conversion of Jean Livingston, 
1827.] G. S-H. 

KINCAID, Sir .IOHN (1787-1862), 6f 
the rifle brigade, second son of John Kincaid 
of Dalheatli, near Falkirk, and his w'ifo, the 
daughter of John Gaff, w'as born atDalheath 
in January 1787. He W'^as educated at PoW 
rnont school, and served for a time as Imu* , 
tenant in tin* North York militia. On they 
formation of the old 3rd battalion (after*' 
wards disbainled ) of the 95th rifles, now the 
rifle brigade, at ITytlie, Kent, in 1809, 
caul joined w’illi a draft of militia voluntcera: 
from the North Y’ork, and received a s^ond' 
lieutenancy in the 95tli, with -which corps 
he served through the Peninsular campaigns 
of 1811-14 and at AV'^aterloo (mdflal). H© 
led the forlorn hope at one of the assaults of 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; was severely wounded, and 
bad a horse shot under him as acting adjutant 
at AVaterloo. Ho attained the rauk of captain 
in the rifle brigade in 1 826, and retired by sale 
of his commissions 21 Juno 1831. For his 
Peninsular services lie afterwards received 
the medal with clasps for Fuentes d’Oiior, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Bauajoz, Salamanca, Vit-,;, 
toria, Pyrenees, Nivello, Nh'e, and Toulousey. 
Kincaid was appointed exon of the royatV 
bodyguard of yeomen of the guard on 25 GetJ . 
1844, and, on becoming senior exon in 1862,1^; 
w^as knighted according to custom. Inll^^y 
ho w^as appointed government inspector 4jif ,•! 
prison-s for Scotland, and in 1850 SirGbdii^’^ 
Grey [q. v.] conferred on him the appbJfrt^ 
meiit of inspector of factories and priscana 
Scotland, which ho resigned throtlgJp,^||i^ 
health shortly before his death, 
at Hastings, unmarried,’ on 22 AprilT^^vl: 
aged 75. \ 

Kincaid was author of ‘Adveh'ttlreS- 
the Rifle Brigade ’ (London, 1830 ;• ■ 

tion, liondon, 1838) and ‘Randotu, 
a Rifleman ’ (London, 1836), Cope, Ith© 
torian of the rifle brigade, says tliat, sithbhgK ' 
written w'ith too much levity, t)iey;dp]p^^ 
many faots of interest, and th©, 
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still emfiiits aro confirmed by more formal 
aut liorities. 

[Dod’s Knightage, 1862 ; Militia and Army 
Lists, under dates; Cope’s Hist, of the Hide 
Brigade (London, 1880); Preston’s Hist, of the 
Loyal Body Guard (London, 188^^) ; Gent. Mag. 
ard Ber. xii. 668.] II. M. C. 

KINOABDINE, Earls [SeellRrcE, 
Alexaitder, d. 1681, second Eakl; Lkuce, 
Thomas, 1766-1841, eleventh Eakf,; Bruce, 
Jahe8| 181 1-1863, twelfth Earl.] 

iaNDERSLEY,SiRRICHAKD TOllIN 
(1792-1879), vice-chancellor, eldest son of 
' Nathaniel Edward Kindersley of Siinning- 
liill, Berkshire, was born at Madras, wliero 
his father w'as in the civil service of t he East 
India Company, on /I Oct. 1792. lie was 
educated first at Hailey bury, with the in- 
tention of entering the Indian civil service, | 
but subsequently he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was fourtli 
wrangler, and graduated B.A. in January 
1814. In October of the following year he was 
elected a fellow of liis college, and proceeded 
M.A. in July 1817. 1 le was culled to the bur 
at Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Feb. 1818, and after 
enjoying a considerable junior practice was 
appointed a king’s counsel in .Tumiary lH3o. 
lie took a leading position in the rolls court ; 
in 1847 became chancellor of the count y pala- 
tine of Buf hum, and in March 1848 a niustisr 
' in chancery. lie was not a ])olitician, and 
was recommended only by liis deep learning 
and sound judgment. On 20 Oct. iHol he 
was appointeil a vice-cJiancidlor and was 
;knightea. His judgments are mainly re- 
ported in Bi*e wry’s ‘ Reports,’ Browry and 
Smale’s ‘ Reports,’ and tlio ‘Law Reports,’ 
Equity Ser. vols, i. and ii. He rcst ireil from 
■ the bench' in 186(5, when he was sworn of 
ihe brivy council, and riiceivt d a pension of 
B,500/. per annum. He died at Ids residence, 

: Clyffe, near Borchester, on 22 Oct . 1 879. He 
married in 1824 Mary Anne, only daughter 
of the Rev. James Leigh Bennett of Thorpe 
Place, Surrey, and by her hud four children. 

(Foss’s Lives of tlie Judges; Times, 2.5 Oct. 
1879; Law Times. 8 Nov. 1879 ; Law Journal, 
xir. 667, 723; Solicitors' Journal, 1 Nov. 1879. J 

J. A. n. 

KINDLEMARSH. [See Kinwel- 

MBBSH.] 

KING, CHARLES (^. 1721), writer on 
economics, a London merchant in the reign 
of Queen Anne, wrote several papers in the 
‘ British Merchant,’ a periodical which ap- 
earod twice a week during the summer of 
713, at the time of t lie proposed treaty of 
eojmmerce with France. The object of the 


paper was to refute the reciprocity argument.^ 

n iounded by Befoe in favour of the treaty 
is ‘Mercator; ’ it was started by Henry 
Martin, and numbered amongits contributors 
Joshua (leo (conccniing whose influence see 
Hume, Vhilomphiml IVorks, 1884, iii. 340), 
Sir .Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore Janssen, 
Nathaniel ’Porriano, and other leading mer- 
chants, several of whom had a special audi- 
ence in Ihe House of Lords on the subject 
of the treaty (2 and 4 June 1713), Backed 
up by the Earl of Halifax, ‘ the support and 
\ery spirit of the pajicr’ (Brit, March. Pre- 
face, ji. xvii), Lord Stanhope, and tho bulk 
of the commercial classes in the country, the 
‘Briti.sh Merchant’ more than neutralised 
the elPect of Defoe's pajier, and finally secured 
a majority of nine against the eighth and 
ninth articles of tho treaty [see under Moore, 
Akthur, //. 1712], Its object achieved, the 
‘British M erchnnt ’ ceased to appear, but the 
most important numbers were collected and 
edited by King in book form under tlie title 
of ‘ Tlie British Merchant, or Commerce Pre- 
served, ’3 vols. 8vo, J,ondon, 1721. Kingwa.s 
at t hat time chamber-keeper to the trea.sury, 
and ho dedicated the concluding volume of 
the work to Paul Methuen, son of the framer 
of tlie Methuen treaty, and comptroller of 
his ninjesly’s household. lie was allowed 
39o/. I6,s. from the e.\chequer for expenses of 
printing, and copies were sent to ‘ each of the 
corporations of Great Britain which send 
members to parliament’ at tho cost of tho 
treasury {Cal. Tn‘a>i. Papers, 1720-8, ccxl. 
32). The work may tlms be supposed to re- 
present the views of 'AValpole’s imvemment 
(tlioiigh not perhaps of Walpole himself) 
upon economic matters. It was, however, less 
an ex])osition of theory than an appeal to con- 
temporary common sense, and to the interests 
involved in the Methuen treaty of -1703 
with Pori ugal against the supposed fallacious 
doctrine of reciprocity advanced by Boling- 
broke, and set forth in Defoe’s 'Essay on 
the Treaty of Commerce with France,’ 1713. 
Such general theories as it did contain were 
based without alteration upon the treatise 
(reprinted in 1713) of Thomas Mun [q. v.], 
showing that tho object of commercial policy 
was ‘to encrease the exportation of our com- 
modities and to decrease the consumption of 
foreign wares.’ Tho 'British Merchant’ en- 
joyed unique authority during the forty years 
following its publication, and Its statistics 
(though by no means invariably accurate) 
on British commerce, the ex,t6nt of markets, 
price of labour, and kindred Subjects render 
it indispensable to the historian of commerce 
during the early Georgian ei^ The book was 
republished in 1743, but .tlte^;iU|j, evidence 
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to show if Kinff was living nt that time, or 
if he was identical with the Charles .King^ of 
VVtjsUninster Hall,' printer^ and publisher, 
who issued the ‘ Tracts against Popery ’ of 
Mielmel (loddeg [q. v.l in 1 7 J 5, and the ‘ Gene- 
ral 'J'roatise of Mortality ' of Kichard Fiddes 
[q. V.] in 1724. 

[Information kindly supplied by W. A. S. 
TTowiii«, osq., of Oxford ; Tindal’s Continuation of 
hapin, vi. 83 ; Boyer’s Ciuadriennium Annie Pos- 
1 reinnni, vol. V. ; W. Loo’s Defoe, i. 21 5; DailyCou- 
rant, 3 .Jan. 1734 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 298 ; 
"Willis’s Current Notes, 18nG, p. 38; M'Cnlloch’a 
Literat ure of Pol. Kcon., and liis edition of Ad:im 
(Smith’s Works, xxiv. n., xxxv. ; Macphersoii’s 
Annal.s, iii. 30; Kosclier, i. 279; Wiitt’s Bibl. 
IJrit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

KING, CJIAKLES (1 687-1 74S), musical 
composer, the sou of Cliarh*s and Alary King, 
was born at Bury St. Edmunds in 1687, and 
was baptised in St. Atary’.s Church in that 
town 5 .rune 109.3. lie beciime a chorister 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, under Dr. Blow and ' 
-I(‘rt*miah Clark, and was subsequently aj)- 
pointod supernumerary singer in the same 
choir at an annual salary of 14A On 12 .July 
1707 he proceeded to the degree of AIus.Biic. 
at Oxford, and in the same ytMir married 
(Mark’s sister. At Clark’s death (1 Dec. 
1707) King received the ajqiointments of 
almoner and ‘master of the children’ of St. 
Paul’s, and in 1708 Avas elect(;d, in addition, 
to the post, of organist of St. Jhniet Einck, 
Itoyal Exchange. In 1730 he was nomi- 
nated a vicar-choral of St. Paul’s, and hehl 
that ofKce avith his organistship until ]ii.s 
death on 17 March 1748. 

King composed a large number of anthems 
and church services — a fact Avhich gave rise to 
Alaurice (Ireene’s remark that ‘Mr. King 
was a very gervieeable man.’ The tithes of 
his hest-knowu works are: 1. Anthcjns — 

‘ Rejoice i'h the Lord,’ ‘ Hear, O Lord,’ ‘ O pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem, WhereAvithal 
shall a yoiiM man.’ 2. Seizes in F, C, 
B flat, and D, which are stin^^dccasionally 
performed^ Four of his anthems are to bo 
found in Pt^’s ‘ Harmonia Sacra,’ and two 
in Stevens’s: ^:Sacred Music,’ Other of his 
compositioiM are. included in Arnold’s ‘ Ca- 
thedral Music,' aiid the Tudway Collection 
(Ilarl. MSS. _7{341-2). Some services and an- 
thems by Fl^g Were published separately 
and 1860> ■ Hawkins remarks that 
‘Iving’s inferiority was due rather to indo- 
lence than' want of ability.’ 

^ [Georgian:;5:ipa,:ivv 612 Diet, of AIus. 1824 ; 
Grove’s Diet..; i«wlsh registers.] . 11. II. L. 

_KINa, CJHARLES william (1818- 

1888), author of on engraved gems, 

Vas born ,^t,]Sre^ Mon- 


! moutlishire, whore his father was engaged as 
j a shipping agent in the iron trade. Ho cn- 
• tered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar, 

. ill October 18*J6, and was elected scholar of 
' his college in 18:19, and fellow in 1842. He 
gi'adiiatod in 1840 as sixth in class I. of the 
I classical tripos. About 1842 King went to 
■ Italy, and there spent several years studying 
the Italian Inngnage and literature and in 
i collecting antique gems, which he procured 
! at moderate prices, es])ecially in Rome and 
i Florence. K ing atYerwards increased his col- 
' lection by many gems purchased of East wood, 

I the J^ondon dealer, and acquired specimens 
; at the sale in London of several important 
j cabinets, such as the Mertens-Rchaaf hausen 
I (Praun ), tlie Hertz, and the Uzielli. The 
j collectioT), formed between 1845 and 1877, 

I ultimatidy consisted of :1»‘}1 engraved stones, 

I more than two-thirds of which were Greek 
and Homan, the remaindt'r being Rassanian, 
Gnostic, and Oriental. Ahoiit 1878, when 
his eyesiglit was seriously failing, King sojd , 
his collection, and it is now in tho Metro- 
politan .Museum of ArtatNcw York, to which 
it Avas])resented in( )cto1>er 1881 by Mr. John 
Taylor Johnstou, the pi'csideiit of that instH 
tution. A catalogue has been printed, with- 
out change, from King’s own manuscrj|)t 
(dated 28 Feb. 1878), with the title, * Tho 
•lohnstou (yolledion of Engraved Gems’ 
(iV/c/re/>. New York, I landbook No. 9).^ . 

Thr(*o marbles which belonged toKing 

are described by Miehaelis in his ^ Ancient^ 
Marbles in Grent Hritain,’ pp, 271—2. 

After King’s return from Italy his life Tva? 
chieHy spent at Trinity College, Cambridge 
He was in holy orders, but had no ciu"e- 
About 18(>G he was one of her majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools [Cf('?y/t/ Lht^ 1806). At 
Cambridge Iving passed a very retired exist- 
ence, engaged in the composition of various 
works, but taking no part in the educational 
life of the ])lace. The few friends who knew 
him well found him a kirid-hcartod man and 
a delightful companion, full of curious know-i* 
ledge and quaint humour (Annis WriohT 
in Athemeinyx), He was widely read in the 
Greek and Itornan classics, without having/ 
however, a minute philological knowledge* 
He had specially studied Pausanias dud: 
Pliny’s ^IlistonYi.’ TIis short-sightedheife: 
always rendered reading difficult for hilUiT 
though he had ' a microscopic power of dijl^ 
cerument ’ for objects such as gems. Hiswrii^ 
ings on ancient gems are original, and evince 
the experience of the practical collector. In- 
England they liave stimulated an interest in 
glyptography, though they are often marred 
by defects due to insufficient numismatic and 
archoeological training. King died in 
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ufttT a hricf illuess, of a bronchial cold, on 

2. > ]March 1888. There is a portrait of him, 
iji a Irnvelling costume, by George ]Mason,oiie 
of his friends when in Romo. 

King’s principal i>ublicatious are : 1 . ‘ An- 
tic|ao Gems/ Rondon, 1800, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Gnostics and their Remains,’ Loudon, 1801, 
8vo; 2nd edit, liondou, 1887, 8vo (for a con- 
troversy ns to mis])rints and alterations in 
this edition see Athena-uvi, Janunry-.Tnne 
1888, pp. 411, 40S, 49'), 535, 002, COO). 

3. ‘The Natural History ... of Precious 
Stones and Gems and of the Precious Metals,’ 
Jjondon, 18(55, Svo ; also a 2nd edit, in 2 vols., 
published us ‘The Natural History of Gems, 
or Decorative Stones,’ (’ambridgt*, 1807, 8vo, 
and ‘ The Natiu’al History of Precious Stones 
and of the Precious Motahs,’ Cambridgt', 1 807, 
8vo. 4. ‘ The Handbook of Engrav(!<l ( leins,’ 
Loudon, 180(5, 8vo ; 2nd edit. ISS-I, 8vo. 

6. ‘Horatii Gpei'a,’ illustrated by antifiue ' 
gems selected by C. W. K., 1800, Svo. j 
0. ‘ Antiqim Gems and Rings,’ vol. i. text, 
vol. ii. illustrations, London, 1872, 8vo. I 

7. ‘Early Christian Numismatic and other j 
Antiquarian Tracts,’ I.iOndon, 1873, Svo. 

8. ‘ Plutarch’s Morals.’ ’rransluted by C. W. K., 
1882 (Bohn’s Classical Library). 1). ‘ .l ulian 
(he Emperor . . . Theosophical Works,’ <K:c. 
'rranslated by C. W. Iv., 1888 (Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library). 

[W. Aldis Wright in Atlienfcnnn for 7 Apx'il 
1888, p. 441; Atlieiia uai for Jil March 1888, p. 
412; Academy for 7 April 1888, p. 2t7: Cat. 
of .Johnston Coll.; JlriL. Mas. Cal.] W. W. 

KJNG, D.\NTEL (</. KSOd?), engraver, 
son of William King of Che.ster, baker, was 
apprenticed on 3 8e])t. 1030 as jjainler for 
tea year.s to Randle Holme the elder [(j. v. ] 
Aftei* c^irrying on business for .some years at 
Chester, he removed to Lomhni, where in 
1650 he published ‘'fhe Yah* Royall of Eng- 
land, or the County Palatine of ( 'lu ster Il- 
lustrated,’ folio. This was written byWilliam 
»Smith, William Webb, and Samuel I.ee, with 
an appendix on the Isle f)f Mati l»y .lames 
Chaloner. The dedication alone is by King; 
indeed, Dugdale told Wof)d that Im was not 
abbs to write one word of true English, being 
‘a most ignorant, silly fellow,’ att<l moreover 
‘ an arrant knave.’ The engrttving.s to the 
‘Vale Royall ’ are admirably done by King 
him.self in the style of Hollar. The ‘ Vhle 
Royall ’ is embodied in Orraerod’s ‘ History 
of Cheshire,’ 1819, and an abridgment witl 
notes by Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., was pnl)- 
lished in 1862. King also publislied : 1 . ‘ The 
Cat lied rail and Conventunll Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales Orthograpliically Delineated,’ 
1,650, oblong 4to, containing fifty engravings, 
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three or four of them by Hollar. 2. A, trans- 
lation of tlie ‘Universal Way of Dyaling, 
by G. de Desurgues,’ 1659, 4to (Brit. *Mns. 
Cat.) 5}. ‘ An OrtliOCTapbical Design of 
severall Viewc.s upon y** Road in England and 
Wales,’ about 1()(50. Ho etched some plates 
forDugdide’s ‘ MonasticOii.’ On visit ingChe.s- 
ter in 1 (MJOhe was received and entertained by 
1 lio Slat ioners’ (.lonipariy of that city. Wood 
states that, he made an unfortunate marriage, 

I aiul that after his wife had robbed and left 
J liim, be died heartbroken near York House, 

■ in the Strand, about 1064. 

■ [Woixl’.s Atheum Oxon. (IJlisa), iii. 503; T. 
j Hughes in (Jlioster Arehmol. 80c. Journal, ii. 

, 2o, 250; Sir W. Htigdalo’s Diary (Hamper), 

; 1827, p. 108 ; Hryau’s Diet, of Painters and En- 
' gravers (Oravcis), i. 732; Bx'it. Mu.s. Cat.] 

I C. W. S. 

KING, DAVID, IA..D. (1800-1883), 
Scolti.sh divine, sou of .John King (17(52- 
1827 ), ])astor of the second united associate 
church in Montrose, by his wife Eliza, daxigh- 
(er of Mr. Young, a Montrose merchant, Avas 
born in Montrose on 20 ]May 1806. His an- 
cestors hud been tenants of Giffen Mill, near 
Bc'ith, for several generations. King Ijegnn 
his education in the high school of Mont- 
rose, and matriculated at Aberdeen Univer- 
.sity in 1820, but after a year was transferred 
by bis parents to Edinburgh Univxu’sily. 
liere he became a good classical scholar ami 
.sbow(‘<l a. taste for science. Having com- 
pleted bis arts course at Edinburgh, be re- 
moved to Glasgow to study theology under 
.Tolin Dick [(j. a'.] of the secession cliunrh. 

I to Avas licens('d as a probationer by the pre.s- 
hyteiy of Edinburgh. On 13 Jan. 1830 ho 
became minister of the first united secession 
church of Dalkeit h, and after the death of 
J)r. Dick ho removed to Gr^friars secession 
church, GlasgoAV, 15 Oct. 1833. At Glas- 
gow he dis])layed marked organising power 
and enthusiasm. Ho began a systematic 
.serle.s of missions to the poor; Avas the first 
to es( ahli.s1i liomcsfor poor boys there ; and set 
u]> classes for the instruction of young men 
in both sacred and secular subjects. The first 
fonng-j) mission to Trinidad connected Avith 
the secession church wn.s originated by him, 
and Avas supported during the early years of 
i ( s existence principally through hisexertlons. 
His r(>fi n ed a tid s^'inpatbeticstyle of preacliin g 
Avas especially attractive to young men, and 
students of all denominations attended his 
ministry in Greyfriars. He took a deter- 
mined position in favour of the di8e.stal)lish- 
ment of the church, and Avas associated 
with Lord Broughalfi, O’Connell, and other 
leaders of the time in the anti-slaveiy move- 
ment of 1838, The umTei5i9itA^;of GlasgoAv 
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conforrod th».* of upon liiin in 

1810. H(! look iin tiftivo pai’t in tho foun- 

dation of lln.i Kvang'elicul Alliiinco in 1845, 
and at tondod many of tho uuniuil confovenoes 
held in various parts of Europe. He liclpod 
to bring ahoui the >Jnion of the secos.sion and 
r<‘lu‘f ehurcdies in 1847 to form the united 
presbytfU'ian church. In 1818 his health gave 
way, and ho employed his enforced hnsure in 
vi.^iting .lamaica and making a tour through 
the rnitcd States, returning to Scotland in 
the following year. Until 1 855 he cont in ued 
act iv(dy engaged in the multifarious schemes 
coiinect.ed with his denomination. Tllnes.s 
cf)mpellod him to resign his position at Grey- 
friars Church 12 Feli. 1855. lie retired to 
Kilcregganin the Firth of Clyde, and iti 18G() 
remoA'ed to Loudon. Having settled at Bays- 
Avater, he I’ounded a presbyterian congrega- 
t ion there, and laboured in this (jnarter, amid j 
many discouragements, till 18(51). He still 
])reserved his connection Avith the united j 
jireshyterlan church in Scotland, and AA'as j 
chosen moderator of the synod of that body | 
in 18(53, taking a jmnninent .share in the j 
movement (18G3-73) for the union of (ho 
free church of Scotland, the reformed pres- 
bvlerian church, (ho united presbyterian 
ciiureh, and the presbyterian cbiirch in Eng- 
land. Though this union was only partially 
realised, King’s altitude heli)ed to ]*roinote 
conciliatory feeling. In March 1809 lu! ac- 
cepted a call to the small congregation of 
Morjiingskle, near Edinburgh, but in Kebnuiry 
1873 he was forced to resign all ministerial 
Avork. He died, after much traA cl i?x search 
of Iiealth, in London on 20 Dec. 1 883. 

King’s popularity as a preacher over- 
shadoAA'ed his reputation as a Avritor, though 
the fcAV books Avliich he wrote were very stio- 
cessful. His principal Avorks were: l.‘The 
Ituling Eldersui]),’ 1 845, Avhieh Avent through 
three editions. 2. ‘The Lord’s Sup])er,’ 184(5. 
3. ‘ Geology and lleligion,’ 18 49, an attempt 
at a reconciliation of the scrijxtunil and scien- 
tific accounts of the creation, of AA’hich live 
edit ions were published. 4. ‘ The State and 
Prospects of Jamaica,’ 1850. A volume of 
his sermons was published pos(liumou.sly in 
1885, Avith a memoir of him written by bis 
AvidoAv, the daughter of Professor .James 
Thomson and sister of Sir AVilliam Thom.son 
of Gla.sgbw TJniyersity. 

[.Memoir as above.] A. II. M. 

KING, Sm EDMUND (1029 -1700), 
physician, bom in 1629, practised, after ap- 
prenticeship,.^ a surgeon in London, lie 
lived at firstj in Little Britain, and had a 
mu-seum in' his house which he took pleasure 
in showinjgf ; tpj^jB^d4©hts. He used to keep 
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dried specimens, such as the ileo-ciocal valve, 
pressed in a large paper book, and lie dis- 
sected animals as Avell as the human subj<ict 
(<SVo«ne AfS. 15)00). About 16(55 he took a 
house in Hatton Gaj'den, and was married 
at St. Andrew’s Cb i ireh, 1 1 ol born, on 20 J nno 
1600, to llebecea IVxl.stcd of the adjoining 
parish ot St. Sepulchre. In the same year 
lie jniblished in (bo ‘ Philosophical 'rransac- 
tions ’ a pa])or on the parenchymatous parts 
of the body, and maintained, from micro- 
scopic obserA’atiou, that they contained enor- 
mous numbers of minute blood-vessels. In 
1667 the ‘ Philosopbical Transactions’ con- 
tained a long account by him of the trans- 
fusion of the blood of a calf into a sljeep, 
Avith a vioAV to proving that one animal may 
live Avilli (be blood of another. Theexperi- 
uumt Avas carefully conducted by means of 
an apjjaratus of pipes and quills. In 1669 
ho published further micro.scopic I'csearchos 
to .show' that glands cousi.sted of tubes and 
A'c.ssels only. He Ava.s fond of in.sects, and irl 
1667 published a i)aper on ants, and in 1670 
one on leaf cutter bees (both in ‘Philoso-^ 
])lucalTran.saction.s’). He had examined tho 
eggs of ants micro.scopicaIJy, and studied 
tho Avays of life in ant-hills. I fe is probably 
one of tlie iiu'estigalors described as antmeii 
and bt'urmen by tlu; Duchess of Newcastle 
j {Deitcription of a Nno JJ'brA/, 1(568, p. 16). 

' lie Avas ae(iuaiuted Avith Lord Arundel, Sir 
William Petty, Dr. Needham, and Uobert 
Boyle, and some of lu.s experiments Avere car- 
ried on at Arundel House in tho Strand. 
Sheldon, the archbishoj) of Canterbury, 
created him M.D.; he avu.s incorporated at 
(Aimbridge in 1671, and in 1677, on bringing 
a commendatory b.'tter from the king, was 
admitted an honorary follow of the College 
of Pliy.sicians of London. He was admitted 
a regular fellow 1 2 Ajiril 1687, being one of 
t he nominees of James ll’.s charter, and was 
thus completely couA'crted from a. surgeon 
into a ])bysiciuii. He Was knighted and 
sAvoni pliysiciun to the king in 1676. 

On the morning of 2 Fob, 1(584-5 King 
Av'ns .sent for by Cluirles II. ( Jiarlos talked 
incoherently, but. the physician did not aSoer> ■' 
tain tho morbid change at AVork (Birmj'ljy, 
Hid f on/ of hid own Titne, edit. 1724, i. 606). 
By Ijord IVterboroiigh’.s advice ho paida se- 
cond A*i.sit to the hodchamber, and at the 
moment that lu? on tered Charles fell dow^in a 
lit. King bled him immediately, Charles 
gradually regained consciousness. Tliebtbex’ 
physicians wlio arrived approved the bleed- 
ing, and tlie privy council advised that King 
should receive a reward of 1,0(X)/. ; hut os 
that body has no command of funds, and os 
the subsequent fatal termination prevented 
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M)iy <'.\])ressi<m of royal gratitude, King never 
reeeivcd his lee. King approved of viper 
j>o\v(ler, but liked the volatile salt better 
(original letter to Sir Hans Sloane'). In 
the ‘ I’hilosophical Transact ions ’ for li>S(>he 
published an account of the autopsy of Mr. 
llobert Bacon, a demented pers(jn, who had a 
•calcified pineal gland in his brain, renal and 
vesical calculi atid gallstoin'S. He mentions 
that he bad dissected one hundred brains. 
In the prefact* to the ‘ 1‘harniaeontice Jla- 
tionalis’ of Dr. Thomas Willis [q. v.^, who | 
became bis close friend, King’s dexterous 
dissections art* comin(*nde(l. His n<*.xt obstn*- 
vations (^PhU. 7Ve«.s‘.) wen* oii animaleiil.e 
in pepper. He Jiad looked at them ‘ with my 
best mioroscopt*/ and bad noticetl lliat when 
oats and some herbs were left iu wjiter, living 
organisms bi'Camt* tliscoverable in it. Htt tried j 
the etlocts tif .sack, ink, .snlplinric jicitl, and ' 
other lliiiils on thesi* amteba*. In November j 
1(>88 he ]»nblishr*tl a furth(*r ])np(*r in Ihej 
* I’hilosophieal Transactions ' on tliti tubular i 
structim) of reprodnctivt? glands iu men, { 
guinea-pigs, and bnlls. He had jt coiisidt*)- ! 
able practice, fi’tnn which Iu* tlid not retire j 
till lit! was seveut y-l wo, and thenceforward ; 


lege, Cambridge, on 1) .lune 1 02(5, at the same 
time as anotlntr brother, Roger, xvho xvas two 
years his senior ( College AdmUsion JiooJi ), In 
1630, in compliance with a royal mandate, 
Edward was elected toa fellowship iit (Jlu-ist’s. 
Milton, who xvas also two years his senior, 
was at that time lioping to obtain a like dis- 
tinction. In the mandate, which is <lated 
10 June, his muji?sty is said to be ' wellascer- 
; tained both of the pr(*sent sulliciency and 
future hopes’ of the -now fellow {Baker d/.S'. 
ix. 220). King, however, having been horn 
in Ireland, his eleci ion, as tlie sou of a Vork- 
shireinan, gav(f ris<! to some dispute, and tlie 
questiims arising o'nt of his election wen* not 
settled nnlil lOUti (jTi. ix. 217). Kingdidnot 
dis(!redil the royal recommendation. ,II(* a])- 
pears to have been popular iu the college, uiul 
•Milton himst'lf became warmly attached to 
bis rivjiljon account bolhof his amiable dis- 
position and scholarly tastes. During l()-‘5.‘5-t 
King was prieleclor of his college, atid the 
admissions are in his handwriting. He was 
also one of the tutors, and was looking for- 
ward t o 1 he career of a ])arish priest. At tJie 
elos(* of tin* academic; year 1.630-7 King set 
out for Ireland, on a visit to his brother 


he spent much tinn,! in tin* count rv. 1 1 is own j Itobert and two of iiis sisters. The x'essel on 
loss of strength com])elled him in 1701 to j whieli he had embarked left the estuary of 
give up attending the ngc'd poet, Sir (.lliarles I the Det*, and was coasting in calm xv'eathor 
Sedley, who.se d(*a(h he had foretold at his j along the Welsh .shore, when it struck on a 
tirst visit, and In; handed on the patic'iit to ■ z'ock and foundered. With the e.xct*ption of 
{Sir Hans 81aane (original letlt'rs in Sloaur a. few who managed to got into a boat, all 
MS, dOoO). He died in Hatton Oanlen j on board pt*rished. King is said to Inmi 
30 May 1700. His ])ortrait by Kely, whi<*h j Indiaved xvilh calm heroism; aftcjr a vain 
ho bequeathed to the College of I’hv.-^ieians, ] etnleavoiir to prevail upon him to enter tlie 


and xvliieh hangs in the reading-room of the 
college, rtqireseJit s him with a large acjuiline 
nose and a dark e()m])lexioii. It wa.s en- 
graved by Williams. 

[Munk’.s Col!, of Phy.s. i. -I tS ; Pliil. Trans, 
of the Royal .Society; Barnet's Hist, of Ids own 
Time, Loudon, 1724 ; Wilkin's .Sir Thoiiias 
Browne’s Works, London, JS30, i. o'i; .Sloaiit* 
MS. 190t> in Briti.sh Museatn; .Mr. l-Mward 
Browne’.s Journal; .Sloano MS. 40;>0, ft’ 1(g), 
177. 179. Tlu^ last, a letter nii the ileatli of 
Sir Charles .Sedley, is dated in error by .'^ir K 
King himself I6()i for l/dl.J N^. M. 


j boat he was hd't on board, and was last soon 
j kne(*ling on deck iu the act of prayer (Ac- 
count prefixed to the Obfiegiiieii). liis death, 
acarordiug to Dakc'r, took place on 10 Aug, 
( I Id. .Sextili.s) 1637; but liks name in tlie 
audit books occurs in the list of Lady day 
16;5H; ii is also entered, but erased, in the 
list of in id.summer 1 638. HU name, written 
by himself iu a small and very beautiful hand, 
occurs iu a college order written in an old 
lease book. 

King’s reputation for poetical ability is 
I hardlv sustained bv liia extant eomno.sitinn.«i. 


KING, EDWARD (1612 d.6.‘57), friend of i jill of xvliieh were contributed to variou.s col- 
Milton, xvas younger .son of Sir .lohn King j lections of poems by Cambridge scholars. 
id. 1037) [q. V. I, at one lime of Featht*reock I’hey are a.s follows: 1. Four metrical com- 
IIull, Nortnallerton, Yorkshire, but after- positions in Latin, signed *Ed. King, Coll, 
wards an act ive civil odicer iu Ireland. Eil- (.ftirisli .Sociu-s,’ in pp. 36-9 of a volume en- 
ward King, bisliop of Elphin, was his god- titled ‘(Teuethliacum illustrissimorum prin- 
father, and 8ir Robert King [<j. v.] was his cipum, Caroli et Mariao, a Musis Cantabri- 
ehlest brother. Edward whs born iu Ireland giensibiw colohratum,’ Cambridge, 1631, on 
in 1612, and .seems to have been partly cdu- the occasion of tbe birth of the Princess Mary 
cated at the school of Thomas Fariiahy [q. v.] on -4 Nov. 1681. 2. Some Latin iambics on 
in London(cf. Justa Edovardo King . . . 1638). pp. 43-4 of a collection of Cambridge verses 
He was admitted a pensioner of Clirist’s Col- j celebrating the king’s recovery worn the 
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small-pox in the winter of 1B32, and en- 
titled ‘ Antholog^ia in llegis Exanthemata ; 
sen gpatnlatio Miisarurn Cantab, de felicis- 
simo assi'rvatn Eegis Caroli valet udine,’ Catn- 
bri<lg«‘, UWd (reprinted in NiOHors’s Collec- 
/foM iWwi.*?, vii. 7(J“8.'j). 3. Latin iambics 
in a similar collection congratulating the 
liing on bis safe return from Scotland in .1 nly 
entitled ‘ Rex redux, aive Musa Cant,u- 
brigiensis, etc., de incolumitate et felici re- 
ditu Regis Caroli post receptam coronam 
comitiaijuo peructa in Scotia,’ Cambridge, 
1 ‘1 , Latin iambics prefixed to ‘ Senile 

Odium,’ by Peter Ilansted [q. v.J, 1()33. 
r>. Latin elegiacs in another collection on the 
birth of the Duke of Vork on lo Oct. 1()33, 
entitled ‘ Duels Eboracensia Eascine a JMusis 
Cantabrigiensibua raptim cont extic,’ t^ani- 
bridgo, 1033. 0. Latin stanzas in a like cel- 
lection in honour of the birth of tbe I’rincess 
Elizabeth on 28 Doc. 10.3o, entitled 'Carmen 
Nafalitiuni ad cnnas illnstns.simH:; prineipis 
Elizabcthie decantatum, intra nativitatis 
Domini solemnii., pisr hiimiles (tanlabrigiie 
inusas, A.D. 10.3o.’ 7. lambic Latin ver.se.s 

in another collection, Avhich was entitled 
‘"Swabia, sive Musarum (''antabrigien.sium 
concentus ct congratulatio ad 8erenis.simum 
IJritanniarum Rogem Caroliiiu de quinta sua 
subolo, claris.sima Primdpo sibi miper feliciis- 
sime nata, A.n. 1037.’ 

On the intelligence of bis death reaching 
Cambridge, King’s fate was commemorated 
by members of the university in a si'rios of 
ell'usion.s Avhicli clearly .show that he had in- 
spired among his friends no ordinary e.st eera 
and regard. These composit ions ap])eared in 
two parts, both , printed at the university 
press in 1038; the former containing twenty- 
three pieces in Latin and Creek, including 
one by Farnaby, was entitled ‘.lusta Edo- 
vardo King naufrago ab amicis moorent ibus, 
amoris et fipeiae The .second jiart 

contains thirteen English poems, and is en- 
titled ‘ Obsequies to the Memorie of Mr. 
Edward King, Anno Dom. 1638.’ Of the.se 
Milton’s ‘Lycidus’ is the last. Milton pro- 
bably modelled his poem after an Italian 
eclogue entitled * Phyllis,’ recording the fate 
of another Lycidas ; the author, Actius Wyn- 
cerus Sannazarius, was one of Milton’s fa- 
vourite poets of the Renaissance. 

[Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. i. ; information 
supplied from .cpllego documents by Dr. Pcilo, 
master of Christ’s College ; letter by Professor 
.T. W. Hales in Athenaeum, July 1891, pp. 169- 
160..] , .1. B. M. 

KING, EDWARD (1735 P-1807), miscel- 
laneous Avriter, bomabout 1735, was the only 
son of Edward King of Norwich, Ho studied 
vox., ' ' 


for a time at Clare Hall, Cambridge, as a 
fellow-commoner. On 18 Sept. 1758 he was 
admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inii, and was 
called to the bar in .Michaelmas term 1763 
(^Lincoln's Inn Itpf/ister and liar HooJc). An 
ample fortune biujucatlied to him hv his 
uncle, Mr. Drown, a wholesale lineiidraper 
of Exeter, rendered him independent of his 
profe.ssion, but he regularly attended the 
Norfolk circuit for .some years, and wa.s ap- 
pointed recorder of King’s J^ynn. In his at- 
tendance on tbe circuit bo ilefended a lady 
from a faithless lover, and afterwards married 
her. King wa.s elected F.R.S. on 14 May 
1767 (Thomson, /list, of Jloy. Abe. Appeml. 
iv. p. lii) and F.S. A. on 3 May J 770 ((touch, 
Chro7iitl(>(/icaI Lint of Sov. Anlit/. 1708, p. 23), 
1 Jo contri bill ed so vi.'ral jmpers 1 o the ‘ Arclnco- 
logia,’ among which were ‘ Remarks on the 
Abbey (’bnreb of Dury St. Edmunds in Suf- 
folk’ (iii. .311-14), reprinted .separately in 
1774, ‘Observul ions on Antient Castles,’with 
four plates ( iv. 364-413), and 'A Sequel to 
tibserval ion.s,’ with thirty-one plates (vi. 
23i-.375), also i.ssiiefl .sep.aratoly in 1782. On 
the death of .Iiu'cmiah Mille.s [q. \r,] in Fe- 
bruary 1784, King wa.s elected hi.s successor 
in the presidency of the Society of Anti- 
quarie.s on the understanding that Ijord Do 
Ferrars (afterwards Earl of Leicester) would 
assume the oHice on the ensuing 23 April 
(Nichols, lllustr. of Lit. vii. 461 ). King, 
however, .sought to obtain rc-eloction, and 
that by the enqiloyraent of ungenerous tac- 
tic.s, but wa.s didcuted by an overwhelming 
majority. J1 is speech on quitting the chair 
was printed, aiul lie subsequently printed a 
letter in vindication of hi.s conduct and ro- 
lled iug upon the earl, and thenceforward 
ceased to make any eonimnnications to tbe 
Soeii'ty (Njciioj.s, Lit. Anecd. viii. 57). 

King’s first .separate work appeared iii 1 767 
under the title of ‘ An Essay on the English 
Con.stitution and (lovernment,’ 8vo. In 1780 
he issued, without his name, ‘Hymns to the 
Supreme Deing, in Imitation of the Eastern 
Songs,’ 8vo, of which two editions were issued 
in 1795 and 1798. Jn 1785 he circulated, also 
anonymou.sly, ‘ I’ropo.sals for Establishing at 
Si'a a JMarino School, or Seminary for Sea- 
men,’ See., 8vo, in a letter addressed to John 
Frere, vice-president of the Marine Society, 
.lonas Ifanway, in a report made to the so- 
ciety in July of tliat year, hod proposed a 
large marine school on land. King pointed 
out objections to this scheme, and suggested 
the fitting up a niau-nf-war as a marine school 
(cf. Gent. May. vol. Iv, pt. ii. pp. 904-5). In 
1788 ho published >Iorsels of Criticism, 
tending to illustrate some few passages in the 
I f oly Scrijit ui'es, upon philosophical principles 
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and an rnlargi^tl vic'.w of things/ large 4to. 
Among other absurdities King attempted to 
jirove that .lohn the Uaptist was an angel 
from heaven, and the same who formerly ap- 
peared in the person of Elijah. Tlio work 
on it s first m)pea ranee was severely criticised 
by liichard (rougli f q. v.] in t he ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine ' (vol. Iviii. pt. i. pp. .141-5). A 
notice of the book in Mathias’s ^ Ihirsuita 
of Literature ’ created some demand for it, 
and a second edition, to whicli was added a 

* sup|>lemental part designed to show, still 
more fully, the jx^rfoct consistency of ])hilo- 
sophicul discoveries, and of historical facts, 
with the revealed Will of God,’ was pub- 
lished in 1 800 (d vols. folio), and also a second 
part of the quarto edition {^Lit(*rary Memoirs 
of Ijivi/if/ Auihonif i. 3.‘i8). In 17l)i{ Kiiiff 
publi.slit'd ^ ;\n Imitation of the Prayer of 
Abel,* and durinfr the same year ‘ Considera- 
tions on the Utility of the National J.)ebt: 
and on the Present Alarming (Crisis; Avith a 
Short Plan of a Mode of Relief, ’ 8vo. In 179G 
he wrote some whimsical ‘ Remarks concern- 
ing Stones said to have fallen from the clouds, 
botRin these da 3 's and in antient times,’ 8vo, 
occasioned by a supposed shower of st ones in 
Tuscany on IG June of that year. King’s 
next treatise, called ‘ Vt'stigos of Oxford 
Castle ; or, a small fragment of a Avork in- 
tended to be published speedily on tin; His- 
tory of Ancient Castles,’ &c., fol., London, 
17{k>, was foll<*Aved by his great AA'ork entit led 
‘Muniment a Antiqua; or, Observations on 
ancient Cast les, including remarks on t.lie . . . 
progress of Architecture . . . in Great Iiritain. 
and on the . . . changes in . . . Laws and 
Customs ’ (with Appendix), 4 a oIs. fol. Lon- 
don, 1799-180(). The book is full of foolish 
theories, misplaced learning, and blunders, 
but the imi)ortance of its plans and details, 
despite inaccuracies, is generally recognise*! 
by antiquaries. Louis Dutens having ttiken 
exception to King’s theorms on th<! invention 
of the arch in ‘ Recherches snr lo toms le plus 
recul6 de ru.sage des voutes cliez les anciens,’ 
4to, 1805, King anticipated his fourlli volume 
by ptiblishing during the same A’t-ar an ‘ Ini ro- 
duction ’ of tAA’^enty-one pages, in Avliich he 
vigorously defended his views. Uutoiia con- 
tinued the controversy in three more tracts, to 
which Kingrtqilied in an ‘A])pendix ’t(i‘ Muni- 
menta Antiqua’ issued in 180G. In 1 798 King 
wrote anot]»er extraordinary jiamphlel. called 

* Remarks on the Signs of the Times,’ 4to, in 
which he (lemonstrated the genuineness of the 
second book of lOsdras. Irritat*?*! by Gough’s 
critique on this tract in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ (vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. pp. 591-G), ho 
wrote a violent letter to the printer, John 
Nichols. King added a ‘ Supplement ’ to his 


‘ Remarks ’ in 1799, but this Avas d<.*molished 
by Bishop Horsley in ‘ Critical Dis(|uisitions 
on the JCighteenth Chapter *)f Isaiah, in a 
letter to 10. King,’4to, 1799 ( Gtuif. Mag. a’<j 1. 
Ixix. pt. ii. pp. 490-503). In 1803 King pub- 
lislio*! anonymously ‘Honest Ai)j)re}ien8ions ; 
or, the unbiassed . . . Confession of Faith of 
a plain honest Lay-man,' Sa^o. It is strictly 
orthodox. King died on 10 April 1807, 
aged 72, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Jieckenham, Kent, where was Ids country 
scat, ‘The Oakery,’ on Olay Hill. He ha<l 
rea<l much, AA’^as exceedingly tenacious of his 
opiniiuis, and Avould contend with as niutth 
zeal for the g<.mumencss of the correspoinlcnco 
between St. Paul and Seneca *ind of the 
apticryphal writings as for the canonical 
books. His collections of prints and draAv- 
ings were sold by auedion. in 1808. 

[Chalmers’s Biog. Diet.] O. (>. 

KING, ICDWARD, Viscount Kino.s- 
uoicoutiii (1795-1837), born on 10 Nov. 1795, 
was eldest scjn of George, thh’d earl of Kings- 
ton, by Lady Helena Moore, only daughter 
ofSteidien, first earl of Mount cashell (Buuke, 
Peerage, 1891, p. 789). After his father suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1799 he was knoAvu 
by the courtesy title of Viscount Kings- 
borough. He matriculated at Oxford fi*om 
j Fxeter College on 25 June 1814, and in 
I Michaelmas term 1818 gained a second class 
in classics, but did not graduate (Fostkk, 
Alumni O.i'on. 1715-1880, ii. 794). Iji 1818 
and again in 1820 he was elected 31. P. for 
C(irk county, but resigned his seat in 1820 
in fjiA'ou r of his j'oungcr brother Robert {^Lists 
of Members of Parliament, pt. ii.) 

The sight of a Me.xican manuscript in t he 
Bodleian J/ibrary determined King to devote 
his life to tlie si udy of the antiquiti*'a of that 
country. He promoted and edited, with 
copious notes, a magnificent work entitled 
‘Antiquities of Mexico, comprisingfacsimiles 
of Ancient Mexican Paintings and Hiero- 
gl^'phics preserved in . . . various Libraries, 
together Avith the Monuments of New Spain, 
by M. Dupaix, with . . . accompanying De- 
scriptions. The whole illustrated by many 
valuable Manuscripts by Augustine Aglio/ 
9 vols. imperial fol., London, 1830-48, in- 
cluding sixty pages of a projected tenth 
volume. Four copies were printed on vellum, 
with the plates coloured. It is said that the 
work was undertaken by the encouragement 
and Avith tlie advice of Sir T&bmas Phillipps, 
in Avhose collection many of the manuscripts 
and drawings used in it . were preserved 
(Macbay, Annals of the Sodleian Library, 
2nd edition, p. 322). The /drift of King’s 
speculations is to estfl.bliBli.th(e colonisation 
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of ^loxico by tlio Isruelites. The book cost 
Kitjg u]m'ar(ls of 32,000^. and his life. Op- 
press* *<1 wit h debt, he v^as arrested at the suit 
of a. i)ap*;r niiinufiicturer, and lodged in the 
sbi'rilrs prison, Dublin, where ho died of 
t yphus fever on 27 P'eb., 1837, and was buried 
at Milchelstown. He was unmarried. 

[Gent. Mag. now ser. vii. 537-8 ; Ann. Ileg. 
1837; Webb’sCompendiumoflrishUiog. p. 275 ; 
Allibone’s Diet,] G. G. 

KING, ISlRS. FRANCES ELTZARCTri 
O 757- J 82 1 ), authoress. [See under Ki>ra, 
lllOHAKD, 1718-1810.] 

KING, GREGORY (1648-1712), herald, 
gfiuofilogist, engraver, and statistician, born 
at Liclifield, Statfordshire, on 15 l.)«?c. 1648, 
was eldest son of Gregory King of that city, 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of .1. 
Andrews of Sandwich, Kent, llis father, an 
accomplished mathematician, gained a liv*i- 
lihood by surveying land, laying out orna- 
nie.nlal gardens, and constructing sun-dials, 
but his habits were irregular and his income 
precarious. The son was educated und«*r 
Thomas Bevans, head-master of Lich field 
grammar school. When he left scfiool at 
the age of fourteen he knew Latin and Gre*dv 
and the Hebrew grammar. In l)ecemb(^r 
1 662 he became clerk to Sir William Dugdale 
[q. V.], Norroy king of arms. Dugdale hold 
a visitation of the whole of his province be- 
tween 1662 and 1666, and in many of the 
northern counties his little -clerk, who wa.s 
very small for his age, delineated ‘ the pro- 
spects of towns, castles, and other remar- 
tjuahles,’ besides emblazoning armorial bear- 
ings on vellum.- 

lletweon 1667 and 1669 King was in tho 
.service of Lord Hatton, who was forming a 
collection of the arms of the nobility. In 
1669 he returned to Lichfield, where he 
supported himself by teaching writing and 
arithmetic,. by painting hatchments, .signs, 
and coaches, and by giving instruction in tho 
decipherment of ancient records. He like- 
wise transcribed the family muniments of 
Walter Chetwynd [q. v.] of Ingestro. At 
the end of 1669. he became tbo steward, 
auditor, and secretary of the Dowager Lady 
Gerard of Gerard’s Bromley, widow of 
Charles, and mother of Digby, lord Gerard. 
Ho resided with , the lady^ father, George 
Digby of Sandqn, Staffordshire, unt il August 
1672, when he bameback to London. Gntho 
recommendat^n^f -Hollar the engraver, John 
Ogilby the printer eniplpyed him to etch 
plates for Sir Peter Leycester’s * Historical 
Antiquities j' fw the edition of ‘yEsops 
Fables ’ (2 vpls; tpnddn, 1672-3, 8vo), the 
‘ Description 6f,PiW»W fl673'y. and for anew 
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edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ While en- 
gaged on the Inst work King travelled intO‘ 
Essex with a surveyor named Falgate, and 
in the winter of 1072 they constructed maps 
of Ipswich in Suffolk and Malden in Essex, 
which Avere afterwards ‘ very curiously 
finished.’ King also assi.sted in drawing the 
map of London, subsequently engraved by 
Hollar, and he .superintended its production 
He projected and managed a lottery of books- 
to recoup Ogilby for the expenses incurred 
in these undertakings, and a similar lottery 
wiiich be superintended for Bristol fair 
proved very jirofitable. He next edited the 
‘ Book of Roads,’ digesting the notes and 
directing the engraving.s, three or four of 
which ho executed wuth his own liand, these 
h<‘irighisoarlie.st experimeubs with the graver. 
He undertook on Ins owm account the map 
of Westminster (1675), and wfith the assist- 
ance of Falgate comjilete*! it in a year. After- 
wards he Avas employed in engraving the 
let ter-Avork of maps, lie continued to en- 
grave from 1<>75 t o 16«0, and compiled a 
portion of Francis yandford’s ‘Genealogical , 
i I istory of 1 he K ings and Queens of England,* 
Avhile hi.s friend the author was prostrated 
by illn*5ss. 

fioudon w’as indebted to King for the lay- 
j ing out of the streets and squares in Soho 
l'"'ields. Soho Square Avas formerly called 
King’s Square, and Rimbault suggests that 
Greek Street, formerly Grig Street, Avas so 
calhid after King’s Christian name. Many 
of the fir.st building articles or leases in 
A'arious parts of London were drawn up by 
him. 

At the College of Arms he formed a close 
friendship AV'ith Tliomas J^ee, Ciie.ster herald ; 
and the Earl of Norwich, deputy earl-mar?- 
.shal, on J.<ee’s recommendation, created him 
Rouge Dragon pursuivant on 24 .June 1677 
(Noiir-B, Colft’f/fi of y1rms,-p.294:). In Michael- 
mas term of that year Kin/^ brought an 
action for libel in the court ot kind’s bench 
against one who had charged him with 
cheating (Kebi.k, Mcportu, ii. 265). 

In 1680 ho rtr'moved from his house in ' 
Covtmt Garden to the c<Allege. .. He assisted 
Sir Henry St. George, Norroy king of arms^. 
in his visitations in 1681 and 1682; and itt; 
168-1 he AA’as nominated by the Dukoof Notv 
folk to the office of registrar of the College of ’ ■ 
Arms. He Avas coiusulted about the corono-, ; 
tion of James II ami his queen, and wast-h®* -.-i 
principal author of the superb volume cos^. 
taining de.scriptionsand splendid eng^vir“7. ' 
of that ceremony (London, 1687, fol.), thou^ ’ 
he allow'ed Francis Saudford to affix hh^ namo 
to tho title-page. King contented himself 
with one-third of the profits, but the book; 

' K'-.a" 
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did not appear until juBt before the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, and the authors 
barely cleared tlieirexpenseSjWliich amounted 
to nearly 000/. (No.iu.E,])p. 324). 

In 1087 King assisted Sir J huiry vSt. Oeorge 
in his visitation of London. After the revo- 
lution ho was engaged in t.lui ceremonial of 
‘William andMary’s coronation, and succeeded 
Sandford, wlio resigned on account of his 
Jacobite sympathies, in the otlico of Lancas- 
ter herald. He took part in tin* investitures 
with the insignia, of tlie Gart er of tlie elector 
of Brandenburg (aflerAvards Frederick J, ki?ig 
of Prussia) in lOSU and of the Duke of Zell 
in 1091. Jr<^ was sent to Dri'sden on similar 
business in 1()92, and although the (dector of 
Sa.vony, Avho was to bo invested wit li the in- 
signia of the order, died before the cereiiiony, 
the achuwemeiits were hung uj), and the in- 
stallation took place, on o July 1094. A 
quarrel with the earl-marslial respecting the 
arrangements at the funeral of ()ueen Mary ! 
led to King’s dismissal from the oHic(' of 
registrar, and a charge brought against him 
by the earl of embezzling fees caused him to 
be temporarily suspended from service in the 
college. Ifo becauK*, however, secretary to 
the commissioners fortakijig and statingtho j 
public accounts and also sc'cretary to the con- 
trollers of th(* accounts of t lie army. He was j 
in 1710a candidate for the patent of Glaren- I 
cieux, and wrote a long letter to Harley ■ 
stating his claims, but, as his biographer, 
Chalmers, puts it, the wit of liis rival, Sir 
John Vanbrugh, ^ prevailed over King’s arith- 
metlck.’ He died on 29 Aug. 1712, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church of St. 
Beuet, Ihiul’s AVharf, where a handsome 
mural monument of stone, Avitli an inscrip- 
tion in Knglish, was erected to liis memory. 

He inanaed, tirst, 1 J ul v 1 ()74, A nne, daugli- 
ter of John Powel of Firlev in tlu^ jmrish of 
Fortlmmiiton, (Tloucestorshire ; secondly, in 
1701, Frances ( irat tan, by wliom he had thre 
children, who all died in iiifancy. 

King was a man of remarkable versatility. 
As a herald and genealogist he was the equal 
of his master, Sir William Dugdalo; and as 
a statistician hesurpa.ssed Sir AN'illiamlVqiy. 

Ilis chief statistical work is entitled 
^Natural and I’olitical Observations and | 
Conclusions upon the State and (kmdition 
of England, 1()9(> ’ (Tiiouru, Cat, of MSS. 
pt. V. for 1839, p, 02), It sujiplies the best 
account accessible of tlio pfipulation and j 
wealth of l^ngland at the close of tlie seven- j 
te(mth C(‘ntury. Soine extracts from it were 
published by Cliarles Davenant, but the trea- 
tise.* itself was not ])ublisliod till 1801, Avhen 
George Chalmers added il, with a notice of 
King, to his ^ Estimate, of the Comparative 


Strength of Great Britain/ Chalmers, who 
drew attention to King’s originality as a 
political arithmetician, his local knowledge, 
and scientific methods, appended to the ‘ ()b- 
servat ions ’ two other tracts by King, viz. 
‘ A Scheme of the Inhabitants of the (Jity of 
Gloucester,’ laid before the board of trade* 
in lG9t5, and Computation of the En- 
dowed 1 1 os])itals and Almshouses In England,’ 
prosmited to the same board in 1 697. Another 
of King’s statistical undertakings was 
Kcheme of the Rates and Duties granted 
to his Araje.sty upon Mariaages, Births, and 
Burials, and ujion Bat.clielors and AVidowers, 
for the term of five years from May J, 1695,’ 
London, 1695, fol. An interesting account 
of the cliief conclusions iii King's ^ very 
valuable (\stiniatc’ is given by Mr. Lccky in 
his ‘ England in the Eighteenth Centurv,’ i. 
560-1. 

King’s heraldic or genealogical works are : 

1. ^ The Order of the Installation of Prince 
( b'orgeof Denmark, Charles, Duke of Somer- 
set, Jind G(K)rge, Duke of Northumberland, 
at Windsor, April 8, 1684,’ London, 1684,foL 

2. ^The Order of tlie rnstallation of Iftinry, 
Duke of Norfolk, Henry, Earl of Peter- 
borough, and Laurence, l^larl of Rochester, 
at W indsor, July 22, 1685,’ London, 1685, 
fol. 3. ^Ari Account of the Ceremony of 
investing his Electoral Highness of Brandeii- 
luirgh with tlie Order of the Garter,’ J^ondoii, 

j 1690, 4to. 4. ^ The usual Ceremony obser\ cd 
by the Lord High Steward and Peers of 
Great Britain, the officers of the Court, their 
assistants and attendants, on the Arraign- 
ment and Trial of some Peer or Peeress , . . 
for Treasoji or Felony,’ London, 1746, fol. 
5. ‘The \'isitation of Worcester, begun by 
Thomas Alay, Chester, and Gregory King, 

' Rouge Dragon . . , 1082, and fiuislied by 
i H (Miry J)Mthick, llichraond, and the said. 

} lioiifre J)raf>(m . . . 1083, With additions by 
.Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. Indited by 
W. C, Molciilfe,’ Jixeter (privately printed), 
188.'{, 4(0, (). ‘ The Visitation of the County 

of (iJoueester, begun by Thomas Way, 
j CJiestcr, and Ciregory King, Rouge Dragon 
I . . . and linished by Henry Dethick, Rich- 
! nioml, and Uie said Rouge Dragon. ,AVitb 
additions. Edited by T. Fitz-Roy Fenwick, 
and W. C. Metcalfe,’ Exeter, 1884, 4to. 

Some of King’s collections are printed in 
Arthur Collins’s ‘Proceedings, Precedents, 
and Arguments in Claims and Controversies 
concerning Baronies by Writ and other 
Honours,’ 1734. 

An autobiography bringing King’s career 
down to his (ptarrel with the enrl-marshnl, 
entitled ‘ .Some Miscellaneous Notes of tho 
Birth, Education, and, Advitncement of Ore- 
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gory Kinfr,’ remains in manuscript in the Raw- professed, the of tus vocation, and 
linson collection in the Bodleian Library. It the first sermon that ever ho made. He did 
was printed in the appendix to Dallaway’s reasonably well, but nothing extraordinary, 
‘Impiiries into the Origin and Progress of being rather slow of utterance and orator 
the Science of Heraldry in England, Mdlouces- pnrum vehcmens." About this time King 
ter, 4to, and also in the anonymous married Anne, eldest daughter of Robert 

‘ Tlei'aldic Miscellanie.s,’ London, n.d. ito. Berkel<;y, esq., and granddaughter of Sir 
The following writings of King have not Maurice HerUcley, There were four or five 
])oeu printed: J. Letter to II. Ht. George children of the marriage, but only two sur- 
<h'scribing a masquerade at the Court of vived. His Avihi died about 102-1, and was 
Dresden, 10 Feb. KiO.'l (Brit. Mus. Addit. buried in »St. Pauls Cathedral. From his 
MS. (>.‘’.21,1*. 44). 2. Ordinary of Arms (Addit, elegy on her we learn that she had barely 


MS. 2<)()i)0). 3. .Transcripts of the (h)iinc,il 

Books of the. reign of Edward AT (Addit. 
MSS. 1.1024-6). 4, Arms of Familie.s of the 

name of Russell (Addit, MS. 26(500, f, 2.‘'). 
T). llei’aldic Mi.seollanies (Harl. MSS. (5501, 
<5S21, 6832, 6833). 

King painted a pack of cards with the 
arms of the Plnglish nobility in imitation of 
■‘Claud Oronce Fine Brianillo,’ 

[K iug’s Autobiograf)hy ; Cli.'dmer.s’s Memoir 
of King; Gent. Mag. 18()0, pf.i. j>. ‘.)73, vol. xc. 
pt, i. p. 2.83; McGulloeli's Lit. ,PoI. I'kron. |>. 
210 ; Noble’s College of Arms, pp. 2!)4, 313, 321, 
33.} ; NichoLs’s Lit. Anecd. i. D.S ; Jhimpcr’s Life 
of Diigdale; Macaulay’s IIi.st. of Kiiglaiul, chap, 
iii. ; Popy.s’s Memoirs, v. 183.] T, C. 

KING, HENRY (1502-1060), bi.shop of 
i^hiches.tcr, eldest son of .lohn King fep v.], 
bishop of London, by liis wife, .loan h'ree- 
innn, was ba])tised at Woriuingliall, Bueking- 
luimshire, 16 Jan. 1501-2. Robert King, first 
bishop of Oxford [q. v.], was bis great-grand- 
uncle, He was educated at Wo.stmin.ster, 
whence, in 1608, he was electial, with his 
brother .John [see under Kino, .Ioiix, D.I)., 
1550 P-1621], student of Chri.st Cluircli, Ox- 
ford. The brothers wer(‘ mat riculat ed 20 ,1 an. 
1608-0, and were admitted on ties sanie days 
(10 .lime 1611 and 7 July 1(514) to the de- 
' grees of bachelor and master of arts. On 
24 Jan. 1616-16 Henry was collated to tlm 
prebend of St. Pancras in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, receiving at the same time the olTice 
of penitentiary or confessor in that cathe- 
dral, together with the rectory and patronage 
of Chigwell, Essex. He was made arch- 
deacon of Colchester on 10 April lt>l7, and 
soon afterwards receiveil the sinecure rec- 
tory of Fulham, in addition to being n|>- 
pointed one of the royal chaplains. All 
these various preferments he held until he 
was advanced to the episcojiul bench. Cham- 
berlain, in a letter to Carleton, dated 8 Nov. 
1617, mentions that ‘ young King, the Bishop 
of London’s eldest son,’ had preached a ser- 
mon at Paul’s Cross. ‘ It was thought,’ he 
writes, ‘a bold part of them, both that so 
young a man should play his first prizes in 
6ucli a place and- such a time, it being, as he 


reached her twenty-fourth year, 
j After hi.s futlicr's death, on Good Friday 
I 1621, and the circulation of the false rumour 
i that ho had died in communion with the 
‘ clmi'ch of Rome, King preached a sermon (on 
! John XV. 20) at St . Paul’s Cross, on 25 Nov. 
1(521, ‘ lJj)on (Jeeasionof (hat false and. scanda- 
l<»iis Ileporl touching the f u])posod Apostasie 
: of . . . J. King", late Bisho]* of London,’ 4to. 
IJ e wa.s made canon oft 'liri.stChui’ch3Maroh 
J(52.’5- l, anti. John was made canon in the fol- 
lowing August. On 10 May 1625 they were 
admit t(‘d to the degrees of B. D. and D.D. 
as accumulators and compounders, and on 
10 July (Act Sunday) they both preached at 
St. Mary’s, the elder in the morning and the 
younger in the afternoon, the two sermons 
being publislu'd together, with the nppro- 
1 yn-iate motto, ‘Behold, how good and how 
: phaisant it is for brethren to dwell together 
: in unltie.’ 

j King’s amiability endeared him to’ his 
friends. Among these! were Ben Jonson, 

! George Sandys, Sir Henry Blount, and .lames 
; How’ell. His friemlshiy) with Izaak Walton 
; began about 1(524, Jind continued till death. 

lleAvas on tennsof closest Intimacy Avitli John, 
' Donne (1573-1(5.31) (q. v.], who ayjyiointed 
i him one of his lixecnlors, and bequeathed to 
' him the gold medal stiaick in commemora- 
: tion of the .synod of Dort. An elegy by King 
; i.s yiretixed to the 1633 edition oi’ Donne’s 
I jtoems. 

I From time to time he y)ul>lished sermons, 
j In 1(52(5 aj»y)eared ‘ A Sermon of Deliverance,’ . 
I Jto, preached on Easter Sunday at the Sj>ittla 
i by request of the lord mayor and aldermen } ■ 
in 1(527 ‘J’wo Sermons, yireached at AVhite-. 
hall in Lent, March 3. 1(525. andFebruarie 20. 
1626,’ 4to ; and in 1(528 ‘An Exyjosition upon 
the Lord’s I’rayer. DeliuerCd in certaine 
Sermons in the Cathedrall Church of St* • 
J*avl,’4to; 2nd ealit. 1(534. On6Feh. 1638— 
l().3fi, shordy after the death of his brother 
John, he was made dean of Rochester, and 
on 6 Feb. 1 15 1 1 -2, t he day after the lords had 
consented to ])ass the bill for depriving the 
bishops of their votes, ho was elevated to tho 
see of Chichester, being also presented to tbe 
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rloh r(‘i!tory oT Prt worth in Sussex. He was 
residing at his crpiscopal palace when CMii- 
cliester surrendered to the parliament in 1043, 
In his will he conipluins that his library was 
seized * contrary to the condicon and con- 
tracto of the Generali and Counsell of warre 
at the taking of that Cit tie.’ Walker 
ferinysi of the Clovtjy^ ii. (>3) de^clares that he 
.was ‘ most Barbarously Treati*d.^ He was de- 
prived of the rectory of l\‘twortli, wbicli was 
given by parliament to Francis (^heymdl, 
and by a resolution of the House of (- 0111 - 
mons, 1^7 June l(i l3, his estates were ordered 
to be forthwitli sequestrated, a petition for 
delay being rejected on 3 Oct. From 1013 
to 1051 lie lived in the house of his brother- 
in-law, Sir Kicluird TIohart of l^angley, 
Uuckingliainshire. In It) 19 lie published an 
elegy on t.Miarles I, dated ^ from my sad lle- 
tirement, March 11, lOIS-9;^ anotlu^r elegy, 
Deepe Oroaiie . . . hy D. II. K.,’ hasbfvii 
doubtfully assigned to him. ^ Tlie Fsalines 
of David. . . . do be sung after the Old Tunes 
vsod in y® Churches,’ appeared in 1051 ; i?nd 
edit. 1071. 

Shortly afterwards King retired to Uitch- 
ings, near Langley, tlie residence of Lady 
Salter (sunposi^d to bo a sister of Bishop 
Duppa), where otlun* nKunhers of tlie King 
family and John Hales of Lion found refuge. 
In 1057 his scat! (‘red ^ IVauiis,’ 8vo, were c<)l- 
locted, ^J’he unsold copies wtuv reissued in 
1004 with a new title-page and some ad- 
ditional elegies. In the edition of 1700 tlie 
additional elegies were cancelbal, and the 
volume was entitled MJeii Joiison’s Poems, 
Paradoxt's, and bonnets,’ Some of the j)Ooins 
had been published bt'fore 1057. '^Hic eh‘gy 
on Qustavus Adolphus a])peared in tlie ^ Swe- 
dish Intelligeiic(a-,’ ])t. iii. 1033 ; another on 
Donne was prefixid to Donne’s ^ Poems,’ 
1683 ; another on Bon Joiison was contri- 
buted to Llonsonus Virhius,’ 1038; and the 
epistle to George 8andys was jiriiited in 1038. 
King did not j)reparo the voIuiik' for publi- 
cation, and some of the poems appear not to 
belong to him^ The verses on J^ord Dorset’s 
death are found in Bishop Corhtit’s jioems. 
^My Midnight JMeditat ion ’ is ascrib(‘d on (uirly 
manuscript authority to his brother Dr. John 
King, and two pieces are found among the 
poems attributed (often wrongly) to the Earl 
of Pembroke and Sir BenjaminJtudyard. A 
poem beginning Hiike to the falling of a star’ 
18 found among l^raiicis Beaumont’s poems ; 
but probably it belongs neither to Beaumont 
nor K ing. The additional poems in the edit ion 
of 1664 include elegies on t he Earl of Essex, 
Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, and Lady 
Stanhope. King’s best poem is his elegy on 
his wife. 


In 1659 King was engaged in negotiations 
for supplying the vacant bishopricts, and in 
the next year returned to Chichesti^r. Wood 
says that at the Restoration he ‘ became dis- 
contented, as I have heard, and a favourer 
thereupon of the i)resbyterian8 in his diocese.’ 
On !29 May ](>t>l, ^ being the happy day of 
his majesties inauguration and birth,’ lu) 
preacluHl a sermon (published in lt)()l, 4to) 
at Whitehall, and on 24 April 1062 hii de- 
liverc'd an impressive funeral sermon (jiiib- 
lish(‘d in 1602, 4to) on Bishop Diqipa at 
AVestmifistor Abbey. In 1602 he pubHsh(»d 
‘ Articles of Visitation and Enquiry,’ 4to ; in 
1063^ A Sermon preached at Lewis iii the 
Dioc(.‘se of Chichester, Oct. 8, 1002; ’ and in 
1001 5 ^A Sermon preacluxl the 30th of 
Jaiiiiarv at Whitehall, lOG L’ His letti'r to 
Tzaak Walton was printed before Walton's 
‘l.«ife of Hooker/ 1005. 

King died at Chichester 30 Sept. 1009, and 
was buried in the cathedral, Avhere the widow 
of his son John erected a monument to his 
memory and that of her husband. His S(‘Con(l 
son, Henry, died 21 Feb. 1608-9; liis eddest 
son, John, died 10 March 1670-1. Izaak 
Walton of Don7ie) describes King as 

‘ a man g<‘n(?rally known by the clergy of this 
iiat ion, and as generally noted for his obliging 
nature,’ and Wood (^Athencej ed. Bliss, iii, 
842) declares that he was Hhe epitome of all 
honours, virtues, and generous nobleness, and 
a person never to be forgotten by his tenants 
and by the poor.’ Vicars maliciously styles 
him ‘a jiroiid prelate3’and most pragma ti- 
call malignant.’ 

King was among tlie contributors to LTusta 
Oxoniensium,’ 1612, on the death of Henry, 
prince of Wales ; ‘ Epithalamia,’ 1613, on the 
j marriage of Princess Elizabeth; ^ Justa Fu- 
1 nebria Ptolem.ni Oxoniensis, Thomce Bodloii 
EquitisAurati,’1013-14; ^Jacobi Ara,’ 1617 ; 

^ Annie Fuiiebria *Sacra,’ 1619; and^Paren- 
talia Jacobo,’ 1625. In 1843 the late Arch- 
deacon Hannah edited King’s V Poems and 
Psalms,’ wit h an elaborate biographical notice. 
King’s i)ortrait hangs in Christ Church hall. 

[Biographical noti(?e by J. Hannah before 
King’s Poems .and Psalms, 1843; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmonasteriemses.] A. II, B. 

KING, HUMPHREY (^. 1613), verse- 
writer, a seller of tobacco in London, was 
author of ^ An Halfe-penny-worth of Wit, in 
a Pennyworth of Paper. Or, The Ilermites 
Tale. ’Fho third impression,’ London, 1013, 
4to, pp. 48. No earlier edition is known, but 
it must have been printed some years pre- 
viously. ^ Robin the Devil his Two Ponni- 
worth of Wit in Half a Penni worth of 
Paper. By Robert Lee, a famous fencer of 
London, €iiias Robin Devil ’ .(London, for 
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N. T^ing, ]()()7, tto), is mentioned in West’s 
‘ Sule.Catalr>^ii(!,’ 1773, and may linve been 
an earlit^r e<lition, but it is not now known 
to be extant. As early as 1699 Naslie had 
dedieated his ‘ Lenten Stufte ’ to ' liis worthie 
good patron, Jjustie Ilumfrey, according as 
the townsmen doo christen him, little Numps 
as the, Nobilitie and Courtiers <lo name him, 
and Honest llumfrey, as all his friendes and 
uc(]iiain( anon osteeme him, king of the 'I'obnc- 
couists hie i^'uhiquey and a singular Mecicnas 
to the Pipe and the Tabour; ’ and at the en<l 
of tins dedicatory epistle refers to the forth- 
coming ‘ sacred I’oeme of the llermites Tale, 
that will restore the golden age amongst us.’ 
Prefixed to King’s poem is a jocular dedica- 
tory epi.stle to the Countess of Sussex. He 
acknowledges that his work is ‘ a course 
homespun linsey woolsey webbe of wit ; ’ 
bul, .seeing his ‘ inferiours in the gifts of 
learning, wisedome, and vmlerstaiuling tor- 
ment the Print daily,’ he i.s ‘ the holder to 
shoulder in amongst t he.’ 'I'he epist le is fol- 
lowed by an addre.ss to Iho reader, to which 
succeed throe short copies of versos (the 1 
second being ‘ In di.scommendation of the 
Author ’), and three un.signed sonnets. ‘ 'Ihe 
llermites Tale’ takes the form of a dialogue 
betwe(‘n a hermit and a young man conc(jrn- 
ing the vices and follies of the age. Com- 
])laint is made of the growth of luxury and 
decay of ho.spitality, and the puritans are 
vigorously assailed. 

[Collier’s Bibliographical (Catalogue ; Corscr’s 
Collectanea ; Hazlitt’s Handbook. | A. II. 13, 

KING, .lAMES, Loiii) Kvxuin (1680?- 
1(562.^), born about 1689, was sou of James 
King of Barracht, Aberdeeushin;. He en- 
tered the service of the king of 8wcdon, and 
by 1632 had risen to be ‘ general-major.’ In 
1638, while commanding in Munster under 
the Swedish general Bauer, King received 
orders to joinliupert and the Prince Palatine, 
who had raised a small army. At the battle 
of Lemgo, near Minden, in which the Elector 
was routed by Ilatzfeldt, the Austrian gene- 
ral. King has been unfairly charged with iriLs- 
conduct and treachery (Wakbtjkton, Prince 
Itupertf i. 462). It appears that Rupert was 
attacked before his army was collected, and 
defeated before King could bring up the foot 
to support the cavalry, and that finally King 
rallied, and skilfully conducted the retreat of 
the remainder of the troops. In J auuary 1 640 
lie was recalled to England (Cto/. State Papers, 
Dom. 1639-4B, p, 367), and was graciously 
received by the king, who gave him a diamond 
‘ of good value ’ and a pension of 1 ,000/. a year | 
(ib. 1640, pp, 208,460). In the following.Iuly 
he was desj^tol^d' to Hamburg and Gluck- j 


stadt, appai’ently to bring over horse and foot 
to be employed against iho covenanters {ib. 
1640, pp. 492, 602). He did not return, but 
retired to tStockholm 1 640-1, p. 320). On 

being again pressed to enter Charles’s service 
bo came as fur us 1 lamburg, Avhence be Avroto 
an outspoken letter to Secretary Vane re- 
questing a recognised position in the army 
and the regular payment of his pension (ib. 
pp. 679- 80). I J e was gi ven a command under 
Lord Ncwca.stle (Er.ijs, Original Letters, Ist 
ser. iii. 297). On 28 March 1643 he Ava.s 
created a jieer of Scotland as Lord Eythin and 
Kern^y, the former title being probably de- 
rived iVoin the river Ythan in Aberdeenshire. 
At the siege of Liiods in April of that year 
Eythin and all the oldolHcers from Holland 
I Avere of opinion that an assault Avas too dan- 
gerous, and in favour of raising the siege 
(Letters of Henrietta Maria, Camd. Soc., p. 
1 89 ). According t o Sir Pliilip Warwick (A/e- 
moirs^ ]). 2(> J), he Avn.s the chief ndAmcate of the 
policy of reducing Hull ratlier than marching 
south to join t he king, and it. Avns he who in- 
sjiired iS’ewcast h;’s defensive strategy during 
tilt! eamjiaigii against the Scots, displaying 
a trcacln^roiis sympathy Avith his fellow- 
countrymen (ib. p. 277). So much did these 
a<*cusat ions Aveigh Avith Eythiii, tluit in April 
1644 he seriously thought of retiring from 
the royal service, and returning to the con- 
t inent. Both Charles and Henrietta pressed 
him to stay (T.e.tters of Henrietta Maria, 
p. 238; Ellis, iii. 298). On 26 July 1044 
the Scottish parliament pas.sed a decreet of 
forfault ure against him, which avus rescinded 
on 14 Jan. 1647, and on 19 Feb. following 
anotheraet in his favour was passed (Douglas, 
Peerage of Scotlatid, ed.W^ood, i. 658). During 
the siege of York even Warwick (Memoirs, 
p. 278) admits that he ‘ showed eminency in 
soldiery ’ and ‘ no want of loyalty,’ for noAV he 
‘foughtnot singly aguiiKSt his own nation.’ At 
Marston Moor he o])pos(*d Rupert’s desire to 
engage, aud disapproved of the plan of battle. 
Ey( hin subsequently accompanied Newcastle 
to Hamburg. 1 1 is conduct Avas seA’erely con- 
demned ((hAKENUON, LLisiory, 1849,viii.87), 
cA'cn, it seems, by Rujiei't, to whom Eythin 
wrotealotter in his defence (I’y/Aottsc Papen, 
p. 21 ). Eythin’s last services in the royalist 
cause appear 1 o liaA'e been performed in con- 
nect ion Avith the expedition of Montrose, 
under whom he was appointed lieutenant^ 
general hy warrant, dated 19 March 1650. , A 
letter of 1 3 March 1660 shows that he wjw rfso 
engaged in some negotiations for bringing 
Charles H to Sweden ( Cal. State P(tr»crs,Dom. 
1650, pp. 62, 611). Eythin died m Sweden 
some time between October 1661 and April 
1662, and was buried in the Reddarholme 
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Church. Ho was married and had a daughter 
(///. I(J40, p. 4 Administi'ation of his 

estate in Scotland was granted on 28 Oct. 
1(552 to Thomas Watson, a priiicij)al creditor 
( Af/7ninisfratio?i Act Hooky V, O. (h lt>52, f. 
1 8(),wliere ho is called Kdward ). A letter from 
Ii]ythin to tlie Karl of Fortli is in Patrick 
Jluthven^s ^ Correspondence ’ (KoxhurgIic3 
Club, p. 81 ; cf. also p. xxxviii w.), and an- 
other from him to the Marquis of Jlaniil- 
tou, dated 12 Sept. 1638, in the Historical 
Manuscripts Commissioirs 11th Hop. (Ap- 
pendix vi. j). 03). 

[Duchess of Nowcast l(‘‘s Li f(.‘ of William, Duke 
^ of Newcastle (Firth), jq). 77, 370; notes kindly 
supplied by C. 11. Firth, rsq. ; Memoirs of Sir .1. 
Tumor (Bainlatym? Club), pp. 9, 11, 31 ; Letters 
of Henrietta Maria ((Jamd. Soi*.). ]>. 149; (lar- 
dinors Hist, of the (irent Civil War (lGt2-9), 
j. 283, &c.] G. (r. 

KING, J.VMKS (1750 -1781), captain in 
tlie navy, sc(‘()nd son of James King, curate 
of Clitheroe, LaiU'asliire, and afterwards dean 
of I{aphf)e, Avas born at (litheroe in 1750. 
Dr. Walker King, bishoj) of Jloeln^ster, was 
Ills younger brother. At the age of twelve 
Ilf* entered the navy under the patronage of 
his kinsman, Captain William Norton, bro- 
ther of the first Lord (Trnntley, and at that 
time in conunand of tlie Afni*a guardshij). 
Ho afterwards served under Captain Pal- 
liser on the Newfoundland station, wh(*re he 
must liavt*li;id some ae(|uaiTitane<* with (/ook, 
AvhoAvas till'll surveying that ci.iast [sf*e(’o(U\, 
J AMKs] ; and he was in tlie Alarm with CVip- 
talii Jervis, ill tlie Mi'iliterrauean. He was 

J iromoted to be lieutenant in .lauuarv 1771. 

fi 1771 be sj)(*nt some time in Paris, de- 
voting lniuselt’])rineip!ill y tf) seieutitic study, 
and on his return settled al Oxford to be 
with his brqthm- Walker, then a fellow of 
(Jorpiia Cdirlsti (V)llege. Hen- be made the 
acqiiaintanee of Dr. Thomas Hornsby (c{.v.], 
who in 1776 reeommt'inh'd liim as a com- 
petent astronomer toaceomjiany Cook’s third 
voyage. He was accordingly ajipointi'd to 
the Resolution as second lif'iitemint. At the 
time of Cook’s deatli, 14 FV*b. 1 77b, King Avas 
on shorcq ap])areiillv taking sights. He had 
Avith him only a few men, but Avas rt*in- 
forced by some of a boat’s croAv avIio bad 
been rowing off the month of the bay IxTore 
the disturbance Avith the nativx's b»*gan. Thi.s 
brouglit the number of the party uji to 
twenty-four, and fortifying themselves in u 
neighbouring burial-place, they succeeded in 
repelling llie attack of the natives, till they 
Avere relioA^ed, two liours aflcrA\mrds, by tho 
ships* boats (GV/Acy7\s Jouvnaly ({Uot(*d iu 
Husant, Captain Cooky pp. 162-3). On the 
death of Capt ain Charles Clerke [q. A^], 22 Aug. 


1779, King succeeded to the command of the 
Discovery, and on arriving in Kngland Avas 
advanced to post-rank, 3 Oct. 1780. He was 
then appointed to the Crocodile frigate, at- 
tached to the Channel fleet , and toAvards the 
end of 1781 was moved to the Resistance of 
40 guns, in Avliich he wfuit out to the West 
Indit's in charge of a convoy of five Inindrod 
merchant ships, Avliicli he succeeded in con- 
ducting safel}’^ to tlieir destination; hut tJio 
intcnsi* anxiety of the duty is said to liavo 
tiiriu'd his hair grey. His constitution wnis 
nev^er strong, and he came back to Kngland 
in an advanced decline. It Avas under this 
disadvantage that he assisti^d in pre])aring 
Cook’s journal of the third voyage for the 
press, and wrote the narrative of its conclu- 
sion, which formed the tliird volume. In 
1783 the slate of his health compelled him 
to go to Nice, and he died tliere in October 
1784. He AA^as liuried at Nice, but there is 
a tablet to liis memory in Clitheroe (Jinrcli. 
King’s ‘ Astn.inomical I Ihservations * were 
publisliod liy order of the board of longitude 
in 1782 [ see Bayla", WiiuuAM],and procunal 
his election as F.R.S. Tlie narrative of the 
A'oyage (^3 vols. 4to, and atlas iu foL) Av^as 
LssikhI in 1784. 

[Alice. King’s A (Jliister of Livies, p. 137 ; 
pinasso’s Laiicashiro Worthies, 2Tjd scr. p. 195; 
llaincs’s History of Lancashire (I'dit. of 1830), 
iii. 218; (-V)rrospoii(leiie(* Avith Dr. John Dou- 
glas [q. V.] (afterwards bisliop of Salisbury), 
1780-1, in Kgcrtoii MS. 2180; and his own 
narrative already referred to.] J. K. L. 

KING, J 0 1 1 N, D.D. ( 1 559 621 ), bishop 
of Ijondon, born at Wormingluill, Bucking- 
hamsliire, in or about 1550, A\'as son of Philip 
King of that place, by Klizabeth, daughter of 
Edmund Conquest of Houghton Conquest, 
Bedfordshire. He was a great-nepheAv of 
Robert King [q.v.], tho first bishop of Oxford. 
He received Jiis education at Westminster 
School, and thence was elected to Christ 
Chiircli, Oxford, in 1570 (WelCit, Alumni 
• Wc.sf??ion.cd. Phillimore,p.53). Hegraduatod 
B.A. in 157l>-80, and commenced M.A. in 
1582-3 (Wood, FaM Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 212, 
221). After taking holy orders ho became 
domestic chaplain to John Piers, archbishop 
of York, by Avhom he Avas collated to the arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham on 1 2 Aug. 1590. Ho 
proceeded B.D. on 2 J iily 1 591 . Strype gives 
extracts from a lecture delivered by King at 
York on the plague and the severe storms by 
which l^nglaiid Avas a isited in VrAYd-A^Anyials 
of the Itffonnationy iv. 293, 8vo). On 17 Nov. 
1594 King preached the sermon at the funeral 
of Archbishop Piers. Afterwards he Avas ap- 

{ minted chaplain to Sir Thomas Egerton, lord - 
teeper of the great seal. Ho was admitted to 
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the root ory of St. Andrew, Ilolborn, on 10 May 
1597, on the promotion of Richard Bancrolt 
to tlie see of Ijondon, and to the prebend of 
Sneat ing in the church of St. Paul on 10 A iig. 
1590,00 the promotion of William Cotton to 
the see of Exeter (NewcouKT, Beiiei'toriian, 
i. :?] 1, 275), lie also became one of ()ueen 
Elizabeth’s chaplains. On 17 Dec. 1001 he 
was created" D.D. at Oxford. JIo was ap- 
pointed by the priv'y council to preach before 
James 1 on his entry into London, and the 
king retained him in his service as one of tlie 
royal chaplains, commending him as ‘the 
king ol’ ])reachers,’ Jiebeeame dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 4 Aug. 1005, in accord- 
ance with the petition of thirty-two st udents 
there. Soon aftez‘ward.s King was selected 
as one of the four preachers at the lTatnj)t mi 
Court Conference. He was vice-chancellor 
of the university of Oxford from Iti07 to 
1010. On 16 Dec. 1610 he obtained the pre- 
bend of Milton Manor in the church of Lin- j 
coin Survey of VnthedralK^ ii. 226). 

In 1611 the king be.stowed u])on him the | 
bishopric of London, which had la.'come j 
vacant by the translation of Dr. fh'orgi; : 
Abbot to the see of Canterbury. He was j 
consecrated in Lambeth Chapel on 8 Sept., 
and had restitution of the temporalit ii-s on 
the 18th of the .same mouth. In 1616 he | 
was appointed a member of the. commission ^ 
engaged in hearing the Countess of Essex’.s 
suit for divorce (Caruiniui, Hist. ii. 170). 
Cn 2t5 March 1020 he pleaded in a sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross in the king’s 
presence for contributions to the repair of 
St. Ihiul’s Cathedral. James selected the 
text, and popular curiosity was excited by 
rumours that King was instructed to declare 
Jarne.s’s resolve to intervene in tlujCerman 
wars in behalf of hi.s son-in-law, the king 
of Bohemia ; but although one of his hearers 
Avrote that the bishop’s heai’t was in Bo- 
hemia, he made no reference to European 
politics {ib. iii, 641- 2), While bishop. King 
always preached on Sundays in some ])ulpit 
in or near London (P’tn.l.EU,* CV///rc// Hist. ed. 
Brewer, v. 500). lie died on Cood Friday, 
30 March 1621, and Avas buried in the .south 
aisle of Bt. Paul’s Cathedral, under a plain i 
stone on which was inscribed only the word | 
‘ Resurgam,’ but on a mural tablet near it ' 
Avas a very long and eulogistic inscription to | 
his memory (Dugdale, Hist, of St. raid's, \ 
ed. 1658, p. 73). Wood says ‘ he was a solid ^ 
and profound divine, of great gravity and \ 
piety, and had so excellent a volubility of | 
speech, that Sir Edward Coke would often | 
say of him that he was the best speaker j 
in the Star-chamber in his time’ (^Athente \ 
Oxon. ed. Bliss^ ii. 295). j 


During his last illness and after his death 
a r<'i)ort Avas circulated that he had been re- 
conciled on his deathbed to the church of 
Rome. Many catholics gave credence to the 
rumour, and in ‘ The Protestant’s Plea for 
Priests and Papist.s,’ a immphlet issued in 
September 1621, King’s conver.sion was an- 
nounced us a mat t(*r of fact. Richard Brough- 
ton [q. A'.] sent an account of the grounds of 
th»! repoi’t to Dr. Kcdli.son, pre.sid(‘nt of Donay 
College, but it doe.s not clearly appj'ar that 
he was himsidf convinced of the truth of the 
alleged conversion (Doni), Church Hist. i. 
490, • Jlist. MSS. Comm. 5lh Rep. p. 464). 
The bi.shop’s .son 1 lenry indignantly denied 
the report in a sermon preached at >St. Paul’s 
Cross on 25 Kov, 1621, but the baseless 
.stattunent Avas n'peated in aii anonymous 
book Avritfen by (ieorge Mu.sket, afterAvards 
president of Douay ('ollege, and entitled 
'The Bishop of London hi.s Ijegacv. Ur 
Ci'rtaine .Moliues of D, King, late Bi.shop 
of London, for his change of Religion, and 
flying in the ( ’atliolike, and Roman ('hurch. 
With a (^onclu.sion to hi.s Bffjlhren, the LL. 
Bishops of lOngland. Perinis.su 8uperiorum’ 
[St.Omer], 1624, Ito, ]»]>. 174 (Gee, T'uot out 
of the Snare, ed. 1624, pp, 77-80, 99) ; 
BnYixiES, liritish liihlioyrajdter, i. 506). 

King married .lo.an, daughter of Henry 
Freeman of St aiford .shire. His eldest son, 
Henry, is noticed .separately. His second 
I .son, .iouN KiNfi (1595-1639), educated Avith 
hi.s brother at We.st minsterand Christ Church, 
Oxford (B.A. 161 1, M. A. 1614, and B.D. and 
D.D. 1(525), became preheinhuy of .St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1616), public orator of Oxford 
(1622), canon ofChri.st Church (1024),arch- 
de!icf)n of Colchester and canon of AVindsor 
( It >25). He Avas also rector of Romenham, 
llerkshire. He died on 2 Jan. 1638-9, and 
AA'a-s burif'd in Clirist (.’hnrch Cathedral. He 
published tiiree I.atin orations delivered a.s 
orator at Oxford ( London, 1623, 4to, and Ox- 
' fm-d, 1(525), a .separat** sermon preached at 
‘ Oxford in 1(525, and poems in (he univer.sity 
I eolh'ctions of 1(513 and 1619. 

[ The bi.shop eontrihutod to many of the 
Oxford col lections of i)oems. and published 
1, ‘ Lectures upon Jonas, (hdivered at Yorke 
ill the yeare of our Ijorde 1594,’ Oxford, 
L597, 4to, pp. 666. Dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Egortoii, loffi-keejier. Reprinted, Oxford, 
1599 and ](5(X), 4to ; J..ondon, 1611, 4to, 

‘ iieAvly coiTocted,’ and again 1618. 2. * A 

Sermon preached at. the Fuiieralles of . . . 
.lohn [Pi<‘r.s| late Arch-bi.shoppo of Y’drke, 
Nov. 17, 1594,’ (.Ixford, 1597, 4to (printed at 
the end of the ‘ Lectures upon Jonas ’) ; 
seiiarately Oxford, 1599, 4l.o. 3. ‘ The Fourth 

Sermon preached at Hampton Court on Tues- 
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(lay tlio last, of Sopt. 1600,’ Oxford, 1606, 4t.o. 
4. ‘ Vitis I'tilatina. A Sermon appointed to 
be preaclied alj Whitehall upon the Tuesday 
after the marriage of the Jjadie Elizabeth 
her Grace,’ London, 1614, Ito ; rejmnted in 
Conjugal Duty set forth in a colled ion of 
Wedding-Sermons,’ 1762. A very singular 
composition, concluding AvitJi an tjaeulation 
against the ‘pnpi.sts.’ o. ‘ AScrniou of I’ublie 
Tnanksgiving for the Kappio recoveritf of his 
majestic from hi.s late da?igerou.s 8icl\iK.‘s.so,’ 
Loudon, 1610, 4to. <5. ‘ A Serm(jn at I’aulo.s 
Crosse on b(4inlf of 1‘aule.s Church,’ l^ondon, 
1620, 4to (cf. Xotr.'i and QiUTies^ l.st st^r. iii. 
668-9). Some copies of his l(.‘lter.s are in 
Brit. Ma.s. Addit. .MSS. 20460, If. ISt/y- 102. 

A portrait, l)y Corneliu.s .laiassen, i.s pre- 
serveci at Christ Church, Oxford. TJiere are 
engraving.s by Simon l*u.ss and l'’raiici.s 
iXii laram ((tKA.N’OKK, Jiiof/. JliM. of Unyland, , 

Ctli edit. ii. 48). | 

! 

[Bodfnrd’s Blazon of Episc^opacy ; Collier .s | 
ChiU’ch llisL. vii. 420, 421 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. ■ 
ii. 327, 3.)1 ; Eullor'.s Churcli Hist. (Brewer), iii. | 
28, V. 2GG, 371 , 420, 409 ; J-’idler’s IVorthie.s ! 
(Nichols), i. 139 ; Godwin, De Pra>.sulibiis (Jvi- ; 
chardson), p. 194; Lans<I. MS. 984, f. 3; I^e 
Nore’s Fasti (Hardy) ; Lowiules’.s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), pp. 63, 1273; Neweourt’s Ib^pertoriuin, 
i. 29 ; tlal. State Papers, I > 0111 . (Addenda 17)80- 
1625) pp. 621, 622. (1603-10) pp. 362, 14,’). 527. 
(1619-23) p. 675; Strvpe’s Work.s (general 
index); Willis’s Survey^ of Cathedrals, i. 107, ii. 
440; Wood’s Atliome Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 294, 634, 
861, iii. 839, Fa.«ti, i. 248, 255 ; Wood’s Annals 
(Gutch). ii. 295. 299, 300, 322, 788, 791 ; AVood’s 
Colleges and Halls (Gutch), i)p. 139, 458,463, 
Appendix pp. 1 12, 1 1 8-19, 281, 289. \ T. C. 

KING, SfR JOHN ((/. 1667), Irish ud- 
ministrator, came of a family formerly seated 
at Feathorcock Hall, near Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. By J tdy 1 586 he was act ing as 
secretary to Sir lUchard Bingham [<i*v.3, 
governor of Connaught ((V)/. Papers, 

Irish, 1574-85, p. 671). His services were 
rewarded by Queen J’ilizuboth with a lease 
of the abbey of Boyle, co. Roscommon. 
Under Jame.s I he enjoy(id many profitable 
offices and privilege.s, and hnd lands granted 
to him in twenty-one different counties (?5. 
1606-6, pp. 116, 269, &c.) On 12 July 1006 
lie was made clerk of the crown in chan- 
ceiy and clerk of I he luinaper, both of which 
places he surrendered on 20 Jan. 1006, and 
■with Francis Edgeworth had a new grant 
thereof on 29 Jjin. ( 75. 1666-6 p. 460, 1(K)6- j 
1608 pp, 81, 687). In 1 60.‘1 he was receiver ; 
of the revenue (75. 1606-8, p, 54), and in 
March 1605 depot y vice-treasurer (76. 1606- 
1606, p. 420). In May 1607, being then con- 
stable of the abbey of Boyle, he commenced . 


to build, along with John Bingley, a massive 
castle on the river Boyle, and to cultivate 
much of the surrounding district (75. •1606- 
1608, pp. 87, 150, &c.) On 11 May 1609 
he was ajipointed mustormaster-general and 
^ clerk of the che?mie for Ireland, with a rover- 
j siontiry grant of both offices to his eldest son ; 

in June of the same year ho was sw'orii of t he 
: privy council ( 75. 1608-10, pp, 202, 218, 507 ), 
j and on 7 .July following ho was knighted 
j (MiJTCALrK, /jc>c7i;(yfA'n7yA7«,p. 161), InOcto- 
j her 1611 he was n commissioner for coni- 
! positions; in 1616 was returned M.I*. for 
CO. Roscommon by the aid of Vice-pi’esident 
1 Oliver St. John’s soldi(.iry, and in 1614 was 
appointed t o assist in the plantation of Wex- 
ford (C}d. iS’/afe Papers, Irish, 1611-14, ]»p. 
168, 662, 4‘)6), On 20 May 1615, Avhen 
living at Baggotrntli, near Dublin, he was 
apiiointed one of tlie council for the pi-oyince 
of Afunster ; and ou 9 June folloAving he was 
authorised, xvitli Sir Thomas Rotherham, to 
act as governor of Connaught during the 
uh.sence of the president and vice-presid<.‘nt. 
On 24 8e])t. 1616 lie was joined in commis- 
sion with Lord-deputy St. John and othtfrs 
. to aid in the settlement of the British ‘ un- 
I dertakers’ in Ulster. Ou 26 Sept. 1017 he 
j was nominated a commissioner of the court 
I of wards in Ireland, and on 18 Jan. 1621 
j was made, with Francis Edgeworth, r«?coiver 
; of the tines of that court, and of all other 
! fines upon letters and grants, 
j By privy seal (8 Aug. 1 61 9) King was ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the plantation 
J of co. Ijongford and the territory of Elye 
O’Carroll in King’s County, and on 15 July 
1624 was constituted a commissioner, jus- 
tice, and keeper of the peace in Leinster and 
Ulster during the absence of Lord-deputy 
Falkland. By commission dated 9 Dec. 1625 
h»! was authorised, with four others, to e.va- 
niiiie abuses committed in the army in order 
to their redress, and to take a general muster 
of all the forces throughout the kingdom. 

King- died in the (JI 0 .S 0 at Lichfield, Staf- 
fordshin*, on 4 Jan. 1666-7, and was buried 
in the church of Boyle on 80 March fol- 
• lowing*. He married Catherine (d. 1617), 

' daughter of Robert Drury, nephew of Sir 
William Drury, lord deputy of Ireland. Of 
his six sons, !Sir Robert King (1599 P-1667) 
and Edward King (1612-1637), Milton’s 
friend, are separately noticed. Of throe 
daughters, Mary (rf. 1666) married William 
Caulfeild, second baron Charlemont, and Mar- 
g(aret maiTied Sir Gerard Lowther, chief 
justice of the common pleas in Irclaml. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Andidall), iii, 
223; Cal. State Papers, Irish, 1585-1625; 
Carew MSS. 1603-24 j O. G, 
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KING, JOHN, first Loitn Kingston (rf. 
]G7(>), was eldest sou of Sir Ilobert Kiujr 
( 1 1 (ir>7 ) j q.v.], by his first wife, I'i'rimcea, 

diuighter of Sir Henry Folliott, tins first lord 
I’olliott of Ballyshannon. His father, on 
going to Kiiglaiid in 1642, entrusted him 
with tin? command of Boyle Castle, co. Kos- 
cojnmon. His abilities as a lender were dis- 
played on many occasions, particularly at 
the relief of Klphiti Castle and at the (lefeat. 
of tln> Ulster army on 21 June 1050, wlnm 
he took prisoner wit h his own hands t he gein*- 
ral of the catholic army, the popish bishop of 
Clogher. The parliament accorded him full 
powers, and on 20 July 1(540 orderisl him 
to be paid 1007. from delinquents’ estates 
‘ill consideration of long attendance’ ((.'a/. 
IStnifi Papers, Dom. 1040-50, p. 5S2), He 
was then a colonel. On 7 June 1058 he was 
knighted by Henry Cromwell, lord dcqiuly- 
general of Ir('land (MirrOAr.Ki:, Jinok of 
JK)n';/hts, p. 215). Having Avorked hard for 
the restoration of Charles II, In? was created 
on 4 Sept. 1(560 an Irish peer by the title of 
Baron Kingston, was sworn of the Irish i)rivy 
council, and was appointed on 10 JSIarch 
1(560-1 a commis.sioner of the court of claims 
for the settlement of Ireland. On 8 31 ay 
1(561 he took his seat in tlu; Irish Hous«? of 
Lords, on 11 May he was made commissary- 
general of the horse, and on 61 May wa.s 
added to the committee appointed to con- 
sider the erection of a college of physicians 
in Dublin. On 15 Nov. folloAving ho Avas 
appointed captain of a trooj). "NVith John, 
lord Berkeley, King was constituted on 
2 April 1660 joint-president of Cfmnaught, 
and on 5 May following sole governor of 
that province. On 20 April preAUously ho 
was made colonel of a regiment of horse. 
On 1 Oct. 1670 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners to examine and state the 
arrears due to the king before the commence- 
ment of that year, of the form of the n- venue 
for soA'eri years, and on 15 .Tuly 1674 had a 
grant by patent of a substantial yearly pen- 
sion. It was also provided by the act of settle- 
mentthat all hismaims to land .should be rati- 
fied and confirmed to him and his heirs. For 
his arrears of service before 6 June 16 19 he re- 
ceived four several grants of land. By letters 
patent dated 25 Jan. 1664 he had confirnieil 
to^ him the town and lands of Kilcolman, 
with other lands, amounting to some thou- 
sands of acres, in the counties of Limerick, 
Cork, and Kildare. 

King died in 1676. He married Catherine 
(d. 1669), daughter of Sir William Fenton, 
knt., of Mitchelstown, co. Cork, and left tAvo 
sons, llohei^ 1693) (Vj. v.] and John, suc- 
cessively second ahd third lords Kingston. 


King 

[Lodge’s Peorago of Irclauil (Arclulall), iii. 
22(5.1 ’ «• 

KING, SiK JOHN (1(569-1677), luAvyer, 
of a Huguenot family of lioueii, originally 
named Le Boy, Avas eldest son of .John King» 
M.l)., of Aldersgato Sireet, London, ])y his 
second Avife, Fliznbetli, youngest daughter of 
Barm? Koberts of Willesilen, Middlese.x. He 
Avas bom at St. Albans on 5 h’eh. 1668-9, and 
AA'as e<lucated first at the iVoo school there, 
and then, from tlu; age of thirteen, at Kton, 
AA'here ho obtained a foundation scholarship 
and became lieiidof the school. He proceeded 
to (Queens’ C<*llegt‘, (Cambridge, in November 
J 655, and graduated B. A. Though personally 
desirous of taking orders, by his father’s de- 
sire in November 1666 he was admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple, and on 9 Feh. 
1667 AA’as called to the bar. He became a 
bencher of the inn 61 .Jan. 1674, and treasurer 
in J()75. He Jjegan his practice by appearing 
before the eonimissiou for (he rebuilding of 
Loudon after t lie lire, but soon obtained busi- 
! nos.s in Wesluiinsler Hall, and event ually a 
A’ery large chaneery practice. He was made 
a king’s counsel and attorney-general to the 
I Duke of Turk, and on 10 Dec. 1674 was 
j knighted. In 11.57(5 his fees amounted to ' 
i 4,700/. His line memory, his polished elo-t. 

! qiience, his affable manners, and still more 
j liis incredible industry, had secured for him 
j an enormous amount of Avork, and he Avas in 
j the front rank of his profes.siou in nine years 
; from his call. Burnet, says of him that the 
I court i)arty Avere weary of* tSir William.Tones 
j [<p A’.], Attorney-general, and Avere raising 
I Sir .John King to vie Avith him, but he died 
ill his rise, Avhich indeed Avent on very quick ’ 
{Hist, of his own Time, fol. ed. i. 396 ). His 
health broke down under the strain of Avork, 
and in his later years he could not sleep more 
I than three hours togtqlier. He died at his 
j house ill Salisbury Court on 29 Juno 1677. 
i 11<* AA’as buried iu the Temple Church on 
{ 4 .July, Avhere there is an inscript ion in the 
I (riforium and a stone in the churchyard to 
his memory. 

King married, on 20 Feb. 1(566-7, Joyce, 
daughter and hcire.ss of \N illiam Bennett of 
j High Korhiiig, Kssex, by AA’hom ho had two 
; sons and five tlaiigliters. 

[From a family manuscript Avritten by his father 
in 1677, and contributed to (»ant. Mag. lit. 110, 
reprinted Avitli additions iu 18«5o ; Roger North’s- 
Life of Ivorcl Keeper ttiiildtbrd ; Chauney’s Hert-, , 
fordshire, p. 467 a ; Echard’a History of England^, 
ed. 1718, iii. 438.] J. A, H. 

KING, JOHN {d. 1679), covenanting 

f ireacher, was for some time domestic chap- 
ain to Henry Erskine, third Iprd Cor^fosii^ 
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uikI in 1074 WU8 apprehended and tried be- 
fore the privy council of Scotland for holdin^r 
conventicles. Lord Cardross was Inaivily 
fined at the same time for pcrmittinf^ Ling 
to conduct woi’ship in his family. King was 
admitted to bail in live tlioiisand merhs lo 
appear when called upon. In the following 
ytiar he was again seized at (Airdro.ss llou.se 
during the niglit ; but in the morning the 
country people as.souibled and took him out 
of the hands of (lie .soldier.s. This incident 
was made tlie occasion of a letter from King 
Charles If to the Scollish couiumI, dated 
12 .Line lt57o, complaining of t heir .supine- 
ne.ss( //iW. Voinm. I 1th Ifej), App. pt. 

vi. p. lot)). King wa.s now by let tin's of in- 
tercommuniiig, (5 Ang. 1075, declared an out- 
law. On 2 .1 line l(>7t) he was apprehended in 
the town of Hamilton by ( Iraham of (.'laver- 
hou.se. The battle of Drumclog took jdaee 
next day, and Claverhouso’s prisoners were 
rescued. King, however, was reca])tured by 
^tratagem on the estate of lilair, in t he jiarisli 
of Dairy, Ayrshire, shortly after the ih'feat 
of the covenanters at liothwell, and wa.s con- 
veyed to ICdinburgh. One of hi.s eseorl of 
dragoon.s, being a.skod whitlnn’ tht'y were 
bound, is said to have answered, ‘ I’o carry 
Kingto hell,* The same day the dragoon was 
killed by the accidental di.scharge of his car- 
bine. King was brouglit before the eonncil 
on 9 July lt»79, along with a fellow-minister, 
John Kid. After several a])])earances and a 
futile petition by connsid on their behalf, 
they were condemned and executed at the 
cro.ss of Kdinbnrgh on 1 1 Aug. following, 
their heads and limbs being severed from 
their bodic.-^ and ]ilaci*d on the \ether How 
port. I’roehunation was made irnmediafely 
before the execution of an indulgence to the 
*0uted’ ministers, and King and Kid were 
pressed by lloberl I’leming the elder [ip v.], 
then a fellow-prisoner, to signify their aji- 
proval of it, which they re.solutely declined lo 
do. King’.s lu.st .speech on the scaH’old was 
printed. In it he makes mention of his wife 
and one chihl. The only .sermon by him 
which is known to exi.st is included in t lie col- 
lect ion made by .lohu Howie [ (j. v. 1 ( Ghesgow, 
1779). 

[Wodrow’s Hi.story of the .‘bufferings of the 
Cbui'ch of Scotland, Ihirii’.s cd. 1831, ii. 270- 
286, iii. 00-136; t.’rookshank’s History of tlio 
t'hurch of .Seotland, ii. 32-60; P.it rick "Walker's 
Hiographia Pre.shyteri.ma, i. 247-01.] If. P. 

KING, JOHN (160(5-1728), classical 
writer, elde.st son of John King (1652- 
1732) [q. V.], wa.s born at vVd.stone, North- 
amptonshire, on 5 Ang. 1(506. lie was edu- 
cated at Eton and Iving’s College, Cambridge, 


graduating D.A. 1718 and M.A. 1722, and 
being elected a fellow. Though he djd not 
take a medical degree, lie settled at (Stam- 
ford as a. ])livsician, and .soon acquired a 
great I’eputation. In 1727 be married Lucy, 
daughter of Thomas Morice, paymaster of 
the forces at Lisbon, and bis intention then 
Avas to settle in London, under the direction 
of .Tolm Freiiid [q. v.], who married bis wife's 
.sister, but he was cut oil by fever at Slani- 
ford, 12 Oct. 1728. He wa.s buried at Por- 
teiiliall, Hedfordsliire. His only son, .Toliu 
King, patron and rector of Pertenhail 1752- 
1800, and akso fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, died 6 Oct. 1812, aged 85. 

King was author of : 1. ‘lOpistola ad ,lo- 
liannem h’reind, in qua 1). W. Trilleri cpi- 
stolam 31(*dico-criticain siqier primo et tortio 
]']])idemic‘orum ad examen rcvocavit,' Cam- 
bridge, 1722; an attack on the remarks of 
Triller on the trcati,ses of Hippoernte.s on 
I'pidemics. 2. ‘ Knrijiidis Hecuba, Orestes 
et Plimnissae,’ Cambridge, 1726; the original 
Grei'k, with a Latin translation; this had 
oe<-U])ied him nearly five years, as he had 
collated ten manuscripts,. Thomas Morell 
publi.shed for use at Eton in 1748 the same 
tlii'ce plays, with the addition of ‘Alcestis,’ 
in which he gave nearly the whole of King’s 
translation and notes. King was elected on 
12 Aug. 1724 a menihor of the Gentlemen’s 
Society at Spalding'. In tho ‘ llel. Qaleatuc ’ 
( liibl. Topoj/r. Brit. iii. 80) is tho statement of 
Itoger Gale, under date 1742, that he ‘ always 
took Dr. King’s .skill in medals. to be more 
t liat of a t racier than a scholar.’ • 

I Nichols’s Lit. Anccdote.s, iii. 752, vi, 13, 93 ; 
Cent. 31a;'. Octolx’i' 1812, p. 405; Harwood’s 
Alumni J'kon. p. 291.] W. P. C. 

KING, .1 Ol I N ( 1 (552-1 732), miscellaneous 
writer, horn at St. Col umb, Cornwall, I May 
16.12, mat riciilatcd at Exeter College, Oxford, 
as a poor .scholar on 7 July 1674, being de- 
scribed as agi.'d twenty, and as the son of 
.lohn King of Mannccan in Cornwall. He 
graduated B.A. 1678 and M.A. 1680, and in 
1698, when his friend Sir William Dawes 
[/!• ''ll iifterwards archbishop of York, was 
Its master, took the degree of D.D. at Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge. When first in clerical 
orders ho was curate of Hray, Berksbire,w1icre 
he married Anne, yom)ge.st daughter of Wil- 
liam I )urhnm, who.se wife was Lsetitia, grand- 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, treasurer of 
tho household of Queen Elizabeth. He bad 
no children by his first wife. On 3 .Time 
1690 King married, as his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Joseph Aris of Adstonc, 
Northamptonshire, and widow, of the Kev. 
John Eston,. through whom, he acquired the 
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living of I’ertenliall, Bedfordshire, to which tended visits to Bristol, where his art was 
he was at once instituted (7 Juno 1690). This better appreciated ; for St. Thomas’s (yhurch 
beneiicc he vacated for institution to Clielsea in that city he painted in 1828 the ‘Incre- 
on 22 Nov. 1(591, the two preferments being dulity of St. Thomas,’ and for St. Mark’s 
then of equal value, but the income of his Chapel the ‘ Diiud (.^hri.st surrounded by His 
new living was greatly incx’eased by the Disciples.’ For the fornu'r, a very large but 
letting’ of the globe for building. Ilis other poor work, he receivial 200/.; the latter is 
prelennent was the prebendal stall of Weigh- smaller and of better quality, Kitig also 
ton in York Cathedral, to xvhich ho was col- painted the portraits of many of the leading 


lated by Archbishop Dawes on 1 INlay 1718. 
King died at Chelsea 30 May 1732, and wnis 
biirical in Bertenhall chancel on 1.3 .Tntie, a 
large mural monunmnt being erected to 
his memory. V flis wife died at (Hielsea on 
22 Juno 1727, aged 61, and was also buried 
at l*(*rteuhall. TIveir youngest daughter, 
JOulalia, married, on 20 Aug. 17.32, JoJm 
JMartyn, professor of botany at Cain bridge, 
and died on 13 Feb, 1748 9, aged 4") (Lies- | 
OOMU, Jluchhii/hamshirpj i. 3251). The I'ldesl j 
son, .Tohn (169(5-1728), is sejxarately noticed. 
Another son, Joseph, was burieil at Ashliy 
Canons (BAKKlf, Norf/n/)ft/>fotfs/iir(\ ii. 16). 

King wrote, iii a<lditiou to two sormons: 
1. ‘Animadversions on a I’amphlet [by 
I ncroase Mather] intituled a Li'tter of Advice 
to the Nonconformists,* 1701, as ‘ by a Divine 
of the Church of England;’ 2nd edit,, with 
his name, 1702. 2, ‘ Case of John Atherton, 

Bishop of AVaterford, fairly represented’ 
(anon,), 1710. 3. ‘ Tolando-pscudologo-nias- 
tix, an Answer to Toland’s “Hypatia”’ 
(anon,), 1721. Among the. Sloane MSS. at the 
British Museum is one by King (No. 4 bo.")), 
containing a supplement of remarks in 1717 
on the life of Sir Thomas More, a letter on 
Mor(‘’s house at Chelsea, which is printed 
by Faulkner (pp. 289-99), epitaj»hs and 
vei’sos. From a manuscript account of (T'hel- 
sea by King in the possession ofits rectorlong 
extracts are made by Lysons, I’aulkner, and 
Beaver. King’s diary and memoranda are in 
the Plymouth Proprietary Library. He was 
one of the earliest subscribers to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 

[Nichols’s Lit, Anecdotes, iii. l-W, 6.‘58 ; ly- 
sons’s Environs, iii. 11.5; Hnlkett and Laing’s 
Anon. Literature, i. 9.5 ; Gorham’s IMartyn Family, 
pp. 48, &c.; Faulkner’s Chelsoa, pp. .53-7, 
Beaver’s Chelsea, passim ; McClure’s Chapter 
in Church Ilistory, pp. 4-14.] AV. i’. C. 

KING, JOHN (1788-1847), p.aintor, 
was born at Dartmouth in 1788, and at the 
ago of twenty entered the scbofxls of the 
Royal Academy. Ho fii’St exhibited at 1 he 
British Institution in 1814 and at the Aca- 
demy in 1817,. and throughout his life wa.s 
a fi-equent contributor to both of biblical, 
Shakespearean, . and historical subjects, as 
well as of portraits. Meeting with littlti 
success in London he paid frequent and ex- 


citizens of Bri.stol, and he is refernsl to in 
‘ Felix Farhy’s IJhymes’ as a member of the 
‘Bristol .School.’ Ili.s ])ortrait of the Rev. 
Heniy Francis Ly(e j (p v'.] the hymn-wriler 
has been engraved byC. 11. I’hiliips. King 
<li(!d of a])ople.\y at Dartmouth 12 July 1847. 

[K.edgrave’s T)iet. of Artists; Graves's Diet. 
I of Artists, 17<>0~188U; Ihdix Farley's Bristol 
i .lourual, 17 July J.S17; Frili.sh liistituf ion and 
Koyal Acadoiny Catalogues; George’s Lyte’s 
C.aiy Manor 1879, p. II; information 

from file Rev. C. Taylor, vicar of .St. Thonm.s’s, 
Bristol. 1 F. M. O’D. 

KING, .JOHN DUNCAN (1789 -180.3), 
captain in the army and landscape-painter, 
born in 1789, (*nlered the army in August 
1806, und bt'e.ame lieutenant in February 
180M. He servi'd in the Walclieren e.vpe- 
dition and in the Peninsular war, and was 
present at the hattl(?.s of Busaco, A’^iltoria, 
and the Pyrtmeo.s, being wounded severely on 
2S .July 181.3. He wtis present at the occu- 
pation of Paris by the allies in l8|,o. On 
16 March 18.‘50 he was jiromotod to bo cap- 
tain, and on 28 Di'c. 18,30 wiis placed on half- 
pay. King had a talent for painting, and in 
1824 exhibited at the Royal Academy a view 
in .Sjtaiji, from a dniw'ing by Lieutenant- 
general Hawker. Tn ls.36 he sent a view in 
Fort ugjil,aud suhsetjuently was an «)Cc<asional 
honorary exhibitor of views near Killamej% 
Boulogne, and other ])laces. In J84.3 he ex- 
hibited a picture called ‘A Pilgrim.’ He 
j also exhibited tiiirt v-nim? landscapes at the 
i British Institution ; the last was sent in 
1838. About 1832 King was made a mili- 
tary knight of AVindsor, and resided in AA^ind- 
sor Castle until his death on 21 Aug. 1863. 

[Gent. Mag. 3r«l ser. l.S(i3, pt. ii. p. 518 ; Red- 
grave's Diet, of Arfi.st.s; Windsor and Eton Ex- 
press, 19 Aug. 18(>3; (ailalogues <»f the Royal 
Academy and Brilisli Institution ; Graves’s Diet* 
of Artists.] L. C. 

KING, .rOlTN CLEN, D.D. (1732-1787); 
divine, horn in Norfolk in 1732, was edu-r. 

I cated at Cains College, Cambridge, where he , 
graduated 13. A. in 1732 and AI.A. in 1763. * 
After taking orders In* was prtKsented by 
the king in 1760 to the vicarage of Berwick 
Parva, Norfolk (Br.o.AiKrinr.n, ///.s/. q/’ A’cr- 
/«//.-, X. 297), uud subsequently was appointed 
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c'l)tii)lain to the Kngli.sli factory at St; Poters-‘j KING, MATTJ11'3W PKTKIl (1773- 
biirg. During bis residence in Ilussin ho was ; 1823), musical composer, born in 1773, stu» 
appointed medallist to the empress ; and he ' died musical composition under Cliarles Fro- 
devoted much time to the study of tbo his- ■ dorick Horn. Tie lived mainly in London, 
tory and liturgical rites of the Crreek churcb. t where he died in January 1823. 
lie became a fellow of the Society of Anti- I King wrote the music to a number of dra- 


quaries of London on 10 Jan. 1771, and on 
21 Feb. in the same year was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society (Thomsok, of the 
Royal Society, Append, iv'. p. liv). lie was 
incorporated AI.A. at Oxford, on 19 March 
1771, as a member of (.3irist Clumdi, and 
four days lafi-r took the degrees of D.l). and 
D.D. in that university, lie was presented 
to the rectory of Woi’inhiy, ITertfordshire, 
by Sir Abraham Hume, hart., in July 1783 ; 
and in the summer of 178(5 he purchased th(> 
chapelry of Spring (Jnr<lens, Somerset. He 
also purchased, lliough u(. what date is not 
stated, Dr. John Warner’s chapel in Long j 
Acre, London (NlCiior.s, Lit. Anecd. ii. 41(5), , 
He died at his house* in Edward Street, Lon- j 
don, after a few hours’ illness, on 3» Nov. ■ 
1787, and was buried in the churchyanl of I 
Wormley. 

He married, first, Ann Magdalene, daugh- 
ter of Michael C’ombrune, by whom ho had 
one daughter, Anna Henrietta; and secondly, 
in Augu.st 177(1, at (Ireenwich, Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Hyde, esq., of Illackheath (she 
died in August 1789). 

He was the author of: 1. Verses in the 
Cambridge University ef)lloct.ion on the di‘ath 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, 17o2. 2. ‘Tlie 
Kites and Cm'emonies of tlu! ( h'eek Church 
in Russia : containing an Accountof its Doc- 
trine, Worsliip, jiiul Discipline,’ Tjoudon, 
1772, 4to, dedicated to the king. A loavue<l 
work, illmstrated with cop])er-plate. engrav- 
ings. 3, ‘A Letter to the llishop of j)ur- 
ham^ cont aining some Observations on t he Cli- 
mate of Russia, and the Northern Countries, 
with a View of the Flying Mountains at 
Zarsko Sello, n('ar St. IVt ersburg,’ 1778. 
Printed in the ' West minster Magazine,’ 1780, 
viii. (55. 4. Mlbservations on the liarberini i 

Vase,’ 1786; in ‘ Archreologia,’ viii. 307. 

5. ‘Catalogue of a small Library at St. Peter.s- 
burg,’ London, 1786, 8 vo. 6. ‘ Nummi Fami- 
liarum et Imperntorum Romanorum’ [Lon- 
don? 1787 .f’l, 4to, consisting of 102 plates, 
without letterpress. 

< There is a neat print of him by F our<lrInier. i 
Another portrait of him, painted byh’alconet, ] 
was engraved by Gabriel Smith. 

[Addit. MS. 6874, f. 45 ; (lent. Mag. vol. Ivii. 
pt. ii. p. 1030, vol. lix. pt. ii. p. 91G ; Nichols’s . 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 623, 624, 760, is. 6, 169 ; Cat. of j 
Oxford Graduate.s, 1861, p. .”85; (Jradunti Can- 
tabr. 1823, p. 27.5 ; Lowndes’.s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 

P. 1274.] T. C. 


i matic pieces, most of which were jiroduced 
at the liyoeum Theatre. These include: 
; ‘ Matrimony,’ comic opera, Avords by James 
! Kenney [q. v.l, ]8(H; ‘The Invisible Girl’ 
j and ‘TiieAVeathercock,’ 1806; ‘False Alarm .s,’ 
comic op(‘ra, music by King and Rraham, 
words by .1. Kenney, 1807 : ‘One o’Clock, or 
, the AVood Demon,’ comic opefa, music by 
King and Kenney, words by M. G. liowis, 

I 1^07 ; ‘1511a Rosenberg,’ melodrama, by .1. 

Kenney, 1807 ; ‘ Up all Night, or The Smng- 
I glers’ (’ave,’ comic opera, words by S. J. 
Arnold, 1809 ; ‘Plots, or the Nort.h Tower,’ 
ine]odr.amatic opera, Avords by S. J. Arnold, 
1810 ; ‘Oh 1 this LoA'^e,’ comic opera, AA'onls 
by .1. Kenney, 1810; ‘ The Araorieans,’ music 
by King and Braham, 1811 ; ‘Timour the 
Tart ar,’ romantic melodrama, by M. G . LoAvis, 
1811 ; ‘Turn him out,’ musical farce, words 
by .1. Kenney, 1 812 ; ‘ The Fi,sberman’s 1 lut,’ 
music by King and Davy, 1819. 

King composed a number of glees, ballads, 
and pianoforte pieces, as Avell as an oratorio, 
‘The Intercession,’ which Avas produced at 
Covent Garden in 1817. In this, Fve’s la- 
mentation, ‘Must I leave thee. Paradise?’ 
became A'ory popular. 

He Avas the author of ‘Thorough Bass 
made ea-syto every Capacity,’ London, 1790; 
‘A General Treatise on Music, particularly 
on Harmony or Thorough Bass,’ a Avork of 
considerable repute, London, 1800, new edit. 

1 •'^09 ; ‘ Introdnetion to the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Singing at First Sight,’ London, 1806; 
and he edited ‘The Harmonist, a (Collection 
of Glees and Madrigals from the Classic 
Poets,’ London, 1814. 

His son, C. M. King, published some song.s 
in 1826. 

[(irovo’.s Diet, of Music, ii.67; Brown’s Diet, 
of Mu.sic, p. 369 ; Brit. Mns. Catalogues.] 

R. 1-’. 8, 

KING, OLIVER (d. 1603), bishop of 
Bath and AVells,a native of London, became 
.scholar of Eton in 1449 ( IlAJtvrooj}, A lumni 
Eton. p. 107),andAvas elected fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Ho is said to have been 
secretary to Edward, prince of Wales, son 
of Henry VI, and in 1476 was appointed by 
]5dward IV his chief secretary in French for 
life, being described as a ‘ master of the seven 
liberal arts ’ and a licentiate of laws. In 
1480 he was made a canon of Windsor, re- 
signing in that yea? a prebimii at Hereford. 
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.Ho was rofjistrar of the oi’tlev of the (Jarter, 
ami ill 1 lyii received the archdeaconry of 
Oxford. Ivichard Ifl on his accession in 
1483 (h'prived him of the office of secretary, 
llavinf^ been reinstated by Henry VII in 
1485, he received a commission on 3 Dec. to 
meet tlin commissioners of Oharles \HTI of 
Francis, and treat for a prolongation of the 
truce. For bis expenses on this embassy be 
received the following year fifty marhs, and 
was further employed on a commission to 
ascertain the rights of the crown in (’alais, 
11 amnios, and Ouisiiea. H«! was appointed 
to the deanery of Hereford in 1487. A 
grant in 1488 to him, Loi'd Daubeny, and 
another of the next canonry which should 
fall A^acant at Windsor is projiably connected 
with a licefise granted to him in the same 
year to found the guild of the Holy Trinity 
at. Windsor. On 12 .Tuly 1489 he was in- 
stalleil at Wells archdeacon of Taunton 
through his proctor (llRVXor.ns, from JAber 
ItiJior). Being appointed bishop of Fxeter 
by a papal provision dated October 145*2, he 
w'as consecrated to that see in St. Stephen’s, ] 
AVi'st minster, on 3 Feb. following. It is j 
doubtful whether bo ever entered liis dio- 
c('se (Oliver). That, he stood high in the 
Jiing's favour is proved by the prominent 
part assigned to him in the ceremony of the 
creation of the king’s son Henry as duke of 
York. In 1495 he xvas translated by a papal 
bull to the diocese of Batli and Wells. In 
September 1497 ho wrote to acquaint the 
king of the landing of Perkin W’arbeck in 
(kiniAvall, and on the 20tb Henry wrote to 
him telling him of the pi*ogro.ss of aiVuirs. 
Three days later ho was with the king at 
AVoodstock. He accompanied the king on 
his march into Somerset, and entered Wells 
with him on the 30th, Avhich seems to have 
been the bishop’s first visit to bis cathedral 
city. He is said to luivo visited Bath in 
1499, and while there to liave had a re- 
inarkable dream. The abbey church Avas in 
ruins. At night he had a A’ision of the Triuit y 
and a ladder yyith angels ascending and de- 
scending, and at the foot an olive-tree suii- 
porting a crown. He heard a voice saying, 

‘ Let an, olive establish the croAvn, and a 
king restore the church ’ (Haringtokt). The 
words fitting his name, he applied them to 
himself, aijDd, in conjunction with Prior Birde, 
began to rebuild tihe church, ordering that 
all the surplus revenues of the house, after 
the jiayment of certain fixed allowances to 
the prior, monks,, and others, should be de- 
voted to the^york. Ills chui’ch, which ho 
did not live to finish, is built on the nave 
only of the jpjder church. lie caused his 
dream to I»;/^pj^spntod. on the west front, 


with the lines, ‘ Trees going to' chuse their 
king said. Be to us the oliA'e king’ (Judges 
ix. 8). The ladders and angels (now headless) 
of his dream are .still to be seen on the west 
front. Sir John Harington represents him 
as apt to listen to wizards and soothsayers, 
and says that it Avas thought that he fell 
into a melancholy after the death of Priuco 
Artlinr in 1502, on account of a prophecy 
foretelling the evils Avhich Henry, after- 
wards king, Avould bring on the church. 
He dital on 25) Aiig. 1503 (Beynolds, from 
Z//>cr Jinber : Whauton; (lODAVfK’s date, 
21 .Ian., i.s Avrong). lie is said to have 
been buried, according to tl»‘ directions in 
hi.s Avill, on tlie nortli side of the choir of 
I Bath Abbey, near llie high altar, though it 
j i.s also asserted that he, AA’^as laid in the .south 
aisle of .St, ( Jeorgo’s Chapel at Windsor, 
Avithin a chantry chapel which he founded 
and Avhich still retains hi.s name. ' In this 
chapel there i.s a tomb of grey marble which 
is assigmsl to him, and near it is an incom- 
plete inscription concerning him. A statue 
of him, standing hy the Avest door of Bath 
Abbey, Avas erecti.-d early in the .seA'enteenth 
century. 

[Lft Ncvc’.sFasti Eccl. i, 142, 107, 376,477, 
.'534, iii. 389 (Hardy); Ilymer’s Fttnlera, xii. 2^, 
279 , ed, 1711 ; JVIatcriuls illustrativo of Boign 
of Hon. VH, i. 193, 306 , li. 49, 104, 474 (Rolls 
8cr.); Letters, iVe., Kic*. HI and Hen. VII, i.392, 
ii. 407 (Rolls 8or.) ; Ellis’s Orig. Letters, 1st 
ser. 1 . 3t.sq. ; Bavies’.s York Recordsj p. 165; 
Harington’s Niigai Antiq. ii. 136, ed., 1804 ; 
Wharton’s Anglia .Saer.a, i. 575; OliA'er’s Bishops 
of Exeter, p. 1 14; Cassan's Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, pp. 315—30; Godwin, De Prsesulibus, p, 
.384 ; Reynolds’ .s Wells Cathedral, pp. 179, 209 ; 
Warner’s Bath, p. 131 ; .Somerset, Arehjeol. and 
Nat. Hi.st. Soc.’.sProc. XII. ii. 37, xxii. i.29,xxv, 
ii. 64.] W. H. 

KING, PAUL (//. 1055), Irish Francis- 
can, Avas th(.“ son of Cornelius King, Avho was 
employed by I.ord Upper Os.sory as a clerk 
or secretary. His uncle, the Murtagh 
King, Avas a conA'ort to protest autism,^ and 
beneficed by AV’illiam Bedell [n. v'.J, bishop, 
of Kilinoro, Avho employed liim to translate- 
the Old Testament into Irish. According.to 
Hichard BeJlings [q. v.]. King Avas christened 
David. His name in religion was Paulus a 
Spiritu Sancto. In early life ho was im- 
prisoned among the Moors, and owed his" 
liberation to Luke AN’ndding [q. v.J In 1041 
he taught moral theology at Brindisi, and. 
in 164-4 he Avas doing similar work at Kil* . 
kenny, Avhere ho was made guardian of the 
convent and, as it seems, of the whole pro-,' 
vinco, by the nuncio Rinuccini, whose 'cause ' 
he espoused both against Ormonde and agahut 
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tliH supreme council of the -confederate ca- 
tholics. Ill July 1048, when acting* as the 
nuncio’s coniidcntial agent (Cabdinal Mo- 
han, Spicileyiu7}i Ossorie7i^ej i. he was 

arrested by order of the council, and his 
guardianship of the con vent confiuTcd on Peter 
Walsh (^Apho7*iK7tiical Discovtn'i/^ ed. Gilbert, 
i. 238). A few days later ho Avrole to JMac- 
mahon, bishop of Ciogh(?r, inviting Owen JJoe 
O’Neill [(j. v.j to seize Kilkenny and all the 
luincio’s enemies before Ormonde’s arrival in 
Ireland. The lot, t er was int ercepted, and King 
fled to the continent. According to Uellings 
he had openl y committed innumerabh' crimes, 
but the abortive plot to betray Kilkenny is 
alone mentioned. At Tjoiivain lie Avrote a 
bitter diatribe agjiinst llinuccini’s oj)pouents 
and the Anglo-Irish party g(Miorally ; and 
this pamphlet, whicli professt^s to have been 
written from tbe Irish camp sonu) months 
before, Avas carefully circulated by the Avan- 
dering Kraneiscans in Prance, Spain, and 
Italy. Jlellings dissects it sentence by sen- 
tence in the second part of tlie ‘ A'indicijc.’ 
Innocent X is believed to have blannal the 
nuncio much, hut t he Franciscjin order gane- 
rally sustained him, and in KbP) King aa’^us 
made guardian of St. Isidore’s at Home 
{SpiHloyiuiR i. 320). The famous 

John Colgau [q. v.] n^coni mended him ns a 
proper person to be commissary oAu^r tbe Fran- 
ciscan colleges on tbe continent, and lui was for 
soiiKi years secriita ry I o tln^ procurator-gem'ral 
of the order. Jkdlings regrets ( Vindicife^ 
preface to part ii.) liaA inghad no opportunity | 
of showing that pnnishment was deserved j 
rather than promotion; but liis antagonist 
John Ponce, hi msi'lf a Franciscan, says King 
Avns worthy of even much greater honours, 
and defends him against a charg<* of publisli- | 
ing scurrilous verses. WJiile at llome Kin 
projected a book in ten volumes in honour of 
his order (‘ iiostri serapbici ordiiiis’), but 
only lived to yiublish a kind of syllabus, 
which Avas licensed for the‘Intiex ’as‘ earnest 
of a great Avork.’ Kiug,Avho was a professor 
of theology, was learned in Greek and lle- 
brt^w. lie records his iireferenco for an 
obvious and easy style, and Avroto Avitli vi- 
gour, but incorrectly, though In.* Avas a pupil 
of the famous latinist, Ponaventure Paron 
[q. V.] Ho died, it is believed at Itonie, in 
1005. 

King’s published writing^, all in Latin, 
are: 1. Letter to the Bishop of Cloglior, 
August 1018, printed inPellings’s^ Vindiciie,’ 

1. chap. 14, and in Co.v’sMlibernia Anglicana.’ 

2. M^pistola nobilis Iliberiii ad amiciim 
liedgam scripta ox castris calholicis cjusdem | 
regrii, die 4 Mail, anno 1019/ ])rinted in j 
‘ Viudiciic/ pt. ii., and in Gilbert’s ^ Contem- | 
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porary IJistory,’ ii. '211. 3. ‘ Idoa Cosmo- 

graphico Seraphicai concepta et concinnata a 
Fr. Paulo King, Jliberno, . . . Ronue,’ 1654, 
4. An Flogy on Cardinal Ximenes. 

[Vi ncliciaiCatholicorum lliberriifje.aiithore Phi- 
lopatro Ironreo (Itichard Bollings), Paris, 1650; 
John Ponce's Viridicise Eversqe, Pari.s, 1653; 
j Gilbert's Contemporary Hist, of Affairs In Tre- 
I land ; information kindly supplied by the Rev. 
j F. L. Carey, late guardian of St. Isiilore’s.l 

R. B n. 

KING, PE TKR, first Loki) Kino, Bahon 
OF ( )cKii .\M in Surrey (1 669 "1731), lord chan- 
cellor, son of Jerome King, grocer and dry- 
salter, of Ex(i(er, by Anne, daughter of Peter 
Jjoeke, uncle of the philosopher John Jjocke, 
Avas born in Exeter in 1669. He AA’^as edu- 
cated in Exot-er at tlie nonconformist aca- 
demy kept by Joseph Ilallett (1666'-! 722) 
[q. V.] and bred to his father’s business, bnt 
showed a studious disposition, and spent 
all Jiis pocket-money in buying books. He 
was trained as a presbytoriaii, and interested 
himself in the early history of Mie Christ iaii 
chiircli. In 1691 he published anonymously 
‘ An Enquiry into tlie Constitution, l)isci])line, 
Unity and Worship of the Primitive Chiircl 
that lloiirislied Avithin the first three hun- 
dred 3 mai\s after (.fiirist. Faithfully collect, ed 
out of the extant Writings of those Ages,’ 
London, 12mo. Ijoeko Avas interested by the 
treatise, and persuaded King’s father to s(»nd 
him to the uniAau'sily of Leyden, AV here he 
spent about three years. Tie Avas entered as 
a st udent at the >liddlo Temple on 23 Oct. 
1691, and aauis called to the bar on 8 June 
1698 by tlie recommendation of Chief-justice 
Treby [q. a\] I le rapidly made his way both 
on circuit, and at. Westminster, and on 10 Jan. 
1700 1 was returned to parliament in the 
whig int erest for the close borough of Beer- 
alston, DeA onshire. The election gave the 
AAdiigs an immense majority, and King, by 
Locke’s advice, sacriticed the spring circuit; 
to remain in loAvn and watch the course ot 
events. lie made his maiden speech in the 
lioiiso in February 1702, and was, according 
to a congratulatory letter from Locke, well 
receiA'ed. His first reported speech, howe\'cr, 
Avas delivered in the aebate on the Aylesbury 
elect ion case In 1704, Avhen ho ably vindicat ed 
the rights of the electors. In 1705 he was 
appointed recorder of Glastonbury, and on 
27 July 1708 recorder of London. He was 
knighted at Windsor on the ensuing 12 Sept., 
after conveying to the queen the congratula- 
t ions of the city upon the battle of Oildenardo. 
At this time ho Avas regarded as one of the 
ma instays of the whig party. In 17 10 he was 
one of the managers of. the impeachment 
of Sacheverell, and aggravated Abe doctor’s 
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poovish censure of the Toleration Act into a 
‘nialicious, scandalous, and sedition^ libel,' 
On their rcturu to power after the general 
ch'ol.ion, the tories retaliated by moving 
(10 .luiio 17lli) that the preface to the re- 
cent ly published sermons of Fleetwood, bishop 
of iSt. A saph, deserved burning by the common 
hangman, a motion which King stoutly, btit 
in vain, ri'sisted. ITe defended gratuitously 
William Whiston [q. v.], on Jxis trial for 
hercNv in July 1713 (Wjuston, Memoirs, 
1740, j). ii27). On the arrival of George I 
in t hei'ountry, King, as recorder of London, 
att<‘nded with the mayor ami corporation to 
receive him at St. Margaret's Hill, South- 
war Ic, on his progress from Greenwich to 
St. .lanies’s (20 Sept. 1711). Soon after- 
wards, at the !5txgge.stion of Jjord Cowper 
I'xj.r.j, he wa.s desigiiated to succeed Lord 
Trevor [u. v.] in the common pleas, au<l 
acoordingly on 20 Oct. 171 f he took tin! 
degree of serjeant-of-law, and on 22 Xov. tin* 
oaths, ns chief justice of the common ]tleas. 
TTis salary was fiAod at 2,000/., doiibh* that 
of hi.s predoco.ssor. On his conse(juent re- 
signation of the recordersliip of London he 
wa.s presented hy the mayor and corporation 
with a piece of jda^te ‘as a loving remem- 
brance of his many good .services done tf> 
the city.’ On 29 .llarch 17 lo ho was sworn 
of the privy council (Jlovnu, VoUf. State of 
Great Jiritain, ix. 238). 1 hiring the. tenure 

of his now oflico King gained the reputation 
of an eminently able, learneil, and impartial 
jmlge, but, as the business of his court was 
•mitircly civil, had not much opport unity of 
trying notorious cases. He tried the com- 
moners implicated in the rebellion of 171o; 
but these cases are nbt reported, though, from 
some excerpts printed by Lord Camj)bell from 
Ills manuscript rexiort to the secret ary f)f stat e, 
lie appears to have been hmient. In a ca.se 
tried by him in 1722 King has been censured 
for putting too liberal a construction upon the , 
tloventry Act (*22 & 23 Car. II. c. I), which 
made malicious maiming or wounding, with 
intent to disfigUTfe the person, felony, without i 
benefit of clergy. A man had been lid’t. for 
dead by his intending mui'deror-s, but had re- 
covered. King directed the jury that the 
intent to murder included the intent to maim 
<jr wound, and the prisoners were convicted 
and c.vecuted. 

In January 1717-18 King concurred with 
the maiority of his colleagues in advising 
George I that the custody of the royal grand- ] 
children was vested not in their father, hut j 
in the crown, a fact which was probably j 
not forgotten when the Karl of Macclesfield 
resigned the great seal in January 1724—5 
[see Pabkbb, Thomas, Kaici, op AIacclks- 

VOL. XXXt..'V; ■' ' " 


PlEBl), 1366-1732]. King was at once com- 
missioned to supply the late chancellor's 
j place as speaker of the House of Lord.s, in 
' wliich capacity he pns.sided at his trial on the 
; articles of impeachment subsequently exhi- 
bited again.st 5la<‘cle.slield, and read the sen- 

1 tence of the house on 25 May. Ou 2S May 
ho was rai.sed lo IIk* peerage ns TiOrd King, 
baron of Gekliam, Surrey, and took his seat in 
the House of Lords on the 3l.st. On 1 .lune 
(he king delivered to him tlic groat .seal, and 
lie was forthwilli .sworn lord chancellor and 
appointed one of the lords jnstiees in whom 
the regency was vested (luring the king’s aji- 
proaching visit to Hanover. A patent of the 
olliee of lord ehancellor was also made oiit 
to him in I he form ‘ (juamdiu so, bene gc.sserit,’ 
and b(‘.si(les the ordinary einoinment.s of his 
olHc'e, whieli t Iimi eonsi.sted chiefly of fees, a 
pen.sion of 6,900/, a year Ava.s settled n])on 
liiin, with an ailditional 1,200/. a year in lieu 
of the jirolils arising from tin.* .sale of offices, 
then for the lirst time ('Xpressly declared ille- 
gal. He re.signed (be cbi('f jn.stice.sliip on 

2 .June. I >n the occasion of George T’s last 
visit (o Hanover be was again nominated one 
of (he lords justices, 31 Afay 1727 {I{OT.T3Tt, 
Pot it . State if Great /jV//o5i, xxix. 500, 553, 
xxxiii. 510). Gn 10 .lune following he sur- , 
rcmlered the great si'al lo George 11 on his 
acce.ssion, lint immediately received it back, 
and to(>kt!ie oaths as lord chaiieellor, being 
informed by ( leorge ( 8 .1 nly ) tlcit he intended 
to nominate' to all benefice.s and prehendsthat 

' were in 1 he gift of the chancellor. This pre- 
tension King quii.'tly, hut firmly and-suceess- 
; fully, resisted, hoping his maji'sly ‘ would not 
]Mit things out of their aneiont eonr.se,' and 
after .some diseussion the matter di'ojiped. 

Few' chanet'llors ever took their seat on 
the woolsack with greater I'eputatioii than 
King, and quittc'd it with les.s. An admir- 
aVile common law^’yer, he was little versed in 
either the theory or the practice of eijuity; 
and though he diligentlystndied abritlgments 
and reports, and even took privatir le,ssou.s 
from eminent counsel, he w'as never able to 
acijnire a comptytent knowhalge of the law 
he had to adininisti.-r. He wa.s morbidly diffi- .• 
dent, and inclined to defer judgment ns long 
ns po.ssihle, thus grievously aggravating the 
dilatoriness of chancery proceclure. Arrears 
multiplied ('.vorbitnnlly, and King w'as com- 
pelled to prolong his .sittings far into the 1 
night. Still the arrears were not overtaken, 
and the decrees thus tardily pronounced were 
only too frequently reversed by the Iloust^ ■ 
of Lords. During the last few years of his' 
life be became so drowsy and inattontive that 
the suitors w'ere h.'ft almost entirely at tli.0. 
mercy of the leading counsel, the decrees 

. . L,. : ■* 
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Iwifig usually' sottlud by At.torney-goruiral 
\'()rlvt* niul J'^olicitor-goiiuval Talbot. 

Xc'vcrtlieless King established some impor- 
tant legal ])rincipb!s,e.g, that a will of J'hig- 
lish lond, though made abroad, must be, made 
oticording to the formalities of Knglish law; 
and that, where a husband had a legal iille 
to his "wife’s personal estate; a court of equity 
would, not help him to ‘ reduce it into pos- 
session’ ■without comprdliug him to settle, a 
part of it upon her, wdiich did soujething to 
mitigate the liarshness of the ohl law. Me 
was the author of the act which siihstil iited 
Knglish for Latin as t he language <ff writs 
and similar docunxeuts, an<l also of the sta- 
tute! 12 (b'o. I, e. .’{2, which, by requiring 
mastcTS in chanei>rv to ])ny all sums dejxosii ed 
■with them in t heir ollicial capucif y ijifo the 
Hank of Lngla nd as soon as recei rendentd 
impossible a reciirr»;U(re of tlie frauds pei'pe- 
trated diu'ing Lord Macclesfudd’s tenure of 
ollico. He is chargt'd h}' Wlii.sl'jn, whom h(‘ 
had offended hy refusing t^i jolnhis Society for 
Promoting Primitive ( Hiristianity, with h(‘iiig 
wholly guidxsd by worlxlly considerations ixi 
dispxmsing church pali'onage, and with .jus- 
tifying subscription by unbelievers on the 
ground that ‘ we must not lose our iisefiil- 
ne.sa for scruples’ ( Wiuston, Mnnoirsi, ])t. i. 
pp. •‘15, ld2). ,\s ii minister he made no 

considerable figure, lie was an F. U.S., a 
friend of Newton and one of his pall-hearers, 
a govxu’uor of the Charterhouse, a member of 
the Society for the Pro])agation of tlie CJos- 
]>el in Foreign I’nris and (tf a coiximissioti 
• far the building of new cliurches. 

A paralytic st roke cfunpelh'd King to re- 
sign the great sinil on lOXov. 17-T>. fb'Avas 
offeivd a pension of 1,000/., ora caj»ilal sum 
of 20,000/., and chose the latter. Ho <lied 
on 22 July 17»‘>4 at iiis seat at Ockham, and 
was buried in tlie paiisli cluircb, where a 
s^leiiilid monument hy I’ysbraeh ])erpetuates 
h>S niomoiy. Lord Mervey has left a clex'cr 
and ill-natnred charaett'r, or perhaps carica- 
ture, of him in his ‘ Memoirs.’ i. 2fs0 1 ; an 
extravagant jianeg.yric by the Luke of Wliar- 
ton, Avritten while he. was still lor<l chief 
justice of the common pleas, will he found 
in the ‘True Hriton,’ No. xxxiv. (See also 
an absurd adulatory ‘ Letter to the Light 
Honourable the T^ord Chief Justice King on 
his Lordship’s being de.signed a I’eer,’ Lon- 
don, 172*5, 4to,) King married, in Sr'pteixiher 
1704, Anne, xlanghter of lliehai’d Siyys of 
Boverton, ( llamorganshire, by wluim he had 
four sons — John, Peter, William, and 'I'ho- 
mas — and two daughters. Fach xif his sons 
in txirn succeeded to the title. King’s por- 
trait bv Daniel de Conijig. paintexl in 1720, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, 


In 1702 King published a ‘ ITislorv of the 
Apost.h^s’ Cret'tl : with Critical Observations 
on its several Artiedes.’ It was i*eceived 
more fa vourahlv abroad than at home, and 
wxis highly jiraiscd in Bernard’s ‘ Nouvelles 
do la llepiihlique des Lcltres ’ (November 
and Dxaa'inber 1702). A Latin translation 
bv'flottJViedOlearixis Avas published at, Leip- 
zig in 170(5, xind reprinted at Basel in Hot). 
Later Fnglish editions appeared in 1702, 
1711, 1710, and 1727. Tliis, the tirst at- 
temj)t to trace the evolution of the <-i-eod, 
gave a great impulse to research, and deter- 
miut'd the main lines upon A\'hich it Avas to 
he comlncted. ’I'lie creed, accox’ding' to King, 
was xn-iginally a baptismal formula, Avhicli 
A’arital in diflenuxt chxirch(.*s, and ditl not 
as.snme its present shape till four centxiries 
after the close of the ajxostolic age, Jiater 
writx‘,rs I set' Rcii.\l'i'’, Creeda of the (rrech runl 
l^dlin p. *52) have giA'Cii 750 as tlnx 

approximate date. .John Simson, pi'otessor 
of tliA'inity in (Jlasgow, accused of Aria 11 ism 
in 1727, trif'dto shelter himself behind somtx 
words in King’s ‘ History.’ King made no 
rt'ply to this misrepresentation of his views, 
but AV'as defended in ji ‘ Vindicatixm ’ )»y au 
anonymous author in 1721. Joseph IJingharu 
ixi his‘ .\n( itpxities ’frequoixfly I'cfex’S to King’, 
anxl with invarixxblo respect, though without 
accepting all his cnnclnsious. 

Ixi 1712 axidl7l2 King pxiblish(?d a second 
I'dition of his cixrly ‘ Enquiry,’ Avitlx a si'cond 
]))irt treating of ceremonies timl worship. 
Thix hook, though intended to px'omote th 
comprehension of the dissenters, is impartial 
and critical. A cx»m?spondence AA'ith Ed- 
mund Elys [((. A'.] upon liturgical forms, oc- 
casiotied hy the tirst edition, is priixted in 
Flys’s ‘ Ijetters on several Subjects’ ( 1021). 
In 1717 KingAA'as attacked |jy the anony- 
mous autlior of ‘The Invalidity of the Dis- 
senting or Presbyterian Ordination,’ and by 
William Sx'later, a nonjuring clergy, noun, in 
his ‘Original Draught of the Primitive 
(.'hiirch.’ Charles Daubeny [q. v.], in his 
Fight Discourses, &c.,’ 1804, declares, but 
Avithoxxt just ificat ion, that KiugAvas himself 
Converted hv this Avork. John "Wesley in 
1740 read the ‘ Fiiquiry,’ and, in spite of his 
high church ]»i’ejndi 0 (?s, admitted it to he an 
‘impartial draiight ’ fJow-r/w/). . It Avas re- 
print exl in 1 829 and 1 843, with an abridgment 
of ScIatx.T by AV’ay of antidote, and Avas not 
rexilly snpersxuled until the pxihlication in 
1881 of the Bampton. lectures of FdAvin 
I Hatch fq. V.] oil ‘The Organisation of the 
I Early Christian Churches.’ 

King Avas erroneously identified by Mos- 

heim with a ‘Mr. K- who defended the 

legend of the thundering legion iii corre- 
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spoiidence with Wultei" iMoyle [fp v.J Tho 
real author was a London clerg-ymun named 
Ivicliartl Kinj:^ 

Diirino’ In's tcamro of the great seal King 
Ivfjit a diary chiefly of affairs of state, which 
was printed hy his desctnidant, the seventh 
baron, as an appendix to hia liife of J^ocke’ 
[se(! Kixo, P.KTKU, Seventh Loud Krxo]. 

'file reports o^ Peero Williams, W. Ke- 
lynge, and Mosely (the two latti'r works of 
sligid. authority) contain King’s decisions 
Avhile lord chancellor. 

[Xot<‘,s and C^uories, 1st ser. xi. 327 ; Hist. 
Jii g. Cliron. Diary, 1731; t'ljaul'tpie’s Koaveau 
Diet. IIist.;I5ieg. Ilrit.; IJiog. Thiiv. ; LordKing'.s 
Din ry ; (’amphell’s ijives of tlio Ixinl {Jlnin- 
Cellors: Foss’s Li \'es of the .radges ; AVeld)y‘s 
Livtsof Kmirtent. lOaglish Judges; Pari. Hist, 
vi. 2!)'l, 11.55; Lattrclfs Ifelation of State 
Atfiir.s; Hoarno’s Collect, ed. Doblo (Oxf. Jli.st. j 
Soc.K ii. .32; Howell’s State 'I'rials, xv. 1.31 
et seq., 418 ct scq.. 1222, 1323-110-1, xvi. 767 I 
el, ,sc() ; Lord Kayiuoad's Rep. ed. (nilo, 1318, ! 
1310; Lords’ .lourn. xxii. .377: tkdlins’s Peer- i 
age, ed. Urydges, vii. 223 ; Darke's Peerage, j 
‘Lovelace;’ Brayley and Britt on'.s Sarivy, iii. 
112 et soq.J .1. M. R. 

KING, PE'rER, seventh Loud King, i 
Bauo.v opOokuah, Surrey ( 1 770- 1 Slid ), born ! 
di Aug. 177G, was ehh'St son of Peter, the 
sixth l)aron, by Charlotte, daughter of 1‘kl- 
Avard 'frcdcroft of llor.shain, and was great- 
grandson of Lord-chancellor King [see. K.in'<;, 
PuTKU, first Loud Kixo]. Jle xvas edue.-ited 
at I'iton and Trinity C<.)llege, Cambridge, and 
succeeded to the title in 1703. After a short 
tour on the continent ho returned to Kiigland 
on coming of age, and took hi.s .sent in the 
H onse of Lords. True to the whig t raditii>iis 
of his family, lie acted xvith Lor»l Tlolland 
[.see Fox, Hbxkt Hich.aud Va.ss:aiu. j, who.se 
motion for an imjuiry into tlie causes of t he 
failure- of the expedition to the Low Coiin- 
trie.s he supported in his niaid<ui speech, 

12 Fel). 180(), llis habits, however, were 
somewhat reclu.so, and e.vcept to opjinse a | 
Habeas (-orpus Suspension Hill, or .a bill to ! 
prolong the suspension of cash ])aynients hy , 
lb(> Haidcs of England and Ireland, Ix'gtin in j 
171)7, he at first rarely intervened in dtdjute, ! 
Of the currency question ho made a ])rof< mud ! 
study, the fruit of which was .seen in a ' 
pamplilet entitled ‘Thoughts on the llestric- { 
tion of Payments iu Specie at the Hanks of 
England and Ireland,’ Loudon, IH03, 8vo, 
2nd edit. Much enlarged, it was reissued as 
‘ Thought.s on the Effectsof the Hank Uestric- 
tions,’ 1804, 8vo, and was reprinted in ‘.V 
Si-'lection’ from King’s speeches and writings, 
edited by Earl Fortescue, London, 1 814, 8vo. 

In this classical tr&ct King established that 


1 the suspension had caused an excessive i.ssm* 
I of notes, jiarticularly by the Hank of Ireland, 
and a consequent depreeiatimi of the paper 
and appreciation of hiillion, and ndvocaied a 
gradual return to the .sy.slem of spi'cio pay- 
ment. Tt wa.s revi(‘we«l by llornor in th 
‘Edinburgh Keview’fii, 102 et seq,), and 
Jittraetial much attention, hut produced no 
practical re, suit ; and, the depreciation iti- 
erea.sing, King in ISII gave his leasefloM 
; tenant ry not ica* t bat hecoiild no longer acce]it. 
notes in pay intuit of rent, except at a discount 
varying according to the date of tholea.se. 
Mini.s(er.s, alarmed lest his example should 
j he ftdlowetl gtuu'rally, iiastily introduced a 
I measure making not.e.s of t he Hanks of Eng- 
land and Treland piiyaldc on demand legal 
lender in payment of rent out of court, and 
jn’iiliihit ing the acceptance or payment of 
more than 2Lv. for a guinea. King oppo.sed 
the hill, and jirstified his own conduct in an 
able and sjiiiuted speech (afterward.s pub- 
lished in 2 »;impblet. form); but it j)a.s,sed into 
law, iintl wa,s followed in 1812 by a measxire 
making the notes h'gal tt'nder in all cases 
(stat, ol (h>o. Ill, c. 127, r>2 (ico, 111,0. 60). 
King was from the first, and a.s long as he 
livetl, a d<‘t<‘rmin<;d opjxnient of tJie corn 
law.s, wliich he denounced as a ‘job of jobs.’ 
He .sujiporlt'd catholic emancipulionand the 
! eommnlat ion of 1ith»;s, and ojqiosed grants 
! in aid eif the Society for the Propagation of 
I the Cio.spel in l‘’oreign Parts, jduralities and 
; other abii.s(‘.Sj and wa.s sn.spected of a leaning 
j topreshyterianism (see Tlieran-hin versus An- 
nrc/iianif I'tc., by .Xnti.schismaticus, London, 
1831, .‘^vo, and A Leller 1o Lord Kinr; con- 
! frorfrfinr/ Ihe srnfinu'nfK latch/ dcticcred in 
j Parliament h\/ li/s Lord-^t/iip, Mr. O' Connell, 

! and Mr. Shell, a>i to the fourfold division 
\ of Tithes, hy .lames Thomas Law, London, 

! 18.32, 8vo). A career of increasing distinc- 
. tion Avas, liy bis .sudilen death, cut .short 
on 4 .June 18-3.3. King married, on 20 May 
1804, Lady He.ster Fortescue, ilanghter of 
Hugh, first earl l''orte.sciie, hy Avhom he had 
(\A'ifh two daughters) two .sons — William 
King, who was created Karl of l.OA’elacn in 
1838, and Peter .lohn 1-iOcko King [q. V.j 
Beside.s the tract on the curnuiey, King 
jmblished ; LA. ^lamjililet ‘ On tlie Conduct 
of the, British Oovernment tOAvards the. 
Catholics of Ireland,’ 1807. 2. ‘.Speech in. 

the House of J-.ords on the second reading 
of Earl .Stanhope's Hill respect ing Guineas 
and Hank Xot.e.s.' 3, ‘TJie Life of John 
liocke, Avith extracts from his Correspond- 
ence, Journals, and Commonplace Books,' 
Ivondon, 1825), -Ito; now edition, with con- 
siderahlo additions, 1830, 2 vols. 8vo; another 
in Bohn’s .Standard Library, London, 1868, 

l2 




1 vol. 8v<). 4. ^ A Short History of the Job 

of Jobs/ wrilteu in 1825, first published as 
an auti-cornlaw pamphlet, Loudon, 181G, 

8 VO. 

[Tho principal authority is A Selection from 
tha Speeches ami Writings of the late Lord 
King, with a short iatrotluctory Memoir by Karl 
I’^orteaciie, luondon, 18 44, 8vo. See also (lont, 
Mag. 1833, pt. ii. p. 80; Tlroiigham’K Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen wlio Hoiirislied in the 
time of Goo. ITT, ‘iiut ser. pp. 172 ot soq. ; Yongo’s 
Life of Lord Uvcrpool, iii. 170; Lord Colches- 
ter's Diary, vol. iii.; -Pari. Hist, and Hansard; 
Horner’s Monioirs, ii. 1)2 ; Collins’s JYonigo 
(Brydges), vii. 226; Burke’s Peerage, ‘Lovelace;’ 
Edinburgh Keviow, 1. I et soep] J. JVL K. 

KING, PKTKU ,H)IL\ LOnKK(lSll 
1885), politicinn, secoinl sou of l^•ter King, 

. sevontJi baron King [q. v.], and brotlier of 
William Kiiig-Noel, first earl of Lovelace, 
was born at (.)ckhain, *Surn'y, on 25 Jan. 
1811. Ho was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Caiubridge, wben^ lie gra- 
diuiteci B.A. 1851, and M.A, 1855. In 1857 
ho ujisuccessfully contested Last Surrey, but 
was elected for that constituency on 1 1 Aug. 
1817, and retained his seat until the con- 
servative ivaction at tlie general election in 
February 1871. He sup])orted an ulteratioi 
in the law of ]»riniogenittiro for many sessions 
On 16 March 1855 lie delivt'red a sjieeeh in 
which he allowed emphatically Mho (‘rviiij^ 
Injustice of the law.’ On 11 Ang. J85J In 
passed the Ht?al Fstate Charges Act,nccord- 
ing to which mortgaged (‘states descend with 
and bear tboir own biird(‘ns. Tn the s(\ssion 
of 1850 h(.^ was successful in obtaining the 
repeal of 120 sleeping statutes which Avere 
liable to be put in force from ti nui to time, 
lie also wag(M war against the statute law 
.commission, and nior(' rluin once denounced it 
.as a job. Kingint rodneed a bill for abolish- 
ing the property qualilicat ion of members, 

. which passed the I louse of Lords on 28 June 
1858, and in eight successive sessions he 
brought forward the county franchise bill 
on one occasion, 20 Feb. 1851, defeating and 
causing the resignation of the Ilnssell minis- 
try. He succeeded in carrying through the 
Hxiiise of Commons a bill for extending the 
10/. franchise to the county constituencies, 
so as to include every adult mah» who came 
within the conditions of the borougli suffrage. 
He was also well knowm for his advocacy of 
4he ballot and of the abolition of church 
rates, and for his strenuous oi^^josition to the 
princijde and practice alike ot endowments 
for religious purposes. He died at Urook- 
lands, Weybridge, on 12 Nov. 1885. He 
married, on 22 March 1 856, Louisa Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Henry Iloare of Mitcham 


Grove, Surrey. She died in 1884, leaving tAvo 
sons and four daughters. 

King AA’^as the author of: 1. ^Injustice of 
theLaAv of Succession to the Real Property of 
Intestates,’ 1854; 3rd edit. 1865. 2. ‘ Speech 
i on the Laws relating to the Property^ of In- 
! testates,’ 15 March 1855. 3. ^Speech on the 
j Laws relating to the Property of Intestates 
j in llie House of Commcjiisi,^ 17 Feb. 1859. 
j 4. SSpe(-‘cli on the JiaAv relating to the Ihml 
I ICstaL’S of Tutestates,’ 14 July 1869, Four 
j lett(*rs Avhich King wrote to the ^Times’ in 
I 1855 on ^ Clninceiy Ihd’orm’ are reprinted in 
! Hl(;ak House Narrative of Heal Life/ 
j 1856, pp. 55 -()(>, 

[Hansard, 1 8 19, eiii. 88 ct seq. ; Statesmen of 
England, 1882, No. 48, with portrait; DraAving- 
I’oom J^lrtr^lit GalUiry, 2nd ser. 1859, Avilli por- 
trait; Foster's Peerage; Tiines, 14 Nov. 1885, 

p. 9.J a . C. B. 

KING, PIIILTP CHOLEY (1758 1808), 
first goAannior of Norfolk Island and goA^eruor 
of New South AVales, Avas born 25 April 
1758 at I^aunceston in Cornwall, wluu’t^ liis 
fat her. Pliilip King, was a draper ; his motlier 
was a daughter of John Gidley, attorney, 
of Kveti‘r. He Avas educated at Yarmouth 
by a 31r. Bailey, but Avent to^ sea at tlie age 
of twelve as a midshipman in the Swallow 
frigate, (. ^apt ain Shirley, and served fiA^e years 
in th(5 East Indies, returning to England 
^Avith much knoAvledge of his business and 
some acqiia int ance Avith the AAwld ’ (Pm r.ni i*, 
Til 1775 he Av^ent to VirginiaAAdth 
Captain Bellow in the LiA^erpool. His ship, 
after seeing some service, was Avrockod in 
Delaware Bay, wliereupon King entered on 
board the Prnicoss Royal, October 1778. He 
was promotCMl to t he Renown, with tlie rank 
of lioutemint, 20 Nov. following. In 1779 
he again returm-nl liome, and for four years 
served in the Channel on board the Kite 
cutter and Ariadne frigate. He was asso- 
ciated as lieutenant Avilh Captain Phillip of 
the Europe in 1785, and this olKcer’s high 
api>r(;ciation of liis qualities — his merit as a 
seaman and perseverance — led to his seltic- 
tion of King (25 Oct. 1786) for the post of 
second lieutenant on liis OAvh ship, the Sirius, 
Avheii he commanded the famous ^ First 
Fjeet’ which sailed for Australia on 13 May 
1J87, and arrived at Botany Bay in January 
1788. Immediately after his landing Phillip 
appointed King commandant of Norfolk 
Island. King set sail thither on 14 Feb. 1 788, 
taking with liim only a petty officer, a sur- 
geon’s mate, two marines, two men who were 
supposed to understand the cultivation of 
flax, and nine male and six female convicts, 
for the purpose of settUng the island as a 
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branch colony. At that timo Norfolk Island 
■was cov<*ro(l with scrub, and to convert it 
into a source of supply for flax for the navy 
(an object dear to the homo government, but 
never realised), and to form gardens and 
cultivatiid fields, wa.*! no easy task with the 
small force at King’scommami. In two years, ! 
liowever, by unflagging energy, ho had some 
(ifty acres of land under cultivation, and the 


[Voyage of Governor Pliillip to Hotany Bay, 
1789, with a portrait, of King facing p. 95, 
drawn by J. Wright, 1789, and engraved by W. 
Skelton; John Hunter’s Historical Jourui^ of 
the Transactions at Port Jackstm and Norfolk 
Island, 1793, containing King’s Journal as com- 
mandant at Norfolk Islattd, 1788-90, and an 
account of his voyngo home',- at pp. 287-448 
j G. B. Barton’s HisUjryof Now South Wales from 
the Records, Tol. i. 1889; Heaton’s Australian. 


population had risen to 418, besides t he eighty | ^f Dates, 1879. A manuscript journal by 
men belonging to the Sirius. Ills duties were : King(.311 pp.), describing the voyage of the First 
manifold; be was at once magistrate and ! p’hc't, is in t lie pos.session of tlio Hon. P. G. King, 
chaplain, farmer and governor of convict.s. M.L.O. of New .South Wale.s.] S. L.-P. 

Though he was ohl iged to have recourse to t he 

la.sh, he was not unduly sovi're, and never KING, PHILIP PA JiKKR (1703-1856), 
abused his almost autocratic powers : indeed rear-admiral, born at Norfolk Island 13 Dec. 



Island for Sydney Cove, whence he was .sent si.\ years of active service in t iio Hay of His- 
in April with despatches from Phillip to the cay, the North Sea, and the Mediterranean, 


government. He sailed by way of Hat avia, 
where ho embarked on a small ve.ssel i)f the 
Dutch East India Company. The captain 
and most of the crew fell ill with lijver con- 
tracted at Batavia, ami King had to navi- 
gate the ship with a crew of only four sound 


was promoted by Sir Edward Pellow to bo 
lieutenant of the Trident, :i8 Feb. 1814.' In. 

' tlie beginning of 1817 ho was appointed to 
! conduct a survey of the coast ol Australia, 

I ami wussmit out, a jia.ssongcr in a transport,. 

■ t<» take command of the Mermaid, a cutter of', 
men. Seventeen oflhe crew died before they | eighty-four tons, with a coinplomentofeigh'^ 
made Mauritius, and it was not till eight | teen ollicers and men. lie arrived in Port 
monthsafterleavingAustralia that he reached : .Jack.son in September 1817, and for the next 
I'higland (December 1760). Philli]) had re- | live years was engaged, almost without in- 
coramended him for promotion to the rank ' termission, on the work of the survey. During 
of master and commander in a hdter to the j that timo ho examined and delineated the 
secretary of state, 10 July 1788, as ‘a very ; greater part of the west, north, and north- 
steady olficer ’ who was doing good work in ! east coast s, and laid down a now route from 
a difficult situation (ih. i. 3:?0) ; and on his i Sydney to Torres Strait, inside the Barrier 
arrival in London with his despa tclu's he j Iteef. In December 1820 tlie Mermaid was 
was informed that tlie government hud al- j found to bo no longer seaworthy, and King 
ready appointed him lieutenant-governor of j was transferred to a newly purchased ship, 
Norfolk Island with an allowance of 250/. a , which was renamed the Hat hurst. This was 


year (commission dated 28 Jan, 1700; let- 
ter from Lord Grenville, 1 Feb. 1700; H.\r- 
TON, i. 194, 620). He obtained the rank of 
commander in March 1791, After giving 
the government every iirfbrmution in his po.s- 
session on the condition, prospeet.s, and ])rc- 
sent necessities of the new colonies at Syd- 
ney Cove and Norfolk Island, King sail'd, 
16 March, 1791, with his wife, Anna Josepha 
Coonibes .of Bedford, whom he had recently 
married, on board the Gorgon, Captain Par- 
ker, and arrived nt Port Jackson 21 Sept, 
(the voyagb! is described by Mrs. Parker, 
Voyage, &e.; Tendon, 1795) ; and on 2(5 Oct. 
ho departed , tor Norfolk Island, where he 
remained at hik post till ho was appointed 
governor of New^uth Wales, 28 Sept. 1800. 
Ho retired pn IS Aiig* 1806, rotiinied to ]5ng'- 
land, and -died at,! Tooting, Surrey, 3 Sept. 
1808. His spit,. Bear-admiral Philip Parker 
.King, is.np^s|e^;8eparatelj% 


about double tlie size of the Mermaid, and 
carrying twice the number of mmi, but the 
work on which .she was employed wa.s e.«senti- 
nlly the same. Kingwns promoted to f lierank 
of commander, 17 .July 1821, but continued , 
the survey till tlie April of 1822, In Sep- , 
temher the Batlmrst sailed for England, . 
where slie arrived in Ajiril 1823, and during , 
the next two years King was occupied witn - 
the narrative "and the chart .s of his survey,. 
The ehart.s were ])nhlished by the hydror*'^ 
graphic office, and form the basis of thoso"!!, 
now ill u.se: (he ‘Narrative of the Survey -.’V 
of the Tutertropical and Western Coasts of 
Australia’ (2 vols. 8vo) was published ittih:' 
1827. Meantime, on 26 Feb. 1824, King;;:, 
was elected a fellow of tlie Koyal Society / 
and in September 1825 was appointed to tW ' 
Adventure, with instructions to undertake, 
the survey of ‘ the southern coast of South ’ . 
America from the Kio Plata round to GUiloe* 
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niid ot'Tierra del Fuego.’ In this sendee the 
Advoutui'e was accompanied by tlie .Beagle, 
commanded by Captain Stokes, and after the 
latter’s death by Captain Robert Fi t zroy [q. v.l, 
and during the four years 1820-30 the work 
was carriea on with unremitting diligence and 
an exactness which established the reputa- 
tions of both King and I'’itzroy in tlie v(*ry 
first rank of hydrogra])hers. King was ad- 
vanced to post-rank on 23 Feb. 1830, and in 
the following November tlie two ship.s re- 
turned to Knghiud. In April and May 1831 
King read some account, of the results of his 
voyage before the Royal CJeograjihical S<v 
ciety, and in the following year In? jiublishod 
a volume of ‘ Sailing I)ireetion.s to the Coasts 
of Eastern and AV'estern I’atngonia, iiudud- 
ing the Straits of Magalhaeu and the Sea- 
Coast of Tierra del Fuego.’ In 1830 a more 
popular aeeonnt of his and Fitzreiy’s voyag'»‘ 
was 2>u.hlished in the lirst V(duiiie of the 
‘ Voyages of the Advent iu’»! and Bengh*,’ 
edited by Ca^d.ain Fitzroy. King bad no 
further service in (he navv, but ivturning 


boats and the landing party at the cniiture 
of Calcutta and Hoogly. IIo was then sent 
borne with despatches, and was immodicately 
ordered to the AVost Indies in the Bonetta 
slooji, lium which he was posted, hy ( 'om- 
modore Aloore, to the Kye frigate, 20 Jan. 
1730. Tn Alay he was moved to the Ludlow 
Castle and sent home Avit h commy. In Janu- 
ary 1700 he was appointed to the Argo, iu 
wiiich ho cruised with some success on the 
coast of France and in the North Sea. In 
1702 he carried out General Draiier to tlui 
East Indie.s ; took jiart in tlie exjicdition to 
Manila [.■<eel)]jAi*E»{, SrrtAA'’iLLiAM; CoitNJsii, 

! Sill Saaiuei:,], and with Captain ITydo I’arker 
I (1713' 1783) [((. V.] n.ssi8ted in the capture 
I of an extraordinarily rich galeon,hi.sper.s<mal 
I share in the prize-money amounting to up- 
I wards of 30,000/. In the following year he n^- 
j turned to England iu command of the (Jraf- 
' ton. In the Spani.sh armament of 1770 King 
I coniniissioiii'd tlie Northumberland; from her 
; he was moved to the Anient, and afterwards 
! to tlie Asia, which he commanded for thn'e 


to New South AVule.s, settled in Sydney and 
entered bu.sily into the allairs t)f tin* colony ; 
^hc was for many years manager of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Society', and a member 
of the legislative council. In SepteuihiT 
1835 he became a rear-admiral 011 the re- 
tired list. Ifeduidin February 1850, leaving 
a widow and a large family. H<‘ had married 
in 1817 Harriet, daughte-r of (diristoplier 
Jjetbbridge of Aladford, Launceston, Corn- 
wall. 

[]VIar.shaU's Roy. Nav. Jliog. x. (vol. iii. pt. 
ii.) 200; O’llynui’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Gent. 
Mag. 1850, new ser. i. 420; llcatoa’.s Austr.i,- 
lian Diet. ; and King’s works iiientioned in tho 

text.] J. K. L. 

KING, Sir UICH^U!!), the elder (1730- 
1800), admiral, son of Curtis King, master 
in tlie navy, and afterwards master-attendant 
at AA’^oolwich, and of bis Avife Mary, sister of 
Commodore Curtis Harnett [q.v.], AA'as born 
at Gosport, on 10 Aug. 1730. He entered the 
navy in 1738 on board tho Bei'Avick, of Avliich 
his father Avas master, butAvas shortly after- 
wards moved into the Dragon, tlimi com- 
manded by hi.s uncle, whom he accompanied 
to the Mediterranean and to the East lndie.s, 
whore he was promoted to be lieutenant, 
1 Feb. 1745-6. In 1754 be again Avent to the 
East Indies a.s lieutmiant of tlie Tiger, from 
which be was moA'od into tlie flagsliip by the 
commander-in-chief, Bear-adminil Charles 
AVatson [q. v.], formerly' a lieutenant of the 
Berwick. Gn 23 July 1756 he was promoted 
to be commander of tlie Blaze fireship, and 
in the folloAving January commanded tho 


' years, as a guardsliip. In.Tanuary 1778 lie was 
I apjHiinted io the Aloniiiouth, aa'us soon afti.'r- 
; Avards t ransferivd to the Fallas, and, in .lanu- 
ax'v 1779, to the Exeter of 64 guns, in Avhicli 
j he went out to the East, Indies with Sir 
Kilward Ilugbo.s [q.v.] ,On arriving on tlie 
j st ation lie Avas ordered to wear a broad pen- 
! nant as an established commodore and second 
in command. In the action ofi’Sadras, 17 Feb. 
j 1782, the E.xeter avu.s the rearmost ship of the 
English line, and was for some time in groat 
danger of being overi>OAvered, the French ad- 
miral having ably concehtrated his attack on 
the English roar. She Avas almost entirely 
dismasted, had received several shot under 
Avater, had ten men killed and forty-suA-en 
wounded. The fiag-captain, Reynolds, Avas 
killed, and his bi'ains were dashed in King’s 
face, temjiorarily blinding him, just as the 
master, seeing yet another enemy^sship beai’- 
ing- doAvn on them, a.sked ‘AVhat was to be 
done ? ’ Wiping his face with his hundker- 
chiiT, King ansAvered, ‘There is nothing to bo 
done but to fight her till she sinks,’ A lucky 
shift of Avi nd, hoAve ver, enabled the van to tack 
to the assistance of t he rear, when the French 
retired. In tlie other four actions between 
llughos and Suffren, the Exeter played a 
distinguished part, though not" suen an ex- 
ceptional one a.s in the first, and on the pas- 
sage liomo had to be condemned at the Cape 
of Good Hope as no longer seaworthy. On 
arriving in England King was knighted. 
He was promoted to be rear-admiral 24 Sept. 
1787, AA’as commander-in-chief in the Downs 
in 1790, and had a iunior command in the 
fleet at Sx>ithead in IT^lv i,,^v^792 he was 
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civatotl a baronel', and appointed governor 
and coninnindiT-ia-chief at Newfoundland, 
llobocanie a vice-admiral on 1- Feb. 1793, 
and returning’ to England was elected M.P. 
for Knehester. In December 1794 ho was 
a])p()inte(l coinmander-in-cliief at l*lymouth, 
and -vvas advainced to the rank of admiral 
on J .lime 1705. He died 7 Nov. 1800. lie 
inan’ied Susamiah Murgaretta, daughter of 
‘William Coker of IMappowder, l)oi*set, and 
left, besides three daugliters, a eon, llichard 
( 1771-1834) [q, v.], who succeeded to the 
barojietcy. Ilis portrait by !Sir William 
Jloochey is in the possession of t lie family. 

[Ch.avnock's Biog. Nav. vi. 369; Knife’s Naval 
Bio;;, i. 225 ; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs; 
Clnn-iilier’s Histoii‘0 do la Mariiio fiMiioaiso (pt. ^ 
1 .) ; Commission and Warrant Books in tlio I’ub- I 
lie Kecord Office. 1 J. Iv. L. j 

KING, IlICIIABj) (1718-1810), divine, ’ 
))orn on 30 Nov. 1748, was son of lleiuy 
King of 8t. Augustine, llristol. lie wa.s 
admitted scholar of ‘Winchester in 1703 
(K iiiBT, Winchester Scholors, p. 258 ), matri- 
culated at Oxford from (Queen’s College on 
4 Aju’il 1707, and was elected fellow of New 
College in 1708, graduating B.A, in 1772, 
and Al.A. in 1770 (Fostkk, Alumni O.von. 
1715-1880, ii. 790). In 1782 he I’f'signed his 
fellowship, receiving the college livings of 
AN’ortheu, Shropsliire, and *Steople Moi’den, 

( Jambridgeshiro. lie died at the latter place 
on 30 Oct. 1810 Mat/, vol. l.\xx, pt. ii. 
p. 589). 

King Wrote : 1. * A Discourse on the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures,’ 8vo, Eondon, 
1801). 2. ♦ Kemarks on the Alliance between 
Church^-and, State, and on the Test Laws,’ 
8vo, London, 1807. 3. ‘ Brother Abraham’s 
Answer to Peter Ply mley [i. e. to the Letters 
on the subject of tbe Catholics to my brot her 
Abraham, who lives in the Country,” by 
Sydney Smith] ... in two Letters ; to which 
is prefixed a “ Postliminious ” Preface,’ 8vo, 
London, 1808. 

On 17 Aug. 1782 he married Frances Eliza- j 
both, third daughter of Sir Francis Bernard, ! 
hart. Lq. v.] [ 

Ilia Avife^pBAKCEs Elizabeth Kino, was | 
born on 25 July’ 1767. After the dcat h of her 1 
husband sW resided at Gateshead, Durham, j 
so ns to be.i)ioar her two married daughters, I 
and died there ph 23 Dec. 1821 May. \ 

yol, xcii. pL ii. p. 90). An intimate friend of i 
Hannah Morej, ahe established under lier guid- 1 
ance societies for visiting the sick poor and ; 
schools for t^eir:^ildren. To the ‘ Reports ’ 
issued by the Speiety for Bettering the Con- 
dition of the under the editorship of her 

brother, Bernard fa. v.l, she con- 


j trlbuted many papers. Her other, writings 
I are: 1. ‘A Tour in France,’ 12mo, London, 
|180f 2. ‘The Beneficial Effects of the 

Christian Temper on Domestic Happiness,’ 

; 2nd edit. 8vo, Ijondon, 1807 ; 0th edit. 1825. 

1 3. ‘Female Scripture Characters;, exompli- 
, fying Female \'irtuesi,' iBmo, Loudon, 1813;, 
j 10th edit. 1820, to which her portrait, en- 
I graved by Scriven after Hastings, is prefixed, 
j 4, ‘The Rector’s ^leinorandum Book, being 
i Memoirs of a Family in the North’ [anon. J, 

I l2mo, Loudon, l8l4 (and 1819). Iler por*? 

I trait was also engraved by Woolnoth. 

j Memoir prdixod (o Mr.s. King’.s Female 
Seriptiiro Ch!iriietei’.s, 3r<l edit.; Evans’s Out. of 
Kngraved rortruits, ii. 233.’] tr. O. 

KING, SiH RICHARD, the younger 
(1 774 1834), vice-admiral, horn in 1 774, waa’ 
only .son of Admiral Sir Richard King[q. v.] 
lie entered the navy in 1788 on hoard th« ’ 
(7rown in tlio East Indies with Commodore 
(ufterward.s Sir William) Cornwallis [q. v.], 
by whom he wa.s maile lieutenant in 1791, 
commaiuler in 1793, and captain in 1794. 
On his return to England he was appointed 
in November 1791 to the Aui’ora for cruis-;. 
iiig service in the Channel. During the corir:^ 
linuunce of the war ho eommand(*d different-; 
ships with credit in the Channel and thb.' 
North Sea. In April 1804 he was appointed 
to the Achille of 7-1 guns, in which, on 21 Oct., 

, 1805, he took ])art in the battle of Trafalgar. 

' On the death of bis father in November 1806, 
j King succeeded to the baronetcy, hut con- 
i tinned in the Achille, employed, on tho west 
: coast of France or Sjiain till 1811, when be 
■ was appointed captain of the fleet to Sir 
j Charles Csitton [q. \'.] in the Mediterranean 
I and afterwards in the Channel. He was, 

I muted to be rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1 ,. 

; and for the rest of the war had his flag in tho 
I San Josef, in tho Mediterranean, ns second in. 

I command to Sir ICdward Pellew [q-. v.], aftei^-' , 

I wards Viscount Exmouth. He wasnominate^'..; 
a K.C.D. 2 .Ian. 1815, was commandeMUr;' ■ 
chief in the East Indies from 181(i to 1829^,.^ 
and became a vice-admiral on 19 .Tuly 182I<.' 
In July 1833 ho was api>ointed commandeiii^' , 
in-<.;hief at the Nore, and died at Admiralty?!'" 
House, Sheerness, on 5 Aug. 1834. King 
twice married, first, in 1803, to Sarah Axkl^^i' 
only daughter of Si r. John Thomas Ducktyu^j^v 
[(j. v.] ; secondly, in 1822, to Maria Su8iw.W!l^^ 
daughter of Sir Charles Cotton, and left isatBs;, ' 
by both wives. Ilis second son by tho.flrit-/ 
marriage. Admiral SiK Georoe St. ViNCK^!. 
Duckworth Kino, K.C.B. (d. 1891), 
cecdod to the baronetcy on the death of ; 
elder brother in 1847, was ctiptain- pf 
LeandCr, and afterwards of the 
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l lio Black Sea during the llussian war in search for Franklin under Captain lloraliu 
J t<r)4 -/J, and was second in command of the Austin, and in 1 857 he received the arctic 


naval brigade at the siege of Sebastopol, 
lie became a rear-admiral in 1803, was com- 
mander-in-chief in China from 1803 to 1867, 
was made vice-admiral in 1867, and admiral 
in 1876. He died on 18 Aug. 1891. 

[Marshall’s Koyal Nav. Biog. vol. i. pt. ii. 
p. 545 ; Ralfe’s Nav, Eiog. iii. 12G; O’Byrno’s 
Nar. Biog. Diet. (s. n. ‘King, (ioorgo .St.Vin- 
.;-.ceilt’); United 8cx“vico .Tournal, 1831, iii. 232; 
see also Foster’s Baronetago. I J. K. L. 

KING, men ARD ( 1 81 1 ? 1 870), a ret ic 
traveller and ethnologist, was born about 
"11811, and educated at (liiy's and St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospitals, lie became JNI.R.C.S, on 
29 .lime, 1,.S. A, 10 Aug. 1832, and obtained 
in the following year the lionorary degree of 
M.T). of New Voj'k. He was subsequmitly i 
made a mmnlier of the court of examiners 
of the Apotbecarie.s’ Society in Ijondon. 
Shortly after (jualifying as a medical man he 
obtained the post of surgc'on and naturalist | 
in the o.vpedition hid by Captain (afterwards ' 
Sir) George Rack [q. v.] to the mouth of the ' 
Great Fish River between 18.33 and 1835, in 
search of Captain Ros.s, He took a prominent 
part in the e.xpedition, and he is fre(juently 
mentioned in Rack’s * Nai*rative’ (18.30), to 
which ho contribut«‘<l botanical and melxioro- 
logical appendice.s. Ho subsequently pnli- 
lislicd an independent account of the expe- 
dition, entitled ‘Narrative of a Journey to 
, the Shore of the Arctic Ocean under com- 
mand of Captain Rack,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1830, in 
’ which ho took a more sanguine view than his 
commander of the value of the Great Fish 
, Jiiver n.s a basis for future ni-ctic cx])loratioii. 

July 1842 King is.sued the prn.s])ectus 
\^^ich originated the Ftlinological Society. 
;Hb published an addre.ss to the society, of 
whicli he was the first secretary, in 1841, 
and when both it and its succes.s(>r, the An- 
' thropological Society, were in 1 .'^70 mergi?d 
in the Anthrojiological Institute of Great 
Britain, Kingbecame a member of the council 
of the institute. He was also a memluir of 
the general council of the Rritish Associa- 
tion. When in 1845 the admiralty proposed 
the Franklin e.vpedition. King Avrote very 
strongly to Lord Derby, then colonial secre- 
tary, recommending, in lien of the polar sea 
journey, a polar land journey by tho Great i 
Fish River, and proflering his services. The ! 
admiralty lent a cold ear both to this project ' 
and to those which King would have sub- 
stituted for the measures proposed for the 
relief of Franklin in 1849. King was, how- 
ever, in 1850 appointed assistant-surgeon to 
the llesolute, in the expedition sent out to 


medal for bis services. In 1865 he drew up 
a summary of his correspondence with the ad- 
miralty on the subject, entitled ‘ The Franklin 
Expedition from first to last,’ in which he 
anirnadvorted veiy severely on the treatment 
he hud undergone at tho hands of the govem- 
! mont. He reci'ived much sympathy in his 
grievances from t lie newspapei's of the t ime, 
but. hi§ eccentricity and e.vcitability vvere 
prejudicial to his advancement, and he died 
in obscurity at hi.s re.sidence in Blaiidford 
Street, Manebester Square, London, on 4 Feb. 

I 1876. 

1 King was a copious contributor to the 
I Ethnological and Statistical Societies’ ‘ .Jon r- 
j mils, to tlie ‘ Medical ’I'inies,’ of which he 
I was for some time editor, and to other papers-. 
Resi<b\s the Avorks inent ioned above and tAvo 
.small medical hooks on the cause of doatli 
in still-born infants he published: 1. ‘The 
Physical and Intidlectual Character and In- 
dicstrial Arts of the E.sipumaux,’ 1811. 
2. ‘Tlio Natives of Vancouver’s Island and 
Rritish Columliia,’ 1869. 3. ‘The Manx of 
the Isle of Man,’ 1870. 4. ‘The Laplanders,’ 
1871. None of those works appears in the 
Rritish Museum Lilirary Catalogue. 

[Medical Timas, 12 Feb. 1870; Athemeum, 
12 Feb. 1870; Medical Directory, 1875, and 
Obituary, 1876, Avliere, however, the date of 
King's death is Avronglygivcnus 18 Fob. ; Mark- 
ham’s Arctic Navy List ; information kindly 
supplied by .1. B. Bailey, esq;,-. Royal College of 
Surgeon.s; Ki/ig’s Avorks in British Museum 
Library.] T. S. 

KING, RICHARD JOHN (1818-1879), 
antiquary, eldest son of Richard King, who 
married at Rerry Pomtiroy, Devonshire, in 
; Ayiril 1816, Mary Grace Windeatt,was born 
I on 18 Jan. 1818 at Montpelier, Pennycross, a 
I chapel ry attached to St. Andrew, Plymouth, 
j llis fatlier died in Apnl 1829; his mother 
[ survived until 13 Jan. 1884. He matricu- 
; lated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 17 Nov. 

; 1836, and graduated R.A. in 1841. On his 
I father’s death ho inherited a considerable 
; property, including the estate of Bigadon in 
j Ruckfastleigh, Devonshire, Avhere he TiA’ed 
j until 185-1; but the lands were heavily mort- 
gngedj HTid in that year they were sold under 
pecuniary pressuri?, when he was also forced 
to part Avitli his father’s collection of pictures 
and the magnificent' library which he him- 
self liJid amassed. King then withdrew to 
The Limes, Croditon, and supported himself 
by his Avrii ings. No one has m this genera- 
tion equalled him in the knowledge of the 
literature and history of the west country, 
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and he was l ifted 'with tlie art of interestinff j which were issued during 1801-9, and in 


others in tlie fruits of his researches. lie 
was elected a member of the Devonshire As- 
sociation in 1874, and filled the oftico of pre- 
sident in 1876, when his address dealt with 
the early history of Devonshire.. He con- 
tributed several papers to its ‘Transactions,’ 
and at the time of his death was on no loss 
than eight of its special committees. With 
several of its members he avus engaged in 
translating and editing the ‘Devonshire 
Domesday.’ 'King died at Tlie Limes, Cre- 
dlton, on 10 Feb. 1879, and was buried in 
its churchyard, the east window of the lady- 
chapel being filled with stained glass in bis 
memory. The east window and (bur smaller 
windowsill Uuckfastleigh (,4iurch were given 
by hiih when he was residing at Higadon. 

Wlien an undergraduate King jirinled in : 
1840, for private distribution, thirty-t.breo : 
copies of two lectur(\s read before the Fssay j 
Society of Kxeter College. 'J'lieir subjects ! 
were ‘The Supematiiral Beings of the j 
Middle Ages’ and ‘The. Origin of ( In* Ihunance ' 
Literature of the XII uud Xllf Centuries,’ 
and they were dedicated to the Hev. U. C. 
Bowh?s,tho schoolfellow and friend of Charle.s 
Kingsley. To the ‘Oxford Lssaj’s’ for 186() 
(pp. 271-94) he contributed a papiT on 
‘ Carloviijgian Koraance,’ which Avas after- 
Avards inciudod in his ‘ Sketches and Studies.’ 
His first separate Avork consisted of ‘ Selec- 
tions from Early Ballad I’oetry,’ 1842, to 
Avhich Avere added many notes and prelimi- 
nary observations. A novel by him, en- 
titled ‘ Anschar: a Story of the North,’ Ply- 
mouth, was published anonymously in 1860. 
It depicted tne apostle of the north Avhile en- 
gaged on his mission of converting the Norse- 
men to Christianity, but its success was not 
great. At one time he contemplated tracing 
‘ Tlie History of Devonshire from the British 
Period to bur own Time,’ but this entequ-ise 
proved too ambitious, and he contented iiim- 
self with publishing the first tAvo chapters, 
under thb' title of ‘ The Forest of Dartmoor 
and its Borders : an Hist orical Sketch.’ 

^ To^ Murray’s scries of handbooks to the 
English counties King was a largo con- 
tributor. He prepared ‘ Handbooks to Kent 
and Sussex’ (1868), ‘ Surrey and Hampshire’ i 
(1868), ‘Eastern Counties’ (1801),- and i 
‘ Yorkshire’ (1866-8). Those for ‘North- 
amptonshire *.( 1872-73 ‘ WarAvickshire ; 

Avitih Hertford'sHire ’ (1872-6) were partly 
written by him, though the last volume has 
not yet beep, published, and the fifth and 
later editions of that for ‘Devon and Corn- 
wall ’ were supervised b|;. him. He was the 
chief Avriter in the same publisher's series of 
‘ Handbooks Cathedrals of England,’ j 


I the subsequent volume on the ‘ Cathedrals 
of Wales’ (1873). 'I’he ‘ Handbook to Here- 
ford Cathedral ’ Avas struck off separately in 
I 1864, and the account of the three choirs, 

I Clloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, uji- 
I peared in one A’olume in 1860. For many 
i years he was a constant contributor to tho 
I ‘Saturday KevicAv,’ the. ‘ Quarterly lleview,’ 
I and ‘ I'Vaser’s Magazine.’ A deligliitful selec- 
■ tion from bis articles was published in 1874 
J under the title of ‘ tSketehes and Studies,’ 
I and in them bis extensive learning was em« 
! bodied in a permanent form. He frequently 
; Avrote in the ‘ Academy’ and in ‘Notes and 
' Queries,’ and 1o the ninth edition of the 
‘ Eiicycloptedia Britannica ’ he supplied ac- 
counts of ('ornwall and Doa'OU. The first 
five parts of ‘Oiir Own Country ’ Avere, written 
by liim for Cassell & (\),, and be assisted in 
the compilation of ‘ l’icture.'<que Europe.’ 
Jlis ])nper on ‘ Bristol Cathedral’ appeared 
in the ‘Transactions of tho Bristol and 
OJoiicesterslure -A reba?ologieal tSociety,* iii. 
9'.)- 10.6, and a letter by him ‘On the Family 
and Parentagi' of .ludhael d(! Totnais ’ is in 
(’otton’s ‘ Totnes,’ A]>p. pp. 77-88. 

[Devon. Assoe, Trans, xi. 68-60; Academy, 
1870, p. 166; Xotes an<l Queries. 6th ser, xi. 
180 (1870): infovniittion from Miss King, his. 
sister, of Crediton, and fx’om Mr. John Murray.] 

W. P. C. 

KING, BOBEB.T (d. 1667), bishop of 
Oxford, aithnugli stated to have* belonged to 
the Devonshire family of tliat name, appears 
to have been .second sott of AVilliam King of 
Tlianie, Oxford.shire, yeoman, AvhoAvas living 
in 1608 (F. G. Lkk, of the Vrebendat 

Church . . . of Thame, \r\). 383, A'c. ; Hankah, 
J^jcms and Vsalma by ILenry Kiny, Jiiehop of 
\ 6'.^fe//e.s‘ter, Ixxxiii. Ixxxvi. ; Brit. Mm, Add, 

\ MH. 24488,(1’. 1- 3). His brotlu'r, William King 
I of TJiame and Wormingball, Buckingham-. 

■ shire, genthunan, married Anne, daughter of 
Sir .lobn AVllliams of Burghfield, Berkshire, 
and sister of .loan AVilliams, priore.«s of Stud- 
Icy, Oxfordshire, and of Sir .fohu AVilliams of 
liiame; Bobert, KiugAA-as thus eounoeted with 
the .same family as Thomas Cromwell [q. v.'J.^ 

. He joined the th-stercinns at Bewley Abbey,,:, 
near Oxford, but, as was not unusual, pass^i 
some of bis early years iu tho Oxford house o^ 
tho Bernardiiie.s \ci'. AVood, City of Oxford;, 
ed. Clark, < )xf. Hist. 8oc., ii. 306-9). Jle prok.-^ 
ceeded B.D. in February 1506-7, was abbot: 
of Brewern, Oxfordshire, in May 1615, and 
proceeded D.D. on 1 March 1618-19. John 
Longland |^q. v.j, bishop of Lincoln, was A. 
patron of King, and helped him to obtain the 
office of abbot of Thame in 1630. King seems. 
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to Ijtivo oontlnueJ to hold Brewcrn, for at 
tlni <li.«st)lutiou ho received n ])eiision of 22/. 
a y('ar in respect of it. Kiiifj probably be- 
came suffragan to the nialio]) of Ijincoln on 
7 .Jan. 1527, taking the title Ihuniensis, from 
the name (if a diocese in the province of 
Athen.s. lie is thus described on 1.5 April 
1.536, when he received 1 lu^ prebend of (5*ack- 
pole St. IMnrv in the cathedral of Lincoln. 
,IIo e5:clmng(‘d tins on 2H Tsdv. lo.’lt), for 
lligg'lesvyade, which ho ludd till 15-tl. 

C)n 22 Dec, ]5.*17 King was elcctc'd abbot 
of Dsenc.y, Oxfordshire, by the nianageiiH'nl 
. of .John London [«j. v.] and .lolin Tregon- 
wtdl [q, v.^, Avho acted on CroinweH's in- 
structions, 111 Lo.'il) he was a ]treMcher at 
St. iNIarv’s, Stamford, and is said to have 
preached there against tliost; who usetl the 
Knglisli translation of tlie New Testament 
(Stbite, Vt'nvwcr, i, l.'Jt!). The ahhey of 
Thame surrendered on JO Nov., and that of 
Osency on 17 Kov. 1.501). 

King was made bishop of Oseney and 
Tluimc probably in 1.511 {//>.'), buttlui letters | 

f ait cut Avere not issued till 1 Se]>t. 1512. He 
ived in Oloueester Colh'ge until D .Turn' 1.54>5, 
Avhen ho aa'us made bishop of Oxford. He 
managed to retain hi.s bishopric during the 
reign.s of I'alAA'urd VI and Mary. Me sat 
at Craniuer’s trial, and Arts uud Mottii- 

Tntnitu^ ed. ToAA’nsend, viii. OOO), Avbo is fol- 
lowed by St ryjjo, ineludes ‘King, Hisbop of 
Thame,* annmg ‘persecuting bishops that 
died l)efore (^ueon Mary.’ King’ (lied on 
4 D(iC. 1557, and AAas buried at Oxford, in 
Christ Church ( 'ntlualral, a\ here a tomb was 
erected toliis memorv. I'liLs tomb, of Avbicli 
• an engniving was published, Avas, AA’itli a 
staiiiod windoAA' containing a portrait, moAed 
' later to another part of the cathedral by Ids 

S eat-graiul-nepb((Avs, .John and Henry King 
, V.], bisbo]> of (.4dcbester, AVood a.sserts 
that tb(:*y found a coat of arms for the bishop 
which be never liud or kneAv of himself. A 
painting of the AvindoAA' is at I'ythorpe House, 
Oxfordshire. 

[Authorities quoted ; .St ryp(’’s Annals, iv, 17.3; 
Memorials, i. li. 407, n. ii. 1 72 ; (.’raniner, pp. 52, 
481,1040; Wood’s Athena* Oxun. (JJliss). ii. 774 ; 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Uliss, i. 18, 48; Wood's llist. 
and Antiq. oft he Utdv. of Oxf. ed. Gntoli.pp. 431, 
629; Reg. of the Univ. of Oxf. ed. lloaso (Oxf. 

. Hist. Soc.), j. 47 ; BroAvne Willis’s Hist.of Mitred 
Abbeys, ii. 172, 181, 187; Rymer's Ko'dera, 
xiv. 766, XV. 12, 75, G71; Letters and Papers 
Henry VTll, od. Gairdner, xir. i. .360, ii. 1210; 
I;ieNeA’o*s Fasti, ii. 112, 138; Tiirner's Selections 
from the Records of the City of Oxf. pp. 162, 
155; Oxf. City Doc.s. ed. Thorohl Rogers (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.), p. 133 ; llnrnot’s Hist, of the Refor- 
mation, I. i. 200, ii. 262 ; Godwin, lie Praesnli- 
bns, p. 645.] W. A. J. A. 


KING, Sib ROBEHT (155)'.) v- 1057), 
Irish soldier and 8t.ate.snian, born in Ireland 
about 1505), was eldest son of Sir .lolm King 
(</. H)37) [q. V.] lie enjoyed the oHices of 
! musterina.sl er-general and clerk of the cheque 
' in Ireland by virtue of bis reversionary grant, 
dated H May ltil8 (CW/. State l*aj>rrs, Irish, 
l(»I5-25, p. 15)8), which was renewed to liini 
on II .Jan. 1887-8. On 19 Aug. I(i2l he 
AA'US knightiid (Metcalpb, Book of Knit/hts, 
p. 179). Me entered parliament ns member 
for Boyle, eo. Roscommon, in 3634, avus re- 
elected in 1(589, and in .1640 was returned 
; for Ko.scommon county. In November 1(541 
I be Avas aj)p()inted goAcruoi* f>f Boyle Castle, 

! and .soon l>eca!ne con.spicuous for his military 
i skill and act ivity. During the Ii’Lsh rehelliou 
' li(* distinguished bim.stdf at the battle of 
Balintobbi'r, eo. Roscommon, in 1642. But 
lui lo.st Inan ily during the rebellion, and left 
Ireland in 16 12 for London, Avliore (..Veil or 
A\'imbledon House, in the (Strand, bud come 
to him through his .second marriage. H(.‘ innv 
enlensl the serA'ice of the parliament, and 
Avas sent in October 1645 to Ulster, with tAvo 
others, to manage the ])arliament’s aff’airs. 
In 1(54 7 h(! AA'as one of tlie five commissioners 
appoint *“d to I’cceive the sword from the Mar- 
((uis of Ormonde, the Auceroy of Charles. He 
contrived to increase his estate by, easy piu‘- 
ebases and the allotment of lamls in salls- 
fuction of his arrears for service in Inland. 
By act of parliament dated 8 March 1(549 -50 
he Avas nominated n trustee for the new uni- 
A’crsity of Dublin (C«/. State Papers, Irish, 
J(508-(5, p. xcvii). On 15 Dec. following he 
i Avas desired, along Avith the attorney-general, 
to huA'e a complete inventory taken of aii 
, books and records concerning the herald’s 
I office. ' 

On 24 Sept. 1651 King was empowered, 
Avit.h Coloind Howson, to sign ywrants for 
2,0(10/. for payment of the Leinster forces, 

1 Avhich order was renewed on 8 Oct. ensuing, 
and on 17 Nov. he was anthorised to issue 
j warrants for 1,(X)0/. tOAVards payment of the 
forces in Dublin. On 13 Dec. lie was ordered ’’ 
' to rec**ive 100/. for his services as commis- 
I sioner of the public revenue for one year, 
commencing on J AI ay previously . On 23 M ay 
1653 he was appointed an overseer of the 
poor within Dublin and parts, adjacent, and 
Avas also made overseer for stttting the ac- 
counts of the army. He was' iworn a mem- 
ber of the council of state on 4 Nov. of that 
year (ib. Dom. 165.3-4, p. 280), and sat in 
'CromwtdI’s parliament of 16M as member 
for Sligo, Roscommon, and Leitrim counties 
{^O facial Return qf^Member^ of Parliament, 
pt. ii.) 

King died at Cecil. Hb^i^^^at June 1657. 
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Ho inurriod, tirst , Fniiicos (//. 1038), claugliter 
of 8ir lloiiry Folliott, the first lord Folliott 
of liallysliaiinon, by whom he had John, first 
lord Kingston [q. v.], and thrt^e other sotis 
and six dangliters ; and secondly, Sophia^ 
(^7. KiOl ), daughter of Sir William Zoucli of 
Woking, Surrey, and widow of Sir Edward 
Cecil, viscount Wimbledon, by whom he had 
two daughters. 

I LoJgo\s Peerage of Trohiiid (ArchJall), iii. 
22;3 (j ; CuU State Papers, Dorn. 1044-57.1 

(. 1 . ( K 

KING, ROBERT, LI..I). (1000 107(5), 
mnsjcr of Trinity Hall, Canil.iridf'e, born in 
1 (iOO, Avas a nativo of Kont. ITe niaf riciilalod 
as a poiisioner of Christ’s (\tllogo,,Canil)ri(ig<‘, 
r> .Inly 1017, grn<luati*fl B.A. in 1(5 l’ 0 1, niul 
prorocded M.A. in 16:14. Fn lOilo In; was 
elect ed to a fellowship at 'I’riuit \' Hall, Avhicli | 
1.0 held till 16^ (Uarl. MS. 70/0, li; 14:2 0). ] 
On lOJnneJ6:28 he was .sworn and admitted | 
a pi'octor in the Bishop of Ely’s t‘OTi.sistorial | 
court by Dr. Tbouias Eden (yl/AZ/V. j 

5808, f. 314). !^n 16.46 ho took the d/>ereo. of i 
LL.D. (Xotitia Acadeinito Canlabrigiensis, ! 
LrnnOeih MS. 770, p. 253), and on 10 Of 
1641 Avas admitted an advocati- of the court 
orarchc.s atDoctor.s’ Commons, London (Jf.V. 
Aihnli^siow to College of Jhx'tors of Law in i 
Lambeth Library, if. 50, 110). I'^nmi 1041 [ 
to 1603 he was olficial to the Arclideaco.A of 1 
.Sullbllc, and from 1043-5 cominis.sary of the | 
Sidfolk archdeaconiy. He avhs commissary 
of Sudbury archdeaconry for 1045 only, and 
olllcial to the archdeacon of Sudbury, 1045- 
1074. 

Cn the death of Thomas Echai [q. A^] 
(18 July 1645), the parliament (30 /\ug.) 
ordered the fellows of Ti’inity Hall to .sus- 
I)end the election of any ntastcr until the uui- 
versity regulations ha<l been carried out; but 
the fellows on 26 Sept, petitioned for lenA'c 
to elect in consequence of various incon- 
Acniences {Lords' J<nii'nals,\\\. (500). Their 
prayer being granted, they elected John Sol- 
den (33 July), and upon his refusal to net 
King Avas enosen on 28 Oct., and his elec- 
tion apprpved by the lords on 6 Nov. ; but j 
the commons objecting, lie was constrained | 
to resign," and the fellows j.roceeded on 
7 March 164i6.,to elect .Tohii Bond [q. v.J, 
AA'hieh election ifepeived the approA'alof botli 
houses on 26Har^ (for particulars concern- 
ing these elections, see Itaher MSS. xxv. 1 3, 
tf. 381-97 in Cambr. Univ, Libr.) 

At the Restoration King AA'as re-elected 
and admitted to' the mastership, 20 Aug. 
1660. He is ad^i^ssed as chancellor of Ely 
by Bishop ’Wyeti in 1660 and 1661 {Ilnrl. 
MS, 7043, 25). Tn 1061 be was 


made vicar-general and principal ollicial to 
Bishop Wren, Avho confirmed him in these 
olHces by patent, tinted 10 Dec. 1662 {Addit. 
MS. 6808, f. 314), and on 30 June 1663 the 
bishop placed him at the head of a commission 
to visit the diocese. {Ilnrl. MS, 70451, f. 30). 

On 3 Eeb. 1(561- 3 he appeared before the 
house of convocation, and Avith othe^^ law- 
yens gave his AA'ritten oj.inion that tlu. bishops 
‘ Avere in no dangerof irregularity’ by sitting 
Avilh (he lords in ca.se.s of high treason (Gib- 
son, 0>d(‘.r, i. 145), 

He retained his chancellorship of Ely 
under Bishop Jaim-y, and AA'as one of the 
commissioners for visiling tin? diocese in 
1(574 (‘ Registr. Lamw,’ quoted in Stevenson’s 
Snppl. to IlKN'j'ii am’s p. 11). A collec- 

tion of forms /.f licensi's, citations, suques- 
tratif.ns, &e., issued in his name, is preserved 
in the ('ambridge T/niA'ersily Librai'V. King 
died on (5 Ts'ov. I67(>, aged 7(5, and Avaa 
Imried in tlie chii]>el of Trinity Hall. A- 
Idack marble slab to bis inomory, Avith n 
JiUtin iuscrijitiou and coat of arms, is placed 
near the altar. His arms also appear on a ' 
AvindoAA' in the mast.'r's lodge. 

King married I’rances, daughter of Jasper ' 
AVareyn of Great TI.iu'Ioaa’, Sullblk. By nor; 
he Inui a son and daughter, Avho both pre- 
deceased him. Land Avliich lie had j.urchased- 
at Great Tliurlow lie left by will to throe 
graiuksons, Robert , ITeni’y, and Thomas King. 
His AvidoAV AA'as buried at Grt'ut 'riiurlow oh 
18 April 1684. 

[Cambridge XTniv. lii'gisters, communicated' , 
by the late Itov. IF. K, kuard, D.D. ; iSteA'cn- 
son’s iSuppl. to llcut ham’s I‘Hy ; Lo Neve’s Fasti, ' 
r<l. JFnnty, iii. (57U ; Blonn licld’s Norfolk, iii. 
Go7-8, 6(51 ; J.ords’ .Tournal.s, vii. 521, (5.30, 678, 
viii. 237 ; Commons’ Journals, iv. 228, 308, 489 ; 
Wilkins’s Life of Selden prefixed to Works, pp. 
xxxA'ii, xxxviii ; Carton’s Caml)ri<lgo, p. 1()0; 
Cooper's Annals of Cambr. iii. 376-7 ; Kennett’s. , 
Register, pp. 222, 620, 882. 8S5 ; Gibson’s Sy- . .' 
nodns Anglicana (CardAvell ), p. 223; Le Neve’s 
Monumenhi Anglicana. iii. 172; Addit. MS. 
5807, ff. 86, 93, IIO; Rlomeliold’s Collectanea v- 
CaJitabrigiensia, pp. 106, 209, 211, 215; Prin.y; 
T’rolj. Reg. (Ikmce, 141); Addit. MS. 19138, f, 

211 (Davy’s tSufl’olk Collections) ; Cat. of MSS. 
in Cambr. UriiA'. Libr. ; To<ld’s Cat. of MsS. at. 
I.ambeth F’alaee.] B* R* 

KING, ROBERT, second Lobp 
TON (d. 1693), Avas eldest son of John, 
lord Kingston [q. v.], by Catherine {d. 1669),'.V^^ 
daughter ofSir William Fenton, knt.,of . 

chelst oAvn, co. Cork. He was brought up byX ; ■ 
his undo, Sir Robert King, who sent him W;;*v 
Brasenose College, Oxford, w'hore he coni- 1 
mencod M.A. on 36 June 1670. On 4 Jap. 

1 f )89 the nrot e.stant association for the crtiintv ' ; 
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of Sligo cho5?o King and Captain Chidley 
('oote their chief commanders. King ar- 
rived at 3 hilly shannon on 24 Jan. There he 
received a letter from the committee in Derry, 
with orders (as they said) from (Jolonel 
liiindy to keep the passes on the Erne Wat er. 
He obeyed these instructions with signal 
success, but on 15 April he received direc- 
tions irom Lundy to bring his men suddenly 
into the immediate iieigliljourliood of Derry. 
The scattered position of his trocjps rendered 
this impossible, ^lle himself went at sunrise 
the next morning towards Derry to iiupiire 
into the situation of affairs, and learnt on 
coming within five miles of Itaphoe that 
Lundy with his forces had fled to IhuTV, and 
that the Irisli, who had r(‘ached l\aj)h(H% 
would prevent Jiim from approaching Ihuay. 
3xing lIu'reupoTi hasti'ued back to his truoi)s, 
despatched ord(Ts for the horse to secure 
themselves in Enniskillen, and i1h‘ foot at 
Donegal, llallyshannon, and otlau* places, and 
then with some of his ollicers w(‘iit to Scot- 
land ill a I'^rench V(‘sse], wliicli tluy seized 
at Killjdjegs, CO. Donegal, and liiirried to give 
William an account of alfairs (llviiius, l^ife 
of ///,])]). Dy Tvrconmd’s 

jjroclamation of 7.Marcli King was exempted 
from mercy or James’s favour; he was at- 
tainted by the puvlianieut on 7 May, and Inul 
his estate s('questered ; hut on 20 Aug. fol- 
lowing ho commanded a reginuuit of foot at 
the taking of Carrickfergiis, and on the n*- 
ductioii gf the kingdom lookliis seat in par- 
• liament on 5 Oct. 1()02. 

Jly deeds dated lU and 20 Dec. 1092, King 
demistal to fleiirv, lord (.^ipcl, Sir Ifobert 
King, and others the castle, manor, and lands 
of Newcastle, and j)art of the manor of 
. Mitchelstown, in cos. Ti])perary and ( ’ork, 
for building, endowing, and establishing for 
ever a college in or lU'ar the borough of 
Boyle, CO. lloscoininon, to hr called by the 
name of Jvingston ('nllege, for one master 
and/tishor and a chaplain, with a])artmonts 
for them and twenty ])nor widows, together 
withafree school and a chapel, lb* alienated 
his estate from his hrotln.‘r and succf*ssor, 
John, because he luid become a Homan ca- 
tholic and luul married a servant girl ; but 
. •John recovered it in 1 70S. King di(al with- 
out issue in December If 592. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Arclidall), iii. 
.229 A Viiidicjition of Sir Itohert King's De- 
signs and Actions, (>. (x. 

KING, PiOl^EHT (f, 1684-1711), c^om- 
poser, was a member of the band of music to 
William and Mary undc^r the mastership of 
Nicholas Staggins. II was tliu composer of 
several songs in ‘ Choice Ayres, Songs, and 


Dialogues,’ 168-1, and wrote the music for 
the songs in Crownc’s most popular comedy, 
‘ Sir Courtly N ice.’ These were printed sepa- 
rately in the ‘Theater of Musick’ (vol. ii. ed. 
1685). King was also a contrihiilor to 
‘Conies Ainoris,’ 1687-93; ‘The Ilanqnet of 
^lusick,’ 1688-92; the ‘Gentleman’s .lour- 
nal,’ 1692-4; and ‘Thesaurus Musicus,’ 
16J).5- 6. In 165K) ho set Shadwell’s ode on 
St. (/ocilia's day, ‘ () Sacred Harmony;’ and 
in 169.3 ‘ an ode on the lit. Hon. John Cecil, 
earl of Exeter, his birthday,’ conunencing 
‘ (.)nco more ’tis born live happy day,’ the 
words of which were written hyPeterAnt hony 
IMotteiix [([. v.^ In 1696 he took the degree of 
Mus.liac. from St. Catharine College, Cam- 
bridge, and subsequently served in the baud 
of music to ()!ieen Anne. There are two songs 
hy King, ‘ With 1 hee for ever ’ and ‘ Only (ell 
her,’ among the manuscript collections of the 
Sacred Hannonie .Societ.y iCataloyue, p. 23.3), 
and a collection of twenty-four songs by liiin, 
en(.ille<l ‘Songs for one, two, or three Voice.H, 
composed to a Thorough Passe for ye Organ 
or 1 larpsichord,engni\'ed on copper,’ was pub- 
lished by .lohn Walsh (the elder) in 1711. 
King a])])ears to have been living at this date, 
hut the time of his death is not known. 

[(irove's Diet, of Alusie, ii. .57; Vetis’s Biog. 
Universelle des JVlii.sicietis, v. 133; Brown’s Biog. 
Diet, of iVTnsicians, p. 3.59; Oraduati Cnntabri- 
giensos, p, 27.5. J T. S. 

KING, HO BEET, second EarlopKingb- 
TON (17.54-1799), born in 1754, was eldest 
son of Edward, iirst earl of Kingston (1726- 
1797), by Jane, daughter of Thomas Caul- 
feikl of j )onanion, co. Eoscommon (liODGU, 
of Ireland, ed. Archdall, iii. 237). 
As Viscount Kiugsborough he was returned 
M.P. for CO. Cork in 1783, 1790, and 1798, 
when he was called to the Ilouge of Ijords 
(^Official Itet urn of Members of l*ar liament ^ 
pt. ii.) On 5 Dec. 1769 he man;ied a cousin, 
Caroline, only daughter and heiress of Eichard 
Fitzgerald of Mount Ophaly, co.' Kildare, by 
the daughter and Infiress of James, fovu'th and 
last baron Kingston. By their marriage the 
family estal es were reunited. They had issue 
six sons and live daughters. Henry Gerard 
l*'itzgorald,an illegitimate son of Eady Kings- 
borough’s brother, was brought up with her 
own family. He became a colonel in the 
army, and was married, but in the summer 
of 1797 eloped with Mary JiJizabeth, Lord 
and Lady IvingsborougliR third daughter. 
Fitzgerald successfully deceived, the girl’s 
parents, but hi.s guilt was discovered and the 
lady restored to her iiarents. Her brother, 
Colonel Eobert Edward King (afterwards 
Viscount Lorton), fought- a , duel with Fitz- 
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gcrald in Hyde Park on Sunday morningf, 
1 Oct . 1797. y\.fter e.xclianging no fewer 
than six shot s| they separated and agreed 
to moot at th(! same hour and place upon 
tlie following morning. Vtoth, however, 
were put under arrest that day {^Gent. Mn;/. 
vol. lxvii. pt. ii. pp. 11 20 -1). Fitzgerald in 
disgui.se .soon pursued Miss King to the 
family resid(ince at Mitchelstown, co. (Jork, 
lodging in Decomher 1707 at. the inn then;. 
The suspicions of Lord Kingsboroughund his 
son, Colonel King, were aPous(‘d, and on the 
night of 11 Dec. they burst into his room at 
the Kihvorth hotel. Colonel King grappled 
with him, and Lor<l King.sborougli, to protect 
his son, shot Fitzgerald dead (Annual ]{<';;• 
17t>7, xxxix. no 7). True bill.s were found 
against father aud son by the grand jury of 
CO. (kirk. But on 13 Nov. 175)7 the lir-st 
Earl of Kingston died, and Lorrl Kings- 
borough, on succeeding to tin; til.le, demanded 
to be tried by his peers. On 18 .Mayl75)S 
the trial came on in tin; IIou.se of Lords, 
Curran appearing for the ])risoner. No 
evidence was offered by (he crown, and the 
ueeu.sod was uuanimou.sly acijuitted (Lords’ 
Journals, Irish, viii. 83-9:2). (Jolonel King 
had been acfjuitted at the Cork as.si/.es in the 
previous April. 

Lord Kingston died at Mi tchelstown 1 lou.s**, 
which he had rebuilt in magnificent styh;, on 
17 April 1799 (Genf. Mtu/. 175)9, pt. i. pp. 
3o0-l). Ilia wife, from whom he had been 
separated for some years, survived until 
13 .Ian. 1823, and was buried in Ihitney 
cemetery (ib. 1823, pt. i. pp. 
pt. i. p. 648). 

Miss King lived under a feigned name in 
the family of a clergyman in Wales. Her 
brilliant conversational powers made her u 
general favourite. She married, in April 
I80o, (ieorge Galbraith Mearos of Clifton, 
and died at Shirohampton, Gloucestershire, 
in 1819 (ib. 1819, pt. i. p. 587). 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Sharpe’s Peerage ; Madden’s 
Kevelatious of Ireland, ch. iii.; Lecky’s England 
in the Eighteenth Century, viii. ,35) -4(); Barring- 
ton’s Personal Sketches, i. 195, 201.] G. G. 

KING, SAMUEL WILIAAM (1821- 
1868), traveller and njan of science, elde.st 
eon of W. 'H, KingJ Vicar of Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire, was born in 1821. lie gra- 
duated B.A. 1846, and proceeded M.A. 1853 
from St. Catharine’s College, Cambrhlge. 
He became rector of Saxlingham Nethcrgate, 
Norfolk, in 1861. King was an enthusiastic 
entomologist and geologist, and helped Sir 
Charles Lyell,. who was a personal friend, 
in his investigations both in England and 
abroad. In 1869 tljie two explored the .de- 


posits at Hoxne, Suffolk, together, and in 1865 
King investigated the cave at Aurignac (cf. 
Pjiofessor Bovd 1 )a w k I Ks in Nature, 1 3 J uly 
1871). King travelled fruipumtly on the con- 
tinent, and was an enthusiastic mountain, 
climber. His wife u.sually accompanied him, 
and the records of a long expedition made 
about 1855 are contained in King’s only book, 
Tlio Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps,’ 
liondon, 18.")8. It i.s illustrated from draw- 
ings made by the author. King was a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society (1858), the 
Geological Society ( 1860), and of the Society 
of Autiijuarii'.s. He dieil at Pontresiua in 
1 868, and was buried t here. 1 lis collection of 
fo.ssil mammalia from tin* Norfolk fore.st beds 
be beijiieatlied to the ^lusi'um of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

[Informal ion from fiolonel W. lloss King; 
Croekford'sfkcrieal niroctory ; Lyell’s Antiquity 
of Man, -iMi eil. pp. 132. 215), 20i. 288.] 

\V. A. J. A. 

KING, THOM.VS (d. 1769), portrait- 
painter, was a pii])il of George Knapton 
[<(. V. 1, and was an artist ofubililv, but ec- 
centric and tbriftles.s iii lii.s habit.s. Four 
of liisjiorl rails have been engraved in mezzo- 
tinto; .Vnthouy Maddox the rope-dancer and 
Matthew Sk('gg.s the actor, as Signor Biira- 
ba.sto ])l!iying on a bror)ni.stiek, both by R. 
Hou.sion ; .lohn Keeling,.l.P.,by.l.McAruell; 
and John Harrison the chronometer maker, 
by P. .1. Tassaert. He died in John Street, 
(ixford Road, in 1769, and was biu'ied in St. ^ 
Marvlehone churchyai'd, 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting; Chaloner 
Smith's British JMezzotiiito Portraits.] 

F. M. O’D. 

KING, TJIO.MAS (1730-18()5), actor 
and dramali.st, born 20 Aug. 1730, in the 

S ari.sli of St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
on, wliere hi.s fatlier was a tradesman, was 
oducat;;d at a grammar school in I'orkshire, 
whence lie proceeded to AVestmin.ster School, 
Actcording to the school-list preserved in the 
Hai’loiau MSS. at the Brit ish Museum, Tho- 
mas King wa.s in the second form at West- . 
minster in 1736. Genest says (Aerount of the 
Htayp, iv'. 259): ‘A gentlemati told mo that 
King’s father kept a coffec-hou.se, and that ’ 
King, when a boy, had often brought him a 
dish of cotfei;.’ Other accounts arc that King 
was born in a northern town in which his • 
father livoil, and 1 hat he was descended from 
a re.spectttble family in Hampshire. Articled 
to a London solicitor, he was taken to a dra- 
matic school, and conceived such a fancy for ' 
the stage that in October, or, according to 
another account, May 1747, in company with ■ 
Edward Shuter [q.v.], he ran away, 
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joined on sliarinff tci'ma a travelling com- 
pany at Tunbridge, where for tlie’ sum of 
fonrpence lie recited a prologue and an epi- 
logue and acted the two cliaractors of Hamlet 
and Sharp in the ‘Lying Lover’ of (larriclt. 
After a short experience of act iug in barns, in 
the course of which (Juno 1748) he plnye<l 
in a booth at Windsor, directed by Yates, 
he was seen by ( Jarrick, who, on tlic recom- 
mendation of Yates, engaged him for Drury 
- Ijane. His first part was the Herald in 
.King Lear,’ presumably on 8 Oct. 1748. 
'V'On lltOct., when Massingei*’.s ‘ New Way to 
pay Old Deht.s ’ was given for the first time 
at Drury Lane, he played AllwortJi, the oc- 
casion being disingenuously announced in 
the bills as his first np()carance in any cha- 
racter. Sttlnnio in tlie ‘Merchant ofVenict*,’ 
Cinthio in the ‘ Ihnporor of the .Moon,’ 
Truman in the ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ Tattoo 
in ‘Lethe,’ Clerimont in the ‘Mi.ser,’and 
Don I’hilip in ‘ She would and she would 
not,’ followed during the .sea.soii, in which 
also he was the original Murza in Dr. John- 
son’s ‘ Irene,’ and played a part in the ‘ Hen- 
Peck’d Captain,’ a farce said to be founded 
' on til e ‘Campaigners’ of D’Drfey. During 
the summer be playt.'d, wit h 3Irs. Pritchard, 
Komeo, Benedick, Jlangijr, and Oeorjr*! Barn- 
well, with much .success, at Jacob’s Well 
Theatre, Bristol. There he was seen hy 
Whitehead, who formed a high estimate of 
him. (,)n hb return to Drury tame he found 
, himself announced for (l<>orgo Barnwell, 
j^ux’ing his second season Int jilaved, among 
'^ther parts, the Younger Bi-otlier in ‘( ’omus,’ 
Rosse in ‘Macbeth,’ (J.iudio in ‘Mneh Ado 
about Nothing,’ and Ferdinand in the ‘ Tem- 
pest,* and was the original Didvo of .Athens 
in ‘Edward the Black Prince,’ by Wil- 
liam Shirley, and \'aleria in the ‘ Homan 
Father ’ of Wliitehead. He also ])]ayed 
in the ‘Ijittle hreneli Jjawyer’ and the 
‘Spanish Curate*,’ <'onverteil after (iarrick’s 
fa.shion into farces. At the close of the 
season ho went with a Mi'^s ('ole, a jdeasing 
actress, to Dublin. Hi.s first jqipenrance 
under Sheridan at the Smock Alley Theatre 
took place in September 1750 as Kanger in 
the ‘ .Suspicious JInsband.’ E.vcvpt for one 
season, lieginning in September 1755, when 
.he was the manager and prineijial actor at 
the Bath Theatre — a fact unrecorded by 
Geaest-- King remained at Smock Alley 
Theatre for eight year.s, and while there i*ose 
to the. highest rank in comedy. Tom in 
the * Con.«ciou8 Jjover.s,’ .leremy in ‘ Jjove 
for Love,’ Merentio, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, Autolicus in ‘Florizel and Perdita,’ 
thoM iser, Abel Drugger, Duretete, Mandot in 
the ‘ Busy Body,’ Scrub, Lord Lace, Tattle, 
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Osric, Trinculo, lago, Bayes, and Harlequin 
ill the ‘ Emperor of the Moon,’ were among 
his parts. On 28 Oct. 1768 he appeared at 
the Crow Street Theatre as Traiipauti in ‘ She 
w'ould and she would not.’ 

The ditliculties and dissensions of the Dub- 
lin thentre.s at length drovehimback to Drury 
! Lnne,whepe,a8Tom in the ‘ Conscious Loveivs,’ 

! ho appeared on 2 Oct. 1 7 69. He had givat ly i rn- 
' provi^d in style, and was assigned leading])urts. 

; With occa.'^ioual visits to Dublin or tocovintry 
; town.s, and with one season at Covent Carden 
' and a summer vi.sit to the llaymarkct, ho 
remained at Dniry l^ane, of which he ht'cramo 
j the mainstay, until 1802. On his reappear- 
ance at Drury Lane he was accompanied by 
Miss Baker, a hornpipe dancer, who then 
I made her first appearance at Drury Tame. 

I He married her in 176(>, andsho n^iredfroni 
the. stage f) .May 1772. Genost gives a li.stof 
King’s eharacters, which is confessedly in- 
coinplelo. Nevertheless it extends to nearly 
one hundi’od and fifty parts, and embraces 
the whole range of erfmedy, from Falstaff, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absolute, and 
Puli’, to Ben in ‘.Love for Love ’ and Scrub, 
from Benedick and Sir Harry Wildair to 
Parolles, Bobadil, and Cloten. At Drury 
Lane King was, on 81 Oct. 1769, the original 
Sir Harry’s servant in * High Life below 
Stairs,’ and on 12 Dec. the original Squire 
Croom in Mucklin’s ‘ Love j\ la Mode.’ lie 
took part during the same season in the first 
production of Murphy’s ‘ Way to Keep him,’ 
and ‘ Every AV'oman in her llumour,^ attri- 
buted to Alns. (.Jive. Scribble in Colman’s 
‘Polly lIoneycomhe.’Florimond in Ilawkes- 
worth’s ‘Edgar and Emmeline,’ Sir Harry 
Beagle in (Jolman’s ‘Jealous Wife,’ and Cap- 
tain Lo Brush in Heed’s ‘Register Office’ 
were also among his original parts in the 
follow! ng .season. But not until his perform- 
ance of Lord ( )gleby in the ‘ Clandestine IMar- 
riage ’of Garrick and Colman,on 20Feb. 17(56, 
was the h ighest rank allotted to him. G arrick 
studied the part and resigned it to King, who 
accepted it with reluctance. Garrick was 
pleased with his conception, and his perform- 
ance wa.s declared to be in the same pre- 
eminent class with Garrick’s Ilamlot and 
Kemble’s Coriolanus. In July 1766 King 
broke bis leg, and was unable to act until 
the following November. His reputation at- 
tained it.s climax on 8 May 17/7, Avhen he 
was the original SirPeterTeazle inthe famous 
first representation of the ‘School for Scan- 
dal.’ Of that representation it was said a 
generation later that' no new performer has 
ever appeared in aiyr of the principal cha- 
racters that was not inferior to the person 
who. acted it- origina,lly *. v. 656). 
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.Kii]^ also s])ok« (Jarriclc's prologue. On 
20 Oct. .1770, in tlio scarcely loss famous 
original (!asl, of iho ‘Critic/ Iving wa.s Puff. 
Ollier original charaeters, to the number of 
about (‘iglity, whicU be took at Drury Lane, 
and nt'arly iiU of wbicb were of primary im* 
portimre, include Mask in Colman’s ‘Musical 
Jaidy,’ Prattle in lus ‘Deuce is in 'Him/ 
Spatter in his ‘English Merchant/ Rufus 
Riibrick in his ‘Spleen/ Sharply in Mr.s. 
Siicri, linn’s ill-starrod piece, ‘ The Dupe/ 
Olib in Garrick’s ‘ A Peep btdiind the Cur- 
tain’ — wdrich, on the strength of the line 
spoken by King, 

T, Thomas King, of King Street, am the poet, 

was for .some time assigned to the actor — 
Cecil in Kelly’s ‘False Delicacy,’ Dr. Cant- 
well in the ‘ ttypocrite/ Bicker.stall'e’s altera- 
tion of the ‘Noitjuror,’ Muskato in Kenrick’s 
‘ ’Tis well it’s no wor.se,’ Rolcoiir in Cumber- 
land’s ‘ West Indian,’ Mortimer in hi.s '^Fa- 
shionable Lover/ General Savage in Kelly’.s 
‘ School for Wives/ Nightshade in liis j 
‘Choleric Man/ Jack Hustings in hi.s ‘Xa- | 
tural Son/ Governor Tempest in hi.s ‘ Wliocd 
of Fortune/ Sir John Trotloy in Garrick’s 
‘ Ron 'Ton/ Sir Miles Mowbray in hi.s ‘ First 
Love/ Sir George Boncour in Fielding’s 

b’athers/ Gradiis in IVDs. Cowley’s ‘Who’s 
the DupeP’ Sir Clement Flint in Burgoyne’s j 
‘Heiress/ Don Alexis in Mr.s. Cowley’s 
‘ School for Greybeards,’ Gabriel in Hol- 
croft’ij. ‘ Seduction/ Sir Paul Panick iii Ed- 
ward Morris’s ‘False Colour.s,’ Sir .Adam 
Contest in Mrs. Inchbald’.s ‘ AVedding Day,’ 
the Fool in Yortigern/ Sir Solomon (^ynic 
in Th'ynolds’s ‘/Will,’ Sir Marmaduke Maxim 
in Hoara’s ‘Indiscretion,’ and Sir Valentine 
A^n])0ur ih.‘ Fashionable Friends.^ 

To these must be added the parts lie played 
in his OAvn pieces, ‘Love at First Sight,’ a 
not very brilliant hallad-farco, by him (Hvo, 
1703), was acted at Drury Lane on 17 Oct. 
1703, King playing in it Smattcr, a servant 
who ]>ersoaate8,bi8 ma.ster. In a short pre- 
face King says it was conceived, written, 
and delivered, tu the managers within fifteen 
dav.s, and neglects to add that it wg-s forgotten 
within a siftiUar space. ‘AVit’s East Stake’ 
(Hvo, 1709), his second farce, was given at 
.Drury Lane ; on .li' April 1708. It i.s an 
adaptation of. ‘ Le Lfigataire Universel’ of 
Regnard, and, its great success "vva-s duo to 
King’s reading of the part of Martin, the 
Crispin of the. Original, a servant who per- 
sonates a, tiaftn, supposed to he dying, and 
dictates a will by which he himself benefits. 
Under the title of f A Will and no Will, or I 
AVit’s Last Stake/ it yrajs revived on 24 April 
1799 for which occasion j 


King was Linger the invalid, and Banui.ster, 
jun., Martin. 

■ Upon the death of AA^'iHiam Powell Di. v.] 
King bought hi.s share in the King Street 
Theatre, at which during the summer seasons 
of 1770 and 1771 he xvas actor and sole 
manager. He then sold his share to James 
William Dodd f(j. v."], and piirehasod of the 
builder for 9,(X)()/. three-fourths of Sadler’s 
Wells, in which he \va.s associated with 
Arnold. lie made some changes in the per- 
formances, raised the prices of admission, and 
provided horse patrols, to guard through tho 
dangerous di.sfrict the fasliionuhlc visitors 
whom he attracted, Hi.s prices, three shil- ' 
ling.s boxes, eightoiuipence pit, and a shilling 
gallery, entitled the visitor to receive a pint; 
of wine at an added fa)st of sixpeuce» In 
1778 King sold his share, and was succeeded 
by AVroughton. .A.s sucees-sor to Garrick he 
wa.s el«^cte«l, on 1 1 Feb. 1779, ma.ster of the ' 
Drury Ijuno Theat.rical Fund, and held the 
olHee until September 1782, when, on accept- 
ance of the management of Drury Lane, he '> 
re.signed it, the discharge of the functions of - 
tlie two ollices being held incompatible; His 
earnings as an actor wen; at that time 700f. 
a year. A.s nianagt^r and actor he found themi. 
reduced to oOl/. 13Af. Kk/,, being ouc-eighth * 
share of the profits, his guaranteed remunera- 
tion. lu.lune 1783, accordingly, he laid down. • • 
i his fuuelions and issued an address, dated" 

I from Gevrard Street, inwhichhecotitradicted 
a rumour that he was about to retire from' 
tho .stage, thoTigh he admitted it w'as ‘ barely 
po.s.sihlo ’ he might not act. at Drury Lane 
during the coming .sea.son. Ho is said, ac- 
cordingly, to have acted at Edinburgh and 
Gla-sgow a.s well as in Dublin. Mr. .Tames 
C, Dibdin, the historian of tho Edinburgh 
stage, doe.s not mention Jiis presence in this 
y«‘nr, and speak.s of his performance of Lord 
Ogh'hy on 2S March 1<89 as his first np- 
i pearance in Ediiihnrgh. In (.Ict.oher 1783 it: 

I was announced in tho newspapers that King, 
was not connected with tho management of, 
Drury I.aue, but that his ahilitie.s and lortg " 

I service induced the management to ofler hint; 

1 for his performance, advice, and attrition H"-. 
very liberal salary, stated to be 1,200/,, hut- 
in fact only a thousand guinea.s. He delivered 
on his reappearance an address in verse, 
Cumberland. In 1 785 he .se(;ms to have ; .H/ 
sumed his manng^unent of Drury Lane, and.|.«:|/ 
is said to have been responsible for the suc^^^ 
cessful pantomime of that year, ‘ Ilurly BUilxi'M^v’ 
or the Fairy of the AVell,’ for wkich 
received 105/. In September 1788 ho agai|i| 
resigned tho management and his coune 
tion with tho theatre, announcing as . Mt^f 
reason, in an explanation which appears^' 
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St-pt., that his authority had been nominal 
rathcjr than real. Of Sheridan, Avho was an- 
. thorised to negotiate with him, he spoke 
pleasantly, but said that when ai)pointjnents 
were made he found Sheridan ‘in a great 
hurry or surrounded by company,’ until liis 
patience beingexhauated he wrote reliiKpii.sh- 
ing his engagement iti all its parts, and, for 
fear of being induced to reconsider his de- 
termination, h.'ft town. On 120 Xov'. 1789 he 
made, as Touchstone, his first nppeaninoe at 
Oovent Garden, and the same evening was 
the original Sir .lohn Trotley in ‘ Bon I'on.’ 
After pl.aying several of his best -known cha- 
racters, he apfienred for his beneht on '2 Feb. 
1790 as Suncho iti ‘ iiovens’ (Quarrels,’ an 
alteration, attributed to himself, of Van- 
brugh’s ‘Mistake.’ On 22, (.)ct. 17t)0, as 
Lord Ogleby, he reappeared at Drury Lane, 
and during the rebuihling of the theatre went 
with the (V)mpany to the If ay market, Openi 
House. On 2 Aug. 179:^ he jdayefl at tlie 
. Haymarket h’alslatr in the ‘First Fart of 
King Henry I V',’ and on the if.'lrd wasGenoral 
Touchwood in ‘Cross Partners,’ a comedy 
announced as by a lady; In Sept(nnl)er \ 7U2 
he rejoined the Drury Dane company, then 
playing at the llaymarke.t, and in March 
1794 appeared with them at their newly 
built home, where he remained till the cdose 
of his career. On ::il May I80l*, for his last 
benefit. King played his great character of 
Sir Deter Tt.-azle. At the dost! he spoke, 
amidst lively demonst raticm.s of.sym])!it hy, an 
address written for him hy K. Cnmhoriand. 
'When,jnnch oxhau.sted, he reached t lie giv'eu- i 
room, Mrs. Jordan prc.sonted him with asilvm’ ; 
cup worth a hundred guineas, subscribed for 
■ j by the comjiauy. Around tin* lam Avere en- ; 
'. graved the lines from ‘ King Henry V’ (act 
. V. 8C. 2), ‘If he he not fellow with the best j 
king, thou shalt tind the best king of good , 
' fellows.’ i 

About 178.3 King had a villa at Hamp- i 
ton, and was at that date robbed by high- [ 
waymen on his journey home. Ho took • 
to gambling in middh; life, with disastrous ; 
results. One niglit, Avhen he had recovered j 
2,00(W. of his heavy losses, ho made an oath, | 
in the presence of Garrick and his Avife, th.at | 
he would never touch dice again. Thi.s he ; 
kept until the death of Garrick. In 1785 he I 
entered his name at Miles’s Club in St. j 
J ames’s Street. Shortly afterwards lie yielded i 
to the old temptation, lost all his savings, Avas ! 
compelled to forego a proposed purchase of j 
n share in Drury Lane, to sell his villa at | 
Hampton, and remove to a house in Store 
Street. There he died on 11 Dec. 1805. 
On the 20th lie was buried in the vault of I 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. His pall-bearers j 


included Pope, Moody, Wroughton, Palmer, 
Powell, H. Siddons, and other actors. A 
l>enefit for Mrs. King followed, and brought 
a respectable addition to a limited income. 
She died on 30 Nov. 1813. 

Apart from his incapacity to resist the 
temptation to gambling. King was a Avorthy 
and an honourable man. .Davies gives him 
e.veraplary eulogy: ‘ No man over exertcid his 
abilit ies to greater .satisfaction of the public, 
or consulted the interests of his employm’s 
Avith more cordiality and assiduity. . . . 
Booth’s character of the great actor, Smith, 
may 1)0 applied Avith justice to Mr. King: 
“By his impartial management of the stage 
and the allahility of his tcmi>er he merited 
the re.spect and esteem of all Avithin the 
theatre, the applause of those without, and 
the goodwill and love of all mankind” * 
(Dram. J/A'c. iii. .372). Dibdin likens King to 
i’reville as regards his performance of A alet.s, 
and adds : ‘ King is a performer Avho has 
j thrown lunelfy into old characters, conse- 
1 (pionce into new, and natmv into all ’ (Jlisf, 

I of (ho Stat/r, v. 3 18). Of his acting, as of his 
j life, he, says that integrity is the guiding 
: princii>le, and he credits King with the oxer- 
I ci.si? of benevolence, good humour, and every 
I other sacred virtue, Hazlitt describes his 
i acting in later life as leaving ‘n taste on the 
palate .sharp and sweet like a quince; Avilh an 
ohl, hard, rough, Avithered face, like a John- 
apple, ]mckored up into a thousand wrinkles, 
Avitli .shrewd hints and tart replies;!’ he 
Ava.s ‘ the real amorous, Avheedling, or hasty, 
choleric, peremjitory old gentleman in Sir 
Peter ’feazle and Sir Anthony Absolute ; and 
the true, that is the pretended, cIoavu in 
’rouchstone, Avith Avit sprout ing from his head 
like a pair of as.s's ears, and folly perched on 
his cap like the liornnd owl.’ Churchill 
satirises King in his customary fashion for 
shamolossne.ss acquired in Ireland. 

His cou?\tenance is said to have been ex- 
pressive of benignity and of archness, his 
action slow, his voice musical. In method of 
speech lioAvas sent entious, conveying always 
an idea of epigram. Ho was consequently 
most in reejuest of any actor for the delivery 
of prologues, e])iIogue.s, and occasional ad- 
dresses. King Avas also a fair singer. Be- 
side.s the pieces mentioned, the ‘Secret His- 
tory of the Grtion-lloom ’ credits him A\’ith 
the authorship of an interlude called ‘A 
Dramatic Oglio’ («<.*), which was received 
Avith much favour. lie also fecited, at his 
benefit at Drury Lane on 29 April 1796, 

‘ Kitty Connolly and Jack the Painter,* ver- 
sified by himself. King kept a diary, now 
untraceable, in which were- preserved some 
curious facts concerning Shmdan’s manage- 
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ment of Drury Jvane. He announced, and 
iheii withdrew, a pamphlet called * A Word 
or two at Parting, or a TiOtter to II. B. 

Sheridan, Esq.,’ &c., and was rather fond., 
of addressing the public upon his grievances, lie early beeanie fond of desultory readings 
real or imaginary. Some letters of his in the In 1088 he joined J'idwurd Ilannes fo. T.l in 


Oxford, where he matriculated on 10 Dec. 
1081. On 8 Dec. 1685 he graduated B.A. aaa 
grand compounder, proceeding M. A. on 6. Inly 
1088, and B.C.L. and D.C.L. 7 July 1092. 



rests or opinion. Other letters a])pear jn 
the ‘^Manager’s Note-Book’ contributed to 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine.’ 

[Works cited; Cl enost’.s Account of the Stage; 
Biographi.'i Dratnatica ; Thespian Dictionary; 
Theatrical Biography, 1772 ; Hazlilt's Drainaiic 
Essays ; Dutton, Cook’s Honrs avith the Players; 
Clark llnssoll’s lieprosontativo Actors ; Drama- 
tic CVmsor, 1770; Monthly Mirror, various years ; 
Theatrical Inquisitor, various years ; Hornard’s 
Recollections : Life of F. Reynolds; O’Keeflo’s 
Reoolloetions ; .Teukins’s Bristol Stage; Dilxliu's 
Edinburgh Stage; Georgian Era. J .1. K. 

KING, WII.LIAM (1621-1680), mnsi- 
tian, born in 1624, son of (ieorge King, <>r- 
gan i st of Winchester Ca 1 1 1 ed ral , wa .s admit ted 
«, cl erk of Magdalen Coll t'ge, O x ford , on 1 8 Oct. 
J 6 18, graduated B.A. 5. June 1640, and in lt)52 
wa.s promoted to a chaplaincy at Magdalen, 
This ho ■ 


loguc shewing the way to Modern Prefor- 
: ment,’ In November 1692 ho obtained a 
1 fiat from Archbishop Tillotson admitting 
him an advocate at Doctors’ Commons. He 
continued to ii.se Ins talents as a humorous 
writer u})on the side ()f the tones and high 
church party. In 169.‘I lie contributed a pam- 
phlet to the famous Sherlock controversy 
(see -Macai'l.ay, ///.</, chap, xvii.) In 3694 
he published ‘Animadversions’ on the ac- 
count. of Denmark, by Robert (afterwards 
Jjord) Molesworth fq, A'.hasonndwhig, Avho 
had attaclied the Danish sy.stein of govern- 
ment. Tlie jtnni.sh envoy siqiplied matei’ials 
to King, and ho received tlie tlianks of the 
university of Copenhagen. I’rinco George 
of Denmark also obtained his aj)j»ointment 
as secri’tary to the Princess Anne, 

Charles Do 3 'lc, in the hook commonly 
held until 25 ‘Aug. Idol, when ho , upon Bent ley ’ [sec under 

boeamo a probationer-fellow of All »Souls’ ; ^ JiinrAjin, / 12], mentions 

College. lie was incorporated A. at(\ini- ! i^d.^*^*view iM^tweon l>enlloy and a book-* 
bridge in 1065. On 10 Doc. 100 1 bo was ap- : af whieh King was present, and gives 

pointed successor to Pickover as organist of : IJ'om lyng de.sci’ihmg Bentleys in- 

Now College, to preside over the new organ i l»‘‘utleyattncKed lying inhisfamous 

^ " • - ‘Di.ssertHtion ’ (1699) ; and in the same year 

appeared ‘A Short Account of Dr. Bentley’s 
ll umaiiit^' and Justice,’ Avith a second letter 
from King to Boyle. Ring probably gave 
other hel]> to Boyle, and, according to Pope 
{i.s reported by Warburtoii, contributed tuf 
droll argument to prove that Bentley was 
not the author of tlie ‘ Dis.serlation ’ and the 
index (Ijctfer/i from nn Mminrnt Prelate, 
1809, p. 11). King’.s ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,' 
1699, one of hi.s cleverest ])rodnction.s, at- 
tacks Bentley in a seric.s often dialogues. 
Another ver^- charn cterist ic Avork aiipeared, 

! probably a few mont hs earlier than tlie ‘ Dia- . 
gues of the Dead.’ ’riiis aauis ‘A .Tourney,:, 
ondon in the year 1698. After the in- 
genious method of that made by Dr. Martjn . . 
Li.ster to Paris in the same, year, AVritten v 
originally in French, by JMonsienr Sorbidi^©, 
and noAA'ly translated into English,’ 1099. 
This was a trnAnjsty of a very recent book upon' 
Paris by Martin Lister fq. v.] Sorbiero 'had ' , 

i mblished a much-abused book of travels in 
England ( 1 664), and King adopts the name to 
insinuate a comparison betAveen their styles. 
He thought this his best work, and described 


there at a salary of 60/. a j'ear. Ho cont imied 
organist until his death oil 7 Nov. 1680. He 
Avas buried in New College cloisters, Avhero a 
, Latin inscription marks his grave. 

, King composed a full service iu B flat, and 
«ome anthems, preserved among the hilvey 
MS.S. at the Bodleian. He also .sot to inu.sic 
Cowley’s ‘ Mistress,’ under the title, ‘ Poems 
<if Mr. Cowley and others, composed into 
Songes and Ayres, with Thorough Basse for 
the Theorbo, Harpsecon, or Basse-A ioll,’ Gx- 
ford, 1008, fol. , 

[Bloxara’s Magd. Eeg, ii. 60, 1,58; FosD-r’s , , , 

Alumni Oxon. 4600-1714 ; Hawkins's Hist, of i 
Music, A'. 23; Grove's Diet, of Music, ii. 57; : I '' i ‘ 

BroAvn’s Diet, of Music, p. 360.1 T. S. i ^ 

KING, WILLIAM, D.C.L. (1668-1 71 2), 
miscellaneous writer, bom in 1608, avus the 
■son of Ezekiel King, ^ntleman, of London, 
from whom he inherited a small estate in 
Middlesex. In his * Adversaria’ he mentions 
Ilia great-grandfather, a merchant named La 
Motto, and his cousin Harcourt ; and he had 
some connection with the Hyde family. In 
1078 he was admitted g scholar of AVestmin- 
eter, and Avas electedstudetit of Christ Church, many of his later writings as ‘ by the author i 

TOL. XXXI,;; 
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of A Journey to London.”’ A ponm, ‘ The 
I'unnctory,’ was published in 1609, and 
o'iitu’s wore cironhited in manuscript.- Tn 
1700 King published anonymously * The 
'I'ransactioner, with some of his Philosophi- 
cal Fancies, in two Bialogue.s,’ a satir<5 upon 
.Sirllans Sloane, who edited tlus ‘'Pransac- 
tions’ of the lloyal Society. Tn 1701 King 
defended his friend the Earl of Atiglesoa in an 
action for sojmration brought by the countess. 
ITo is said to have shown ability iti spite of 
his u.sual indolence. l.)ir(‘ctly afterwards he 
was appointed judge of the admiralty court 
in Trchnul, and, as appeals by a letter in the 
British Museum (A//f7. MS. 2H8H7, f. dOO), 
was in Ireland by 16 Nov. 1701. He pro- 
bably obtained his post through the intlii- 
ence of t he Earl of llochcster, lord-lieuteinnit 
from 1700 to Febniai’y 1703, or of Pem- 
broke, then loi’d high admiral, to whose son 
he afterwards dedicated his ‘ ^Miscellanies.’ 
On 10 Jon. 1703 King wrote to John Ellis, 
M.P., begging that air order might be sent 
to swear him, delay being caused by the ob- 
stinacy of a Scottish lord mayor, in who.se 
hands was his commission. King also asked 
Ellis to support his request for the ])ost 
(which he obtained) of vicar-genenil of Ar- 
magh (/A. 28800, f. 17). King was likewise 
sole commissioner of the pri/.c.s, but appears 
to have neglected all his duties. While idling 
at Mountown, luarr Dublin, the house of his 
friend J udge Tipton, he wrot o ‘ Mully o f Moun- 
town,’ Mullv being the red cow that fur- 
nished him with milk. It was siu’reptitiou.sly 
published in 1701, together with another 
poem, ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’as tiu! ‘T’airv 
jFea.st,’ King reprinted the ])oems, asserting 
that they had no hidden meaning, and ad(ie<i 
, .' *Some llcmarks rm the 'Pale of a 'Pub.’ 

In 1705, or a little later, King jaiblislied 
* a collection of ‘ Miscellanies.’ On 111 .lune 
1707 ho was appointed keej»er of tlu! records 
. 'in the Herraingham Tower at Dublin Castle, 
b»it resigned on 28 Nov. (I. vscru.T.us, X/Acr 
■ Munenitrt Publiconini Hibernian, 1824, pt. ii. 
p. 78). Probably King returned to England 
At the close of 1 707. Tt seems t hat he Innl by 
this time spent his private fortune, and had 
T nothingto rely upon e.xcept hi.s.st udentship at 
Christ Church. In February J 708Lintnt jaud 
him 82/. 5/f. for^ TheyVrt of Cookery, in imita- 
tion of Horace’s Art of I’ootry; with some 
Letters to Dr. Lister ami other.s, ocaiasioned 
rincipally hy the title of a book i)uhH.shed 
y the Doctor, being the Work.s of Ajucius 
daelius, concerning the Soups and .Sauc<.*s of 
the Ancients.’ It was published in the fol- 
lowing month without date {Haily Couranf, 
13 March 1708). Two spurious editions of 
this amusing poem, perhaps his best work, 
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' a])peared, aiuVit was coansc.dy attaclo'd in ‘A 
; Letter to Dr. W. King, occasioned by his 
; Art of Cookery.’ In February 1709 Linlot 
‘ paid King 32/. 5«. for ‘The Ait of Love,’ in 
; imitation of Ovid, hut dealing Avilh ‘ inno- 
cent and virtuous ’ love, if not always within 
modern bounds of proprie.ty. 

In 1709 appeared also the amusing ‘ llse- 
fiil Tniiisaet,ion.s in Philosophy and other 
sorts of Learning,’ which werb ‘to bo con- 
tinued monthly, as they sell.’ Tli roe parts 
appeared, for each of which King received 
only o/. These ‘Transactions’ are a parody 
' of the ‘ I’liilosophical Transactions,’ and the 
third part, again 8atlri8e.s Sloane. 'I’lie ‘ Mi'- 
moirs of Martin Scriblerus ’ probably oAve 
some hiiiKs to thi.s book. , 

King .supported the high church parly in 
the Saclieverell controversy by .several pam- 
phlets, ineluding ‘ A Friendly Letter from 
honest Tom Boggy to tlic Itev. Mr. ( loddard. 
Canon of Windsor;’ ‘A Second Ijctter to 
\ Air. Goddard, occasioned by the late Pane- 
: gyric givmi him hy the Bevie.w,’ 1710 ; ‘A 
I Vindication of the Bev. Dr. Sacheveroll,’ 
11711 (in which KingAvas assisted by Charles 
' liumbe of Christ Church, and probably by 
i Saclieverell liimself); ‘ Mr. Bisset’s Recanta- 
tion, in a Letter to tlioIlov.Dr. Henry Saclie- 
A'orell,’ 1711; and ‘An Answer to a .second 
.scandalous Book that Air. Bissett is iioav 
Avritiiig, to be published as soon as possible.’ 
King conti’ibuted to the early numbers of 
the ‘ Examiner,’ started in August 1710, but 
it is iioi knoAvn that be had any connection 
Avith the paper after SAvift undertook the 
management of it in November. 

At the end of 1710 King published his 
Historical Account of the Heathen Gods 
and Heroes,’ a compilation Avhich was insod 
in scliools for many years, and forAvhicli the 
author was paid 50/. In 1711 he Avroto a 
bitter attack upon the Duke of Marlborough, 
Avhich Avns published late in tUe year, Avith 
the date 1712, entitled ‘Rufimis, or an His- 
torical Essayonthefavourite'Ministry under 
Theodosius and his son Arcadius,’ Avith a 
poem, ‘Rufinus, or the Favourite,’ annexed. 
In December 1711 King, on-' ^wift’.s recom- 
mendation, Avas appointed to succeed Steele 
in the jiost of gazetteer. King had been in 
great difficulties. Cay, writing earlier in 
the year, says, in ‘The Present State of Wit,’ 
that King deserved better than to ‘languish 
out the small remainderof his life in the Fleet. 
Prison.’ SAvift, in the ‘Journal to Stella’ 
(19 Dec.), speaks of King as a ‘ poor starA’ing 
wit;’ but on 31 Dee. mentions the appoint- 
ment to the ‘Gazette,’ which values at 200/. 
a year; lie afterwards (8 Jan. 171 1-12) tells 
Archbishop King ‘ tha.tJ^;wUl he worth 260/. 
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ptM* annum (u liini if Iiobn diligent and sober.’ 
K ing, however, was incapable of diligence., 
l'])on the influx of 'an unusual an»o»int of 
mailer he had to sit up till throe or four 
in Ihe morning to correct the proofs. King 
llu'refore resigned the ollice on 1 duly 1712. 
On tln.^ same day Lintot paid him 4^. l>f. Of/, 
for the ‘ Useful Miscellanies, Port tlie First,’ 
containing the tiagl-comedy of * .loan f»f 
lltHliiigtoii’ and an ‘ Account of Jloractfa 
hehaviour during his stay at Trituty College 
in Cambridge.’ In August ho publish«ul some 
versos, ‘Britain’s Palladiuu), or Uord Bo- 
liughroko’s M^elcome from France.’ 

'During the summer of 1712 King lived in 
a friend’s house between Lambelh and Vuux- 
liall. He visited his friends in Londf)n, espe- 
cially his relation Lord OhirtMuhtu at So- i 
mcrsc.'l House. In the autumn his health 
gnnv worse. Clarendon had him conveyed ' 
on 24 Dec. to a lodging op 2 )osi(i‘, Somers(>t 
House. That night he niadff hi,s will, hv 
wliich he appointed his sister, Elizabeth King, j 
S(jle executrix and residuary legatee ; and on j 
the follovidng day ho died. On 27 Dec. he 
was buried in the north cloister of We.stmin- 
sler Abbey. King seems to liave been sin- 
cerely religious ami moral in his life, (hough 
given to occasional conviviality. Pojie told 
JiOi’d Burlington in 1710, ‘I remember Dr, 
King would write verses in a tavern three 
hours after ho could not sjieak.’ He some- 
times said ill-uatured things, but was gene- 
rally amiable and easy-going. His ‘ Advfir- 
saria’ proves the width of his general reading, 
and he was certainly W(dl skilled in law. A 
eulogistic ‘ Pindarick Ode to the memory 
of Dr. William King' a 2 >peared after his 
death. 

Many of King’s writings were published 
anonymously, aud some wi tliout date. A moag 
the fragments left by him are an ‘ I'lssay im 
Civil (Tovornment’ (rojirinted by Dr. .lolin- 
8on in 1776), and ‘Crajiulia,’ translated from 
Joseiih Hall’s Mundus alter et idem.’ King 
Avrote also .several papers for Han*i.sou's con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Tatler,’ and a few songs 
and tales in verse, which are of little valine 
One of these, ‘ Apple Pye,’ was jirinted in 
The Northern Atulantis,’ 1713, and in the 
following year it was included in Hill’s col- 
lection of .i*. Original Poems and 'I’ransla- 
tions.’ King in his early years translated 
some books from the French, and was one of 
the translators, from tlje French of J>c la 
Croi.x, of ‘The Persian and the Turkish Tales 
compleat,’ published in 1714, having begun 
the work, as 4he .dedication states, at the 
request of Lady Theodosia Blye, baroness 
of Clifton. Xn 173^. King’s ‘ Remains ’ were 
published, ^ aoeount of his life, and a 
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I dedication to Lord Orrery j and in 1734 
they were edited as ‘ Posthumous Works, ^ by 
{ Josei)h Browne, M.D. A iiortrait, engraved 
j by .r. Vandorgucht from a jiainting by Del- 
! low, wa.s preli.vi'd to both collections. In 
I 1776 the ‘ Original Works of AVilliam King, 

I LL.I).,’ in three volumes, were [mblisbed, 
carefully edited by .John Nichols, On the 
title-j)ago i.s .a jiorirait in a circle, engrav'ed 
' by Cook. 

j I Momoir.s of • Dr, King, prefixed to Nichols’s 

edition of tlio Original Works; Uiog. Brit.; 
A<hl. 28SS;t tf. .137, IHO, 25o, 28885 f, 160. 
28887 f. 36‘), 28890 f. 17 (Brit. Mus.) ; Welch’s 
Alumni Wostinonast.ci'iensfi.s, 1852, pp. 147, 183 
190-2; 8\vif('.s AVorks, cd. Scott, 1824, vols. v 
ii. vi, X. XV. ; T, (’il>lM'.r’.s Livc.sof tho Foots, iii 
228; (lent. Mag. 1776, 465; Europe.an Mag. vii. 
400; .Johnson’.s Liv’cs of tho Poets; Coote’s 
Cutalogne of Civilians, pp. 104-5; Monk’s Life 
of Bout ley, 1833; Oxford Oruduatos; Che.stor’s 
Bogisters of Wf.stnnnstcr, 1876, p. 275; Nohlw’s. 
Contimiation of Crangcr, ii. 260; Pope’s Woi’kit, 
cd. Elwin and Court lii>pe, x. 207, 295; Ideal* 
Conimonwealtlis, 1885 (Morley's Univorsal Li- 
brary), pp. 27.3 84; Nicljols’s Lit. Anoed. 1812, 
i. 25, 32-5, 327, iii. 227, iv. 715; D’lsraoli’s 
, (Juarrcls of Authors (Miscellanies, 1840), pp. 

■ 206, 219-21. Dr. King is constantly confused, 
ospt^eiully in indo.xt's, with .Dr, William King 

' [q. V. |, firclibishoj) of Dublin, or with .Dr. Wil* 
liam King [q. v.) of St. Mary Hull, Oxford, tfae 
; author of ‘The Toast.’] (4. A. A. 

I KING, AVTLIH.VM, D.D. (1650-1729), 

• nrchhi.sho]> of Dublin, son of’ .Tames King, a 
i native of Barrain Aberdeenshire, the original 

■ so.nt id' tho family, wa.s born on 1 May 1650 
i in the town of Antrim in Ireland, whitlier 
. his father had migrated some time between 
: 1635) and 1649, in order (o escajie the solemn 

' league and covemint, and where he is said to 
I h.ave pursued the calling of a miller (Jlixt. 

• il/AA*. Co7nm. 3rd lle^i. p. 416; Nohle, Cb//- 
1 firiuatior) of Gtnfff/cr, ii. 103). At the age of 
I twelve King avus sent to a Latin school at 

I Dungannon, co. Tyrone, anti on 7 April 1666 
i (Masox, (SY. Pat rick'. <7, p. 207) he Avas ad- , 

I initted a sizar into Trinity College, Dublin. 

' He .studiwl hard, and having obtained a ■ 
j scholarship ho graduated B.A. on 23 Feb. 
1670, was ordained deacon by Dr. Robert . 
Mossom, bishoji of Derry, on 25 Oct. 1671; 
and proceeded M.A. in 1673. He failed to 
obtain a fellowsliip, but liaving attracted the-' 
attention of . John Parker, archbishop of Tuam, 
be Avas by him ordained a priest on 12 April 
1674, and was collated to the prebend of KJl- 
mainmore on 14 .Inly in the same year, and’, 
to tho provostship of the cathedrm church* 
of Tuam on 26 Oct. 1676. On the trahsla*; , 
tion of Parker to the see of Dublin in 1678. 
King Avas on 27 Oct. 1679 collated to tlief 
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cliaiicollorsliip of St, Patrick’s and the parish 
ofSt.Werburgh’s annexed, where ho laboured 
zealously to prevent the spread of Roman 
Catholicism in the metropolis. Shortly after 
his appointment he was involved in a dispute 
with Dean Worth as to the right of the 
dean to visit independently of the chapter. 
Judgment was finally given against King in 
1681, and as a punishment for his ‘ conten- 
tiousness’ he Avas required to build a number 
of stalls in the cliapter-house (ib. pp. 201 2). 
In 1087 King entered upon a prolonged con- 
troversy Avilh Peter Manby[(j. v.], sometime 
dean of Derry, avIio had been lately convert ed 
to the churcli of Rome, Manhy’s ‘ (considera- 
tions Avhich obliged Peter Man by to lunbnice 
the Catholic Religion ’ drew from King an 
‘Answ'er to tlie Considerations,’ in Avliich 
Manby’s motives Avere ascribed to a desire to 
cuny faA'Our Avith .lames Tl. ]Manl)y there- 
U]>mi replied Avith ‘ A Reformed Catechism,’ j 
AvIiich King answered in ‘A N’indication of j 
the AusAver to the (conside-rutions,’ 1088. 
Subsequently Manliy, according to Harris 
(Ware, ./hV/e/w), ‘ dispersed a short paper, 
artfully writtim,’ under the title ‘ A Letter to 
a Friend, .shewing the A anil y of this opinion, 
that every man’s sense andi’oason is to guide 
him in matters of Faith,’Avhicli hid to King’s 
* Vindication of the Christian Religion and 
Reformation against (he Attimipts of a la(< 
IjCtter.’ OAving to some disparaging feniar1<.‘ 
about jiresbylerianism made liy him dnrino 
this controversy. King avhh vigorously at- 
tacked by Jose])h Roys<* [q. v. ), a presbylerian 
minister in Dublin. On the ihiath of Doan 
Worth in 1(J88, KingAvas electi'd liis succressor. 
and AV’as formally in>l ailed on 1 I'eb. 1(588-0, 
taking his degree of I h U, shortly afterwards. 
Hitherto he had been nf)f(!d as a strenuous 
advocate of the doctrine of passive resistance 
(Leslie, Answer, p. 113), but the govern- 
ment of Tyrconnel converted him into an 
ardent whig. lie openly esjamsed t he cause 
of the Prince of Orange, and falling under 
the suspicion of the Jacobite government he. 
was arrested and confined to the castle, IKs 
was liberated after a .short imprisonment by 
the good offices of Lord -chief- justice Sir 
Edward Herbert [q. a',], but continued to 
Bufler in.sults and indignities in public till 
the beginning of 1(>00, when he Avas recom- 
mitted bn a charge of having fumi.sln'd trea- 
sonable information to the Duke of Schom- 
borg {ih. p. 105). The battle of the Boyne, 
liOAvev’er, put an end to hi.s sufferings. On 
10 Kov. he preached before the lord.s ju.s- 
tices Sidney and Ooning.sby in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on the occasion ot’ the thanksgiving 
for ' the preservation of his Majesty’s person, 
his good success in our deliverance, and his 


safe and happy return into England,’ and on 
9 Jan. 1090-1 he was. promoted to the .see of 
Derry. In 1(591 he published his ‘ State of 
the Protestant.«5 of Ireland under the late 
King James’s (.TOA'emment,’ for which ho had 
partly collected the materials during his im- 
])risonm('nt. Though more of a party pam- 
phlet thau an impariial history, it is a power- 
ful vindication of the principles of the revo- 
lution, and Ava^!, as BLshop Burnet de.scribod 
it, Diet only (.he best book that liath been 
Avritt<*n for the service of the government, but 
without any figure it is Avorth all the re.st 
put. together, and AviJl do more than all our 
8cribbliiig.s for. settling the minds of the nation.’ 
Three odition.s Avere at once exhausted. An 
LAn.swor’ Avas publi.shed anonymously in 
1(592 from (he pen of the nonjnror, Charles 
Iie.slie [q, A'.J The charge of in^omsistency 
in ( he matter of pa8.si ve resi.st ance AV'as pre.ssed 
home against King Avith considerable .skill, 
and from certain memoranda still extant 
(///.<>•/. MSS. Comm, 2nd Rep.p, 236) it Avould 
.seem as if King at one t ime meditated a reply 
to Lesli()’s book. Immediately after hi.s con- 
secral ion ( 25 .Ian. 1(500-1) King proceeded to 
lii.s diocese. Avhere he busied himself in repair- 
ing the raA ngt'.s created by the AA’^ar, in rest or- 
ing and rebuilding parish churches, toAvards 
Aviiichhe himself contributed liberally, in en- 
forcing llui residence of his clergy, in aug- 
in<uiting the revenues of the see, {u*d generally 
in endeaA'ouring to restore tlie^'church under 
li is care t o a itosition of efficiency and re.specta- 
hilitv. I n December 1093 he Avas appointed, 
along Avith Dopping, bishop of Meath, and 
Wiseman, bishop of Dromore, ecclesia.stical 
coram i.ssioner for the vi.sitat.ion of the bishop 
and clergy of the diocese of DoAvnand Connor, 
in conse(|uence of Avhich Bishop Ilacket, 
.satirically styled t he bisliopof Hammersmith, 
the archdeacon of DoAvn, and several other 
clergymen Aver(} suspended (Lanadowne MS. 
14(5, f. 36). 

The prevalency of nonconformityi in his 
diocese, and particularly in the city of Derry, 
wliere, a.s he expressed it, the Presbyterians 
Avere ‘ might y in.solent,’ canseu King much 
annoyance. Mainly with tlie intention of 
repriissing tla* growth of sectarianism he en- 
tered upon a lawsuit with the London So- 
ciety in order to prevent the letting of Avasto 
lands to pre.sbyterians. The case raised the 
whole quest ion of the judicial independence 
of the lri.sh House of Lords, and led to much 
wider consequences than King had antici- 
pated. Pending its settlement he published 
m 1694 a tract entitled ' A Discourse con- 
cerning the Inventions of Manintho Worship 
of Qod.’ The pamphlet, according to Reid 
(Ilist, of the Freahyt&rvm Church, iii. 27), 
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was a ‘ clover aiul plausible performance,’ 
‘ written in a spirit, of aftected friendship 
for presl)yterian8,’ but ‘full of unworthy in- 
sinuations and unfounded charges.’ It was 
immediately reprinted in London. Joseph 
Iloyse replied on behalf of presbyterianism in 
his ‘ llomarks ’ on the ‘ Discourse,’ which King 
immediately answered in ‘ An Admonition 
to (lie Dissenting Inhabitants of the Diocese 
of Derry.’ King denied that he wdshed to 
stir up old animosities, and declared himself 
solely anxious to remove the objections of 
those who refused to attend the established 
church. Boyso’s ‘ .Vindication ’ of his ‘ Ke- 
mnrks’ and King’s ‘ Second Adnuuiit ion ’ j 
closed the controversy so i'ar as the chief i 
combatants wereconcerned. ButKing’sst ric- 
tures on the ignorance of many presbyteriana 
ns to their own creed and the inadequacy of 
the means provided for their religious in- 
.struction stimulated the ])resbyterians to new 
and effective exertions. 

^fennwhile King sought more profitably 
to meet the religious requin.'meuts of acolony 
of Scottish higliland(irs who bad recently 
settb'd in the barony of Inisbowen by pro- 
viding them with clergymen able to speak 
their own language, and at a later p<*riod he | 
jrornoted the teaching of Irish at. Trinity ( kd- j 
ege. In the parliament of lti9o ho aupjiorted 
the yienal legislation against the Homan ca- 
tholics, opposed the Toleration Bill, and was 
oncf of the seven bi.shop.s and seven lay lords 
who in 1697 protested against the act to con- 
firm the Articles of Jdmerick. De strongly 
resent ed the growing interference of the Eng- 
lish imrliament in Irish affairs, and chiefly for 
this reason opposed the bill for the yiresi^r- 
vation of the king’s penson in 1097. lie de- 
nounced , too, the taxal ion by parliament oft be 
clergy without their consent, and strtuiuously 
urged the necc.ssity of summoning coiiA'oca- 
tioii. King’s private letters of the time of 
Queen Alary’s death, 1(594, reveal his deep 
sense of the prevailing laxity in mutt('rs of 
religion. A severe attack of gout in the 
spring of 1696 nearly proved fatal, and led to 
a rumour that he was dead. 

With the work of his diocese King man- 
aged to combine the preparation of his nutff- 
nu7n Origine Mali,’ which was 

published in 1702 simultaneously in Dublin 
, and London, with a dedication to Sir llobert 
iSout hwell. The work attempts, on n Lockean 
basis, to reconcile the existence of evil, and 
particularly of moral evil, with the idea of 
an omnipotent and beneficent deity. It at- 
tracted immediate attention on the conti- 
nent, where it was favourably noticed in 
‘ Les Nouvelles de la R^publique des Lettres ’ 
(Alay and J une 1703), at that time under the 
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editorship of Jacques Bernard. The review 
was criticised by Bayle adversely to King in 
his ‘K6ponse aux Questions d’un Provincial’ 
(chaps, ixxi v-xcii.) Bernard replied in ‘.Nou- 
velles do la IWpubliquo,’ January 1700, and 
Bayle, having read King’s book, made seve- 
ral new observations upon it, which were 
published after his death in ‘ K6ponse aux 
Questions d’un Provincial,’ vol. v. Leibnitz 
also published a criticism ‘ Adnotationes in 
librum Do Origine Mali baud ita pridem in 
Anglia evulgafum,’ which was mainly di- 
rected to n confutation of King’s doctrine of 
free w'ill (^Opera, ed. 1... Dutens, i. 430-69; 
also Letfre .rri. it M. Titos, liurnet, ib. vi. 285). 
And .1. 0. Wolff, in his work ‘ Afanichicismus 
ante Alaniclueos’ (Hamburg, 1707), devotes 
eon.si(lerable sjiace to King‘’s arguments. In 
l^lngland the book appears to have been ne- 
glect od till i t was translated by Edmund Law, 
afterwards bishop of Carlisle, in 1729, and the 
translation |>robably suggested to Popo some 
of the ideas contained in his ‘ Essay on Man.’ 

On 11 Alardi 1702 3 King was by letters 
]>atent (runsluted to the archbishopric of 
Dublin, in succession to Narcissus Alarsli 
r«|. V.] Tlie appropriations and impropriations 
of ('cclesiastical property in the ctiocese were 
very numerous, and King at once recognised*, 
bow formidable an obstacle these would pre- 
sent to any attempt at reformation. In order 
the boiler to assert his authority in the mat- 
ter, he therefore insisted on being conse- 
crated by the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, who alone appropriated twenty- 
seven })arishes, many of them being not 
supplied at all, and most of them very indif- 
ferent ly. The dean and chapter refused to 
comply. King held a visitation, and in their 
absence pronounced sentence of contumacy 
against them. The case was transferred to liJng- 
land, and an inhibition was obtained against 
him in chancery. King thereupon appealed to 
the English House of Jx>rds^ and after much 
controversy the case "was finally decided iu 
1724 in hisfavoiir. The dean and chapter then 
joined him in making provision for the cures 
dejiendent on them. Alofln while King had 
been labouring sucees-sfully to promote the 
welfare of his diocese by building new and 
rebuilding old parish cluirches, bv supplying 
them with capable clergymen, aiut by making 
better [(revision for their livelihood, partly 
by annexing the prebends of St. Patrick’s os 
t hey fell vacant to the vicarages from which . 
they had become separated, and partly by 
cstablisliing a fund for the purchase of glebes 
and improitriato titlies. His endeavours to., 
obtain for the church of Ireland the restora- 
tion of the first-fruits and twentieth parts 
brought him into close relationship 
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Swift, whfmi ho sent to London in 1707 to ! patriot, that is to say, an advocate of the 
fiu’tlier the project. Four years later the j doctrines enunciated by William Molyneux 
matter was satisfactorily settled through ; [q. v.l, and he was in ellect the leader of the 
.Svvdft's exertions and his infljience with liar- \ o])position to the party of the Knglish iiil erost 
ley. The result raised Swift, in King’s esti- ^ in Ireland, llis own suit with the London 
mation, but King only saw in him a clergy- ! Society, in which the judgment of the Irish 
man of very unclerical hahits, of conskU rablo I House of Lords had finally, in 170S, heoji 
ability, but of ill-regulated ambitioni and of revoi’sod by that of Kngland, had given point 
OVerweeniitg egotism, llisadvice to him to to Molynenx’s argiunont, Hehad su|>jKirted 
turn his attention seriously to tlu; study of Swift’s agitation against Wood’s halfpence, 
theology, although well-intent ioned, was nn- and by his amendment to the address upon 
accompanied hy any substantial preferment, the lord-lieutenant’s speech in Septemljer 
and consequently apj)enred to Swift imperii-; 1720, adding tlie words ‘ groat wisdom’ to 
nent, and oven slightly malicious. Though his majesty ’s ‘ goodness and condescension ’ 
there was no open breach, t he friendly corre- in pulling an end toAVb»o<l’s patent, ho drew' 
Spoudence that had existed between them down upon himself tlic wrath of Arclibisliojt 
was iuterrupfed between 1711 and 1716. ! Boulter. King was at the same time a high 

On 15 May 170S), after a severe attack of churcinunu ; ami having laboured all his litis 
gout, King preaclual bofoi'c the lord-licm- to advance t he welfai'e of the church in lie- 
tenant, the Karl of Wbarlon, at the ojiening land by improving its revenues, and by rais- 
of jiarliament, on ‘ Divine Predestination and : ing up a liody of clKcicut clergymen, be Avas 
Foreknowledge, consistent with the Freedom imligiiaiit at the callous indifference with 
of Man’s Will,’ King attempting to r<-c<meile ; which the Ihiglish ministry conferred the best 
the doctrine of predestination Avith that of prel’erments in I lie church on Englishmen, as 
free will. Our knowledge of Ood being of ; roAvards for their OAvn or their friends’ jioli- 
nccessity limited, is, he argues, like t he knoAA'- tieal subserviency. His protests proving 
ledge that a man born blind has of colour, * unavailing, and old age and disease pressing 
only by way of analogy. ’I'his doctrine of j heavily upon him, ho gimlually retired from 
analogical knoAvledge was attacked by An- | active life. Since 1716 he had again been 
thony Collins [cp v,] in his ‘ Vindication of : on terms of friendly if not very cordial in-, 
the Divine Attnluit.os,’ 1710, and by Dr. .lohii I tercour.s(i Avith SAvift, but an. attempt on bis 
Edwards (1667-1716) [q. v.] iii ‘Tin; Divine | part in 1727 to interfere in the affairs of the 
Perfections V’indieated,’ 1710. (.)u t lie death j deanery, Avbich Swift regarded as an en- 
of Archbishop Marsh in 1 71 6, King’s Avhiggism I croachmeiit on his personal liberty, led to 
ledtheEnglish ministry to passover hisclaiins . a fresh e.vjdosion, and an open quarrel was 
to the primacy in favour of Thomas Lindsay I only averted by King’s timely witlidraAVul of 
fq. V.], bishop of Kaphoe. But ut the limeof , his claim. In Axiril 1728 he emerged from 
Queen Anne’s death he was joineil AA’ilh the ; his retirement in order to support the Privi- 
Earl of Kildare and the Archbishop of ’I'uam ; leges of I’arliament Bill. Ho died on 8 May 
in the commission for the government of 1729, and aa'us buried on the 10th (Ixis funeral 
Ireland, and it Avas, according to Harris, .sermon being preached by ll[ichardjD[aniel], 
largely due to his prudence and influence dean of Armagh) in the north side of St. 

‘ that the city of l.)uljlinAvas preserved steady Mary’s Church, Donnyhroolc, near Dublin, 
... to the succession of the royal family of , but, according to a wish expressed by him in 
Hanover.’ In 1717 ho avhs reajipointed one j his lifetime, no monument or memorial slab 
of the lords justices, and again in 1718; but was erected. King Avas unmarried, and by 
having by las opposition to the Bill of Tole- his aauH lie left all his property, amounting 
ration incurred the displeasure of govern- | to nearly 17,000/., to public charities {Notes 
ment., he was omitted from the cominis.sion \ and Qiu'rics, 2nd ser. ix. 329, 6th ser. xi. 
in 1719. He manifested no resentment, and j 217). Ho founded in 1718 the Archbishop 
during the absence of the Duke of Grafton in King’s h'ctureship in. divinity at Trinity Col- 
1721-3 was again included in the commis- lege, Dublin. 

sion. On the death of Archbi.shop Ijind.say, ^ At the time of his death there were at 
13 July 1724, King aauis chosen administrator | hsast three p<.)rtraits of King in existence, in 
of the spiritualities of the see by the deaji [ the ])o.sses.sion respectively of Lord Carteret, 
and chapter of Armagh, ami the compliment Sir .Hans Sloane, and Mr. Annesley. One of 
was the more gratifying to him by reason of these Avas engraved hy Faber, Mention also 
the appointment by the government for poli- is made (Notes and Queries, Ist ser. vii. 430) 
tical considerations of Hugh Boulter [q. v.] of a small and rather curious engraving hy 
to the primacy. Kane O’Hara, the celebrated hurletta writer. 

Though a whig, King was also an Irish published on 20 Sept. 1803 in London. 
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was a voliuninous letter- writer^ and 
Ills letti*rs llirowa tlood of liglit on the state 
of Ireland in his day, A number of tlmse 
in the possession of Trinity College, Dublin, 
wore printt d by Maiit in the second volmne 
of his ^ History of the Church of Ireland/ 
Otliers addressed to Sir Robert Southwell, 
forming two folio volumes, are. in tlie Phil- 
lipj)s libraiy of Oheltetiham, Cat. No. 8556 
(TironoK, Out. 1864, pt. iv. p. 205). Anol lior 
v(*ry valuable collefetioii, including Kings 
<lraft of a reply tp Leslie’s ‘ Answer,’ ami 
pap(M‘s relating to liis suit with tlio Lo 7 idon 
Society, is that of Robert 1). Lyons, escp, 
M.l)., of Dublin. According to iNIr. .f. T. 

< iilhert {lliat. M SS. Comm. 2nd Ro]). ]>. 255 ), 
Avlio adds that there are otlnn* colh^ctions <»f 
Kings extant i;i Ireland, tlirso pap(*rs ori- 
ginally belonged to Kings relativt*, the 
Itohert Spence, rector of Doiiaghinore, co. 
Donegal. King’s M)iary,’ wri( tc‘n during the 
time of his imprisonment, with soim* other 
autograph inaimscri])ts, are mentioiKMl (/A. : 
• »rd Rep. p, 410) as being in th(.» ])oss(‘ssion of 
Colonel Ross-Kitig of Kinellar, Aberdeen- | 
sliiro. A few letters and other pa])ers will be I 
found among tlio Egertoii uiul Additional ’ 
MSS. in the British Afuscnmi, but these have j 
been utilised by Mant, j 

To the priiite<l works mentioned above . 
!iy be added : J . * A Sermon preacdied 7 St‘pt. 


b'Hsti Eecl.llih.; Ihirdy's Tafo of Skelton ; Bishop 
S^icholson’s I.ctters (ai Various Subjects ; Arch- 
:)is]iop lloulte/s l.ctters ; Locke’s haniiliar Let- 


ma 

17(31, being the Thanksgiving Day for the i 
Victory.. . . at Blenheim,’ London, 1701, ! 
4to. 2. ^ Christian Iliimility: a Sermon 
preached before the Queen/ London, 1705, 
4to. 5. ^ThoAdvantagesof Education, Reli- 
gious and Political: a Sermon,’ London, 1706, 
4to. 4. * The Mischief of Delaying Sentence 
against an Evil Work: a Sermon,’ liondon, . 
1707, «l to. 6. ' The Right of Momircliy As- 
serted : a Sermon,’ London, 1713, Hvo. 0. * A 
Key to Divinity, or a Philosophical Essay on | 
Free Will/ London, 1716, 12mo, 7. ^ The j 

Irish Historical Library : pointing at most j 
of the Authors and Records in print or MS. ! 
which may be serviceable to the compiler of 1 
a General History in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1724, i 
8vo. j 

[There is no regular biography of Archbishop * 
King, nor any collected oditiou of liia works. ! 
The life by Harris in his edition of Wnre’s 
Bishops, with .the additional iriforniation fur- 
nished by Mant in his History of the Church of 
Ireland, is stilt the chief source of our inforui.a- 
tion. The life in Willis’s Irish Nation is chiefly 
abstracted from Mant. Some interesting and j 
authentic matter will be found in Moiick Mason’s j 
History of St, Patrick’s. The con-ospondcnce 1 
between King' ahd Swift, and to a less extent 
the earlier letto)^ ill the Journal to Stella, in Sir 
Walter Scott's of Swifts Works, throw 


much liglit on King’s character and on the sub- 
ject of the first-fruits. To these may bo added, 
for incidental refereuee, J. W. Stubbs’s Hist, of 
the University of Dublin ; the Rev. John Richard- 
son’s Short J list, of the Attempts to Convert the 
PopishNativosof JrcliimhLmdon, 1712; Cotton’s 
Fasti Eccl.llib.; 

Nichols 
bisliop 

tors; Geuj-gc Faulkner’s edition of Svrift’s Worjts; 
.Dublin, 17b3; Dublin liittdligonoer, 10Mayl729 ; 
Notes au(l Queries; Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 
ii. 231-57, iii. 41b; Leslie Stephen’s English, 
Thought in the JOightoenth Century; Craik’s 
Life of Swift.] R. D. 

KING, WILLIAM (1085^4763), princi- 
! pal of SI. Mary Hall, Oxford, born at Step- 
I ucy, 31i(Idlos(*x, on 16 Marcli 1686, was the' 
i son of the lu‘V. I’eregrino King and Mar-f: 

1 garet, dangliter of Sir* William Smyth, bart.^ 
of Radclive, Buckinghamshire {^Anecdofe,^yyM . 
62 ; Lysons, iii. 456). After at- ' 

timdiug Salisbury grammar school (/Lneo* 
p. 136) lie entered Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, on 9 ,I Illy 1701, and graduated B.C.L. 
on 12 duly 1700, D.lMj. on 8 July .1716; ; 
He was admitted a civilian on 20 Jau. 1716| / 
but being possessed of a nuxlost patrimony/ 
lie never souglit practice ((.’ooTE, 
ri/icois, pp. 111-12). He dtivotod his life ta / 
scholarship and literature, interested himself * 
in politics, and was long at the head of the 
Jac<d)ite ])arty at Oxford. From want of 
Oiumun prudence ’ he twice in his life lost 
the opjiortunity of acquiring a very large 
fort une ‘ intlie most irreproachable manner/ 
ami owing to the sann» defect Iiis own for- 
tune became much imj)aircd {Anecdotes^ pp. 

2, 3), For a time lie acted as secretary to 
the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of Arran, 
when chancellors of the university, a mi ho was 
electoil principal of St. Mary llall in 1719. 
He resigned his seerfitaryship in 1722, when 
he stood for the parliamentary reproseiita- 
tiori 
foj 

A lawsuit about an esi ate in ( Jal way to which . 
he laid claim obliged him to go to Ireland in' 
1727. His learning, his turn for satire, and 
his hatred of the existing government re- ; , 
commended him to Swift. Ileiliougbt hiuttr / 
self jiijured in the course of his suit, and 
tacked his enemies in a mock-heroic pocnflu. 
ill tw^o books, called ‘ The Toast/ supposed 
to have beenoriginaily composed in Latinby , / 
a Ijaplander, ^ Fh*cderick Scliefter,’ and transs^ 
latecl into English, with notes and observa- 
tions, by ^ Peregrine O’Doiiald, Esq.’ The 
heroine, Mira/ is the Countess of Newburgh, 
who had secretly married as her third hus- 
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band Sir Thomas Smyth, King's uncle. It 
was published iu octavo at Dublin in 1732, 
a second volume being promised. Swift, 
after seeing the manuscript, declared that if 
he had rt‘.ad it when he was only twenty 
years of age he never would have written a 
satire. I fere upon ‘The Toast’ was com- 
pleted in four book.s, inscribed to S^^■ift, and 
printed in handsome quarto at Dondon in 
1736, with a frontispiece by 31. Gravelot ; it 
was reissued in 174/ and (jarriett, 1st 

■ ser. ii. 480, iii. 13, 4th scr. iv. 41 1, Gth ser. 
iii. passim). In his old age King regretted 
that ho had not expunged many of the pas- 
sages (Anrcdotf‘.<i, pp. 07-100), and at his 
death the remaining copies wei’ti btirnl ( N i- 
, CHOLS, Lit. Anecd. viii. 241). The poem was 
reissucfd withoul the annotations in Almon’s 
./ New Foundling Hospital of \Vi(.’ A key 
to the characters is given in William Davis’s 
‘ Second .Tourney round the Library of a 
Bibliomaniac,’ 1825, ]>p. 100-15, and an ana- 
lysis of It in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany ’ for .Inne 
1857, pp. Cl 0-25. About April 1737 King 
wrote a witty political paper called ‘ Common 
Sense,’ in which ho proposed a new scheme 
of government, to the people f)f Cor.sica fi.e. 
Great Britain], advising them to make their 
king of the same stuff of which the Indians 
fashion their god.s. He enclosed a eoj\y in a 
letter to Swift, but both were intercepted at 
the post-ollico( S wift, Worhn, ed. Scott, lH24, 
xix. 81). It seouns to be identical wit h ‘ An- 
tonietti ducis Cf)rseorum epistola ad t'orseos 
d© rege eligendo ’ included in King’s col- 
lected writings. Through King, Swift en- 
deavoured in tilt; ensuing ,I uly to arrange for 
the publication in Loudon of his ‘History of 
the Four Last Years of the ()uoen.’ King 
remonstrated, and ultimately Swift aban- 
doned the intention for a I ime (Pope, Works, 
ed. Elwin and Ctmrthope, vii. 3(5.3). In .Ta- 
nuary 17.38-5) Swift entrusted King Avith a 
copy of the A'erses on his own /loath, that 
they might be published in J^ondon. King, 
alannedatthe sat ire. upon AValpole and (),uceu 
Caroline, omitted more than a hundr(;d lines, 
‘ in deference,’ he said, ‘ to the judgment of 
Pope and other friends of Swift’s,' but greatly 
to Swift’s annoyance {ih. A iii. 444 : Swift, 
Works, xix. 176, J 75)). During the same year 
King met Nathaniel Hooke [q. v.] at Dr. 
Cheyne’s house at Bath, and often acted as 
his amanuensis while he was translating 
Ramsay’s ‘TraA'els of Cyrus’ (Nichols, Lit. 
A:necd. ii. 607). In this year also he issued 
his anonymous political satire cntitle/l ‘ Mil- 
toni Epistola ad I’ollionem ’ (Lord Polwarth), 
1738, fol., London, dedicated to Notes 

and Queru'S, 2nd ser. i. 255 ; A.ne.cdotes, p. 
151), of which a second edition appeared in 


1740 (Nicholb, Lit. Anecd. ii. 1.39). When 
honorary degrees were conferred upon the 
Duke of Hamilton, and Lords Lichfield and 
Orrery at Oxford in 1743, King delivered the 
Latin speeches, afterwards published as ‘Tres 
th'atiunculro habit® in Domo Convocationis. 
Oxon.,’4to, liondon, Oxford (printed), 174.3. 
The preface implies that he had been attacked 
by some anti-Jacobite canon. To keep up 
public interest in the affair. King himself 
Avrt>te ‘ Epistola Olmirgatoria ad Guilielmuin 
King, LL.D.,’ 4to, Londop, 1744, to which is 
attached a doggerel ‘ JCpistola Canonic! reve- 
rentli admo/liim ad Archi<|iaconum reveren- 
dum admodiim.’ Lastly appeared ‘ A Letter 
to a Friend occasioned by Epistola Objurgu- 
toria, ikC:, by S. P. Y. B.,’ 4to, Ijondon, 1744 ; 
the Avriter ])ret.ends to haA'O been wrongly 
credited AA'ith t he authorship of the ‘ Epi- 
stola.’ The ‘ Ijctter’ Avas doubtless by King, 
Avho thus in all probability created and Avroi e 
the AA'hole controversy (Notes and Qaeries, 
(5th ser. xi. 3.3-4). Soon after the rebellion 
of 174.5, King’ describ(;d the Duke of Cum- 
berland as a man‘qui t imet omnia pneter 
Deum.’ In 1748 he ridiculed EdAvard Benl- 
ham [q. v.], AV’ho had published a guide to 
intending students, in ‘ A Proposal for ])ub- 
lishing a Poetical Translation, both in Latin 
and lOnglish, of tho Reverend Mr. Tutor 
Bentham’s Lett it to a Young Gentleman of 
Oxford. By a Master of Arts,’ 4to, London, 
1748 (another edit. 8vo, 1749). 

At the opening of Radcliffe’s Library, on 
1.3 April 1749, King deliA'ercd a Latin speech 
iu the Sheldon ian '.riieatre, in whicli ho 
adroitly contriAed toexpi’ess his Jacobitism, 
He; introduced six times in his peroration 
tho AA^ord ‘ redeat,’ pausing each time for a 
consid(;rable sjiace, amid loud applause from 
a distinguished audience (Fitzmaurice, Life 

Lord Skelbume, i. 35). Thomas Warton, 
ill his ])oem ‘ The Triumph of Isis,’ eulo- 
gise.s King’s powers of oratory. The oration 
(printed in 1749, and again in 1750) gave 
rise to A’iolent attacks. King was charged 
with barbarous Latin, Jacobitism, and pro- 
pagation of sedition in the university. .Tohn 
Burton (1 096-1 771) [q. v.),cou8in and patron 
of EdAvard Bent ham, published some virulent 

‘ Remarks on Dr. li -’s Speech,’ by ‘ Phi- 

leleutherus Lond inensis,’! 750. King retorted 
savagely in‘Elogium Fam® inservions .Tncci 
Etonensis sivc tiiigantis ; or, the Praises of 
Jack of Eton, commonly called Jack tho 
Giant; collected into Latin and Jinglish 
Metre, after the Manner of Thomas Stern- 
hold, John Hopkins, John Burton, and 
others. To Avhich is added, a Dissertation 
on the Burtonian style. By a _ Master of 
Arts,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1760. Th# satire also at- 

v-,s. 
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tacks William Bowyer the younger [<j. v.l, 
who had said something . against Iving’^s 
latinity (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ii. 223-5). 
King further translated all the abusive names 
which Burton had bestowed on him, and the 
complimentary phrases applied by Burton to 
liimscdf, and printing tliownolecatalogiu! on a 
largo sluset of coarse paj)er, gave it to a scaven- 
ger to bo cried about. the streets of Oxford, 
Windsor, and Eton (fAnecdofru, pp.\153-7). 

King Avas presented to the Pretender in 
September 1760. The Pretender was tlieii 
paying a stealthy visit to England, and 
drank tea one evening at the doctoi-’s lodg- 
ings at Oxford. They subsequently corre- 
sponded, but as the intimacy advanced King 
came to dislike the Pi’etendor (^dj. ])p. 196 
2U). 

K ing took part in the memorable cont<!sl ed 
election for Oxfordshire in 1754, and Avas in 
consequence vigorously libelled, lie Avas ac- 
cused of having defrauded .sii))scrii)ers for 
books neA'er published to t he (extent of 1 ,500/., 
AVas taunted AV.ith haA'ing olti'ved himself to 
sale both in England and Ireland, ajid Avns 
accused of in-spiring the .facobite ‘ T.ondmi 
Ev'ening Post.^ During tlu! same year he 
published Avithout hi.s name a A’olume 
fanciful essays 'called ‘The Dreamer,’ 8vo, 
London, 1764, which was assaih.'d in the 
AAdiigpapers as tainted Avith Jacobitism. Tn 
P’ebruary 1765 King had tln^ pleasing duty 
of taking to .lohnson hi.s diploma of M.A., 
and fouruPin him a warm admirer of both 
his scholarship and politics (Boswell, Life 
of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, i. 279). During 
the same year ho replied to his assailants in 
a vigorously Avritten pamphlet entitled ‘Doc- 
tor King’s Apology ; or. Vindication of him- 
self from the several matters charged on him 
by the Society of Informer.s,’ 4to, Oxford, 
1766 (2nd and 3rd editions the same year). 
He retaliated warmly on the' authors of va- 
rious libels which had appeared in the ‘ Ea'ce- 
ing Advertiser,’ attacked a pe.stilent tract 
called * A Defence of the Rector and Eellows 
of Exeter College,’ and spoke severely of a 
canon of Windsor named Richard Blac<.iw, 
Blacow thereupon printed a ‘ I^etter to Wil- 
liam King, LL.D.,’ 8vo, 1766, in Avhich he 
sought to make King responsible for a Jaco- 
bite demonstration by some undorgraduattis 
in February 1747. 

On the Earl of Arran’s death the Jacobite 
Earl of Westmoreland was elected chancel- 
lor. At his installation on 7 July 1769 
King made a speech, at which Johnson 
clapped his hands till they Avere sore’(Bo.s- 
WELL, i. 348). A collective edition of his 
writings was published as ‘Opera Guilielmi 
King,’ 4to, London, 1700 (cf. Notes and 
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Qtieries, 6th ser. ix. 14). King publicly 
severed his connection Avith the Jacobite 
jarty in 1761, Avhen he accompanied a de- 
jutation from the university to present the 
ting with an address of congratulation on his- 
marriage. He A\ ns personally introduced to 
the king by Lord Shelburne. Ilis desertion 
did not escapt! censure (yinecdoies, pp. 189- 
196). 

A( the Encamia of 1763 King, amid great ' 
applause, (Itilivcrcd an oration Avith all bis 
Avonicd animal ion ami grace. Churchill, who 
Avas present , condescended to apprOA'e of his 
style, but afterwards ,sr»eered at his ‘piebald 
Latin’ in the ‘t5indidate’ (NiClIOLS, Lit* 

! A?iecd. viii. 236). 

I King died on .‘JO Dec. 1763, and was buried 
I on 6 Jan. following at Ealing, Middlesex 
i (Lysons, ii. 2.‘J6), Avhere he had resided for 
many years on an estate called Newby, near 
the church, lb' Avas also lessee of the roc-* ’ 
lory of lOaliirg (Faulknek, Hist, of lirent^ ' 
ford, Arc,, 1846, pj). 177, 248). His hearty 
haA'ing' been enclosed in a siU'er urn, AA'as de- 
posited by bis own directions in the chapel 
of St. 31ary Hall, Avbenr there is a monu- 
ment to bis mejtiory, Avith a Latin epitaph 
Avrittcii by bitiKself (Wood, (Colleges and 
Jfftlls, ed. Gntcli, p. 676). His .son, Charles 
King, born about, 1711, Avas M.A. of St. Mary • 
Hall, atid in holy orders (Fostek, . 

O.ron. 1716-1886, ii. 791). His daughter. 
Dorothy married William Melmoth the 
younger (1710 1799) [q. a'.] (Nicuols, Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 41). 

Assisted b\' tJie contributions of old mem- 
bers of St . Mary Hall, King ntbuilt the east 
j side of the, quadrangle, and added a ncAV 
room to the principal’s lodgings (Wood, CW- 
lege.'i, &c., p. 67-1 ). 

King wrote also an inscription for the col- 
lection of statues presented to the uniA'crsity 
in 1756 by Ihi! Countess DoAvager of Pomfret 
(Wood, Aritif/ut/ic.s of O.iford, ed. Gutch, 
vol. ii. ])t, ii. ]>. 81 1 ) ; an ‘ Elogium ’ in 1758 
on CheA'alier .Tohn 1’aylor the oculist, of 
Avhich he printed a few copie.s to oblige his 
friends (A/iecdofrs, j). 136), and an epitaph 
on Beau Nash (/A p. 248). His posthumous 
‘ Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
own Times,’ 8\'o, London, 1818 (2nd edit., 
18J9), mostly written in his seventy-sixth 
year to beguile the languor of a sick-room, 
and edited for the benefit of tAA'o of his lady 
relatives by I’hilip Bury Duncan [jj. v.} 
{Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. 126), sliow him to 
Iiavc been a man of sense, acuteness, and!' 
cultivation. Throughout his life he was a 
water-drinker {Anecdotes, p. 11). 

There is a striking likeness of King in 
the orator’s rostrum in Worlidge’s picture 




ol' the installation of Lord Westuioroland. 
His portrait by Williams hangs in tin) pic- 
1 nn* gallery at Oxford (Nituioj.s, Lif. Anecd, 
viii. l?4l ; Wool*, Antiffidtu's, ike,., vol. ii. pt. 
ii. p. 977). It was engraved by Kabnr ; an- 
other portrait by Hudson was engraved by 
MacArdell ; both are in mezzotint (Evans, 
Vat, of Jung raved Portraits, i. 197). 

.^Nichols’s Lit. Anoed. ii. 007 .] G, G. 

. KING, WILIJAM (1 701-1 7<>9), inde- 
pendent minister, was born in Wiltsliire on 
9 June 1701, and educated at a local school, 
and af’tiu’wards at the university of Utrecht. 
Ho pa.ssed his trials there, returned to Eng- 
land in 17lH, and wa.s at once called by' the 
independent church at Chesham, Ibicking- 
fthire, where he was oi'dained on 'Jo April 
]72o. He. removed to Loudon in 1740, and 
on 14 Feb. in that y ear became pastor of the 
independent church in Hare C.'ourt, Alder.s- 
gato Street, as successor to Kamind Hruce. ; 
Shortly' afterwards he received from a S(;ot fish , 
university a dijiloma creating- him D.D. On 
14 .fan. 1748 he was clio.sen .Merchants’ lec- ; 
turer at Pinners’ Hall, where he <lied on i 
3 March 1709. llewa.s buried in Ibinliill { 
Eields.. i{esi<les 192 lecture.s at I'inners’ 
Hall, of which at liis death ho Ava.s the elde.st 
lecturer, he delivered evening lectures at 
Silver Street and Lime Street chapels. An 
oil-jmrtrait of King, which has been (mgraved 
by IlopAvood, i.s pre.served in the vestry at 
Hare Court. 

[Masgravo’s Obituaries; Wilson’s I)i.ss('ntin.g 
Chiirelies, iii. 299 ; Jones’s Ihinhill 
p. 13 j; ]*]vai5s’s Ciif. of lOngraved IVirtraits, i. 
196; Ciont. Mag. 1769, p. 1(58; Loudon Mag. 
.1769, p. 333 ; Funeral .Sermon by Jlr. Janies 
Watson, from I.saiah lx. 19.] T. S. 

KING, WIJ.LTAM ( 1780-1 8(>6), pro- 
moter of co-opcrati<iu, born at Iji-swich on 
.17 April 1780, was the .so7i of the Rev. John 
.King, many years master of the Ipswich 

g rammar school. He was educated at Peter- 
ouse, Cambridge, of which he became a fel- 
low. He graduated B.A. in 1809 (as twelfth 
wrangler), M.A. in 1812, licemsed by the uni- 
versity n June 1817, and commenced M.D, 
.at Cambridge in 1 819. 1 lo became a fellow of ■ 
the Koyal College of Physicians in 1820, and , 
delivered the Harveiaii oration in I84.*l. He j 
wasforatimeprivatetutorof Lord Overstone, j 
who highly esteemed him. In 1823 he .settled ; 
at Bi'ighto'u,and became known as a writer on i 
co-operation and .social queations. King, who : 
was remarkable for his conversational power, 
obtained the coiilidence of L>vdy Byron. He . 
was l«er adviser in schemes for improving the I 
condition of the poor upon her estates, and ; 
she actively promoted the co-operative sys- j 
tern, of which ho was a remarkable advocate. | 
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I from May 1828 to .1 uly' 18.30 he wi-o( o a small 
j monthly periodical, entitled ‘The Co-f>])era- 
I tor,’ the first which boi*o that name. No such 
publication before or since has excelled it in 
simplicity, persuasiveness, or in gra.-^j) of the 
ethical and economical principles to which 
the name of ‘ co-operation ’ was first given. 
Thoiigh each number consisted but of four 
page's, pu)di.shed at 1/Z., and issued anony- 
mously', it was the most influential publica- 
! tion of the kind at that time. Lady By ron 
' lel't 300/. with n view to publishing a selt'c- 
tion of King’s writings. This has not yet 
bi'en a(le<]nately done. 

King died «t Brighton on 20 Get, lS(>o. 
He was consulting physician to the .Susse.x 
t'onnly Ho.spitul (T842-l8(>l), and fir.sl pre- 
sident of the Brigliton ‘ Medical (Tiirin’gicul 
Society .’ J iesides the‘ L'o-o]jerator,’he wrote : 
‘Tlie institutions of Do Fellenberg,’ 1842: 
‘Medical h]ssiiy's,’ 18 .j 0 ‘Address to (be 
Provinciiil Medical Surgical .Society,’ l.'-'ol ; 
an ‘ J'J.s.s!iy on Scrofula,’ in Huj ‘ Medical Ga- 
zetto;’ and (posthumous) ‘ Thoughts 011 the 
Teaching of Christ,* 1872. 

I.Miink’s Coll, of Pliys, iii. 226; Gent. Mag. 
1865, ii. 797; porson.al kjiowJedge,] G. J. TI. 

I KING, WILLIAM (l.SOO-1886), gcolo- 
! gist, was bom at llartle]) 0 ()l, lJurbam, in 
j A])ril 1809, and became in 1841 curator of 
I the Museum of Natural History at New- 
I custle-on-Tyno ; he was also lecturer on geo- 
i logy in 1 he school of medicine there.t In J 840, 

I on the foundation of Queen’s College, Cal- 
j way, he was Jippointed professor of geology, 

I ami oi’ganised the forniatioji of t he geological 
' museum. In 1870 the Qnoon’s University of 
Ireland conferred on him its first honorary 
degree of D.Sc. In 1882 thes professorship 
of natural history was added to King’s other 
' dnt ies, but he resigned in 1883, The college 
nominated him emeritus professor of geology, 
mineralogy, and natural liistory, and pre 
sented him with a te.stimonial. King died 
_ at (.llenoir, T'aylor’s Hill, Galway, on 24 J uno 
1880, and was buried in the Galway new 
cemetery. Ho was married, and left issue. 
King’s chief work was his ‘Monograph of 
the IVrmian Fossils,’ published by fbe Pa- 
heontographical Soeiety, London, 1850. Ho 
also contributed a large number of papers on 
geological subjects to various scientific jour- 
nals ; a catalogue will be found in the printed 
‘ Catalogue of the Library of Queen’s College, 
Galway’ (1877), pp. 403-8. With J. H. 
llownoy lie published ‘ An Gld Chapter of 
the Geological Record, with a now Inter- 
pretation,’ London, 1881, 8yo..l 

[Nature, 1 July 1886y private information.] 

J. 
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Kinghorn 

KINGHORN, JOSl':Pll (1766-1882), 
])iirticuliiv bnptist ministor, was bom at 
( iat.»'.sh«‘acl-on-Tyne, Durham, on 17 .Tan. 

1 7 <5(5, J 1 is lather, David Kinghorn (h. 3 Oct. 
1737; d. 18 Feb. 1822), was a shoomaliur 
and b!i])tist preacher at Xewcastle-on-Tyne, 
who svas ordained on I May 1771 as minisler 
of a Ijapfist congregation at liurton-Bisbop, 
Fast Biding of YorKshire, where he n'maiiied 
till .Inly 1769, Avhenhe retired to Norwich. 
.loM'pli was his eldest sou by bis second wife, 
I'dizabetli {(L 26 .Tan. ISIO, aged 72), second 
d ; i iig liter of J ose])l i J opl in g o f Sa 1 1 e.y , co , 1 ) u r- 
ham. Alter four yeans’ schooling, Kinghorn 
was t aken on trial us a])prentiee to wa1 eh- and 
clock-making at Hull in 1779, 1ml. in March 
178] hecame a clci’k inthe white-lead works at 
FIs wick, Northumberland. In April 17s.‘’»l)e 
was ba^itisod by bis father at lbirton-1 lisbop, 
and looked foj>waril to entering the minisi ry. 
He made the acquaintance of liobert Hall 
( 1 764-1831 ) [q. v.], and bad t liouglits of join- 
ing him at the unlversily of Aber<leen. On 
20 Aug. 1781 ho entered the ba])tista<‘ademy 
at Bristol, under Caleb Ev'ans, D.D. Among 
bis fellow-students Ids most intiuinte friend 
was James Hinton, father of John Howard 
Hinton [tpv.] On leaving tlie aeadt.-my be 
ministered for several mouths (from ^luy 
17H.S) at Fairford, Gloucesti'rsldre. He re- 
ceived an invitation from the bapti.st con- 
gregation at Si. Mary’s (8iapel, Norwich, so 
culled because it is situate in the (larisli of 
St. Mary-iu-Coslany. On 27 Mantli 1789 he 
.sell led in Norwich, and was ordained on 
20 *May 1790. 

Kinghorn’s ministry at Norwich, which 
la.st ed till his death, w'us one of much public 
usefulness. Ho was fumed for the unci ion ; 
of his preaching, and his po^ver of apt illu-s- 
tralion was noted by Fdwaivl Irving. His 
old chapel was replaced in 1811 by a very ! 
handsome stmeturo on the same site. On 
2 Ang. 1804 he was invit ed to the headship 
of the Northern Baptist Academy, then on • 
the point of being established in Bradford, 
but he preferred pastoral work. In a contro- , 
ver.sy with Robert Hall, tf^iich began in 18 1 0, 
be took the side of close communion, making 
adult baptism a term of participation in the ' 
Lord’s Supper. He made mission journeys 
to Scotland in 1818 and 1822, and in every 
enterprise connected with his own body ho | 
played a prominent part. The intellectual 
life of Norwich was in his time considerable. 
From 1790 he was a member of a ‘ spcculal ive 
society,’ of which William Taylor [q.v.J, the 
German scholar, was the leading spirit, and in 
whicli the cultured Roman catholic was wol- ; 
corned along with the representatives of all | 
protestaut churches). In later life Kinghorn 1 


Kinglake 

gave much time to Hebi-ew and rabbinical 
studies. He died uuniarried on I Sept. 1832, 
and was buried on 7 Sept, in the vestibule 
of St. Mary’s (lb a pel ; .loseph .lohn Gurney 
[q.v.], the quaker philanthropist, spoke at 
lii.s funeral; the .'<i‘rmou was preached by 
Jolin Alexander, mini.sler of Prince’s Street 
congregational eliiireli. 

A list of twenty of Jiis publications is given 
by Wilkin, incliuling: l.‘A Defence of Infant 
l»a])tisin it.s be.st, eonfulation,’ .Kcc., Norwich, 
1796, 12nio, 2. ‘ Pnlilie Woivliip,’ ifcc., Nop- 
Avicl), 1800, l2ino. 3. ‘Addrt'ss . . . on 
Glnircli Comimmioii,’ vS^c., ]?^rwbdi, 1803, 
Isl.q, 18*21. I. ‘ .\ rgiiinents . . .againstthe 
Bonian Calbolii; l)o<'1rine.s,’ .'te., Norwich, 
1801. 6. ‘Serious Gon.sidrTations addressed 

to the Hon.se of Isr.-iel,’ Ac., JSlI, 12mo. 
I). ‘ 4’iie .Aliraele.s of .Jesus not ])tM*fonned by 
tin? ])ow('rof llie Sbembamjiborasb,’ Ac., 1812. 

7. ‘ Seri[»l iiral Aigmnents for the Divinity of 
( 'Iirisl Ac., Norwicli, i8|.‘{, 12ino; lSl4,8vo. 

8. ‘Advice ... to ^'oung .M inisler.s,’ Ac,, 

Norwich, 1811^ I2mo. t*. ‘ Baptism a Term, 
of Communiim,* Norwicli, 18J<5, 8vo ; two 
editions same year ; 1876, 8vo; al-so ‘ /V Do- 
fence ’ of this, N’orwieli, 1820, 8 vo. 10. ‘ Prac- 
lical (’aulions to Sliidents,’ A'c., Norwich, 
1817, 8vo. 1 1. ‘ riie Argument in support of : 
Tnfant Baptism from . . , (Jircumcision,’ Ac. 
1823, 12nio. 12. ‘ Arguineut.s . . . agaimst 
Mixial Gommunion,’ Ac., 1827, 12mo. 

13. ‘Sketch of the File of the Rev. Isaac Slee,’. 
Ac., 1827, l2mo. 14. ‘ RemMrk.s on . . . the 
A^isible t/hurcli,’ Ac., Norwich, 1829, 12mo. 
He edited Robertson’s ‘ Glavi.s Peutatcuchi,’ 
Ac., Norwich, 1824, Svo, and the 9th (1814) 
and JOth (1827) editions of A.sh ami Fvans’s 

‘ Collection of ] lymn.s ’ { 1769), lli.s sermon 
on the ‘ Sejiarate Slate ’ is in v<d. ii. of the 
‘ British Preacher,’ 1831. Wilkin enumerate.s 
twelve of his uiqmblisht'd manuscripts, chielly 
controversial. The catalogue of ld.s library 
was published at Norwich, J 833, Svo. 

[Wilkin’s Jo.seijh Kinghorn. 186.3; Browne’s 
Bist.Congr. Norf. and Suif. 1877,p. 652; Todd’s 
Brief Histor. Sketch of tlnr Bapti.st. (yhurch in St- 
^Mary’s, Norwich [ 1888], pp. 14 sq ; Julian's Dic- 
tionary of Hymiiology, I8U2, p. 112.] A. (r. 

KINGHORNE, tliird Fakl of. [See 
Lion, Patrick, 1642 1(596,] 

KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER WIL- 
fJAM ( 1809 1891), historian of the Crimean 
war, born .6 Aug. 1809, Svas the eldest son of 
William Kinglake, banker and solicitor, of. 
Taunton, Somerset, by Mary, daughter of 
Thoma.s Woodforde, esq., of Taunton. H' 
had two brothers, Robert Artliur and 
Ilamilton. The Kinglake family is ®wr- 
have been of Scottish origin, the f* a de- 
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name bein|^ K inloch, and to have come to 
Ihigland in the reign of James I, and settled 
in Somerset. It there acquired the estate of 
Saltmoor, which descended to the historian. 

Kinglake says of his mother: ‘The most 
humble and pious of women was yet so proud 
a mother that she could teach her first-born 
son no Watt.s’s hymns, no collects for the 
day; she could teach him in earliest child- 
hood no less than this — to find a home in his 
•saddle and to lov’c old Homer and all that 
Homer sang’ {Eot/ien, chap, iv.) The J lomer, 
he adds, was trope’s. He retained his skill 
in horsemanship, and though he did not gain 
the usual scholastic honours, he certainly 
acquired a classical refinement of taste. He 
was educated at Eton under K«'jite, of whom 
he has left a most characteristic ])ortrait {ih. 
ch. xviii.), and in 1828 lie entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Ho was the college 
contemporary and friend of Thackeray and 
.Lord Tennyson. Ho became Ji.A. in 18.‘{2, 
and M.A. in 18.'}0. Ho cntorod Lincoln’s Inn 
on 1-1 April 1832, and was called to the bar 
on 5 May 1837. He had about 18.3o made 
the Eastern tour dcscrilx'd al'tcrwai’d.s in 
‘ Eothen, or 'IVacos of Travid brought honu! 
from the East.’ The Motliloy of that book 
was Lord Pollington. Mys.sori, his dragi>- 
man, wa.s an hotel-kooj)er at Constantinople 
during the Crimean war. The book, as the 
preface informs us, was the result, of a third 
attempt after he had twice faihsl to satisfy 
himself, and did Jiot appear until 18-14. It 
showed Kinglake to be a must or of a most re- 
fined style and subtle humour, although he 
thinks it necessary to ajiologise turthcjiossihle 
failure of his attempts to subdue the ‘almost, 
boisterfius tone ’ of the original writing. Ho 
has endeavoured, ho adds, and he thinks suc- 
cessfully, to e.\clud<' iVoju it ‘all vulnahle 
matter derived from t he works of others.’ Jn 
truth, though the book was rather absurdly 
compared with the ordinary records of travel, 
it is more akin to Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey,’ and is a delightful record of per- 
sonal impressions rather than oiitward facts. 

Although a barrister, and obtaining some 
little employment ns a conveyancer, King- 
lake cared little for his profession. lie had 
always been interested in military history, 
and in 1845 he went to Algiers and accom- 
panied the flying column of St. Arnaud, 
whom ho afterwards described from per- 
sonal knowledge (^InvaKwn of the Crimea, 
vol. ii. ch. i.) In 187)4 he followed the 
English expeflilion to the Crimea, and was 
Ww^sent at the battle of the Alma (20 Sept. 
conaii> fall from his pony on the morning 
she ttcUday |ji„^ Ip Lor<l Uaglan, 

tern, oi vir^p^ined to be near, and ho dined with 


Raglan in the evening. He stayed with the 
army until the opening of the sie?ge. In 18o() 
Lady Raglan asked him to undertake t he 
history of tlie campaign, and communicated 
to him all the papers in lier posse-ssion. 
Kinglake undert.ook the task, and execut ed 
it with extraordinary care. He made tho 
most elaborate inquiiy into every incident 
of t he war, carefully compared all the avail- 
able evidence, and spared no labour iu polish- 
ing the style! of his narrative. The first two 
volumes of tlio ‘Invasion of the Crimea’ 
app('ar«!d in 18(!3, the third and fourth in 
18()<S, the fifth in 1 875, the sixth in 1880, 
and the seventh and eighth in 1887. Tho 
scale! upon wliich he xvorked xvus probably 
exces.sive', anel, a.s the interest in tlm war 
dficlined, readers hael less patience with the 
full devseni)tie)n of minute incidents. His 
.strong pre-jiidice'S, especially his moral indig- 
liatioii against. Napoh'on 111 and his loyalty 
le) his frie-nel Jjorel Raglan, gave a party 
tone to the: narrative, for which allowance 
must he made!. Military experts have found 
fault with .some\ of the judgments of an ama- 
teur in war, though admitting his skill in 
de'aling even with technical details. His 
friend Abreiliam Hayxvard defended him in 
‘Mr. Kinglake anel the Quarterlys,’ 1803. 
Tho liti'rary ability in any case i.s remark- 
able ; the s]»irit of the xvriting is never 
que'nched by the mas.se.s of diplomatic and 
military information; tho occa.sional por- 
trait.s of remarkable men are admirably 
incisive; the style is invariably polished to 
the lust de_‘gree, and the narrative as luciel as 
it is animated, Kinglake in 1857 was elected 
in the libenil interest for Biddgewater. He 
hclel his sciit until 1808, in which year he 
was unseated upon petition and tho borough 
disfranchised. Kinglake himself, however, 
was entirely incapable of the slightest com- 
plicity iu the corruption xvhich was disclosed, 
atid xvas only too innocent to suspect its 
existence. A weak voice and feeble delivery 
prevented him commanding the attention of 
the house. He took a part, however, in de- 
fending all those whom he hold to be victims 
of oppression. He moved tho first amend- 
ment to tho Con.spirncy Rill in 1858, and in 
1860 vigorously denounced the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice. 

During many years Kinglake was fully oc- 
cupied by bis liistory. He lived in Hyde Wirk 
Place, and was a member of the Travellers’ 
and the Athemeum Clubs. He constantly 
dined at the Athenreum, in company xvith ; 
liis friends, Abraham Hay ward[q.v.], Thomas 
Chenery [q. v.], and Sir Heiiry Runbury, 
A singularly gentle and attractive manner 
covered without concealing the generosity 
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of sontimont and cliiv'iilrous sense of honour 
which prompted Ids eloquent denunciations 
of wrong-doinjf.' Ho suffered nt the last from 
cancer of the tongue, and boro with admir- 
able patience sufferings happily not .very 
long protracted. Ho died on 2 Jan. 1^11. 
He requested his executor, Dr. J. H. King- 
lake, to * prevent t he publication of any writ- 
ings of his that might bo found,’ and destroy 
all such papers as ^vero not necessary to be 
pniserv'ea. j 

Kinglake is said to have contributed to 
the ^ Owl,’ with which his friend Laurence 
Oliphant was connected; and he wi'ote an 
article upon Mine, de Lafayette in ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ for September 187 l’. He 
wrote two ui*ticlo.s in tlie ‘ (^tiarl ludy l’e\ lew,’ 
one upon I he ‘ llights of Women ’ ( Decem- 
ber 1844), the other ‘ The Mediterranean a 
Krencli Lake ’ (March 1 84o'). His only o( u«!r 
works aro mentioned above. 

[Times, 3 Jan. 1891 ; Blackwood’s JMagazino 
for February 1891.1 L. .8. 

KINGLAKE, KOBE 1 IT, M. 1 >. ( 1 7(5.", 
1842), medical writer, born in 1 7fi.">, graduated 
M.l). at Gottingen, and also studi(>d at J'Min- 
burgh. After practising for some years as a 
surgeon at Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, he 
remov'od to Chiiton-upon-Polden, Somersid, 
and in 1802 to Taunton in the same county. 
At Taunton ho IVeiiuenfly attended ])uhlic 
meetings and made many eloipienf. six'eehes 
in supiiort of thd first lleform Bill, lie died 
on 2G Sept., 1842 at West Monkton rectory, 
near Taunton, the residence of his son, the 
Bev. W. 0. Kinglake (OeNf. Mm/. 1812, ii. 
550). He was a member of the Hoyal Medical 
vSociety of Edinburgh, the I’hysical Society 
of Gottingen, and other learned bodies. 

Kinglake attracted considerable attention 
by liis writings on gout, in which he advo- 
cated the cooling treatment . His first papers 
on the subject appeared in 1801 and 180.‘i 
in the ‘Medical and Physical .fournal’ (Nos. 
03 and 48). His views were combated by 
Wadd, W. Perry, John Hunt, .T. King, and 
others. Ho replied to his antagonists in : 

1 . ‘ A Dissertation on Gout’ (wit li appendix), 
8vo, London, 1804. 2. ‘ lleply to Mr. Edlin’ 
two Cases of Gout,' 8vo, Taunton, 1804. 
8. ‘ Additional Cases of Gout,’8vo, Taunton, 
1807. 4. ‘ Stricture.s on Mr. Parkinson’s Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Cure of Gout. ; 
. . . To which are added, ’Tw'o Ijcftors to j 
Dr. Ilaygarth, containing llemarks on the i 
Opinions he has lately published on Acute 
Rheumatism,’ 8vo, .Taunton, 1807. He also 
published some curious ‘ Observations on the 
Medical Efiects of Digitalis’ in the ‘ Medical 
and Physical Journal’ for 1800, iii. 120. In 


Macnish’s ‘ Anatomy of Drunkennos.s,’ tln*ro 
is a short article by the author on Kinglake’s 
experiment with el her. 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

KINGSBOROUGH, Viscount. [See 
Kino, Edwaud, 1705*18.17.] 

KINGSBURY, \yrLJ.rAM (1744- 
1818), di.s.senting minister, was born in 
Bishop.sgato Street, London, on 12July 1744. 
On the death of his father, 'i'homas Kings- 
bury, in 1753, he wu.s placed at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, but .sonu^ two yeai's later 
received a nomination from Sir John Bar- 
nard [q. v.l for Chri.st’.s Hospital. Leaving 
there in 17.58 he entered the congregational 
academy at Mile ICnd, where he studied under 
.John (Joiider [q. v.] and Thomas Gibbous 
[<j. V.] After much mental conflict ho was 
converted toward.s the close of 1700, preached 
hi.s first .s(*rmon at Ih'thnal Green in August 
17G3, and wa.s oialained iniiii.ster to the inde- 
]K>ndeiit congrf'gation nt Southamjiton on 
8 Aug. 17(55. 'J’horelu! remained some forty- 
five yi-ai’s, at tnicf ing a large congregation by 
the evident caruo.st ness of his preaching. lit 
1770, wIkui .lolin Howard the philanthropist 
was at Southampton, Kingsbury laid the 
fVmndation.s of a lifelong intimacy with him, 
and contributed some particulars to the life 
of Howard bv .lames Baldwin Brown the 
elder [(j. v.] Anot her close friend was .John 
Newton[r]. V.], the intimateof the pbetCow- 
per. Kingsbury wa.s a strong supporter of the 
movement which developed into the London 
3lissiouary Society, and in 1790 he drew 
up by request a circular letter of appeal 
to the inde])cndoiit cliurclies throughout the 
country. Some disparaging remarks let fall 
in a sermon by Richard Mant, D.D., rector 
of All Souls’, Southampton, in this same 
year, drcAv from King.shury his one contro- 
versial work, ‘ The- Manner in which Pro- 
testant Dissenters perform Prayer in Public 
Worship vindicated,’ London, 1700, 12mo ; 
the tract, rapidly passed throngli two editions. 
In 1809 Kingsbury, who had since 1772 con- 
ducted a small school in addition to his? 
pastoral duties, found himself unequal to his ^ 
work. He formally resigned hi.s pastorate on 
29 .1 Illy in that year, Avhmi a stipend of 200/. 
per annum, of which he would only accept- 
J 20/., was offered him. He died at Caversham 
on 1 8 Feb. 181 8, and a mural tablet waserected ' 
f.o hi.s memory in t he independent chapel at 
Southampton. King.shury married in Novem- 
ber 1768 a Miss Andrews, daughterof Morde-: 
cai Andrews, an independent minister in Lon- . 
don, by whom a son, Thomas, and, a daugh- 
ter, Sarah, who married one Jameson, sur-; 
vived him. A memoir, together with a de- 
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votioiiiil diary kept by Kingsbury durinff the 
latter years of bis life, was publislieu by 
John JJiillar of Southampton in 1819. 

Kingsbury published, besides the work 
raentionod above, a number of funeral ser- 
mons. A copy of one, which is not meni ioned 
in the British Musenin Uatalogne, on the 
‘ Life, Labors, and I)e]>arture of the llov. 
KdAVurd Asliburner,’ deliv'ered at I’onlu in 
Dorset, 9 July 1801, is in Dr. Williams’s 
^ Library. Anolht.‘rst‘nnou,publish('d in 1780, 
. on ‘Tlu' Siekiuiss and IJecoveiw of King 
Hezekiah,’ was ‘ oeeasioiu'd by the hnj»py 
recovi'iy of his Majesty ’ ((reorge III ). 

[Life by Jtullar; Wilson’s Dissoiiting Churohe.s, 
i, 190, ii. <510, lii. *503 ; Uiog. Diet, of Living Au- 
thors, ]>. 190; Brown’.s Life of Howard, p. 101 ; 
Darling's (’yelop. llibl. 1732; Morison’s Alis- 
Biunarv Fathers.] T. S. 

KINGSeOTE, irENllV nonEHT(l8()i>- 
1880), jdiilanthropist, was born on ’Jo May 
1892. Lie Ava.s second son of Thomas Kings- 
cote (<■/, 1811), who wa.s brother of Uolawt 
Kingseote of Kingscot e, (Tlouce.st('.r.shire ; his 
mother wa.s Harriet, fourth daughter of Sir 
Ifoury reyton of Jlodington in tin; same 
county, lie was edneattid at Harrow, and 
early became aericloder and rider to hounds. 
He wa.s si.v feet live inches in In.-ighl. He 
played hi.s first match at Ijord’s on 21 May 
1823. Tn 1827 he was elected president of (lie 
Marylebone Cricket (fiiih. A narrow esoa])e 
from drowning turmal his attention to reli- 
gions matters; he became, a friend of lli.sho]) 
Blomfield, and with him was' instrnniental 
in founding the Church of England Scrij)- 
ture Ktiadi'rs’ Associat ion and tln^ Mctro]>o- 
litan Vi.sitiiig and llelief Association, of 
which he was a trustee all his life. In 1810 
be published a jannpldet-h'tter to the Arcli- 
bisliop of Cant<n’hurv on (lie needs of the 
chnrch, which ran ihroiigli scvc'nd editions, 
and in it he urged the extension of lay agency 
and the foundation of new hi.shopric.s. In 
18IG ho helped to found the Soiitliwark 
fund for .schools and clinrches, ;md in 1<S-I7 
bo helped in alleviating the distress in Ire- 
land. He .sent out supplit's to the troops 
during t he, Crimean war. In 1808 Kingseote 
wa.s one of the fonnder.s of tlio British and 
Colonial EinigTation Society; he was also ; 
the founder of the scheme for e.stabllshing , 
workshop.s for the indigent blind, which was 
not very eucce.ssful, and of the National : 
Orphan A.sy him at llain Common. Kings- 
eote died on 13 July 1882. He married, on ■ 
11 July 1833, Ilairiet Elizabeth Tower of 
Weald Hall, E-s-sex, and by her bad three 
sons and five daughters. 

[Times, 14 July 1882; Lilly white’s Cricket 
Scores and Biographies, i. 468 ; Box’s English j 
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j Caiuo of Cricket, p. 101; Tsiinrod’.s Ifunting 
I Tour, p. 198 ; Mon of the licign ; Burke's Liiubnl 
j Gentry.] AV. A. J. A. 

KINGSDO WN, Lord. ( 8ee Pun » k uton- 
LgkAi, TttoMA.s, 1793-1807.] 

I KINGSFORD, Miw. ANNA (ISIO- 
j I <888), doct or of medicine and roligiou.s writer, 

I daiigliti'r of .Tolin Bonus, was born at Mary- 
; land Point, Stratford, Essex, 10 Sept. 1810, 
and was bu])tiscd Annio. She married in 
l.S<!7 Algernon ({odfrey Kingsford,' viiair of 
: At chain, Shropshire. From 1868 to 1872 
she wrote storie.s in the ‘ Penny Po.st,’ signed 
; Ninon Kingsford and Mr.s. Alg'emon Kings- 
ford. In 1870 she was received into the 
, Homan catholic chnrcli by Cardinal Manning, 
and .she adopted the clirislian names Annie 
, Mary .Magtlalen Maria Johanna. In 1872. she 
purchased and edited in her own name ‘ The 
1 Lady’s Own l*apei*,’in which she .strenuously 
j su])portod the movement against viviseetion, 
i but she gave U]) the pajier in 1873, and in 1874 
went to I’iiris to e<nnmeucc medical studiias. 
On 22 .Inly 1880 she received the degree of 
M.D. from (lie faculty of Pari.s. She had then 
adopted vegetarian principle.^, and the title of 
her t h<-si s was ‘ l)i“ I’lil i mentat ion v6g6tale chez 
riinmme ; ’ tin’s, translated and enlarged, was 
pul)lish('(l in London, 188], as ‘The PeiTiu-t 
Way in Diet..’ Mrs. Kingsford soon engaged 
in the active ])raclic‘e of a London physician, 
hut her attention was largely devoted to 
mystical subjects. She became president of 
the 'I’lieosophical Society in 1883, and founded 
inlHSIthe Hermetie Society. Inl887 acold 
caught while vi.sit ing M. Pasteur’s laboratory 
on a snowy day devclojied into pulmonary 
consumption. She removed to the Riviera 
without, benefit, and, returning to London, 
died at Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, 
22 Feb. 1 888, being buried in Atcham church- 
yard. »SliB left a daughter. 

Tn person .Mrs. Kingsford was singulaidy 
beautiful; as a doctor .she was very vsucce.s.sful 
with women ; .she also was one of the piomHUvs 
in the cause of ( lie higher education of women. 
Much doubt exists as to the faith in which .she 
died. Her aim as a religious teacher wa.s to 
reconcile (.fijristianity with her own mystical 
theories, and to bring prominently forward 
the connection of Christianity with eastern 
faiths, a connection which had in her opinion 
boon long obscured. The Hermetic Society 
still exists in this country, and has a certain 
following in the United States. 

Mrs. Kingsford’s chief works were : 1. ‘ Bea- 
trice, a Tale of the Early Christians,’ Lon- . 
don, J 863, 12mo, remarkable on account of 
the youthful age of the authoress. 2. ‘ River 
Reeds,’ a volume of verso/ anon., London, 
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1 8<i(>. ‘ Till' I’orCi'cI- Way, or the Findmjy of 
Clivist,’ London, 1SS2, 4to; revised od. 1887; 
8rd i-il. 18‘.K); iii this work Mr. ICdward 
Miiitliind assisted. 4. ‘The Virgin of the 
World,’ translated, with a preface, from 
‘ Tlcnin's Miircnriiis Trismcgiatus,’ 1885, 4to. 
5. ‘ Ast rology Ihoologised,’ 1886,4to,are])rint, 
wltli a preface, of a work of Valent ine Wei- 
gelins. t), ‘ Health, I’eaiily, and the Toilet,’ 
London, 1886, 8vo (2nd ed. same year), .a 
reprint of letters which apjieared, 1884 6, in 
the ‘Lady’s Pictorial.’ These occasioni'd 
SOUK' ailverse criticism, as sanctioning arti- 
ficial aids to beauty. IVistlianioiis, and edited 
by -Mr. Fdward Maitland, were: 7. * Dreams 
and Dream Stories,’ 1888, 8vo. 8. ‘Clothed 
Avil h (he Sun, ’New York, 1881), 4to, acnrious 
collection of what are termed hy tlie editor 
‘ illuminations,’ 

ITiines, 27 Feb. 1888; Lady’s Fictoriai, 
li IVIareh 1888 (portrait from a jiliotograpli and 
retninisi'cnces by Mrs. J‘\>nw!clv-l\riller) ; 'J’ablet, 
1SS<S (lott or.s from Mr, Lihvard Jrait land a.s to 
Avhel.lier IVtiAS. Kingsford died in the catliolio 
Liilli); Ifays’s Wbuu'ii of the Day; priA'ute in- 
formation. ) W. A. J. A. 

KINGSLAND, Vi.sbot; vis. [See 1 I.vkn i:- ; 
w.via,, Ni< 'll OL.\s, 1592 - ItiOd, fir.sl Viscoi nt; ■ 
D.vk.newall, Ni<mioi..vs, 1068-1725, thinl • 
\'is('orNT.] ! 

KINGSLEY, CIEAULLS (1810-1875), ■ 
aiil lior,son of the Key. C'harles Kingsley, first 
of Batl ramsley House in the New Forest, by i 
his wife, daughter of Nathan Lucas of Dar- i 
hadoe.s and Kushford Lodge, Norfolk, Avas ' 
born on 12 June 1819 at llolno Vicarage, ' 
Dev'iiishire. Hi.s father, a descendant of an j 
old family Avbicli bad])roduced many soldier.?, i 
bad been bred as a cmintry gent leman ; but, I 
from tlte earele.ssuess of his guariliaus during ^ 
a long minority, bad been forced to adopt a ; 
jirofession, and, had taken orders after thirty. ' 
lie became acquainted, AAdiile studying at i 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, with Herbert Marsh I 
({. v.J, then professor of dhdnity, an<l in ; 
810 bishop of Peterborough. lie took a 
curacy in the fens, and afterwards at Holne, ' 
Avhence he moved to Jlurton-on-l’rent and i 
(.4ifton in Nottinghamshire. Ho held the I 
valuable living of Barnack in Northampton- 
shire (between Peterborough and Stamford) ■ 
from 1824 to IStiO, until the son of Bishop . 
Marsh could'take orders. He canght ague ■ 
in the fen country, and was adAUsed to re- j 
move to Devonshire, where he was presented j 
to Clovelly. He remained there till, in 183(b j 
he became rector of St. Suhe’s, Chelsea. He 
died on 29 Feb. 1860 at the Chelsea rectory, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 

Charles waa a precocious child, writing 


sermon.? and poems at tlie ago of four. Tie 
AA’as delicate and sonsiti\'e, and retai?ied 
' through life the impressions madi> upon him 
; by th(» scenery of the fens and of (Jlo\*elly. 

: At Clovelly he learnt, to bo.at, to ride, and 
, to collect sbells, lii |8.'?l he Avas sent to a 
■ school at (iJliflon, and suaa' the Bristol riots 
of August J86l, which he .‘^ays for, some 
: years made him a tliorough ari.slocrat. In 
; Jjs.‘?2 he AA’as sent to llu' grammar school at 
I Helston, (.\)rn wall, t hen under I )orwent Cole- 
ridge, [q. v.J, though it is said that E. C. 

, Hawtrey !^q. a'. ] Avished him to go to Eton, 

. from reports of his early jiromise. King-sley 
! Avas not n clo.se student, though he showed 
great intellectual activity. He aa’us not 
]H)|)ulnr, rather desjiisiug his felloAVS, caring 
little for the regular games, although fond or 
feats of agility and of long excursions in 
.searcli of jilants and geological specimens. 
Hi ■ Avrote a good deal of poetry and poetical 
prose. In iKtltJ he went AV'ith his family D) 
London, and became a .student at King’s 
College, London, Avalkitig in ami out from 
Chel.'^ea. He avi irked Jiard, but found Lon- 
don lilb dismal, and aa-jis not a little bored 
by tlie ]»arish Avork in AAdiich his fatlnir and 
mother Avere ab.sorbed. He describes the 
di.strici visitors as ugly and splay-footed ' 
beings, ‘ thn.'e-fourtbs of Avbom can’t sing, 
and the other quarter sing miles out of tune, 
Avitb A'oiees like love-sick parrots.’ InX)c- 
tober 18.48 ho entei'ed Magdalene College, 
C’ambridge, and at the end of bis first year 
gained a scholarship. In the following vaca- 
tion, Avbib* staying Avilli bis father in the 
country, be met, on 6 .Tuly 1849, bis future 
Avife, Fanny', <lniightt‘r of I’ascoo Grenfell. 
T’bat, he .said aflerAvurds, Avas ‘my real AA’ed- 
ding-day.’ They began an occasional corre- 
spondence, in Avbicli Kingsley confessed very 
fully to the religious doubt.«, by Avbich lie, like 
othei's, Avas torment*‘d at tfie time of the 
Dxford moA'oment. He AA-as occasionally .so 
uiucli depi'cssed by tlie.so thoughts, and b^ 
the uncertainty of any fulfilment of his 
hopes, that he sometimes thought of leaving- 
Cambridge to‘ bi'corne aAvild prairie hunter/ .; 
His attachment to Miss Grenfell operated 
us an invaluable restraint. He read Cole?;, 
ridge, Carlyle, and Maurice Avith great inte- 
rest. Meanwhile, though his studies seem ■ 
t o liaA'c been rather desultory', ho wa.s popular ■ ' 
at college, and threAv himself into every kindfV 
of sport to distract his mind. Ho rowedi*.- 
though he did not attain to the first boat,' 
but s])cciall V delighted in fishing expeditions 
into the feus and elsewhere, rode out to' 
Sedgwick’s equestrian lectures on geology^ 
and learnt boxing under a negro prize-fighter. 
He was a good pedestrian, and once walkcsd 
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to London in a day. His distractions, in- 
tidloctniil, emotional, and athletic, made him 
regard the regular course of study as a pain- 
ful drudgery. He read classics with \V. 11. 
Bateson [q. V.], afterwards master of St. 
John’s, during his first and third years, but 
could not be induced to work hard till his 
last six months. Ho tlien by great effort 
succeeded in obtaining the last place in the 
first class of the classi(ral tripos of IS 1:2. He 
was a ‘senior oj)timo’ in the jirevious inathe- 
matical tripos. He had by this l ime decided 
to take orders, and in .1 nly lS42 was ordiiim.*d 
by the Bishop of Winchester to theciu’acy of 
Eversley, Hampsliiro. Bvorsley is on Ibo 
borders of AVindsor Forest, a wild heather- 
covered country, with a then neglected popu- 
lation of ‘broom squires ’ and <]<.‘erst ealers, 
and with a ottusiderable infusion of gipsies. 
Kingsley disliked the Oxford .school, wliic.b 
to him represented sacerdot.alism, asceticism, 
and Maniclijcisrn, and wa.s eagerly reading 
Maurice's ‘Kingdom of ( ’brist.’ C.-irlylo and 
Arnold were also among bis prophets. He 
soon became popular by bard work in bis]»arish 
and genuine sympalliv with tin*, poor, but 
lived a secluded life. Avith lit t le society l)e,yond 
that of a few friends in the Military (’ tre 
at Sandhurst. A year’s interruj)tion in tla; 
corre.spoudence witli his future wib* imjdies 
a cause for depression. Tn Septeiulx'r 1S1:1, 
however, he obtaim'd through om; ^>1 her re- 
lations, Lord 8i<lnev f.w.idol])irm Osbonu', a 
promise of a living from Lord Port man, and 
wa,s advised to apjtly in the meatit ime for the 
curacy of I’imperne, near 1 Wand ford. The 
curacy Avas promised, and the cocrespoudenco 
wasreneAved. Early in IH-M he married. The 
llA'ing of Eversley fell vacant at the timi*, and 
the parishioners Avere anxious that he should 
succeed to it. In May It^II he was accord- 
ingly presented to it by 8ir .lobn (tope, the 
patron, and settled there as reet<n’ soon after- 
wards. 

Heavy dilapidations and arrears of poor- 
rate fell upon the no\\' incumbent ; the hou.se 
was unwholesome, and much drainage Avas 
required. The church was empty ; no grown- 
up labourers in the p.arish could read or j 
write, and ev<‘ry thing Avas in a state of ne- j 
gleet. Kingsley set to Avork vigortnisly, and ; 
in time successfully, to remedy this state of I 
things. His only recreation was an occasional j 
day’s fishing, and sometimes n day AAoth the 
Founds on an old horse ‘ piclard up cheap for 
parson’s Avork.’ In 1841 ho made acquaint- 
ance with Manrice, to Avhom he had Avritten 
for adv'ico upon some of his dilficulties. 
Maurice .soon became a revered friend, Avhom 
he delighted to call his ‘ master.’ Tn 1845 
be Ava.s appointed a canon of Middleliam by 


Dean Wood, father of an old college friend, 
a post AAdiich was merely honorary, though 
historically interesting. 

1 In 1842, just after taking his degree, he 
, had begun to Avrite tho life of St. Elizabeth 

■ of Hungary. He finally changed his original 

■ ju’oseiulo a drama, which was accepted, after 
some refusals from publishers, by Messrs. 

, Parker, and appeared at the beginning of 
1848 Avitb a preface by Manrice. The book 
, excited interest- both in Oxford and in Oev- 
j many. It Avas much admired by Bunsen, and 
1 a revieAV by (.'onington, though not very fa- 
! A'onnibh', b‘d to a frnmdsbip with the critic, 
i While showing high poetical promise, and 
! indeed containing some of his best work, it 
is also an exposition of his sentiments iij)Oti 
, the .social and religious movements of the 
i day. Thoiigb, expressing sympathy Avitli 
: inedifeval life, it is a characteristic protest 
i against the ascetic fbeoides Avhieb, ns he 
, thought, tended to degrade the doctrine of 
[ the marriage bond. The events of 1848 led 
to a more direct titterance. . His admiration 
for Maurice brought about, a close association 
wit !i the grotip avIio, with Alanrice for leader, 
Avere attemj)ting to give a Christian direct ion 
to the sf)eialist movemont then becoming 
conspicnotts. Amojig others bo came to 
know A. P, Stanley, Air. Fronde, Mr, Lud- 
low, and especially Air, Thomas Hughes, 
a ft erward.s bis most intimate friend. 1 le aa’us 
aj)]>ointtHl professor of English literature in 
(Queen’s (>)Ilege, Harley Street, just founded, 
Avitb Manrice as pre.sideut, and gaA'^e a cour.se 
of Avoekly lecture.s, t hough ill-healtli forced 
him to give nn the post a year later. His 
AVork at Eversley prev'en ted Uim from taking 
so active a part us some of bis friends, but 
be heartily .syinpathLsedAvith their aims, and 
was a trusted advi.ser in their schemes for 
pi'omoting eo-oporation and ‘Christian so- 
cialism.’ His literary gifts were especially 
valuable, and his writibgs were marked by a 
ferA’id and genviine enthusiasm on behalf of 
the pof>r. He contributed papers to the 
‘ Politics for the People,’ of which the first 
number (of seventeen published) appeared on 
0 May 1848. He took the signature ‘ Panson 
TiOt,’ on account; of a discussion with his 
friends, iu Avhicb, being in a minority of one, 
he had said that ho felt like Lot, ‘ when ho 
seemed as one that mocked tp^is sons-in- 
law.’ Under tho same name he published a 
pamphlet called ‘ Cheap Clothes and Nasty ' 
in 1 850, and a good many contributions to 
the ‘ Christ ian Socialist : a Journal of Asso- 
ciation,’ which appeared from 2 Nov, 1850 to 
28 .Tune 1851. The pamphlet was reprinted 
with ‘ Alton Locke ’ and a preface by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes in 1881. He produced his 
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fir.st two novels iiiider the same inHiience, 
‘ Veast ’ wiis jmblisliod in ‘ hVaser’s Magazine’ 
in the autumn of 1848. lie had been greatly 
excited by tlie events of l.he previous jnonths, 
and wrof e it at niglit, after days spent in hard 
parish work. A complete breakdown of healtli 
followed, lie went for rest to Jiouriiemoiith 
in OelolxT, and after a. second collapse spent 
the winter in T'iorth Jlevon. A further holi- 
<hiy, also spent in Devonshire, became neces- 
sary in 1840. Tlie expenses of sickness and 
the lieavy rates at Eversley tried his finances. 
He resigned the olliee of clerk-in-or<iers at 
iSt. Luke’s, (Ihelsea, which he had held since 
his niaiTiage, but which he now felt to be a 
sinecure. To make up his incoint' he resolved 
to take pupils, and by a great tdfort finished 
‘Alton Locke’ in the wint»‘r of 1810 bO. 
M L'ssrs. Parker declined it, tliinkint;* I hat tliry 
laid surthred. in ropulation by tlie ]ml)li<*a~ 
lion of ^ Yi^ast/ It was, however, ace<‘]>1ed 
l)y INlessrs. Cliapman iK: Hall on tlie recoin- 
niendation of Carlyle, and apjiears to have 
bn HI n’ht the author loOA i. 277). 

Tt was published in Auf^iist I iSoO, and was de- 
scrib(‘d by Carlyle as a Mervid creation st ill 
left half chaotic/ 


required in his opinion to be roii.sed to tin ir 
duties, not deprived fd* their privih^f^evS. Hti 
therefore did not sympathiso with the truly 
■ revolutionary inovtninnit, but looked for a 
! remedy of admitted e\ ils to the ]>romotion of 
! co-operation, and to soiiml sanitary legisla- 
tion (in which In^ was always strongly inte- 
rested), He strovi" al)ove all to direct pojm- 
lar aspirations by ('liristiau principles, wliieh 
alone, as he held, could produce true lihnty 
and equality. Thus, when the jiassion.s roused 
ill 184<S liad cooh^xl down, lie ceased to he, an 
active agitator, and hocaine tolerably recon- 
cileil to the existing order. 

In ISol he was attacked with grf)ss un- 
fairness or stupidity for the siqqio^ed immo- 
rality of " Yeast, ^ and riqdiral in a lethu* to 
I he ‘ G iianlian ’ l)y a virnliris un/Hidmfi,ssuney 
whicli sln)wed how dee])ly he had been stung. 
He sought relief from worry and work in 
the antnnni of 1851 ly his first tour abroad, 
liringing back from tln^ Ilhine inijiressions 
afterwards used in ^ d\vo Years Ago.’ One 
of Ills privatt^ pupils, ^Ir. John Martimjan, has 
given a vruy vivid acc(»iint of his Ijomo life at 
Kv<'rsJey during t his ])t*rio(l ( A7////.v7ro/, i. 21)7- 
r>08). Hu had brought tilings into better 


Kingsley's writings exposed liim at this 
time to many and often grossly unfair attacks. 
In 1851 be preaclujd a sermon in a London 
church which, with the full knowledge of 
the Ineumbent, Avas to give the views of the 
Christian socialists, and was called ‘'The 
Mi^ssage of the Church to the Labouring 
]Man.’ At the end of the sermon, however, 
t 111 *, incumbent rose and nrotested against its 
t(‘acliing. The ])ress took the mutter up, and 
iJie. Ibsliop of London ( Jllomfield ) forbade 
Kingsley to yircach in his diocese. A nn^et- 
ing of working-men was held on Kenningtoii 


ordm’, and after his liolitlay in IS.'il Avftsable 
for some' time lo work without a curate. 
Not being able to g<*t another pupil, he 
was conqielhul to continue his work single- 
handed, and again hecatne over-exhausted. 
H is remarkiibb^ novel, ‘Hypatia,’ coftaiiily 
ono of tbo most snrccssful attem])! s in a very 
diflirult litorarv style, appi.'ared in 18.“):}, jifter 
passing t lirough ‘ Fraser’s ^Magazine.’ Ft was 
well received in (Termany aswell as 1‘bigland, 
ami higlily praised by Bunsen (Memoirs, ii. 
’>01)). Manricc tofik a part in criticising it 
during its progress, atid gave suggest ions 


(’ommon to support Kingsley. The sermon j 
was printed, and the bishop, after se^ung ; 
Kingsley, withdrew the prohibition. i 

Tlie fear of anything called socialism was j 


natural at the time; but Kingsley never! 
adopted the socialist creed in a sense which 
could now shock the most conservative. In 
politics he was in later life rather a tory 
than a I'adical. He fervently believed in the 
House of Lords (see e.g. Kingsley, ii. 241-3), 
defesled the Manchester school, and xvas \ 
opposed to most of the radical platform, j 
‘ Yeast’ and ‘Alton Locke’ indeed show an ; 


even passionate sympathy for the sufferings 
of tlio agricultural labourer andof the Ijondon 
artisan. The ballad of the * poacher’s widow ’ 
in ‘Yeast’ is a denunciation of game-pre- 
servers vigorous enough to satisfy the most 
thoroughgoing chartist. But K ingsley’s sen- 
timent was thoroughly in harmony xvifh the 
class of squires and country clergymen, lyho 


which Kingsley turned to account. Like hi.s 
jirevions books, it is intended to convey a 
lesson for tlie ilay, dealing with an analogous 
])eriod of intidlect ual fermentation. It .shows 
bis brilliant jiower of constructing a vivid, if 
not too accurate, picture of a pn.st .social .state. 
The winter of 18>“).‘}-4 was pa.s.s(‘d at Torquay 
for the sake of liis wife, whose health bad suf- 
fered from the damp of Eversley. Here his 
.strong love of natural history led Iiim to u 
study of seashore objects and to an art icle 
on the ‘ Wonders of the .Shore ’ in the ‘ North 
British Beview,’ afterwards developed into 
‘ ( Jlaucns,’ In February he gave .some lec- 
tures at EdinVjurgh on the ‘Schools of Alex- 
amlria,’ and in the spring settled with his 
family at Bideford, his wife being still un- 
able to return to Ever.sley. Here ho wrote 
‘ Westward ITo ! ’ It was dedicated to Bishop 
Selwyn and Kajah Brooke. Brooke was a 
hero after his own heart, whom he knew per- 
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soiially and liad heartily emloavourud to sup- 
port ( Kinffulcy, i. 222, 309-70, 441 -5). It is 
in sunn; ways his most cliaractovistic book, 
and t he dtisnriptions of Devonshire scenory, 
liis liearty synipiitby Avith the lOlizabethaii 
heroes, uinl the uuflag'gin”; spirit of the story, 
make the reader indifterent to its obviously 
one-sided view of history, 

"While stayinf? at Dideford Kingsley dis- 
playt'd one of liis man^" gifts by getting up 
and teaching a draiving class for young men. 
Ill the course of 1805 In* again settled at 
Kverslc.y, s])ending the winter at a house 
on Farley Hill, for the benellt of his Avife’s 
health. Desidi's frequent lectures, sermons, 
and articles, lie Avas now Avriting ‘'I'wo V(?ars 
Ago,' Avhich a])p(*ared in 1857. Kingsley 
had been deeply int ('rested in the Crimean 
war. Some thousands of copies of a tract 
by him, called ‘Drave AVords to Drave S(d- 
diers,’ had been dislributial to the army. 
He always had keen military tast(\s; he 
studied military history Avith esju'clal inte- 
rest ; many of the ollicers from Sandhurst and 
Aldershot became hi.s A\mrm friends ; and In^ 
delighted in lecturing, jireaching, or bless- 
ing now colours for (he ivgiuujnts in earn]). 
Such tastes help to exjilain the A'iew ex- 
]»r(?ssed in ‘Two ^'('ars Ago,'Avhich avuh then 
less startling than may now semn possible, 
that the wai'AA'as to e.vercise a great regene- 
rating inllueu<*e. The novel is niueb Aveaker 
than its predoces.sors, and shows clearly 
that if his desire for social I'eforin AA'as not 
les.seiied, he had no longer so .strong a 
sense that the ( imes Avevi' out of joinl. Ilis 
health and prospects had im|)ro\'(.‘d, a result 
Avliich he nat nrally at 1 rilmt ed to a general 
imprOA'oment of tin; Avorld. 

The Crimean pamjihlet had been published 
auonyniou.Mly, on acconnt of the prejudices 
against him in (he religious AA^orld. The 

f rejiidices ra]>idly diminished from this lime. 

n 1859 he became one of the queen’.s clui])- 
lains in ordinary. He Avas presented to the 
queen and t<j the prince consort, for Avhom 
he entertained a specially Avarm admiration, 
lie still felt the strain of OA'erAAOirk, ha\ ing' 
no curate, and shrank from London bu.stle, 
conQning himself chiefly to I'K'ersley. In 
May 1800 he was appointed to theprofe.s- 
sonship of modern history at Cambridge, 
vacant by the death in the previous autumn 
of Sir James Stephen. He took a house at 
Cambridge, but after three years found that 
the expense of a double establishment was 
beyond bis moan.s, and from 1863 resided at 
Kversley, only going to Cambridge tAvice a 
year to deliver his lectures. During the first 
period his duties at Eversloy Avere under- 
taken by the Kev. Septimus Hansard. The j 


salary of the profe.ssor.ship AVits 371/., and 
the preparation of lectures iuterfen.'d Avith 
other literary work. Dtiring the ro.sidenee 
of the Dririce of Wales at Cambridge a special 
class tinder Kingsley Avas formed for bis 
benefit, and the prince aa^ou the ainadiomtto 
regard of bis teacher. 'The prince recom- 
mended him for an honorary dt'gree at Ox- 
ford on the eommomoration of 1803, but 
the llnvjiteiu'd o[)po.sition of the highcliurcli 
parly under Fnsey induced Kingsley to retire, 
Avitli the advice of liis fritmd.s. Kingsley's 
Imiiir*' of the prof(.'s.sor.sliip c.an hardly be 
describ(‘d tis .successful. The dilliculties Avere 
gn.'at. 'fhe atteni])t to restore the. ]>vofes- 
sorial syst em had at tliat 1 ime only .succeeded 
ill filling the chifis-rooms AA'itli candidates for 
the ordinary degrtu*. 1 listory formed no part 
of llu' coiir.s(> of serious students, and the 
l('c1 tin's AA’t're in the ntiiin merely ornamental. 
Kingsley’s geniality, liowever, avcau many 
friends bot h among the ant boritie.s and t he 
nndergradiuites. Some young men ex])re.ssed 
sincere gratitude for the intellectual iind 
moral irn]ml.seAvbichtltey rcmnA'ed from him, 
I’rofessoi' Max Muller says (A7////.v/c?/. ii. ifOtt ) 
‘history Avas but lii.s text,’ and his lecliuv-s 
gave the thoughts of ‘a potU and a moralist, 
a ptjliticiati and a theologian, and, above all, 
ii friend and counsellor of young men,’ ’I'liey 
rou.sed interest, but th(!y did not lead to a 
serious st.udy of hi.story or an elcA’ation of 
the position held by the study at the iini- 
A'erslty. Kingsley’s A'ciAsa tile mind, distract ed 
by a gretit A'liriety of interests, had caught 
brilliant glint])scs, but Iiad not been praeti.sod 
in .systemal ic study. His lectures, Avben ptib- 
lisbed, Avere st'verely criticised by Avriters of 
authority tis savouring more of the historical 
nOAolist than of the trained inquirer, llewnis 
sensilile of this AA'eakness, and towards tho 
end of his temirt' of ollice became anxious to 
resign. I lis inability to reside prevented him 
from ke(!])ing up the intimacies with young 
men Avhitdi, at the beginning of his course, 
li(' had rightly regtirded as of great value. 

In tli<i beginiiingof 1804 Kingsley had an 
imfortunato cont rox'cr.sy with John Henry 
NeAvman [ q. v.] lie had assort ed in a review 
of Mr. I 'rondo’s ‘History’ in ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for January 1860 that ‘Truth, 
for its oAvn sake, liad nex^er been a virtue 
Avith the Uonian catholic clergy,’ and attri- 
buted tbi.s opinion to NoAvman in particular. 
Upon NeAvman’s protest, a correspondence 
folloAvcd, Avhicb Avas published by Newman 
(dated 31 .Tan. 1804), with a brief, but 
cutting, comment. Kingsley replied in a 
pamphlet calh'd ‘ What, then, does Dr. Nexv- 
mari moan ? ’ xvliich produced Nexvman’s 
famous ‘Apologia.’ Kingsley was clearly 
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rash in his (irst statement aintl iin- 
sal ishietory in thtj apology which lie pub- 
lished in ‘ >racinilhm’s i\ragazino^ (this is 
givini ill the correspondence). That New- 
man t riiim])hantly vindicated his pi'rsonal 
charact(*r is also beyond doubt. The best 
tlnil can be said for Kingsley is Unit he Avas 
ainiing at a. real blot on tlie philosopliical 
.''ysleiii of bis oppi^nmit. ; but, if so, it must 
be also allowed iliat he contrived to confuse 
tlnr issue, and by obvious uusnnderstandings 
to give a coni])h*to victory lo a powerful 
antagouisf . Willi all his merils as an imagi- 
natjve Avriter, Kingsley never shoAVc'd any 
gimnino dialectical ability. 

Kingsley’s health was now slioAA^ingsymj)- 
loms of decline. Tlie ^ Water liahies/ pnh- 
lisluid in 18()d, Avas, says ]Mrs. Kingsl(*y, : 
^jierliajis the last liook, (V\c<‘])t liis W est . 
Indian on(‘, that he AAOOle AA'illi any r(‘al ! 
ease.’ liest and changi* of air had ' 

strongly advisfid, and in I In) sjiring of j 

he made a. sliort tour in bh’aiuai with .Mr. • 
b'roude. In lSf55 he w’as forced by furlln*r | 
illiu'ss to retire for three montlis to I. he coast 
of Norl'olk. b’lv.uu ISOS th(‘ liev. AVilliam 
Harrison Avas his curate, and ligliKuied his ' 
Avork at EA'crsley. iNfr. 1 larrison coni ributed I 
sf)me interestingreininisciuices to i he memoir 
( ii. 2S1- S). In ISO!) Kingsley rt‘- I 

sigJKMl hisprofessorsliip at CaTnbri<lg(‘,stat ing 1 
that his brains as Avell as his ])urse rimdeivul ' 
tlie st ('p micessaiy ( //», ii. !21)o ). Reli(*ved from | 
i\ir. strain, he gave many lectures and ad- j 
<lresses : lie aaois president of the education ■ 
section at the Social Science (’ongress liehl ! 


zine stated liis vicAvs of the relations 
betAveen scientilic thcori(‘s and tlieological 
doctrine, and for the later part of his life 
Ills interest in natural liistoiy detmauined a 
large part of his mn'rgy. lie came to believe 
I in DarAvinisni, bidding that it was in full 
I accordance Avit h tlit‘ology. Sanitary science 
I also occu]>ied much of his attention, and an 
j addr(*ss delivtu’ed by him in liii'iningham in 
IS7 l^, as pr(‘sident of the .Midland Institute, 
led to the foundation of classes at, tlie iusli- 
t ute and at Salt by ( 'ollcgi* (a place of train- 
ing for S(dioolmastei‘.s) for the. study of the 
laws of Inailt li. 

In I>s7d In* was a])])oinled canon of West- 
niinsfrr, and left CJiesf.cr, to the g(‘u<*ral 
r(*gn‘t, of his co]leagin*s and t ho ])eo])l(', lli.s 
son, ^Iauri(*e, liad gone to Ann‘rica in 1«S70, 
and Avas tli(‘r(‘ employed as a railway en- 
gineei*. lh‘1 liming in l^7d, In* found his 
fat Jier mueh changed, and urged a sea-Amyage 
and n‘st. .Vl tlie Ix'ginning of 1S71 Isings- 
Jey sailed for Amf*riea, Avas received Avitli 
tlie usual American hospitality in tlie chief 
cit ies, and gave some lect ures. Aft(‘r a visit 
to ( 'anada, lie* went to (he west, .saAV Suit Lake 
city, San h’rancisco, the N osiunite \alley, and 
had a s(‘M‘r(^ at t ack of ph'uri.sy, during Avhicli 
he stayed at ( ’olorado Sjirings. It- wenkeiied 
him seriously, and a.ft(‘rljis return in August 
1<'‘^7 i he Jiad an attaidv at Westminster, by 
Avhich In' Avas furtlier shaken. His wife lia<l 
a dang(',rous illnes.s soon afterAvards. Ho 
was able tojuvaidi at W(*.si minster in Novem- 
ber, but was ])ainfu11y changed in a])pearauce. 
On o Dec. heAV(*iit witli his wife to hiverslev, 


in October IS(W) at Bristol, and delivered an 
inaugural address, Avhich Avas printed by the 
lalncation League; about- 10(),00() copies 
AAWe distributed. 1 le had joim'd the loaging 
which wa.s generally 0 ])]) 0 sed by the clergy, 
in despair of otlier\vise obtaining a national 
system of education, but AvithdreAA^to be(*oine 
asup])()rter of W.E. Forster’s h](lucation Bil I. 
At the end of the year he sailed to the West 
Indies on the invitation of his friend Sir 
Arthur ( Jordon, then goA^oruor of Triniilad. 
.His L\t Last,' a graphic description of liis 
travels, appeared in 1870. In August 18(50 
Kingsley was appointed canon of Cliostm-, and 
Avas inst ailed in No\"emher. Next year he 
began his residence on 1 May, and found 
congenial. society among the cathedral clergy. 
He started a botany class, Avliicli dev^elo])ed 
inf o the (.'liosterNatural History Society. 1 lo 
gaA'o some excellent lectures, published in 
18/!^ as ^ Town Geology,' and acted as guide 
to evcuirsions into the country for botaiiiiail 
and geological purposes. A lecture delivered 
at Sion ( killege upon the ^ Theology of t he 
Future’ (published in ^Macmillan’s Maga- 


! catidling fre>Ii cold just bi’fore. At EA'ers- 
j h‘y lu' .soon becani') dangerously ill. His 
! wife Avas at the same time confined to her 
j room Avith an ilhn's.s .supposed to be mortal, 

! and In* camld otiIn si'nd me.s^age.s for a time. 

! He filed ])eacefuliy on 1*0 .Ian. 187o. He AA^’as 
j buried at I^A i'rsley on 1*8 Jan., amid a great 
concour.si* of friends, iiiclmling nn‘U of poli- 
tical and military distinction, villagers, and 
the Iinnlsmen of tin* paedv, witli tlie horses 
and hounds outside the idiurchyard. Dean 
Stanley 1 fiok ]»art in the serviee, and preached 
I a fiin(*i‘al sermon in W(*sl mirl.s(^*r Abbey 
i ( jmblislied) on dl Jan. A cro.ss was erected 
! iiy his Avife in Fversley cdiurchyard. A 
I Kingsley Miunorlal I^'und provided a restora- 
tion of the (diurch and a bust ( by Mr. \Vool- 
ner) in WT'stniin.ster Abbey. A ])ortrait is 
prefixed to the first at» 1 nine of the ‘Memoirs, 
and an engraving from Mr. Wooliier’s bust 
to the second, 

A civil list jiension Avas granted to Mrs. 
Kingsley upon her husband’s death, but she 
declined the queen’s offer of rooms inllamp- 
ton Court I'alace. She died at her residence 

n2 
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at Bishop’s Tuclibroolc, near l^oaminf^tou, on 
Saturday, 12 Dec. 1891 , aged 77. Kingsley's 
four children, all born at Kvershiv, wtu'e : 
.1. Hose (Tcorgina {b. 184o); 2. Alaiirice (A, 
1847), now of New llochelle in the statt^ of 
Now York; S, Alary St. liOgcn’ (A. 1852), 
now wife of the Key. W. Harrison, rer^torof 
Clovelly ; and 4, Orenvilh^ Arthur (A. 1857), 
now resident in Queensland. M rs. I larrison 
has written some well-known novels under 
the pseudonym ‘ I mens Alalel.’ 

Kingsley was above middle height, of spare 
but miiseular and vigorous frann*, with a 
strongly marked laca^, to wliieh tlif‘ (h‘e[) lines 
between the brows gave aii e\])r(‘ssion of 
sternness, ITe was troubled by a. stammer. 
He j)reseril)ed and practised rules lbi‘ its cun', 
but n<ner ov<‘rcam(‘ it in conversation, al- ^ 
though in public spi^aking* lie could a\oid it. ' 
The name of ‘muscular ( Christianity,’ first 
given in the SSatnrday lieview,’ and some' : 
of his verses suggf'sled the tougli alhh‘to; i 
but he had a highly nervous temperament, ' 
and his characteristic n'stlessncss made it. » 
diflicult for him (o sit still through a meal 
(Alailinoau in Kinr/slei/^ i. oOO). He had 
taken to smoking at college to soothe his ‘ 
nerves, and, finding tin' practice bemdicial, I 
acquired the love of tobacco wliicb be ex- ! 
presses in * Westward TIo ! ’ Ills im])et!ious 
and excitable tcun)er led him to overwork 
himself from the tirst, and liis early writings 
gave promise of still higlier aeliievfummts 
than he ever prcxluced. Tlu* (*xeessive fer- 
vour of his emotions caused early exhaustion, 
and was conm'cted with his oln ious weak- 
nesses. lie neillu'r thought nor stmlied 
systematically, and his beliefs were more 
matters of instinct than of reason. II 
distracted by the wide range and quickm'ss 
of his sympathy. Il(‘ had great jiowers of 
enjoyment, lie had a passion for tlie bean- 
tiOi* in art and nafun.. Xo ono surpassed 
liim in first-hand descrijit ions of the scemuy 
that he loved. He was ent liusiastic in 
natural history, na'ofruised every cmintry 
sifflit and sound, and studied hinls, beast.s, 
lisho.'i, and geology with the keenest interest. 
In theology he was a disciple of Maurice, 
attracted by the gruierous feeling and catholic 
.sj>irit of Ills master. He called hini.self a 
‘IMatonist’ in jdiilosophy, and liad a taste 
for the mystics, liking to recognise a divine 
symbolism in nature. At the same time his 
scientific enthusiasm ted him to admire Dar- 
win', Profi'ssor Huxley, and Jjyiill without 
reserve. He corresponded with ,1. S. Mill, 
expressed thi? strongest admiration of liis 
books, and sliared in his desire for the emanci- 
jiation of women. Certain truidencies of thead- 
vocates of women’s rights caused him to draw 


I back; biithew'usalw'aysnnxions toseciwomeii 
admitted to medical studies. His domestic 
character was admirable, and he was a most 
energetic country parson. He loved and 
respected the poor, and” did his utmost to 
raise their standard of life. ‘ He was,’ said 
Matthew Arnold in a letter of condol(‘nc<. to 
his family, ‘ the most generous man I have 
! ever known ; the most forward to praise what 
j he thought good, the most willing to udmin*, 

I the most free from all thought of himself, in 
praising and in admiring, and the most in- 
' capable of la'iug made ill-imlunal or even in- 
; dilferent by having to support ill-natui;ed 
' at tacks himself.’ This (piality made him ut- 
I tractive to all who met him pei'sonally, how- 
! <!V('r averse to some of his views. It went 
along with a distaste for creeds embodying 
a narrow and distorted ideal of life — a dis- 
taste which biassed liisjudgmont of ecclesias- 
tical matters, and gives tlio impression that, 
the ancient (xiveks or Teutons had more of 
his nail sympathies than the early Christians. 
He was a genuine poet, if not. of the very' 
highest kind. Some of his stirring lyrics are 
likely to last long, and his beautiful poem, 

‘ .\ndromeda,’ is ])erha]>s the best example of 
the Mnglish hexameter. 

Kingsley’s works are: 1. ‘The Saint'.s 
’fragiHly,’ 18IH, 2. ‘Twenty-iive Village 

Sermons,’ 18 IS). 3. ‘Alton Locke,’ 1850. 

' -1. ‘Yeast, a Problem,’ 1851 (published in 
' ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ in 1818 and cut short 
to please the ])roprictors ; tor intended con- 
I elusion s('e Khtf/.f/n/, i. 219). 5. ‘ Phaethon, 

I or Tjoose 'rhoughls for Loose Thinkers,’ 1852. 
(J. ‘Sermons on X'ational Subjects,’ 1st .ser. 
1852, 2nd ser. 1854. 7. ‘ itypatia.,’ 185.‘1 

(from ‘ l^'raser’s Magazine’). 8. ‘ Alexandria 
and lier Schools’ (locture.s at Kdinhurgh), 

I H5 1. 9. ‘ Who causes Pestilence? ’ (four sex’- 
nions), 1854. 10. ‘ Sermons for tho Times,’ 

1855. 1 1. ‘Westward Ho ! ’ 1855. 12. ‘Glau- 
ens, or tlu' Wonders of the Shore,’ 18.55. 

1 3. ‘ The I loroos, or ( Ireek Fairy Tales,’ 185(5. 

14. ‘'Pwo Years Ago,’ 1857. 15. ‘Andro- 

meda, and other Poem.s,’ 1858; ‘Poems’ 
(1875) includes the.se and ‘The Saint’s Tra- 
gedy’.’ 1(5. ‘TheCoodNewsof Qod,’ayolume 
of sermons, 1859. 17. ‘ Miscellanies,’ 1859. 

J8. ‘ LimitiS of Mxact Science, as applied to 
History ’ (inaugural lecture ut Cambridge), 
18(50. 15). ‘Town and Country Sermons,’ 

18(51. 20. ‘Sermons on the Pentateuch,’ 

18(53. 21. ‘The Water Babies,’ 18(53. 

22. ‘David’ (four .sermons before the uni- 
versity), 18(55. 23. ‘Horeward the Wake,’ 

18(5(5. 21. ‘The Ancien R6gime ’ ((hreo 

lectures ut the Royal Institution), 18(57. 
25. ‘ I'lio Water of Life, and other Sermons,’ 
18(57. 2G. ‘ The Hermits' (Sunday Library, 
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vol. ii.), I SOS, 27. ‘ Discipline, and other 
vSf*rn)oiis/ 1S(>8. 28. ^ iVladam How andliady 
Wliy^ ( 1‘roni ^ tiood Words for Ohildrou’), 
IsrA 2<). 'At I.nst: a Christmas in the 
Wrst Jndic< 1871. 30. ‘Town Ceology' 

(h'Ctiin'S at Cli('ster), 1872. 31. ^ Prose 

Idylls/ 1873. 32. MMays and Puritans/ 

1873. 33. * ITealtii and Kducation/ 1874. 

‘>4. ‘ W(*stmin8tor ScTnions/ 187-1. 35. ‘ 
tnres delivered in America/ 1875. 30. ‘All 

Saints’ Day, and other Sermons’ (edited hy 
W. Harrison ), 1878. 

Kingsley also published some single ser- 
in(.)ns and pamphlets besides those mentioned 
in the text. Various selections have also 
been ])nblisbed. I li^ wrote pivfaces tr> Miss 
Wordswortli’s translation of ‘I’anhu*’ ami 
the ‘TJieologia ( {ei*mani(*a/ and to Jlrooke’s 
^ Fool of (^ualit v.^ 

[ ( h a r 1 CH K i n gsl o y : 1 1 i s I >(' 1 1 n rs and JM o n n > r i es 
f>f his Life, by liis WiJV, 2 vnis. 8vo, 1S77; set* 
also A. F. Stanley’s Inintiral v8t*riiion ; T. Jlnghes’s 
Memoir prefixed to Alton Ijocke, 1881 ; Dr. 
Ihgg.s ^Memoir in .Modmai Anglican I’luolngy, 
3rd edit. ; Life of F. 1). Maurice, l>y Jiis Son.] ! 

L. 8. 

KINGSLEY, ( IFOlirji: 11 1 LX I{\' ( 1 827 ! 
I8t)2), trav(dler and uutlior, son of the Ih'V. i 
< diaries Kingsley of Pat t ramsl(‘y House in 
tlie New hV)r(\st, was born at Uarnack, Xortli- 
amjilonshire, 14 f’eb. 1827. Charles Kings- 
ley I ip V.] and Henry Kingsley j (|.v.] wmv his 
brot Inn'S. He was educated at King’s College 
t^chool, l.ondon, at Kdinhurgli CnivaTsity, 
wlnnv he graduated M.D. in 1843, and at 
l^iris, wher<^ he was slightly wounded during 
the barricades of 1818. Jailer in 18|8 his 
activity in combating the outbreak of cholera 
ill hhigland was commemorated by bisbrotlnn- 
(diaries in the portrait of d’om Tliurnall in 
‘ Two Years Ago.^ I le completed his medical 
eiliicatiou at Heidelberg, and returning to 
iMigland about 1860, devoted liinisell‘lrom t hti 
commiincement of his career to a special liiu' 
of jiractice, the charge of individual jiatients. 
He adopted foreign travel as his met hod of 
treatment, and either in the ca])Mcity of medi- 
cal adviser, or merely as travelling compa- 
nion, lie explored most of the count ries of the 
Avorld. Travelling in Polynesia between 1 807 
and 1870 with the young Earl of Pembroke, 
he recorded his experiences in tlie volume by 
which he is chiefly remembered, ‘ South Sea 
llubbles by the Earl and llie Doctor/ London, 
1872, 8vo. FYank and unconventional in 
style, graphic and humorous in its descrip- 
tions, this book of travel and adventure won 
great and instant success, reaching* a fifth 
edition by 1873. 

Travelling subsequently with Lord Dun- 
raven and other noblemen, Kingsley did much 


work as a field naturalist, and rnadti nume- 
rous communications to the ‘ Field’ under 
the signature of ‘The Doctor,’ A large 
amount of his inaiiusc.ript on subjects con- 
nected with folklore and ethnology is now 
ill the jiossession of his son. While acting 
i as medical adviser to tlie Earl of ILh'simo'e’s 
j family, he had tlie partial can* of tlie library 
j at ]tridgc‘wat i!r Hous(»,und in 1805 he (nlited, 

I frtmi a maniuscript ]H’es**rved t liere, Francis 
j 4'liynne’s ‘ Animadversions ujipoii the Anno- 
lacions and (’orrecl Ions of some fniperfec- 
j t ions of Imjiressiones of Fhaiicer’s Worives 
... reprinted in I5F8/^vhich was re.-e<lited, 

! with additions hy Dr. k’urnivall, for tlie 
' Chaucer Society, in Is7(). 

Kingsley’s genial manners, versatility, and 
st on* of ])i{‘t uresijiie inforinat ion naidered him 
e\l rmnely j) 0 ])iilar in society. H(‘, was a keen 
and exjiericnced s])ortsnian, an excidhoit lin- 
gHist,and a brilliant lalk(u\ Dying on Friday, 
5 F*)). 1802, at his house, 7 3lor(imer Load, 
( ’amhriilge, lu‘ was l.iuried on 15 h\*b. in H igh- 
gate cemetery. He marriial in 18<)() Mary 
J»aih‘y, who dit‘(l in April' l8t)2, lea\ing a 
son, ( Miarl(.‘s, and a daughtm*. 

.I>(\sides the worivs mentioned ahovt? Kings- 
ley publislnal : 1, * loiiir Phases of Love, 
'I’ranslaled from t lu‘ < ierinan of Heyse,’ 1857, 
8vo. 2. ‘/V tiossi]) o]\ a Sut h(*rland ilill- 
I sidt»,’ 1801, 8vo : a descrijitive sketch of a 
! stalking exjiedition in Sut herland, included 
hy Francis ( lalton in his ‘ Vacation Tourists 
and Notes of I’ravel.’ 

[Athcnaann, l3Fel). 1802; Cknnbridgf^ Chron. 

; 12 and 10 Feb.; ^lanclicslcr Duavdiaii, 8 h^eb. ; 

[ llrit. Mas. Cat. ; private inlbnnat ion. J T. S. 

KINGSLE Y, I lEN 1 1 V ( 1 830^ 1 870), 

novelist, third son of the liev. Charles 
I Kingsley, and youngf*r brotlim* of Charles 
I Kingsley [ip v.J and George Henry Kings- 
j [fl* liorn at Haniack, Xorthauip- 

I tonsliire, on 2 Jan. 1 830. He was calucattal 
at King's College, London, and at Worces- 
ter ColU 'fro, Oxtbnl, whort' lit; nuitriciilnted 
(> ]\rnr(*li I8r>(). lit* left colli'fro in 185;} to 
fjo to tiu! Austi’iilian ttolillifM.s \vi<h some 
l’»‘llo\v-st ndi'iits. Alicr fn(' yt'urs’ dosul- 
torv' fiiul iinrcnnnnenilivo oiti])Iovm(‘nt he 
n‘tiirn<‘(.l to Knglanil, and soon afterwards 
made Jiiniself k7i()wn by tlu' spirited and suc- 
cessful novel, ‘ ( leoflVey Ilamlyn,’ in which 
his Australian expericneo was turned to ac- 
count. It was followed in 1861 by ‘llavons- 
hoe,’ which also made its mark, and after- 
wards by nniny others. In 1861 ho married 
liis second cousin, 8arnh INlaria Kinf^sley, and 
s«'t t led at \\ argrave, near II e n ley-on-Tharo es. 
He wa.s afterwards for eifrhteen months 
editor of the ‘ Kdinburgh Daily Review, * an 
organ of the free church. During his editor- 
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slu]) IIh> l'V:uico-(<(‘nnan war brolto out, and 
Iviiig'slcy \v<!ut out as correspondent for liis 
]ta[»(‘r. lie was ])rt'sonl at the battle of Sedan 
(1 Sept. 1870), and was the first Mngli.shinan 
to cfnter the town afterwards. .After pivinjjf 
np the paper he setth'd fora time in Loiulon, 
and renewed his work as a novelist . lie sub- 
8e(iuently retired to the .At trees, Click field, 
Sussex, whi'i'e he died of a cancer in the 
tongue after some months’ illness on il l Alav 
1876. 

King.slev’s works are: 1. ‘ 'I'lie lleeollee- 
tions of ((eoflVey llanilyn,’ \ols. 1>S.">0. 
2. Mitivenshoc,’ vols. ‘Ansi in 

Klliott,’ - A'ols. Isti.'J ( f'nnich trans|;ition by 
Ibuirand Forgiies, istitj), 1. ‘ Jlillyars 
and lUirlons: a Story of two Families,’ ! 
8 vols. o. ‘Ijelglilon (.'om-l : ut'oiintry 

House Story,’ ll vols. [SOO. (1. ‘Sileoleofi 
SiJcoles,* vols. 1S()7. 7. ‘ .Mademoiselle 

Mat liildi*,’ o vols. 1S(>S. S. ‘ Stretton,’ .*> vols. j 
18G{). 0. ‘Old Alargaret,’ J vols. 1S7I. ' 

10. ‘The host (.'hild ’ (illustrated by L. Fro- . 
lich), 1871. II. ‘ I'lie |{oy intirev,’ i.‘'7l. 
1’2. ‘lletty, and other Stories,’ 1^71. 16. ‘Tin 
Harveys,’ 6 vols. 1876. I I. ''llornliy .Alills, 
and other Stories,’ 1876. I."). ‘ A'alentin : 

a French Hoy's Stiiry of Sedan,’ 1876. 

16. ‘lleginahi lletheiege.’ •> vols. 1871. 

17. ‘Number Seventeen,’ 6 vols. 1876. 

18. ‘ 'riie ( 1 range Carden : a I’omance,’ •> \ <ds. 

1870. 19. ‘ Fireside St ndies,’ 6 vols. 1870. 

He akso editi'd t he (Ilobe edition of‘ llobin- 
80n Crusoe’ in I8(i8. with a biographical in- 
troduction, and jiublished in I Stilt * Ta les of 
Old Travels re-narrated.’ 

finforinat ioii from Airs. Hoary Kiag.s]cy.] 

ll. 8 . 

KINGSLEY, AN' 1 LLl A Af (1 098 P-l 709 ), 
lieutenant-general, .son of AVilliam Kingsley 
and his wife Alice, daughter and heir of Wil- 
liam Kandoljih of Maidstone, Kent, wa.s born 
about 1098. llewas adirect rlescendant from 
AVilliam Kingsley. archdeacon of t’anterbury 
{^7. 1047), from whom Charles Kingsley i<](.v.l 
the novelist akso traeed his de.seenl. The 
.Kingsleys are stated to haveheen of Lanca- 
shire orig-in (J>ERl{v),anda ‘ AN'illiam Kiiigs- 
ley, gentleman, of ( ’anterhury,’ u]»pears in a 
roll of Roman catholic estate-holders in A’ork- 1 
shire (North Riding') during the jieriod 1717- j 
1780(cf. Ill's/. 9th Rep. i.6 lOrr). j 

King.sley seems to have become corni't in j 
Honywood’s dragoons (now 11th hussars) in : 
May 1761 . He was lieutenant and captain in 1 
the 3rd foot-giuird.s ( now Scot s guard,s ) in tin' | 
company commanded by Tjieutenant-colonel ! 
AVolfe, father of General .lames AVolfe. His ! 
commi.ssion bore date 69 .Tune 1761 (^Jlomo. j 
Off. Mil. JEntry JiooJt, vol. xii. f, 638). He [ 


wa.s promoted captain-lieiil emint in t he. ,'<ame 
regiment in 1743; captain ami lii'iitcnaiit- 
colonel in 1 746 ; brevet-colonel in 1760 ; and 
roginumtal major, with the rank of colonel of 
foot, on 69 Jan. 1751 {ib. vol. x.xii. f. 1 73 ). He 
was aide-de-camp to his colonel, liord Diin- 
I mori‘. at 1 h'ttingen, and was present with the 
: I si battalion of his regiment at the battle of 
! Fontenoy, where a cannon-ball ])as.setl be- 
' tween his legs and killed four men behind 
I him, on II May 1746. AVlien the collected 
; grenadier conijianii'S of the. several regiments 
i of gfunrds mavcdied from London for the nort h 
j in the following Deeemher (the ‘march to 
! Finclilcy’), he Ava.s om; of the olllcers .sent 
; ahead into Northamplon.shire by the Puke 
of Ciimberland to obtain information of tlu^ 
enemy’s movements ( ll.v.M u.to.\, ii. 135). On 
66 May 1 760 K ing’.sley was made colonel of the 
6()th foot (now Ijanea.shire fusiliers). .James 
AAhilfe, llu'ii lientemiiit-colonel of the regi- 
ment at Devizes, wrote of him: ‘ Onr new 
colonel is a. sensible man, and very sociable 
and ])o]ile ’ ( AN KloiiT, p. 346). Kitig.sley was 
with Iiis regiment in the Rochefort (vvpeditiou 
of 1767, and afterwards went to Germany as 
major-general. 1 le grea I ly distinguished him- 
•selfat the battle of Alindcnion 1 Ang. 177)'.), at 
the head of a brigade composed of tlu' 60th 
(King.sley’s), 67>tii (Home’s), and 61st (J»ru- 
di'nell’s) foot, wliicli was very prominently 
engaged. ‘ King.sloy’s grenadier.s,’ as the 6()l h 
was pojmlarly called, is .said to have fought 
among some rose-garden, s or hedge.s, a eir- 
ciinislance still commemorated by the regi- 
mental eu.stom of wearing ‘ Alinden roses ’ in 
the ea])s on c-ach annivi'rsary of the day. 'fhe 
regi nunit hud .si.v oflieer.s and eighty men k illed 
and eleven ollicers and 661 men wounded, 
and wa.s excused from all further duty on 
account, of its los.sos. A general order of 
I three days’ later date nnnonneodthat, * Kings- 
ley’s reginumt of the llritish lino will resume 
its share of the duty at its own reipiest.’ 
King.sley Avas aftei’wards engaged nt Ziezen- 
herg and elsewhei'e. He became a lieutenant- 
general in December 1700,aivl was appointed 
j to tlic command of a .secret expedition, Avitli 
William Dra])or [q. v.] as his quart ormastcr- 
gi'iieral. The force was at lirst destined for 
eastward of the Gajie, but was afterward.s 
ordered to rendezvous at ()uiberon for an at- 
tcm])t on Hello Isle on tlio coast of Brittany. 
Tlie death of George II and other circum- 
stances delayed the expedition, which was 
eventually countermanded (Beatson, ii. 460, 
iii, 167 //.) Kingsley was not actively em- 
ployed again. He was an outspoken, inde- 
pendent Kngli.sbman, extremely popular with 
his soldiers, and an active freemason. Ho 
was over seventy years of age and unmarried 
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at the ( iiuo of liis death at Kingsley House, 
StoneSliV'et, Maidstone, on OOct. 1709 (»SVo^x 
1709). He was buried in the family 
vault at Kenuington Ashford, Kent (see 
UcssKLi., Hist, of MnidjitonCy p. Jl lO). 

Kingsley’s portmit was painted by Sir 
.losliua JJeynolds in March 17<)0, and two 
engraved portraits are catalogiu'd by hlyains 
( Cdt. J^Hf/raved Portrait>i, vol. ii.) Marginal 
notes by him a]*pear in a history of the sfsv'cn 
veara’ war in possession of tlic Hon. Mrs. 
Stopford Sachville (Hist. MSS. Comm. S)th 
I’ep. iii. SI rt), and some of his letters are in 
liritish Museum A<ldit. MSS. fi'M'VJ, .‘12H90, 
0l>01S. 

Berry’s Genealogies (Kent), p. 306 ; cf. Mist. 
IM.SS. (iomui. tttli Itep. i. 3tGe. ; also Jla.sted's 
K«‘iit, fnl, 0(1. iii. 268 ?«. Ihjiins OlTiei*. itrilitary 
J'iiitvy Books in Pxihlie Koe. OITice, I.omlon, vols. 
xii-xxii., varions ; (ieorgian hira, vdI. ii. ; ‘ 'I'Ik- 
Gnai'ilsat I'onteiioy,’ in Colburn’s United Service. | 
-IMag. I'ebruary 1868; Tlamilton's ( i reii. (Juards 
(liondon, 1872), voi. ii.; W'riglit's J.ifc of \\ olfe, 
(London, 1864); Beats(tn'.sNav. and Mil. .Mejn<»ii’s 
(London, 1791). vols. ii iii. ; Gent. Mag. 17>*9 ; 
j>|). 385 et soq., 1760 pp. I t, L>5. 485. 541 ; I 
Cannon’s J fist. Jiee. 20l,li (Ka.sl Devon) Hegt. ; i 
.IVIctnoirs of 8ir .lames ('ainpbell (Oallendar) ' 
( Ldinliurgh, 1832), vol. i.; Smilli's Story of tin' 
20thRogiinont, 1688-1 888 (London, I 888) ; Siajts 
31ag. 1769, also afford incidental notices. j 

11. M. C. 

KINGSMTLL, ANDREW (lo:3«-ir>tj9), 
purit an divine, son of .Tohn Kingsmill of Sid- 
monton in Hampshire, was probjtblv Ixtrn at 
Sidmonton in JoBS. He mal rieiil.nttal on 
L’B Aug. loo,'! at (.’orjitis Christi ( a )ll(^ge. Ox- 
ford, and in IfibS wa.s elected fellow of All 
Souls’ College, He xvus admitted R.tMo in 
tlu! beginning of 1503, and acquired a high re- 
putation a.9 a student of civil Iuav, but grjvdu- 
tilly turned towards divinity. He soon knew 
by heart considerable portions of the Old and 
Is'ew Testaments in Creek, and was a keen 
.student of Hebrew. ‘A young bachelor of 
All tSouls’ who frequently supplied the s(‘r- 
mon at St. Mary’s at the beginning of Eliza- 
btdli’s reign i.s identified as Kingsmill by 
AVood. In order to qualify himself 1 horoughly 
for the ministry Kingsmill .spent three years 
at (ieneva,and removing thence to l.ausamie, 
died there in SepG'mber 150(1. Hi.s pap(*r8 
came into the hands of hi.s friend Franci.s 
Al ills, sub-warden of All Souls, who de.scribe.s 
him, in a short sketch of his life, as ‘ a phamix 
among lawyers, and a rare example of god- 
liness among gentlemen’ (Fi'cic of Man's 
Hsfafe, Prof.) 

Mills edited the following works by King.s- i 
mill : 1 . ‘ A Viewe of Mans .Estate, wherein I 
thegreate Mercie of God in Mans free Justifi- 


cation by Christ is verie comfort ably (hsdan'd. 
HyAndrewe Kyngesmill. Divided into Cha- 
piters in such sorto as maie bosfe serve for 
the eomnioditie of the Reader, Whereunlcv 
is annexed a Codlie Advene given by the 
Author touchy ng Mnriage . . . London, by 
II. Hynncman,’ 1571, 157B, 1580, Hvo. The 
‘Advise’ is addr<'ss(.‘(| to the aut.h(>r'.s sister, 
who bad lo.st her first, liusbami, 'J. ‘A most 
exci'lleTit and comfortable Treatise for all 
such jcs arc any mancr of way either t roublcd 
in Myiule or alilitBed in jiodie. Made by 
Andrew Kingesmyl, Gentleman, sometime 
b'llow of .Alsonh; ('()lledgf3 in O.xford. Im- 
prinli'fl )it, Lendou by ('liris(o])lier Rarkar,’ 

1 577, 1 578, 1 585. Hvo, This akso was written 
by Kingsmill for his sister. Printed along 
with tiiis tract are two lreatisc.s usually 
ascribiMl to King.sinill, but Mills, in bis pre- 
fatory note, (Icclarcvs himself nnnbic to con- 
jecture tli(' anllior of the scermd tri'atiso, and 
says nolliing alionf the third. 'I'bey are en- 
titled : ‘A vt'rie and learned E.xliortation to 
sillier pal lent I vail .\ IllicI ions for the Gospel 
of Cliri.'-t .Jesns,’ • .\ (.'onfJ-reiic<* conteyning 
a ( 'onllict liad wit li Satan,’\ {‘, Wood ascribes 
to Kingsmill * .\ Sernion on St.. .John iii. IB’ 

( jierliaps the ‘A’ieW’); ‘ R(‘solutioiis concern- 
ing the Sacraments;’ ‘ Resolutions of .some 
(^U(‘stions ri'lating to Rishops, Priests, and 
Deacojis,’ and pa})ers on ‘other matters re- 
lating to the Ridbriiiatioii.’ Strype mentions 
a long letter wi’itten by Kingsmill to Arch- 
I hislio]) Parker ‘against urging tin; hahit.s.’ 

j [Wood’s Athena', cd. Rliss, i. 373; Ka.sti, 

■ i, 162 ; Boasc's Reg. of Gniv. of G.xford, i. 238, 
250, 11. ii. 1 0 ; Slryjas’s Parker (Clar, Pres.s, 1821), 
i. 313; (.'aliilngucs of Brit. Mas. and Bodleian 
Libraric.s ; Lom iides'.s Bibliog. IManiial.] R. B. 

KINGSMILL, SiK RORERT BRICE 
(1730 -1805), admiral, son of (.Biarles Rrice, 
a captain in tlie army, xvas made a lieutenant 
! on 29 A])ril 1750, was appointed cmninander 
! of the Swallow slooji in February 1761, and 
was confirmed in the rank on 3 .July, conse- 
(juent on bis eajifure of a lO-giin privateer 
on the roast of I'Vatu’t?. lii J7li2 be cotn- 
inamh'd the Basilisk bomb at the reduction 
of Martinique ami St. Lucia by Sir George 
Rodney, and on 2(5 May was posted to the 
Cro.scont. He returned to England in 1764. 

I Ho bad already married Ellzalieth, only 
I dai igb t er of 1 1 iig'l i (k »rry of N e wton , co, Down, 
and of his wife, Frances, only daughter of Sir 
William Kingsmill (d. 1698), knight, of Sid- 
monton, J I amp.shin*. Gn the death of her last 
survivingmatenml unch^AVilliam Kingsmill, 
a bachelor, in 1 766, Brice’s wife succeeded to 
her grand fa tilth’s estates; on which Brice 
assumed by act of iiarliament the surname of 
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Kingsmili bv royal licoiKse. lie cominaiultHl Francis Cornwell, vicar of M.arden, Kent, 


t !if \ igilant oi*fji gains in the action off Uslianb 
on 27 July 177H [see KEprKL, Aunnsrus, Vis- 
laji'NT], but after the courts-martial ijuitttal 
the ship in disgust at the action of the admi- 
ralty, On tlie change of ministry in 17S2 he 
was ap|)ointed to the IClizahtdh, whicli after 
the peace was employed as a giuirdship. lie 
was elected M.P. for Tregony, ( \)rnwall, on 
5 A])ril 17iSJ. In the Spanisli arinninenl of 
I7fK) he commanded the Dulve of 00 guns. 
On 1 iM'b, 1703 he was ])ronu)t('d to be rear- 
ndmiral,and was short ly afterwards a])pointeil 
c<)mmamlor-in-chi(‘f on I he eoast of Ii‘elan(l, 
an arduoti.sAhough not brilliant post, which 
ho held continuously till ISOO, being ad- 
vancful ineanwhih' to lln* rank of viec'-ad- 
iniral on 4 July 17tU, and of admiral on 
14 h'(»b, 1 7‘JO. lie was erf^ated a baronet on 
til iXov. 1800, and die<] witlioiit issue at Sid- I 
m^nith on 22, Xov. ISOo. j 

His brother Fdward, ])rincipal surv(*\nr : 
of revenue at JJolfast, also assiinnal tin' siir- j 
name of Kingsmill in I )(*(‘»*niber 1787, tind ’ 
Jiis son Robert succeeded liis unele as second j 
baronet. On tlu? second baronet’s di'atJi in 
1823 the tith' hecaine I'Xtincl. 

[Charnock’s r>iog. Xav. vi. tSo; Ralfc's Nav. 
iliog. 1 . ;3;>1 ; Ihu'ke's Dorniaiil and J^ixtiaet Jla- 
voaetcirs.] J. K. L, 

KINGSMILL, THOMAS { j/. l(K)3), 
regius prolessor of’ Hebrew at t )xldr(l, was 
seventh son of Sir .lolin Kingsmill of iM'i- 
ho(*k, irain])shirt'. Ihitering ]Vragdah*n (’ol- 
lege, Oxfor<l, as a deniy, lie graduated I>.A. 
in luoO, M.A. in lolJt, and supplicated for 
t!ie Ji.l), dt'gree in 1572 ( O./y*. 75//e. //r//., 
0\f. Hist. Soe., vol. i.) lie was probationer 
fellow from 1550 to 1 otJS, mat urul pliilosojdiy 
lecturer in ir)t)3, I lebrew leet nrer in 1505, 
and junior dean of art s in 1507. On 15 l)<'c. 
1505 he was appointcal public orator, and on 
2 Nov. 1570 regius professor of Hebrew'. 
Jle became mad for a time, and w'us obliged 
to resign his professorshi]) in lotH. 

He wrote': 1. Complaint against Se- 
curitie in iJiese jierilous Times,’ Svc), London, 
1(>02. 2. ‘(4assienm Pcenitentiale (Tracta- 

tiis de Scandalo, 2 pts. Ito, Oxford, 

1005. 3. ‘The Drunkards Warning : a Ser- 
mon,’ 8vo, London, 1031. 

[Woods Athcnfc Okoti. (Oliss), i. 758 ; 
Illoxam’s Reg. of Magd. Coll., Oxford, ir. 158; 
J-iO Novae’s Fasti, iii. 514, 534.] O. G. 

KINGSNORTH, RICIIAIH) (d, 1(577), 
baptist minister, seems to have been a 
Kentish farmer, although it has been sug- 
gested that be was connected xvitli the clotli- 
making trade. Ho wixs led to adopt baptist 
views through the arguments of the llev. 


who announced his own conversion to ba])- 
tiat view s in a visitation sermon at (_’ranbr(H)k 
in 1041. Christopher Blackwood [q.v,], vicar 
of Staph'hurst, Kent, undertook to confute 
Cornwell, ])ul, wdiile considering his answ'cr, 
also became a convm’t. After being baptis(‘d 
by William Jeffery of Seveuoaks, Blackw ood 
and Kingsw'orth fouiuhal a baptist eongri'ga- 
tion wdiich met at Spilshill House, the n»si- 
deiice of Kiiigsnorth, about half a mile from 
Slapl(‘liurst (dinrch. Kiiigsnorth and most 
of tin' eongn'gation xvere general baptists, 
and {)ii tliis aia'onnl In? was chosen and oi*- 
dained minister. lihickw'ood, who held the 
doct rim* of pari ieular f*lf*ct ion, assisted in tin' 
niinislry until he joined the parliamentary 
army and went, t,o Treland. 

I’ln' cliin'cli inert'ased under Kiiigsnorth, 
sprt*ad to adjacent parts, and Jield met't- 
ings at ll('a(h*orn, Smarden, and Frilteinlen. 
Kingsnorib died in 1(577, al wdiich time five 
of liis sons Avc*re engaged in the ministry. He 
is said lo liave w i'itten I w'o w orks vindicating 
the do(‘trineof universal redemption, (‘iit it led 
‘The l^*arl of 1’rntb, found out betAveen tw o 
itoeks of Firror,’]u*i Tiled in 1()7()(TI azukavooi), 
Smardf tt^ ]>. PJS) ; and ‘Gospel Certainty of 
f]ver*]asting Felicity/ but they do not ajipt'ar 
to be extant. 

After his death a division arose in the 
church (ui tiu' subjia-t of theTriuily, and a 
separation Avas agret?d upon. Two of Kiiigs- 
north’s sons, Avil h several ministers and mem- 
bers (»ft lie e()ngregHtion,Avit lul rewand formed 
a separate* e*lnirch, mo(‘ting at Biddendeii and 
J^’ritti'iideu, Avhilea brot lierandtAVO other sons 
r#*main<*(i and uphold tlie leading tenets of 
tlie original foundation. A long list of elders 
and ininistfTs is given in IlazleAvood’s ‘ JNIe- 
morials of Smarden.’ 

[Taylors (H^ne'ral Ha] >tists, i. 286-8 ; Iviinoy’s 
Knglish Haptisls, ii. 233-7 ; Hall(3y’8 Struggles 
for (\)MS(*icne<‘, or IWigious Annaks of Staplo- 
liurst, ]>p. 12 15; Tfaidewood’s Memorials of 
Siiuirden, pp. 198-9; Kent Kxaminer and Chro- 
nicle, 9 Dec. 1887 ; information from Mr. W. 
Tarbntt.] K. P. 

KINGSTHORPE, 1{ JCI I ART) 1 224), 
V ran c i sea n . [See J xu Av ( ) ir r i r .] 

KINGSTON, Dukes of. [See Pierke- 
roxT. ] 

KINGSTON, self-styled Duchess of.. 
[See CHunMnciir, Flixabeth, 1720-1788.] 

KINGSTON, OF, in tho peorage of 

England. [See Pi liititEl'ONT.] 

KINGSTON, EAJtL of, in tlie peerage of 
Treland. [See Kino, Kouert, second Earl, 
1764~1799.J 
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KINGSTON, VisoouNTy, in the peerage 
of Scotland. [See SktoN.] 

KINGSTON, Lords. [vSeo Kino, John, 
d. I07<i, lirst f.,ORi)j Ki.vo, Rorkrt, (1. 1693, 
ssceond JjORD.] 

KINGSTON, Sir ANTHONY (1519- 
15.'»()j, provost-mar-shul in (’ornwall, born in 
151<>, was the son of Sir AVilliam Kingston 
i (j. V. j of Gloucestorsliifo, coin])! roller of tlie 
king's household. Anthony served at ihe 
head of a thou.sand Gloucestershire men 
under the Duke of Norfolk i)) the suppres- 
.sion of the Pilgrimage of Grac«‘, 15.‘56-7, 
and fought in tlio defeat (13 Get. 153(5) of 
(he reliols at Louth, lie was knighled by 
Henry VIIl, 18 Oct. 1537, probably as n re- 
wartl for his services. He held small oflices 
about the court, such as tha( of .serjtaint o( 
the king’s hawks, at 'hi. a day, and received 
^r.ints of land bidonging to the su|)i»ressed 
mojiastei'ies in Gloucestershire, including a 
regrant of the site of the Cistercian ablx'y 
of Flaxlt^y. 

After the death of Sir William ( ’ourtenav 
in 1535, Kingston married his wi<low, Mary, 
ilaugliter of Sir .lohn Gainsf)rd, and left 
< iloucestershiretor(!sideat Chudleigh,l)evon- 
.shire, which, with Iloniton, belonged to his j 
wife’s jointure. AVlieii tlm western rebellion 
broke out in 1519, under Ldward VI -the 
rebels demamling the restoration of the ohl 
liturgy — Kingston was a])point.ed ]irovost- 
niarslutl of tin; king’s army in (Jornwall, and 
sup])ressed the outbreak at the ex]u'nse of 
much bloodshed. His conduct has l)een com- 
jaired with that of .Jmlge Jefl’reNs. lie is 
said to have entertained the mayor of llod- 
niin at a banquet and to have hanged him 
after dijinor OJi the gallow.s which (lu! mayor 
had him.self been directed to make ready. 
The mayor-s of Olevedon and St. Ives shared 
a like fate. Carew defends Kingston on the 
score of the guilt of his victims, and says,* lie 
did nothing herein as a judge by discretion, 
but as an olKcer by direction ’ (( ’akdw, Svr- 
rcy (if Cornwall, p. 294). No other writers, 
however, take this view. Kingston was a 
member of Kdward \T’s council for the 
marches of Wales. AV’hen Lady .lane Grey 
succeeded Kdward, she sent orders to Kings- 
ton and Sir John St. Loe to levy foi'ces and 
march towards Buckinghamshire (16 July 
1553), but her reign was over before they 
had time to obey (^Jlist. Comm. 3rd 

Rep. p. 153). In 1652 Kingston was cited 
before Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, on a 
charge of adultery. Burnet quotes the ca.se 
as an instance of Hooper’s impartial ndmini.s- 
tration of affairs in his diocese. At lirst 
Kingston refused to appear, and when at 


length ho came, he boat and abused the 
bisliop, who sternly rebuked him, lined him 
500/., and forced him to do ])onance (Bnu- 
Nirr, Iteformation, e<l. 1829, iii. 402). He 
afterwards owfU!d t hat 1 looper had converted 
him from his evil life, and took a touching 
farewell of the bishop (8 h'eb. 1555) before 
his maityrdom (FttocDH, Hi.'d. vi. 320). 
King.ston s.at in the House of Commons for 
( Jloucc.ster.shire in the parliaments of 1515, 
1552-3, and 1555. I le was knight-marshal 
in theparliameiit of 1555 and * a main .'♦tickler 
j in it ’ for the protestant, religion, as Burnet 
I infers from his action against the catholic 
I rebels in the west, iimler Kdward ( lOforma- 
fion, ii. 650). 1 1 is .said t hat he t ook the lo'y.s 

of t he hou.se aw.-iy from the .sergeant, with, it 
.s(!ems, tilt' approval of the m.ajorit y. But on 
10 Dec., the day after ]»arliament. was dis- 
.s(dved, he was sent to the Tower on a charge 
of con.spiring to jnil Klizabeth on the throne 
{Ilinf. d/.S'.V. Cumm.-AU Rep. j)j). xvi— 155). 
He remained there till (he 23rd, when he 
submitted, asked ])ardon,and wa.s disidiarged 
(cf. AIachvx, JbV//7/, ('aiml. .Soc., p. 317). In 
the next year, 155(5, however, Kingston was 
concerned in the jdot to I'ob the. exchequer 
in order to jirovide funds for the conspii’acy 
devi.sed by Sir I lenrv Dudley with the object 
f making l’]lizfibeth qui'enand maiTvinghei* 
to (.’ourtenay, e.-irl of Devonshire (t^KoVDK, 
Ilift. vi. 6-1 1). Six confederate.s were exe- 
cuted, but King.stnn died 14 .April 1550 at 
Cirence.st er, Fronde says jirot uibly by hi.s oavii 
haml from despair ///\7. \ i. 4 12), wliile iour- 
neviiig from Devon.shire to stand hi.s trial in 
London. He left two illegitimate son.s, An- 
thony and Kdmund, on whom by a deed of 
feolfment lu' .settled jiart of hi.s estate.s in 
5147 (cf. Lonui;, Illti'drafio/is, i. 16). 

- [Pulwhcle’s History of Cornwall, iv. 64, 65; 
j I’arocliial History of (Cornwall (Davies and (iil- 
I berf), i. 88, ii. l'J7 ; Ilri.'.tol anil (»loU('estcr.shire 
.Archieol. Soc. 'I'ran.s. vi. 281 .sq. ; Rjikor's Oliro- 
niclo, p. 305; ('lcav<4an<l’.s History of tlio Cour- 
tciniy Family, p. 29; Stryiic’s Memorials, r. i. 
15, II. i. 9, II. ii. 161 ; Fuller's Church History, iv. 
49 ; (Jalendar of .State J’apors, Dom., Hoary VllI, 
X. 5189, xi. 155, 290, 5174 ; Riiddei’’s Gloiiccs- 
tersliire, pp. 140, 554; T.iimer’s .Votilia Monas- 
tica.pp. xi.xxvii, xxviii ; Aletcalfe’s Knights, p. 
j 68 ; Nicolas’s Privy Purse Kxpenses of Hcn.VIlI, 
i pp. 226, 229.] E, T. B. 

j KINGSTON, RICHARD (Jl. 1700), 
]iolitical pain])hlcteer, wins horn about 1635, 
According to hi.s own statoment.s he was a 
M.A. of some uiiivcrsily, and w’a.s ordained 
by the Bishop of Galloway, 17 July 1662, at 
Westmiii.ster, hut Matthew Smitli [q. v.] in 
1700, when engaged wit li Kingston in a bitter 
political cont roversy, charged him, with some 
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show of justificati(.m, Avilh hnvinf? forgod his 
lot tors of orders (Smith, Ifcpli/ to a Modest 
Atixwer, ]». 11). All the prorif Kingston 
could bring of their validity was a certificate 
signed by one 'I'hoiuas .Boesly, assorting that 
he ha<l been ordained at llie saino time, but 
Beesly had in 1700 boon dead three years. 
Smith, among other charges, t ells a scandalous 
story of Jvingston's conduct in the west of 
Knghind; but ho does not seem to have had 
any bonelioe in the diocese of Kxotor, as is 
thereby iin]fli(al. 

In lOOo Kingston bocarne minister at St. 
.Ta mes’s, ( J lerkon well , a nd w( )rked hard dnri n*. 
the plague, but ho resigned this preformeTit 
before ITSept. I<)ti7. In 107H he received the 
living of irenhurv in (Gloucestershire, and on 
(5 Keh. 1(>.SI "J was nnnh* chaplain in ordinary 
to Oharles i 1. lie ass«'rts that a prebend and 
a rectory AVere adde<l to Heiihiirv. What the 
prebend Avas is uncertain, l)iil he seems in 
to huA’e been ri’clor of Kaydon in Sulfolk. 
Kingston also slates that Ik* sulfered for 
preaching against the Uonnuiists. lie re- 
mained at Ilenhuvv, where he had a small 
estate, till the nivulutiou, wdien he sold his 
proj)erty and came ii]) to Loinlon. Il<* was 
soon Inved by Ji p(*nsion to write for the* 
government, hut his p(,*nsion fell into arrears 
and he sulfered extreim* poverty. A jx'titioii 
from him dat<‘d l()l)‘.t states that (iOO/. was 
due to him, that he hacl assisted as a witness 
at the coMA’iction of three trait (jrs, that he had 
brought 1 into t hetreasury by t hes<*i/ure 
of French silks, and that he ha<l printed thir- 
teen books on behall’of the goA'ernmont jit his 
ow’n e\])ense. 

in 1700 Kingston jtt tacked 8milh. aa'Iio 
liad just published his ‘31emoirs of Secret 
Service,’ and a violent controversy ensued. 
Kingston Jilways at trihnted Smith’s Avorks to 
Tom Brown (lOHO 170f) fep v.] Kingston 
also interven>'d in the controversy Avhich 
raged in 1707-0 about the so-ealle(i h'reneh 
l*roj)hets. In 1707 his attack on Dr, John 
Freind’s A'iiidieat ioTi «»f the Fail of Beter- 
boroiigh’s conduct in S])ain appeared, and he 
Avas ])rom]>tlv arrested by an order of the 
House of Lords. He was, hoAvever, releas(*d, 
19 Jan. 1707-8, and the attorney-general Avas 
instructed to j>rosecut(‘ him. Kingston Avas 
married ( perhajis ho was the man avIio married 
Elizabeth Webl) at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
28 .fan. 1007-8, see of Sf. .Tames's, 

C/erke?iH-ei/, Harl. Soc. 108, cf. 189), and 
in 1099 had nine children. An engravi’d 

f iortrait of Kingston is said by Bromley to 
nivo formed the frontispiece to the ‘ I’ilinbe 
Pestilentiales,’ hut it has disappeared from 
the copy in the British Museum. 

Kingston Avrote; 1. ‘ I’illulm I’estilenf iales, 


I a Sermon at St. Paul’s,’ London, iOGo. 2, ‘ I’lie 
I Cause and Cure of Otlences,’ a sermon, Lon- 
don, 1082, 4to. 0. ‘ Vivut Ifex,’ a sei*nu)n 
preached btdbre the Mayor of Bristol after 
the discovery of the Rye House plot, London, 
108.'k -Ito. 4. ‘ God’s SoA’creignty and Man’s 
Duly asserted,’ London, 1088. 0. 'A ’fi-ue 

History of the several Designs and (kjn- 
sjtiracies against his Majesties Sacred Person 
and GoA' eminent from 1088 to 1097, ’London, 
l(il)8. 0. ‘Tyranny detected, and the late 

Uevolnl ion just ified,’ J^ondon, 1 099. 7. ‘A 

•Modest Answer to Captain Smith’s Immodest 
Mi'inorial of Secret Service,’ liondon, 1700. 
8. ‘ Impudence, Lying;, and Forgery detecti'd 
and ChasI iz’d,’ London, 170(J, an ausAA'er to 
Smith, and the chief source of information 
respecting- Kingsl.on’s history 9. ‘A Dis- 
coiirst! on Divine Provideinio,’ London, 1702. 
10. ‘Imjiarlial Remarks upon Dr. Freind's 
Account of 1 lie ]*kirl of Peterborough's Con- 
I duel in Spain,’ London, 1700. II. ‘ I'in- 
j tliiisiastick Impostors mi Diviiu'ly rns]iired 
j l’ro])hc1s,’ ])arl i. 1707, part ii. J709. 

I 12. ‘ A jio]»hllK‘gmatn Cnriosa,or Relieot Ions, 
Sentences, and Maxims,’ London, 1709. 
King.ston akso mentions that ho Avrote a 
j work called ‘ thirsory Remarks.’ 

[rink’s Clerkenwell, jip. 08, ‘283, 

(citing yote.s and (Jucries) ; Lilt troir.s brief Ili.st. 
Kel. vi. 2.>7-S; IJromley’s Cat. of Engi'avcd 
I’ortraits, p. 130; .MattlieAA' Smith’s W^irks; 
j Jvingston’s W'ork.s.J ' W. A. J. 

KINGSTON, SiTt WILLIAM (d. lolO), 
constable of the Tower, AAm.s of a Gloucester- 
shire family, settled at Painswiclf. A bro- 
ther (ieorgi* is mentioned in the inqui.sition 
taken after hi.s death. William appears to 
have been a yeoman of the guard before Juno 
1509 (Letters and Papers Henry VllI, i. 
218). In 1.512 he was an under-mar.shal in 
1 lie army; Avent to the Spanish coast ; Avas 
with Dr. AVilliam Knight [^q. v.] in October 
of that year at San Sebastian, and discus.sed 
Avitli liiiu the course to be pursued A\dth the 
disheurti'Tied English forces who had come to 
Spain under Thomas Grey, second marquis of 
Dorset [q. v.] {ih. p. J54ol ). lie fought Avell 
at Elodden, Avas knighted in 1618, became 
sewer to the king, and later (1521) A\^as 
carv'cr {ih. iii. 189t)). He seems to haA'cheen 
Avith Sir Richard AVingtield, the ambassador, 
at the French court early in 1'520, for Wing- 
field Avrote to Henry VIII (20 Aiiril) that 
the dauphin ‘ took n marvellous pleasure in 
young Kyngston,Avhom after he had seen oncij 
he called him beau fils, Avhora ho Avould some- 
time have kneel down and sometime stand 
up ’ {ih. iii. 762). Kingston took part in the 
tilting at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
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Avjis at (he with Charles V in July, 

llfiiry saciiis fo havo liked him, and pre- 
s(‘i)tfd him with a, horse of very great value, 
for the no.xt year or two ho was a diligent 
• •oiml ] y magist rate and courtier, levying men 
lor the king’s service in the wt'st, and living 
wlii ‘11 in London with the Black Friars ( ?7/. 
III. ii. Ap]>. 28, 111. ii. 3274). fn April 152.4 
Kingston joined Dacro on the distnrhed 
norlliern front ii-r, and with Sir Half Flh'r- 
ki-r hnti the mo.st dangerous posts as.signi.'d 
hi 111 (ih. ]jp. 25)5.5, 2S)(50); he wa.s jiresent at 
the capture of Cessfnrd, tlie stronghold of 
the Kers, on 18 May (ib. p. 3035)). lie re- 
tiinicd rather suddenly to Loudon, and was 
made knight of the king’s body and eajilaiu 
of t lie guard. On 30 Aug, 1523 he landed 
at Calais in the army of the Duke of Snllolk 
(/A. ]*. .‘>288), Surrey wrote from the norih 
lament iug liis absence. On 28 JMay 1521 he 
became constable of the ’Lower at a salary of 
100/. lie appears among those wlm signed 
the ]iel itioii to Clement \'1I for the liasimi- ! 
ing of the divorce, 13 .July l.5.‘>0. ; 

In Xovember 1530 Kingston Ment down ' 
to Sliellield I’ark, Not t ingbuinsliirc, to take ! 
ebargo of Wolsey. The cardinal is said to [ 
liai ebcen alai'medatbiscomiiigbccanseil had ; 
been fori'toJd that be should meet bis death at ! 
Kingston. Kingston tried to reassure him, ami 
was with him at the t iino of his deat h, riding 
to London to ac,(|uaint the king with the eir- 
cumstunccs ((J.\ VDNmsii, l,?/c qf IFo/.sv'i/, ed, 
1827, p]). 371 sq.) On 1 1 Oet. 1532 he landed 
at Calais with Henry on the way to the .se- 
cond interview with Frunci.s at Bonlogim, 
and on 21) May 15.‘13 lio toolc an oifieiul part 
in thecoi'onation of Anno Bohwii. lie is .said 
to have been of Catherine’s ]>arty, tliough the 
einjK'ror not unreu-sonably di.st rusted him ( cf. 
FuiiaiVIANIf, Amir Jiolrpi, ii. 01; Lrtirrs 
and J^apero, viii. 327). On 21 l'’eb, 1.5.35- 
1.5 .*j 0 Kingston wrote to I.ord Jdsle, an old 
(llouc(!ster.shire neighbour, ‘ I have done wit h 
play, hut with my lord of Carlisle, peiiuy 
gleek, this is our pastime’ {ib. x. ,‘{30). He 
seems to have become prematurely old, but 
continuodto be const alile. He received Anne 
Boleyn 2 ^lay 1536, when committed a 
]>risom‘r to the Tower, and with his wife 
took cliarge of her and rejiorted her con- 
versations to Cromwell. To him Anne joked 
about the size of her neclcand the skill of tlie, j 
e.Kccutioner (ib. pp. 793, 797-8, 910). Kings- | 
ton was made controller of the household j 
0 JMarcli 15.39, and knight of the Garter ■ 
24 April following. lie had many .small | 
grants, and on the dissolution of monasteries j 
received the site of the Cistercian abbey of { 
Flnxh^y, Gloucestershire. lie died at Bains- 
wick, (-lloucestershlrejldSept. 1540, and Avas 
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buried there. He inurriod, first, Elizabc^tli, of 
whom nothingf seinns known, and by her 
luid Anthony, who Is separately noticed, and 
Bridget, married lo JSir (Jeorgo Baynharn of 
('I(‘arwell, (.Boiiee.sti'rshiri* ; s(.*coiully, Mary, 
daugliter of Sir liudiard Scrope of Bpsall, 
^ orkshin^, and widow of Sir Ivlwurd Jem-* 
ingliam of Soinerhytoj), Sndblk. 

[Metcalf(is Knights; Nicolas'.s Testanioiila 
V(*t ustH ; Lodge's 11 lu.str. of Ik*it .Hist.i. 1 f) ; tdiroii. 
of (bhiis (Carnd. Soc.). j»p. S3, 41 ; Wriothes- 
ley's Clircni. (Canid, iSoiv), pp. 3(5, 37, 94 ; 1/uller .s 
Cliureli Jlist. V. 178; Trans, of the Bristol and 
(J Joncesrershire Arch. See. vi, 284 sq.; authori- 
tic5{ (piolcd.] W. A. J. A. 

KINGSTON, AV T r JA A M 11 KN 1 1 Y 

(llljMS ( ISJ l-J.sSO), novelist, born in ifar- 
^ ](‘y Street, London, Feb. ! SI 4^ was tddest 
; son of fanw Henry Kingston, and gTand.son 
I by ( lie inol h(‘r’>s sith‘ of Sir ( files Hooke [q. v.^, 

: jnstiee of iln* eoinnion ])h‘as. His fallier was 
in Inisinessint )|)oi*l o, anri 1 here for many years 
tlie son livotl, making lre(|in*n<> voyages to 
haiglaml, anil (‘onl J'aci ing a lifelong affect ion 
for tile sea. He mitered Ids fathers bu>siii(.'ss, 
but soon indulg(‘d his na1 lira! bent for writ ing. 
His nowsjiajier artiidibS on .Portugal were 
translati.Ml into Portiigiie>’^e, ami assisteil the 
comdusion oft he <*oniuiereial treaty witfi Por- 
tugal in IS 12, when he reaa^ived from Ho^ma 
[ JMariada (i loria an order of Port ngiioseknight- 
I hood and a jiension. 1 lis lirst liook was ‘ The 
I (dreassian Chief/ a story published in 1844, 
j and Avhile still living iti Oporto, he wrote 
I ‘ Tin* J Vinu* ^liidster,’ an liislorical novel, and 
I ‘ Lnsitaidaii Sketelies,* drscrijit ions of travels 
in Portugal. Settling in lOngland, he inte- 
I rested Idmself in the rmigration movement, 
edited in 1 844 ‘ Tlio ( 'olonist ^ and ‘ I'he Colo- 
! nial Magazine and l^ast fiidia iieview,^ was 
honorary secret ary of a eolordsation society, 
wrote in 1848 ‘Some Suggestions for a Sys- 
tem of (.omeral Emigration,’ h'Cturedon eolo- 
nisatioii in 184B, published a maniuil for 
j colonists, ‘ How to luuigrate,’ in 1850^ and 
i visited the western highlands on hclialf of 
! the emigration {v^mndssioners. He was after- 
wardsa zealous volunt eera?id worked actively 
for the improveineni of tlie condition of sea- 
men. But from 1 850 liis cli ief occupation was 
writing hooks for bov>, or editing boys’ an- 
nuals and weekly ])eriodicals. The ‘ Union 
Jack,’ a pa])er for boys, he started only a few 
months lielbre his death. Tin*, best known 
of his stories, whieli numbered more than a 
hundred, are: ^ Pi*t('r tlu^ Whaler/ 1851; 
‘Blue Jackets,’ 1851; ‘ Digby Ileathcote,’ 
18(50 ; ‘ The (bruise of the 1^’rolic/ 18(50 ; ‘ The 
Fireships/ 1 8(52 ; ‘ Foxholme J lull,’ 1867 ; ‘ Ben 
Burton/ 1872 ; ‘ The Three Midshipmen/ 
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IH7-J ; * Tlireo Lieutenants/ lH7o; ‘The 
Three (’onimanders/ 187(i; uinl ‘Thol'lireo 
Admirals/ 1878; ‘ Kidnapping? in the Pacific/ 
1875); and ‘Hendriks the Hunter/ 1884. 
He travelled widely on tlie ordinary routes 
of travel, and described his experience for thc3 
young in ‘ Western Wanderings/ a (.'anadian 
tour, 1850; ‘ Mv Travcds in Many Lands’ 
(Franco, Italy, and Portugal), IStlii ; ‘ 'riie 
AVestern World/ 1874 ; and ‘A Yacl»t \ Oyage 
round Kiigland,’ 1879. Ills ]) 0 ]>nlar records 
of advent lire and ofdiscovmy ineludcd : ‘ Ad- 
ventures in the Par U'esf/ I8SJ ; in Afriea, 
I88.‘>; in India, 1884; in Australia, 1885; a 
‘ Life oft ’anlaiii (Vjok,’ 1871 ; MJnsit African 
^I'ravcllcrs/ 1874; a‘ Po])nhir Ilistoi-y of t lie 
Navy/ l87t); ‘Notable XOyages I'l’om Lo- 
luinbus to Parry,’ 1880, sul)sei[ueiUly brought 
down to 1885 ; ‘ Livingstone’s Travels,’ 188(); 
‘Alnngo Park’s Travels/ 188(). JFe trans- 
lated several of Jules \5u*ne’s stories from 
the 1^’rencli, and wrote many Iiistoricnl tales 
dealing wit luilmost all ])crK)ds and countries, 
from ‘JOldol the Hriiid,’ 1874, ami ‘ Jovinian, 
a tale of KarJy Papal Koine,’ 1877, down- 
wards, and undcu'took some jiopular histori- 
cal compilations lilv(.‘ ‘ llalf-Ilonrs with tlie 
Kings and (Queens of Lngland,’ l87ti. 11 is 
writings oianijiv nine ]>ages and a liall‘ of tlie 
Hritish Museum Cat alogm'. J’hey were very 
]iopular; his talcs wen* (|ui1e innocuous, but 
most of them proved c])lieim‘ral. h’ctJiug 
his li(»alth failing, he wrote a fan'Wfll h‘lter 
in touching terms to the lioys lor whom he 
hail written so much and so long on iJ Aug. 
1880, and dinl llin'c davs latiw al Stormont 
liudge, Willf.sdcn, n* ar London. 

[Boys Own T’aptr, 11 Scitt. 1880, wliioli 
taijis his poilrait; jnctacc to his novol James 
Jlraithwaitc. 1882; Allienaaim, 14 Auj^. 1880; 
Times, 10 An-. 1880.] J. A. II. 

KINLOCH, ( 1 1-:( ) 1 i( 1 l-J 1 1 ITC I II 10 
< 1 7})(J ?— 1 S77), (‘ditor of 'Ancient Scottish 
Ballads,’ was horn at Stonehaven, Kincar- 
dine.shiro, about 17ht>, and hecanie n lawyer. 
Tie wa.s clerk to three snccessivt* advoeales- 
depnte, jind at Stirlinji’, in 1817 or 1818, he 
acted for an absent crown-a^ent . I 'or several 
year.s lie wa.s secretary to Seolt’.s friend, 
fSeorge Cran.stonn, Tjord (’orehonse, mi joy- 
ing also the frieinhshij) of Lord (’olonsay. 
Appointed in J8-1-} assistant-keeper of the 
register of deeds in lOdliibnrgli llegister 
TTonse, he became head of hi.s department in 
1851, and retired in 18(>{>. A noted philan- 
thropist, Kinlocli was for many years trea- 
.surer of the Ihitterson and Bope fund for re- 
lief of deserving poor. J.)r. Jamieson, in the 
preface to the .supplementary volume of his 
‘Scottish i)ict ionary,’ 1825, acknowledged 


indebtedness to him for valuable help. Kin- 
loch died at Kdinburgh, JB April 1877. 

In 1824 Kinloch projected, without ])iih- 
lishing, a ‘ (kdlection of Scottish Proverbs.' 
In 1827 aj>peared hi.s ‘ A jicient Scot t ish Bal- 
lads, recovttred from ’Pradition, and never 
before juildished.’ This collection fully de- 
serves the commendation given to it by Scott 
in ‘ Border Minst relsy,’ i.88. A miscellaneous 
‘ Balhifl Book’ oflitl le value, i.s.sued the sanui 
year, was reprinted in 1885. Lor the Mait- 
iund('liil> Kinloch edited, in 1850, Dr. A re hi- 
hald Pitcairni‘’sverv droll and whimsical ]»ro- 
(inclion, ‘Ihiht'll; a Satirical Poem oir the 
Proci'cdings of th(! (leneral Asseml)ly iii 
MilL* ; ’ and the ‘ (’hronicle of Life, hising the 
Jtiary of Air. .John Lamont of Ntnvt.on, 1(540- 
I(>71.’ In 1 8 hs lu* published ‘ Bel i<j[uue Ant i- 
(jiue, Seoticjc.’ 

(Seotsitian iiewsjin.per of 21 April 1877 ; iiOor- 
mation from Air. 'I'liomas (t. Stm'ensou, I'Miii- 
l)urgh,aiulMr. James O. AI'Laren, JLleIens]nir;^li. J 

T. J?. 

KINLOCH, Loro (1801-1872), Scottish 
jtldg<'. [See IhtNN’RY, WlLI.lAM.j 

KINLOSS, LoJtn. [See But cit, Kdwa kd, 
1510.^ 1(51 l.J 

KINMONT WILLIE (.//. 150(5), }, order 
moss-t roojM'i'. [See Ar.ms'I'roxu, AVilioam.] 

KINNA IRD, A BTII I ' I { 1<'ITZGERA Til >, 
tenth I5 \ron K in.N’A IRT) ( 1 8M-1887 ), philan- 
thropist, third son of (.’harleslvinuaird, eighth 
baron Kinnaird [(p v.l, wa.s born, at Rossie 
Priory, Ptn-lhshire, on 8 July 1814, and en- 
tered at 1']ff)n in 1820. Receiving an ap- 
pointment in the foreign office, he was at - 
laehe<l to the (>nil)assy at St. .Petersburg from 
.July lN‘55 to Se])tember 1857, and was for 
a tiiin* private secretary to the ambassador, 
the Kail of Durham. In 1887 he became 
a partiH'r in the banking-house of Ran.som 
& ('o., P.ill Mall East, London, in .succes- 
sion to his uncle, the Hon. Doughis .lames 
AA'illiam Kinnaird [<p v.J He ultimately be- 
came lu'ad of the firm, which latterly was 
.styled IJansom, Bouverie & Co. As a liberal 
lie sat in the House of Commons for Perth 
from 20 J uly 1 887 till August 1880. I le was 
re-elected for (hat city on 15 IRay 1852, and 
continued to repre.sent it until 7 Jan. 1878, 
Ai hen he snccoeded his brother, George AA’il- 
liara Fo.x Kinnaird [q. v.], as Baron Kinnaird. 
While in the House of Commons he spoke 
frequently on Indian questions, of which ho 
had a special knowledge, and he was a strong 
opponent of tlie bill for legalising marriage 
wit h a deceased wife’s sister. He was keenly 
interested in all movements concerning the 
well-being of the working classes. There was 
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no inori! faniiliar (iguro at tl^|r May nieetinj^s. 
Jn nil ('llofts for raising wci^eu in tins social 
scale lie took a special intere/^, actively labour- 
ing in (lieir behalf in coniMction with homos, 
refuges, and reformatoriiy. Among the public 
institutions with whijjjR he was more ospe- 
cinllv connected WHr|6 the Church Missionary 
.Soc.iiitv, the Malta/'Protestant Cidlege, the 
Lock Hospital, Dm. Harnurdo’s lIom(?s, the 
liondon City Minion, and the Aged Cliris- 
tians Society. Me died at 2 I'ull iVIall Hast, 
London, on 26 vmpril 1887, leaving issue one 
son, Arthur Fiazgei'ald, the present liaron 
Kinnaird, and Ijfve daughti-rs. 

Kinnaird wafi the author of: 1. ‘ JJengal ; 
its TiUnded TiVnuro and I’olice System,’ 
s]ieech in the liymse of ( Simmons, 11 June 
iS.oT. 2. ‘ Nine, Wlonths in the United States 
during the Crisis,! by C. Fisch, wit h an intro- j 
duclion by the jllon. A. Kinnaird, 18(!.‘{. ' 
His speech aW the meeting of the Co-; 
lumhia mission/ 27 Feh. 1862, was also 
printed. / i 

His wife, M(aky Ja.vk, Lady Kiwaiku . 
( 1816-1888), tihilanthropist, daughtijr of 
\\ illiamHenr>|lIoare of the( Jrove,,jMitchani, | 
Surrey, aLondbn banker, was ktiown for the | 
iuten^tsho too)(£ in religious and educational ■ 
works at home dud missionary efforts abroad. ■ 
She was born at Hlatherwick Park, Nort ham ji- • 
tonshire, on 11 MWcIi 1816, and in 1821 Avent ; 
to reside with her maternal uncle, the Hon. , 
and Rev. Baptist ;W. Noel, at Hornsey. In 
1811 she instituted the St. .Tohn’s Training | 
School for Domestic Servants, wit h a branch j 
at Brighton, an institution which was very | 
successful. After her marriage, 28. fune 18-l.‘i, ; 
.she held meetings in conjunction with her , 
husband for philanthropic and religious pur- 
poses at 2 Pall Mall Fast . In 18-48 she edited ' 
a vol ume of ‘ Servants’ Prayers.’ AV ith I aidy 
Canning she was a.s.sociat ed in .send ing n ursing 
and other aid to the Avonnded in the Ci’irnean 
Avar. She was one of the founders of tin; 
British Ladies’ Female I'lmigration Society, 
of the Foreign Evangelisation Society, of the 
Calvin Memorial Ilall at Geneva, of the 
Union for Prayer, of the Zenana Bible and 
JNIedical Mission, and the Young AVoinen’s 
Christ ian Association. She died at Plaistow 
Lodge, near Bromley, Kent, on 1 Dec. 1888. 

[Times, 27 April 1887, p. 9, 4 Dec. 1888, p. 1 0 ; 
Illustrated London NeAirs, 7 May 1887, p. 620; 
Foi'oign Office List, 1874, p. 126 ; Rock, 29 April 
1887, p. 5; Record, 29 April 1887, p. 400; 
Fraser’s Mary Jane Kinnainl, 1890, Ai’itli por- 
trait.s of Lord and Lady Kinnaird.] O. C. lb 
KINNAIRD, CHARI.ES, eighth L(>kd 
I viNNAlKl) (1780-1826), the eldest .surviving 
son of George, .seventh baron Kinnaird, and 
of IClizabeth, only daughter of Griffin Ran- 


som, hanker, of AVcstmin.ster, Avas burn on 
8 April 1780, and cducatcil at tlie univer- 
sities of Edinburgli, Cambridge, and Ghi.s- 
goAv. 1 1 is father'.s connect ion Avit li the wliigs 
i enabled him to obtain a seat in the House of 
I Commons as member for Lcoinin.^iter in 1802. 

I From that time till tlu* death of his father 
I in 180r> he voted Coiisislentlv Avith theAvhig.s, 

I and rendered A’aluahle aid' to the parly in 
I the repeated atlaeks made upon lh«' :\d(iing- 
i ton ministry. On his succession to the title 
; his seal, became vacant, hut at the geiie- 
ral (‘lection in 1806 he Avas ehosen one of 
' the Seottisli repn'.sentalive pem-s, a position 
Avhich had been ludd by his fat her. Tii 1807 
he h(>gun the erection of Rossie Pi'iory in 
t h(! ('arse of (lowrie, Perthsliire, still the 
principal .scat of I he K i mi iiird family in Scot- 
land. Kiuiiuird resided mncli on llu; conti- 
nent, and his reiined taste l(‘d him to secure 
many Avorlcs of art dispcr.s((d during tlie 
Najioleonic Avars. The picture gallery at 
Rossii' Priorv' contains lioth pictures by the 
old mast er.<, and j»or( rails of coulemp(Anirit;s, 
including ( uiinsbtjrough’s Sir AVilliam John- 
stone Pullciiey and Jh'vnolds’s splendid por- 
trait. of Slit ridan. Kinnaird died 11 Dec, 
18 U( 5 . J,, .May' 1 80() he marrital Lady Olivia 

3''ilzg(‘rald, youiigc'st daughter of the second 
Didve of Leinster, and by lu'r he had three 
sons and two daughters — I leorge AVilliain 
Fo.\, ninth lord Kinnaird [(].>'.]; Graham 
Hay St. \'in(U‘iit d(‘ Ros, lieutiuiant royal 
navy, droAvned off Bona, IS.’lS ; and Arthur 
Filzgi'rald, tenth lord Kinnaird [q.v.j There 
i.s a jtopfrait of Lord Kinnaird by' Northcote 
preserved at Rossie I’riftry, and a niurhle bust 
oi' Jiim in the old kirk of Ro.ssie, Avhieh is 
iioAA' reserved as this burying-])! ace of the 
Kinnaird family. 

1 Doiigla.s’s Peerage of .Scotland, cd. Wood, ii. 
48; jVrilliirs ITi.storical Castles :uid Alansions of 
.Scotland, i. 38 i t seq. j A. H. M. 

KINNAIRD, DOUGLAS .lA.MKS 
AVILLlAiM (1788-1860), friend of Byron, 
fifth son oftieorge, .seventh baron Kinnaird, 
and younger brother of Charles, eighth lord 
Kinnaird jq. v.], was horn on 26 F’eh. J788. 
He Avas educated finsi at Eton, and after- 
Avaril.s at Giittingen, Avhero he acqtured a 
thorough knowledge of Gemian and French, 
and subsequently' Avent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, AA'beru be graduated M.A. in' 
18JJ. In 1816 be traA'elled with hi.s friend 
John Cam Ilohhou.se [q. v.j on the con- 
tinent, and Avas present at tlie battJoof Culm, 
In the autumn of 1814 he travelled home 
from Paris Avit h AVilliam J erdan [q. v.] After 
his return to England he took an active share 
in the busino.ssof Ransom & Morland’.s bunk, 
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iiiid upon thft dissoltUion of tho partnership 
wit h Sir F. li. Morland in 1819, asauinod tho 
chief uiauaffoinont of the new firm. In 
1815 he became, with Byron, Whitbread, 
Feter Moore, and others, a raembt'r of tho 
sub-committeo for diroetinjr the atfairs of 
Drury Jjane Theatre ( Mookk, Ufc of Lord 
J}t/ro)i, iii. lt)9-7l, 1H5-7). In 1^17 ho 
visited Byron at Venice (SMitiKS, Mrmoh' of 
John Miirmif, 18!)|,i.o8(5 7). At tlie^’t'noral 
election in tlie siirnmerof 1818 Kinnaird was 
nominated a candidate for the city of Wt>st- 
ininster iti (Iks reform ijitewst, Imt finding' 
the ccmtcst hopeless withdrew after the tliird 
day’s pollin'?, and canvassed actively on be- 
half of Bnnlett (Mrmoir>* of Sir S'tnmel 
Jionii/h/, 1810, iii. 800-1* ). Kinnaird refused ' 
to be nominated a'?ain on the deatli of Sir ! 
Samuel Uomilly, the senior member, in No- 
vember 1818, and seconded his friend llob- 
honse, who was defeated after a vi”'oron.s 
contest by tJeor<?c Laml* in March 1815). 
At a by-election in .July It'lt) KiTinaird was 
returntal to the House of Commons for the 
boroufjli of Bisho]»s Castle, Shrojrshire, and in 
his maiden sj>eech on 80 Xov. 1819 sup]»orte<l i 
IjOrd -Vlthorp’s motion fora select committee , 
on the .stat(* of the country (ZVt/V. DclxffrM, .vli, ^ 
58G-9). Kinnaird also took part in the de- | 
bate on Hobhouse’s anonymous pamphlet on 
10 Dec. (ib. pp. 998-5), lOOl*), and contended 
that ‘ any conclusion mif?!!! be drawn from 
it’ rather than that it was meant as an »‘.veit(‘- 
ment to rebidlion. At the, etmeral election 
in jNEnreh IX'JO Kinnaird was included in 
the double return for Bishops Castle, but in 
*tho following .Tune was declared ‘ not duly 
edected’ by the sch'ct committee np])oint(*d 
to try the }>etition {Journal if the ILni.'to if 
Commons, Ixw. 81<i). He made no fur- 
ther attempt to enter ^tarliament, but fre- 
quently t(M>lv part in tin* discussions at the 
India House. I hi died unmarrie<l in Pall 

Mall East, Tjondon', after a lonj? illness, on 
12 March 18.80, aged 42. 

Kinnaird was a man of active mind, cul- 
tivated tastes, and a liasty tem])cr. He wa.s 
a member of the ^ I lota,’ a radical dinner 
club, to Avhich Bickcrstt^tli, Burdett, and 
IIobhou.so also belonged, and avhs famous for 
his ‘ mob dinners,’ comprising some tliirtv or 
fortyguests (Bkvtijaai, Works, 1818, x, 570). | 
He was an intimate friend of Byron, who 
<'alls him ‘ ray trusty and t rustwortliy trustee 
and Imnkor, and crown and .sheet anchor ’ j 
(3Ioore, JJyron,\\, 108). Hewa.s frequently ! 
consulted by Bvron upon bis pecuniary nego- j 
tiations with Murray (liussET,r., Moore, iii. 
295-0 ; .sec also Smtees, Memoir of John 
Murray, i. 367, 374, 402 -3), and with 
Hobhoiise insisted upon the destruction of 


the ‘ iNferaoirs ’ aft er Byron’s death ( llc.ssiuj,, 
Moore, iv. 187-90,\. 332). It was at his ri;- 
nue.st that Byron AVrote the ‘ IbdjreAv Afelo- 
I uie.s’ and tho ‘Monody on the Deulli of tin* 
; Bight: Hon. Jl. B. Shpridan, .spoken .at Diaiiy 
; Bane 'riieatre ’ Works if Lord liy- 

run, 18.‘)5, ii, 18, 14, 517). •Terda.n rebates 
. that. Coleridge, AA'hen his 'itragedy ‘ llemoi-se ’ 

[ AA'as \inder consideration b^’ tlie Drury Bane 
anthoritif's, Avas invited to\ read it to Kin- 
naird, A\di() receiA'ed him \AvluIe dres,sing. 

, Y\fler (ktleridgc^ had read tAveb acts, Kinnaird 
remarked that, he had ‘listenlpdto ouougli of 
your non.sen.se,’ and invited lAis attention to 
‘a little tAvo-uet pit'Ce ’ of Ijiis OAvn. His 
works are ; 1. ‘The, MerclnuiA of Bruges, or 
Beggar’.s Hush [a comedy by Bohn Flet cln'i- ], 
witii considerahlo alteration* and additions, 
by l)ouglas Kinnaird, Rsq. INoAvperforming 
... at tlnCriieatre Iloyal, Drury Bane,’ T.oii- 
don, 1815, 8vo, Tl)i.s comeMy has been re.- 
prnifed in several eollectiomkof plays. 'I’lie 
first three songs in it, AA^ore Written by (he 
lion, ( ieorge Bamh [({. A'.], to) Avhom it Avas 
l('diea1ed, AA'hilc Hobhonso Ayas tlio antlior 
of the jmdogue and epilogue. ) 2. ‘ Bert) arks 
on the \'olunie of Hydrabad |Pa])i}V8 printed 
for the use of the East India Proprietors [e)i- 
titled “Papers relatijig to /the yjecunlary 
I transact ions of Me.s.srs. WJ Palmer & Co. 

: AA'itli tlie (loAernmont of . tho Nizam 
■ Bomlon, 1825, 8vo. / 

i I .Moore’s Lift) of Lord llyro^, 1 851 ; Lortt Jolm 
Kus.si'ir,s Memoii's of TlioinasI Ittooro, 185.1; An- 
nual Biogra](hy and Obitua/’y, 1881, xv. 45)3-4; 
(ient. Mag. 1830, vol. e. pfi. i. p. t65 ; Joribui’.s 
Aiitobiograpliy, a'oI. i. ch. V.; Annual Register, 
1830. App. to Cliron. p. -256 ; Burk o’s Pee rage, 
1890, p. 791; Grjul. Cmitabr. 1873, p. 23() ; 
.Siopylion’s Kton School Li.st.s, 1804, p. 44; Pricols 
Jlaixlbook of London Banker.s, 1876, p, 110; 
l»rit. Mus. Acldit, M8. 27846; Official Return 
of Lists of Mom1)tirs of Parliamont, pt. ii. pp. 

, 270, 290; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

I KINNAIRD, OEOBGE PATRICK, 

, first liOKi) Kinnaird {d. 1089), was tldest 
I son of Patrick Kinnaird of Inchture, avIio 
1 Avius member for Pertlishire in the couA’^en- 
I tions of 1025 and 1648. Tho family de- 
' .scended from Badal]>]ius Bufus, Avdto ob- 
t.ained )i charter of the barony of Kiiniaird 
in the Carso of Gowrie, Pci’thshire, from 
AVilliam tljo Ijion, king of Scotland from 
1 1 05 to 121 4. To 1 1lls barony the neighbour- 
ing lands of rnchturo were united in 1899 
by tho marriage of Reginald de Kiumiird 
with Margaret, the lieirosa of Sir John Kir- 
kaldy of Inchture. During (he civil war 
George Kinnaird espou.scd the royalist cause, 
and Ava.s an ardent supporter of the claim.s of 
Charles II. In 1659 he was on intimate 
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tonus with Monde. In tln^fuinily clmi'ter- 
rooin af llossio Priory uro |)»servo(i twocom- 
missioiis— one dated 10 Got. 1650 and signed 
l)V t 111*, noblemen, gentlewfen, and lieritors of 
I’ci-i h.shire, appointing ^^innaird as their re- 
])rosfntative to treat.>'S\’ith Monck at. Edin- 
burgle regarding tlieAvclfare of the country; 
(he other, dated 3/ Dec. 1650, directs Kiri- 
iiainl (o meet Moni?.k for tlic .same purpo.se at 
llerwiek. Kinnaird( actively engaged iubring- 
1 ng about the re.st oration ol^ Charles I [. i’hero 
is II Iradition stiU ciutouI in the Cnr.so of 
(iowrie that shorl|ly before Moiick leftScot- 
huul to bring baijlf the exiled monarch in 
l(>l)() he was gre tly imlebtcd (o Kinnaird 
for ])rovender foij his army. Kinnaird was 
kniglited by Cliai’, es FI in 1661, and from an 
eniry in Lambnt’ ^ Diary’ ho a])pearsto liave 
been one of the |first Scotsmen to receivt 
the honour after jtho Ke.st oration. He re- 
])reseutod Pertlishlro in tlio Scottish parlia- 
ment of 1662-6, and was .sworn a ])rivy eoun- 
eillor. On 28 Dec. 1682 ho was raised to 
the ]ieernge by patent, Avith the title of Haron 
Kinnaird of Inehture. He died on 2t) Dee. 
1()8!). By hb .marriage with Jfargarel , daugh- 
ter of .Iamc.s Crichton of Jlutlivi.-u, lie had si.x 
.son.s,of whom the olde.st., Patrick, second lord, 
and the yovingest, George, alone left issm*. 
'file older line became extinct in 1758, and 
the younger line is now repre.scnted by Ar- 
thur Fitzgerald, eleventh haron Kinnaird, 
son of Arthur, tenth baron Kinnaird | ij. v.] 

[Douglas’s Pcfirago, ed. Wood; Hist. M.SS. 
Coiani. .5th Hep. p. 021 ; Millar’s Hi.storical C:istle.s 
and Mansions of Scotland; Oliitiiis book of 
Ibcord, p. 149.] A. H. M. 

KINNAIRD, GEOIIGE WILIHAM 
FOX, ninth. Baron Kinnaird (1807 -1878), 
eldo.st son of Charles, eighth bai'ou Kinnaird 
jq. V.], 'ms born at Drimmio IIou.se, Perth- 
shire — the family man>sion before the erec- 
tion of Ilossie Priory — on 1 4 April 1807. 1 1 o 
was educated at Eton, and entered the army 
as an offic<!r of the guards, afterwards ex- 
changing into the Connaught Rangers, lie 
succeeded to the Scottish peerage on the death 
of his father, H Doc. 1826, and resigned hi.s 
com mission. His father and grandfather had 
both rendered great service to the whig 
party, and in recognition of their adherence 
Kinnaird was, in 1831, on the recommenda- , 
tion of Fiarl Grey, raised to the rank of n j 
peer of the United Kingdom, with the title | 
of Baron Rossie of Rossic, the name of a por- | 
tion of the family estates at Inehture, Perth- | 
shire. In 1800 tliis title was exchanged for 
that of Baron Kinnaird of Rossie. During 
his youth Kinnaird spent much time in 
Italy. He inherited the antiquarian tastt^s 


of his father, and conducted important ex- 
cavations near Rome, bringing to this eouiitiy 
many Homan antiquities, which are now pre- 
served at Ro.ssie Priory. On 15 Jan. 1840, 
while Melbourne was in ollicc, Kinnaird Avas 
made a ju’ivy councillor, and was clio.sen a 
knight of the Tbbtle 6 July 1857. Ife was 
made lord-lieutenaut. of Pcrfch.shiro 28 Feb. 
1866, and retained that ollice till his death. 

A.S a large laudowni'i* Kinnaird made him- 
.self ])racfically acquainted wilh agriculture, 
and was one of tlie earliest reformens of the 
old style of hnsbaiulrv jirevailiug in the Carse 
of (Jowrie. Sleam-ploiighs and thre.shing-. 
maehiues were fij-.st n.sed in .Scotland on his 
estate, and liavingan aptitude for mechanics, 
he him.self devised various improveraonts in 
agrii'ultural implement .s. lie energetically 
sought to ameliurato the couilition of the 
labouring cliisses, organising evening schools 
for t he jibuighnien, and cst.-ihl i.shingfree read- 
ing-rooms and libi'.'iries about his e.statc. It 
Avas largely tlirongh his exertions that the 
railAvay .sy.stem in the east, of .Scotland was 
d(!Ve]o])ed, the line eonni'cting J’erth and 
Dundee, wJiieh ran through jiart of his pro- 
jterty, being carried out [irineipal ly under his 
supi'rvi.«ion. He also helped to found and 
maintain indn.«trial schools tlironghout the 
;'ountry, and his ])liilaiithropic aims extended 
j to the recdannition of criminals, e.speciaUy of 
l juvenihi delinquents. His principal legis- 
latiA’c Avork Avas the draft ing of tlie important 
measure for the cb).<ing of ]»ublic-liou8os on 
Sunday, Avhich is knoAvu as the ‘ Forbe,s Mac- 
kenzie Act ’from the name of AVillium Forbes 
Mackenzie [q. v.], M. P. for Peeblesliire, Avho 
introduced it in the House of ('ominous. It 
received the i*oyul assent in 1853. Kinnaird 
simihu’ly interested himself in the abatement 
of the .smoke nuisance, the reform of the 
mint (on AA’hich suhji>et he Avrote several 
pam])hlet.s), and the regulation of mine.*?. lie 
Avas chairman of the Mining Commi.s,sion. 
As a Avhig politician he took a prominent- 
part in the free trade agitat ion, avu.s on terms 
of close intimacy Avilh Hicardo, Cobdeii, and 
Bright, and pre.sided at a great meeting of 
the Anti-Cornlaw League at IkiA'ent Gar- 
den Theatre. He gave further proof of his 
liberal a* lews by aiding the Poli.sh refugees, 

I aind by befriending Mnzziui and Garibaldi. 
Science also intere.sted him, amd lie spent 
much time, in company Avith Mr. Talbot, in 
dcA'eloping photography, and in forming an 
extensiA'o geological collection Avith tlie aid 
of Sir Chairles Lyell. Kinnaird died at Rossie 
Priory on 8 .Jain. 1878, when in his seventy- 
first year. I le married in 1 837 Lady Frances 
Ponsonby, daughter of Lord de Mauley, and 
had tAvo sons and one daughter, all of whom 
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pr<‘<locens('tl liim. Tlui title and e.slate.s fell 
hI Ills dentil t<» liis eldest .surviving brother, 
Arthur Fitzgerald Ivinnaird [q. v.] 

I Millar’s II istoric.al Castlo.s ami Mansions of 
Scotland; Dumlco Advertiser, 9 Jan. 1878 : pri- 
vate information.) A. 11. M. 

KINNEDER, Lori.. | S.‘e Krskixr, 
"VViLU AM, Scotlisli judge, 17t)9 -1HJ:>.] 

KINNEIR, SfK .lOlfX MAtniOXAId) 
(1782 -18^10), lieutenant -colonel ll.M.l.t ’.S., 
traveller and di|)loniuf.ist, born at Camden, 
IjinlithgOAV, on .‘1 Feb. 1782, was .son of John 
Macdonald, comptrolhu* r»f cu.sloms at llor- 
rowstounness, and Mr.s. (Vcilia Maria Kin- 
n<‘ir. Jn 1802 he was nominiitisl to a e.udet- 
shipbv Sir William Hensley, under the. name 
of .Mae.douahl, which he retained in the Indian 
army li.st.s iqi to his death. On 21 Sept. 1804 
he wa.s ajipointed en.sign in the Madra.s in- 
fantry, but wtts not posted until the forma- 
tion ofthe24th (out of the 1st) Madras native 
infantry on 1 Jan. 1807, when he joined the 
new corps as lieutenant . lie became ctijdain 
in the same regiment on 14 April 1818, and 
afterward.s attained the iirmy rank of breve, t j 
lieutenant-colonel. For some tinu; he was 
secretary to the ollieer commanding in .Mala- 
bar and Cuiiara. Afterwarihs he was at- 
tached to Sir John Maleolm’.s mi.ssion in 
Persia in 1808 0, during ])art of wliich lime 
he WHS sujternumeriiry jigent at Hu.shire, and 
imuhi numerous journey.s in Persia, the list of 
which is given in his narrtitive of hiter travels 
( ']')•(( rels in Anin Minor in 181.') 14, App.) 
On the breaking up of the* mission in 1810 
jSIacdonald travelled from Bagdad, by way 
of Mo.sul and iJiarbekr, to Constantinople, 
visited Magne.sia and Smyrna, and returmal 
to England through Spain and I’ortugal. 
Being unexpectedly ordi;red to rejoin his regi- 
ment, lie started for Stoekholm in .lumiary 
1818 with Colonel Neil Campbell [see C.VMi*- 
JIK/.R, Sill Neii., 1770-1827], one of (he mili- 
tary commis-sioners then .<ent to the north of 
Europe, purposing to naich India through 
Rtissia and Per.sia; but, the retreat of the 
French from Mo.scow Inn ing left open a mon; 
southerly route, he aitcom^ianied t’amphell 
from Stockholm to the czars headquarters at 
Kili.seh in I’oland, and proceeded through 
Austria and Hungary to Constantinople, j 
After visiting A.sia Minor and Cypru.s, he ; 
returned to Constantinople, and thence tx'a- 
vellcd through Armenia and lvurdi.stan to 
Bagdad and Bombay. A few years later lie 

i mblished a ‘Narrative of Travels in Asia 
llinor, Armenia, and Kurdistan in 1818-14, 
with Itomarks on t he Marches of Alexander 
the Creat and of the Ten Thou.sand Creeks’ 
(Ijondon, 1818). From the title-page of the 


volunlo it appoairs that Macdonald had at 
this time taken h^s mother’s surnanu; of Kin- 
neir, alt hough thertP is no record in the India 
office of hi.s change, of name, lie had ju’o- 
viously published a\‘ (Tazetteer of l ei-sia, 
Avitli map (Loudon, 18J8). After 1818 li 
I wa.s for .some years tow'iii-major of h’ort Si . 
j Ceorge, Matlras, and rei^Fjdent with the mi- 
i wah of the Carnatic. ^ 

In 1828 4 it was propo.s('ed to withdraw tb-- 
eharg(' tl’alhiires who bad Vepre.sented Brilisli 
intcre.sts at 'J’elieran sincoi 181/5, and to re- 
I place him by an Eiist Imliakyompany’s envoy 
j U' formerly. Tln^ .'jbab, Futieh Ali, con.sentcd 
j rduetant ly,aml K inneir wajs appointed envoy 
I in 1821. IloAvas eonduct ’d to Persia, an<! 
arrived at the sludi’s cam at Abar in Sep- 
tember I82(), Avhere In* h ind the Persians 
engaged in active lio.stilit es Avitli the Kus- 
.sians, and claiming the ljriti.sh subsidy to 
which by the treaty of Ttdieran Persia Ava.- 
eiititled if attacked by a European poAAU'r. 
Kiuneir would nut siipjiort the subsidy, liold- 
ing that the aggre.ssion had been on thesidi* 
of Pi‘r.sia. A'ai'iou.s military operations fol- 
lowed, during AAdiieb Kinneir was lua^sen 
Avifh the Persian army, until, on 19 Oct. 
1827, the frontier fortre.ss of Erivan wa.s 
.stormed by Prince Paskieviteb's troop.s; a 
llmssian division aa'us ]msbed on to Tabreiiz ; 
the .shali’s chief minister, AH Yar Khan, de- 
serted him on tin* ajipvoae.h of the Rus.sians, 
and /led to Ali liengloo with Kinneir, avIio 
( lid his utmo.st to bring about a peace. The 
Itussiuns, though declining t6 admit liis offi- 
cial character, accepted his mediation in his 
private cupacity. A treaty of peace was 
signed at Turkmanchi on 28 Feb. 1828 (sec 
J'reatie.s printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 11 March 1839), involving miie.b 
loss of territory to Px^rsia and the destruction 
of the paramount influence previ^sly en- 
joyed by the British mission. No blame has 
b<jen attributed to Kinneir, who won the re- 
spect of both Persians and Russians, He 
received t he Per.sian order of the Sun and 
Lion, and on 17 Nov. 1829 was created a 
knight hacludor (.see London Gazette.^ 29 Now 
1829, in Avhich his name is given as Mac- 
i donald ). 

Kinneir remained a.s envoy in Persia until 
his death at Tabn.'cz on 11 June 1830, when 
a three months’ mourning was observed by 
the shall and the inhabitants. Kinneir mar- 
ri(Ad Amelia Harriet, third daughter, by his 
first wife, of Lieutenant-general Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, bart. [q. V.], who died com- 
mander-iii-chi(!f at Madras in Decemberl82o. 
This lady, avIioso elder sister married Sir .Tohn 
Malcolm, long .survived her husband, and 
died at lloulogne in 1860. 
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[Infomatiou supplied by the India Odice; 
T'liist India Registers and Army Lists; Kaye’s 
Info and Corresp. of ^ir John Malcolm (London, 
1867), i. 395 et eeq., ii. l-fi4 ; Kinneir’s Tmvels 
in Asia Minor, &c.(Lond. 1813) ; Mill’s Hist, of 
India, ix. 216 ets^.; Loud, Gazottos, 1829; Gent. 
Mag. 1830, pt. ii. pp. 190,' 649.] II. M. C. 

KINNOULL; Eaum op. [Seo Hay, Sm 
(tkorgm,' 1672-1634, first Eaiu, ; ll.vv, 
(rKOuon, d, 1768, seventh EAitr, ; Hay, 
Tuoma.s, 1710-1787, eighth Eaui..] 

KINSEY, WILT JA M MO UG AN ( 1 788 
1861), divine and traveller, born in 1788 ut 
Abei’gavenny, Monmouthshire, was son of 
llobert Morgan Kinsoy, soliidtor anti banker 
at .\bergavenny, and Caroline Hannah, his 
wife, daughter of Sir .Iaine.sTTariiigton, bart. 
He matriculated at Oxford on 28 Nttv. 180."), 
became ascholar of Trinity College, graduated 
li.A. in 180.9, and proctseded .If.-V, in 1813. 
In 1816 Tie Avas elected a fellow of his eol- 
lego, dean- ill, 1 822, vice-president in J82.3, 
and bursftr! in 1824. In 1822 he proctiedetl 
TO the degree of B.l). In 1827 Ivinsey made 
a tour iti Portugal with the intention of 
making the country better known to the 
English people. From his journals and a 
series of letters written to his friend Thomas 
Ilnynes: Bayly [q. v.], as well us from his- 
torical atid bther sources, Kinsey com])Ued a 
book, which appeared in 1828 under the title 
of ‘ Portiigal Illustrated,’ The work excited 
some little interest as a good account of the 
country, and; was well illustrated with ou- ! 
gravings .by Q. Cooke and .Skelton, from j 
<lrawing?i,Cnii6fly made by a companion dur- 
ing bie It was dedicated to liord 

AuckJ^^^ i^, yrhom Kinsey was chaplain, 
and al&bnd • edition appeared in 1820. In 
1830 iQwBffyyi^as travelling with Visconnt 
Alford.i^i||^^li{^, and, ha})pening to he at 
Briis3el^.a^ ;l^d outbreak of the revolution in 
August of, ^liat year,, was an eye-witne.ss of 
the coi^jNs^.-J^tween the trotips and the 
populace. Apbttt' 1832 He was appointed 
minister Church, Cheltenham, 

where he some repute as a preacher, 

rh -Kvrn o 


KINTORE, Eaiix, op. Kjotu, Sia 
JoHsr, d. 1714, first Eael.] n 

KINWELMERSH, KYNWEL- ! 
MERSH, or KINDLEMARSH, FRAN- 
CIS (y/. 1670), poet, belonged to an Essex 
family, wliose name is spelt in a variety of 
ways. Thomas Kinwolmersh of Much Dun- 
mow, E.ssex, with William Kinwolmersh of 
Broxted, serv'ed in the war in France in 
1613 as I'etainens of Henry Bourchier, earl , 
of Ess(‘x, captain of 1 he king’s spears 

of llcnrxf VIII, i. 69(5). The poet was 
I probably sou of Richard Kinwelmersh, who 
j h«dd iu I6t)2 the manor of Newton Hall, now 
Great Diinmow (Mokant, I^smp.v, ii. 424). 
He entered (Tray’s Inn in 1667. T’wo students 
")f the .same surname, Anthony and Robert, 
were admitted to the same inn in 1.661 and 
1 6().‘5 ro.-<pecti veiy, and were probably Francis’s 
brotlh-rs (iM).sTKit, Oraxjs Inn Iteg. pp. 27, 29, 
32). Francis beeame intimate with the poet, 
George Gascoigne f <|. v.j, who was his fellow- 
sl udejitat Gray’s Inn, and in 1.6(50 (.hoy pro-? 
ducoil conjointly a blank- ver.so rendering of 
Eurij)ide.s's ‘ Pluenissn?,’ which they entitled 
‘.locust a.’ It was performed in the hall of 
their inn in the course of 1660, and was first 
pnblislied in Gascoigne’s ‘ Hundi’eth Sundrie 
IHowres ’ in J 57 2. Kinwelmersh was respon- 
sible fi n- arts. i. and iv. ( J ascoi^no wrote poem? 
upon motlo.s sugge.sted by Fi*ancis and UU 
brother Anthony about 16(50 (see GasOOIONB 
R6)>7c.s, ed. Hazlitt, i. 04 -6). Francis was i 
contributor to the ‘ Paradyso of Daynty De- 
vises,’ 1670, and his initials, ‘F. K.,’ appeal 
1 on the title-page in the list of ‘ .«nndry learnec 
i gentlemen ’ Avliose poems are incliul(*d. In tin 
1 title-pages of the editions of 1.680 and 1000 tin 
1 initials are expanded into ‘ K. Kindlemarsh, 
j Seven poems, oh iell yon religious topics, beai 
i the signature ‘ F. K.’ in the first edition, uiu 
! six in that of 1000. A poem (‘for Whitsun- 
j day’) in all the editions is signed ‘ M. Kind^ 

! marsh,’ and another piece is subscribed ‘M. K. 
i 111 Boilenham’.s pi-eface to ‘ Belvedere, ortlw 
I Garden of the Mu,ses,’ 16(X), ‘ Francis Kindtei 
I marsh. Esq.,’ figures, together with Norton 


diuJanuarylH-lSconti'i- 

buted a pw^lt^jJiHe/Clientleman’s Magazine ’ 
entitled/'iJ^fidj^ 'B^CbUectm of a Visit to 

Xxxri. 9.5 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Portugal IHus- 

trated.l L. C. 

KIN^t^^ Archbishop of York. 

VQT#. 


, „ , 

I Francis Englefield [q. v.l to the Duchess q 
j Feria [see Dormbh, JANKj,one ‘ Kindlematsh 
; who seems to Lave been .^frieudly^ with tE 
Dormer family, was at Louvain in AugUS 


Ml 11^ 




I 1660 (Caf. State Papers, Dom. Add. 1566-7| 
I p. 286). ‘ h'rancis Kynwelmarshe, Esq.,’ wtf 
eleeJed M.P. for -Bossiney, Cornwall,?, b’ 
27 April 1672, at the same time as Gasobi^ 
returned for Midliurst. . • i. 
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[RiUonVBioi^rupliia Poeticri.p. 2(>1 ; I3rydges\s 
( ^3nsuni Litftraria, i. 238, 264; Oasi!oigii(?'a Works ; 
J'voturn of Members of J\irl. i. 408 ; seo art. 
Gkorok 0 AscoroNK.] 8. L. 

KIP, JOHANNES (105:4 1722), 

draufjhtsmnn and enj^ravtT, born at Arostor- 
dam in 1063, was inarriod thore in 1080 
(contract on 5 A])ril ) to Eliz*i}>rt li l»n*(la of 
Auiatcrdaiii ( Otul-'IIollttnJ ^ iii. 77 ). lie avjis 

employed in Am^tfnvlain as uii <'niJTuvt*r, at 
iii'st of book illnst iMtions (Vf. plato of ‘ Tin* 
Siege of in 1072). In 1(J85 

. he elelied a largo view of A nisfinvlaTu, and 
in l()S(j a l(3ng pror'cssion <4' William Tf 1 and 
his wife, Maiwof England, outside tlu'l lagin 
Short ly aft tn-wards Kip appears t o lia\ e cojik* 
to J jondon, where lie settled in \\’est mlnst (‘r. 
lie was (»iiipl()yi.‘d by the liooksidlers in (Ui- 
gra\'nig portraits, sueh as that of .Marcellos 
-Malphigi, M.l)., j^relixed to an edition of liis 
works in 1097; front ispit.'C<‘s, such as that of 
an edition of ‘ Jiihliotheea Patrum,' in lt59d: 
book illustral ions, siieli as plates of birds ; 
after Barlow, or separalt* ])rinls, sucli as om^ 
of a new Avater-^aigine in tlu' manner of 
J, Van der Ht\vden, a vii^w of the Danish i 
Cliurcli in London aften* C. ( i. Libber, a vii‘W j 
of the (Ji'rinan Ciuqiel, St. James's, a design j 
fora f(.mutaiii jis a monummit. to tlu^ Dnke(d‘ , 
Marlboronu'h, aftt'r t djiude David, and a. view 
of Bridge Town in Barbadoes in l()95. Kijfs 
most inqiortant work, liowever, was tlie st*ries 
ofetcldiigs done by liim lVo /71 the drawings 
of Leonard Knytf (j.v. !, and ]>ijbli<Iied in 
Jjoiidon by David .Mortier of Amst(‘rdani. 
Tho linst volnme a]>pe;n*s to lja\e b um pub- 
lished in 1708, Nvith a title-jiagi^ ‘ Dritannia 
Illustrata, or View.s of sevcu’al of the C^tietuLs 
I^alacos, as also of the [)rineipal Seats of 
the Nobility and (ientrv of (Jr«-at Britain, 
curiously engraven on so cojqjin-plates/ 
dated 1 707, and n secc)iitl fitl«‘-])age in f rench, 
commencing ^ Non vean Tin'/it r»* dela(l?*ando 
Bretagne,’ &(•., dated 1708. Tliis volume 
consLsts of a series of hii-dV-eye \ lews drawn 1 
by L. Ivnyirand (delied by Kip. Three otlier 
volume.s followed in 1709 jmkI sub'^ecpieiit 
years. The second volume consi'«sle.d of similar ! 
bird’s-eye views, drawni as well as etcluMl by 
Kip; UTid subsequmit volumes contaim^d tin? j 
works of o|her artists. A suj)plement con- j 
tains the twenty-live \‘i(‘W.s of Audh^y End j 
engraved by Henry Winstanley in ld7tb A i 
later edition was jmhlished witli a fewaddi- I 
tions by Joseph Smith in 1721 8. ddiough j 
of little artist it‘ merit this series of engrav- >' 
ings is of the greatest archicological interest. ! 
Copies of tlie w^ork are frequently made up i 
from the various edit ions. In 171(1 Kij) pnb- j 
lished a ‘ Prospect of llici City of London, | 
Westminster, and St. James’s Park/ drawn ] 


by himself from Buckingham House, and en- 
graved by himself on twelve sheets: a s(‘eo]id 
edition of this was printed on eight slieuds in 
172(>. From a view of St. Clement Danes 
(^hunJi we learn that Kij) resided and sold 
{ prints in St, John’s Street, near Storyes Back 
Gall? in Westminster. He died in Westmin- 
ster in April 1722, leaving a daughter, who 
was also an ingenious arti.st, 

I Vert lie's M88. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 2:i0t>0); 
Doitr.s in:iniisori[>t Hist, of English Phigraver.s 
j (/A. ; Jrnnierzeers Lovens cn Werkerj der 

; I lollandselio Korvstsehi tiers, &e., and Kraninrs 
I snp[»Ieni('nt to tlw* same; Lowiuies’s Bibl. Man. ; 
Bnun t's yiariael dii Librairo.J L. C. 

KIPLING, THOMAS (d. 1822), dean of 
Peicrhoroiigli, bora at Bowes, Yorkshire, was 
son /)f William K ip ling*, cattle salesman. He 
receiviMl his early education at Scroton and 
Sedliergh scliorils, and was admitted a sizar 
f S(. .lohn’s ( •ollege, Oambridge, on 28 June 
I7(H. He graduated B.A. in 1768, was 
elei'ted a hdlow of his college 29 Jan. 1770, 
and couimencial M.A. in 1771. :Tn 1773 In? 
was eh'cted one of the taxors of the nnivor- 
sit}'. He took the degn?e of 13.1). lu 1779. 
In 1782 he was elected Lady Margaret's 
])rea(!her on the r(‘signation of Dr. Richard 
Farmer ( Addif. MS, 5874, f. 87). He was 
created IbD. in 1784, in which year he was 
J ])r(»seiit(Hl by his (‘ollege to the vdearago of 
j Holnn* on Spalding xMoor, Yorjtshire. In 
; 1787 lie was a)>pointod deputy regius pro- 
' fes.sor of divinity, jirofessor^ Dx% Richard 
, Watson, bf‘ing in ill-hoalth. lu 1792 he 
pnaiehed tin? Boyle lectures, but did not 
print the course (NlOiiOLS, Lit. Anecd, vi. 
i dob). ^ 

’ In 1792 ln3 was .se?verfdy coiulomned by the 
j liberal party in t he uni versity for^toinoting 
i tin? ])rosc(Mitiori of tlie Rev. Wilnkw Frend 
I [ q, v. !, ftdiow of .Jcvsns College, wlib had at- 
: tacked the estaldishod church. The errors 
I in Kipling's edition of the VCodex J3c?Zie ’ 
and the liad latiiiity of the pi*eftice wm'e 
iiiercil(?ssly censured, so that in the slang of 
the univer.^ity a ^ Kiplingism ^ came to he 
.synonymous with a gram|iiati(«i.l blundi?r 
( (irftdus (fd Canfafjvigiam^ 1824, p. 61). On 
10 P\*b. J798 Jic was made clecirtt of Poter- 
horough. In the summer of 1802 he resigned 
the deputy jirofessorship. of diyinitydn con- 
j^eipience, it is said, of ill-betfTthe * W Dr. 

1 linganfs ^ Strictures’ on pi?.II^rbe]^.Mar8h\^ 

^ ( ■ornparativc View of 
land and UomiF appeared 
took oll'ence at the term church of 

England,’ and imagining within 
the category of ^aoditiou^ deroga- 
tion of the established: to 
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Lin^ard tliroiigli the j)u)>lic papers informing 
Jiitu that unless within a reasonable time he 
should ‘publish a vindication of his inllam- 
inatory language' he would he indicted and 
‘ Mimiuoncd to answer for his offensive (h«- 
ineaiiour in Westminster llalL’ Tly way of 
re]ily Lingard mei’ely advertised his ‘ Stric- 
t nres ’ in all the papers which had ]mblished 
the dean’s letter; and Kipling, after another 
letter and a short rejoinder from Lingard, 
reixaiting the original offence, affected (o dis- 
c-over that the latter was not, as h<? had siip- 
]josed, ‘a popish priest,’ and entreatc-d pardon 
for liaving entertained ‘ the erroneous notion.’ 
Kipling died at hi.s parsonage!, after a linger- 
ing illneiss, on 28 Jan. 1822. 

His principal work is: ‘Codex Tlieodovi 
lie/.ie Oantabrigiensis, Lvaiigeliu e.t .\]>osto- 
lornni Acta complec:lens, (juadnitis litc-ri.s, 

( h-jccO-Latinns. Academia au.sy)icante vene- 
vandrti has Vetustutis roliqiua.s, siinima. tpia 
]>otuit fide, adurnhravit, e.xjn-c'ssit, edidil, i 
< V)dicis historian! prieli.vit, nota.scjiie ad jecit ; 
'r. K i pi ingj’ Greek and Latin, 2 yits., ( *am- | 
l)iidge, 1793, fol., printed at the nniv<*rsit,y 
y)res.s. The impre-ssion wa.s limited to 200 i 
coynos. This edition cjf tlu! ‘ t 'odo.x J fezic ’ ! 
is a splendid specimen of lyyiography, flie | 
1 vyws resembling the uncial characters of the ' 
original manuscriyjt. It was critiei.sed with 
severity in the ‘ Monthly Iteview,’ new si'r. 
xii. 241—6, aud hy Porson, wlio had a high 
o[)inion of Kipling’s Greek sidiolarshiy), in 
two notices in the‘Jlritish Critic,’ vol. iii. 
(1704)} and the prefac-e was coarsely at- 
tackcccljn, a pamphlet entitled ‘ Keinark.s on 
1 ) r. Kipling’s Preface t o Be.za , I’avt t in' ti r.st . 
By 'fhomas Edwards, I /ondoTi, 1 703, 

Svo. No second part ayjjieared, Jlorne re- 
marks that Kijding’s work, although imper- 
fect , was ^unfairly undoi-ra teal. The lie V. II. 
Seri venei?J, in the pi-eface to liLs own c'dition 
of the Codex Cantahrigiensi.s ’ (Cam- 

hvidgo, says: ‘ I hav'e found the text 

of my predecessor less inaccurate than some 
liave .suspected t. the typographical errors dc>- 
tccted (eighty-tliree, of which sixteen are in 
his notopji&C.) ! Jtave recorded a.s a matter of 
duty, not of] reproach : — perf<!ct correctne.ss . 
is (juite uhattainahle, yet Kipling lias la- j 
boured faithfolly, And not wholly in vain, to | 
aytproach iCaa near as maybe*. His most | 
serious fault iiBl one of design and yclan, in that | 
lu! ha.s pitted in. .the body of the work those 
numeroni^.chalnges which deform the yiagc-s of 
“ Codex 

Kipling’s jot jiOT works are; 1. ‘ Tlie Ele- 
meiitary pts.jrts-df Dr, Smith’s Comjdete Sy.s- 
tcun of Opties,^'T778, 4to. 2. ‘ The Article's 
of the! ChU*?^<»f England proved not te) bo 
Calvinisti^^^f^tjt^bridge!, 1^2, 8v’o, which 


was attacked by a writer under the .signature 
of ‘ Acaclemicus,’ and elr(!w forth a defence 
claiming to he by a friend of Kiyding, but 
siiy)yje>SL'el to be hy himself. 3. * Certain .Ac- 
! cusations breniglii lat<!ly hvthe Ivi.sh Papists 
.against Briti.sh and Irisli Brotestants, e>f 
j every ehjiiomination, evjunieieel,’ Eondon, 
j 1800, Kve) ; reiirinteel in ‘'flu; ( Jinrchman 
j armed a'gain.st (he Krrurs of the Time,’ vol. ii. 
Lonelon, 1814, K\'e>, J'his wei.s e'licite'.el hy a 
reprint e>f Ward’s ‘ Errata of the! Prot(!Stant 
Bible.’ 

[(l<»opi!T’s Annals of Canilirldgo, iv. 378, 431, 
fyii7 : tlunniii'^’s llcniini.si'oncc's, J. 21,281 .seey,, 
312, 31 I, ii -tt)-ol ; tjent. .Mag. 1822, pt. i. p. 
273; liit.oi'ai-y Mi-moirs, i. 1 0!), 3 12 ; Hiog. Jlict. 
ofTiiviiig Ant Iior.s, i>p. 190, 4t0; Watt’s llibl.' 
Brit.; LowinU'.s’s IJihl. Alan. (Ilohu), yiyj. 764, 
1278; (Irailnali ('antaijr. 1846, y)p. 183, 398; 
I’tiblic t.'Iiaracle rs, vi. 91 ; 'I’icriiny's Life of Dr, 
J^itiganl, p. 9 ; .Viiruial lleg. 1822, Chron. yj. 276; 
Nii-bol.s's r,il. .Vnecd. ix. 79; Annual Biog. vii. 
419; J forint's I ntrodtie t ioji to t he Study of tlio 
Se-riplmv.s, toll <ili(. v. I't; Briti.sh Critie*. xi. , 
<>I9; Scriv'i'in r's (’oJi-x <.'a.nt..'i brigie'Msi.s licznt, 
Jnirod. jip. xii, xiii; ('ooiH.>r's Memoir of W, 
Aleliiiotli, jip. 2So, 10.') : (Christian Obseu'ver, 
\ol. i. f^n f. pp. vii, o9;i; Le- Ntivo’s I'^iisti, ti. 341, 
iii. 613; Baker's Hist. f)f St. .lobn’s Cetllege, 
(.’atnl.)rii1ge, ed. .Mjiyor, vul. ii.") T. C. 

I KIPPIS, AN DIM'AV, D.l). (1 725 -170o), 

I iioiieoiil’onui.st. divino and biog^i’apher^ wasi 
i born at \ot tin<.»hani on March (( ).S,) 17125. 
j His latli(‘r, Itobcrt Kippis, a silk-hosinr of 
] j\ of t in;^ha ni , nia I < rnal l y desceiulc'd from Ben- 
’ janiiii Kinc' of Oakhain, .Kiitlaiid, an (yocted 
minister, was second of tln» idirot* surviving' 
sons of Andrew Kij)pis, who died in 1 7 18, 
and is hnried in Sh'aford Church ( (rP.ut, Matj, 
Ivi. pt. i. pp. 5>«S, His mother, Anne 

IJvther, was ^raiid daughter of tJio Itov. John 
Rytlnu', wlio was cjcctL'd for nonconformity 
from th(» bcmdicii of Kerri hy, V orkshire, 
Hosing* his father avIumi Im‘ was fiA'c yt‘ars 
ohl, lit' Avas placed iindfu* the cart* of* his 
I ^randfat hf'r at Sleaford, f uiiitohishirc, wdiero 
I ht> Avas educat(Ml. By llie advice of Mr. 
Mt'rrivalt', tlie local pastor, he resolved to 
entt'r t he diNsentinH- ministry. In 1741 lio ■ 
Avas adniitiJi'd into the academy at North- " 
ampton, under the cari3 ot' Dr. Philip Dodd-v, 
ridn-t'. [(j, V.1, and aftt'r completing* his'.’ 
c«>urse of five years in tliat seminary he ac- < 
cepted an invitation from Boston, l^incoln- ; j 
.shire, Av he re he .setthui in September 1746. -C 
Thence lie removed t-o Dorking*, Surrey, in 
1750, as siicce.'^sor to the llev. John Mason, 
author of a treatise on SSelf-Knowledge ; - 
and in J uno 175rM he became pastor of tlie 
presbyterian confcregationmeetinpf in Princes 
Street, Westmin.ster. On 21 Sept. 1753 he 

o2 
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married Klizaboth, <laughter of Isaac llott, in biographical composition (^(rent. May. 
merchant, of Boston. 179ri, pt, ii. p, 803). 

Kippis’fl pastorate at Westminst(^r con- .11 is editorial connection witli the ‘ Bio- 
iinued for forty-three year-s. Th> was soon grapliia llritannica’ eonstitutps his chitd’ 
elected a trustee of the ])re.Hbyteriaii fund; claim to remembrance. He was employe<l 
he became a member of Dr. Williams’s trust by the booksellers to prepai’e the second 
in 1702; and his a.ssociat ion wit h many other j edition of that work, ‘with corrections, en- 
charitable institiilions in London and West- | largeniont.s, and the addition of new lives.’ 
minster enabh’d him to eil’ectively ])romote i When lie bml been engaged for .some time on 


the nonconforniisi omse. In 1703 be was 
appojnte<l ro .suecet'd Dr. David Jennings as 
Cias.sical and philological tutor in tbe( 'oward 
Academy at lloxtor) : and in June 1707 be 
received ( he degree of D.D. from tlie univer- 
sity of I'Minbiirgli, oil (ho unsolioiteil ri'eoni- 
Diendat.iou of l'rof(.“s,snr iJobt'rtson. IIi' was 
elected a fellow of tlieSociely of Anti(|itarie.s 


this task ho found it loo va.st for him to e\e 
eule alone, ami Dr. J’nwers was appointed as 
his as.'<i)ciate. ''I’he letters K. and T. allixed 
to the new articles, or to tlio additions to 
the old artich's, di.stingui.sh their re.spective 
shure.s. Only live volumes were publLshed, 
all at Ijondon in folio vol. i. in 1778, vol. ii. 
in 1780, vol. iii. in 1784, vol. iv. in 1789, and 


oh lOMare.h 1 778, and a fellow of t he lloval j vol. v. in 1703, when the dictionary epds 
iSocieJ.y 17 .Inne 1 770 (Tiiomsox, H 'txf. t>f tin- abni])tly with the article ‘ Kastolf.’ A tir.st 
Iloyal Soc. Aj)]). iv. r)7). In liotli t he.se ] ])a it, of the si.xtli volume (‘ Koatloy ’ to 

learned societies he served on (lit! council j' I’osti'r ') was prinltsd in J70o. To this Ualf- 

for about two years. lie withdrew from j vtilume, iifti'r tJit! proprietor.s had for som<! 
the in.stitution at llo.vlon in I7.sl,and the . time endeiivtmrt'd to find a tittiug' successor 

two other tutors followtid his example (lie ‘ to Kijiyiis, Dr. (Jeorge (.Iregory wrote a pre- 


nextyear, wlntii the seminary was tlissol\e<l 
(Dooun and WvM’itwx'V. Hint .Of ii. 

ni9). In 1786 he Ins-aiiK! om* of (lit' tutors 


face, intending to come forward m con- 
( imuittir f>f the Avork. Delays in its publi- 
cation followed, and nearly the whole im- 


in tlic now tli.s.sen( ing eollegt' e.stjihlished at : pression Avas consurmal in the fire on Niqhols’s 
Hackney, and althoiigli he retired from (Iiat yireinises in February 1808, only three copies 
ollice after a foAv years, he continued to sup- ,■ h.iA'ing been prt'served (NnuiOLSjXi’i!. ylwm/. 

t )ort the collf'gi' by a liberal stihseripl inn ;tntl j ix. I84». ) Tbt‘ sticoml edition of the ‘ Jlio- 
ty his interest Aviith opulent frit>nds. .'.niting' i gniphia. Drit unniea ’ Iiartlly ile.st}r\’es the high 
bis pupils at I lackney wt'rt' William ( iotlwin j prai.so Avbicb has been .sometimes bestOAVeil 
anti Hamuel Jlogi'rs. IJogt'is suhseiiuent ly I uyion it. The momturs which were imperfect 
apostrophi.sed liiin, Ingetliei- Avilh h ' 


Aviiti ins col- 
leagues Price find Priestitw, in ‘ d’he IMea- 
nures of Memory ' ( Di.a \ iinx, /t’nyrrs and hix j tlntusl, Avitli notes by the editor pointing out 


or incorrect in the original edition, instead 
of litMiig riswritten, were textnally,ropro- 


Contemporaric.x, i, 11. Ki|ipis dit'tl at bis | omissions and inaccuracies. Thus it seemed 
re.sidence in t’roAvu Street, Westminster, on i as if a litt^rary cont roA'crsy were being car- 
80ct. I TOd. 1 1 is funeral .stii-monAvas preached, ! ried on betAA'cen the editor and the author, 
and the oration nt t hf' grave in Ilnnhill Fichls j Again, niimy of the now memoira were of 
delivered, by the Ih-v. Dr. Ahviibam Ilee.s. j inordinate length, and the prominence givtui 
Kippis Avns reveicnced hy ilis.stmter.s, ami ; to nonconformists laid the editor Open to a 
Ills literary attainments secured for him the j charge of yiart iality. Morepver; Ke .indulged 
friendship and (isteemuf <li.sl inguished mom- 1 too freedy in the expression of opiliiions iu- 
bers of the established church. When aliout ; stead of confining himself , mainly to the 


fourteen years oltl ho renounci'd the yirin- 
ciple.s of CnlA'inism, in wdiicli Iiis reIativo.s 
had brought liiin up {IiU>y. }>nt. 2iid edit, 
iv. 3), SiiUsequent ly he inclined to Socinian- 
ism, though ‘he liiglily di.sajiyiroved the con- 
duct of the modern Socinian.s, in a.ssiiming to 
themsel ve.s the exclusive appcll at ion of Unita- 
rians’ (\Vir.soN, Jlixt. o/DUxt-ntiny (Jhurchf'x, 


narration of fact.s; and many of the lootnotes 
AvtM'o far too long and irrelevant. .Johnson 
told Doswoll in 1777 that he had been asked 
to undertake tlie ncAV edition of the *Bio- 
graydua Britannica,’ but luid. declined it, 
‘ wliicli,’ says Boswell, ‘ he afterwards said 
to roe he regretted.’ Although Boswell ad- 
mitted that Kipyiis had discharged the task 


iv. 116). In his youth he Avas a most u.ssi- yndiciously, and Avithmore impartiality than 
dnou.s student. He informed Ale.vander might have been expected from a separa- 
Chalmers that ho once read for three years tist, he comydainod that the woi^, was ‘too 
at the rate of sixteen hours a day. <.)ne of crowded with obscure disaibnting teachers.’ 
the works Avhich he n.-ad through wa,s the He subsequently, however, withdrew all cen- 
■* General Dictionary,’ in ten folio A'olume.s, sure (Bosavbll, €7o4w«ow,’ed.'(^,;.33* Hill, iii. 
and he thus laid the foundation of his skill 174, iv*. 376). According ^i^;^^i'ace Wal- 
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polo ‘ the Bio^raphia Britannica ” ought to was immediately destroyed. One of the ex- 
he called the Vtndicatio Britannica, for that taut copies is now in the British Museum, 
it was a general panegyric upon everybody’ The work aft erwards a))peared under the title 
(cf. CoAVPBR, fVbrk^f, viii. d20). But in spite of ‘ The Info of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
of these defects Kippis made a valuable addi- from original documents in the possession of 
( ion to our national biographioal litf?ratiire. t he family, by Mr. B. .Martyn and Dr. Kippis, 
Kippis began his literary career early in now lirst published. lOdiled by G. Wingrove 
life, by contributing to the magazines, espo- Cottke, esq.,’ 2 vols., J^oiidon, I8d6, 8vo. 
eially the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ A fter- 8. Several single di.scour.ses, some of which 
wards he became a more constant writer in are rejtrinltul in bis ‘ Sermons on Practical 
the ‘ Monthly Review.’ He also largely con- Sul>jeets,’ l.ondon, 1791 and J878, 8vo. 
tributedto ‘ The Jnbrarv. or Moral and (.b’iti- 9. ‘An Address delivere*! at the Interment of 


cal Magazine,’ which he oditeil for 17t)l-2. 
lie laid the foundation of (he ‘ New .Annual 
Register,’ and .sugge.stcd the improved plan 
upon which that work was cnndue(ed. Tlu^ 

‘ History of Ancient Jjif.eratnre ’ and 1 he ‘ Ite- 
^iew of Modern Books’ were at its first com- 
mencement written by him, and eontiniied ! 
fo 1784. He was also the aiitlior of tiu* ! 
‘ Review of the TraTi.'iactions (d the I’n-.-^eiit i 
Reign ’ prefixed to the ‘ Itegi.ster’ for 17^0, I 
and of the ‘History of Knowl<;<lge, J.earn- i 
ing, and Taste in Gnait Britain ’ ])reflxed to | 
the succeeding volumes to the year 1791. ] 

JTis separate publieat ions are ; 1. ‘A VIn- j 
dication of the I’rotestant Dissenting Mini.s- j 
tors with regard to their late a]>plica(ion to • 
Parliament in the matter of Subscription,’ ! 
liondon, 1772 and 1773, 8vo. 2. Life of ; 
Sir .lohn Pringle, hart., president of tlu^ | 
Royal Society, prefi.ved to his ‘ Six Di.s- i 
courses, delivered on occasion of si.x annual ' 
a.ssignraents of Sir (.Godfrey Cojdey’s medal,’ j 
1783. 8. ‘ Considerations oil the I’rovisional i 

Treaty with Ameriim, and the Preiiminary 
Articles of Peace with Fraue.t; ami S])ain.' | 
2nd edit. 1783. 4. ‘ (,)b.ser vat ions on 1 lie ; 

late Contests in the Royal Soviet y ' | concern- 
ing Dr. IJntton], London, 1781, 8vo, ]>uh- 
lisned with a view to allaying the animosi- 
ties which existed in that body. 5. ‘The 
Life of Captain James Cook,’ lAmdon, 17 m 8, 
4to, translated into French by J. 11. Castera, 

2 vols., .Paris, 1789, 8vo. if. Ifife of Dr. 
Kathaniol Lardner, pi*efixed to the eumpieie 
editionofhis* Works,’ 1 1 vols., 1788. 7. ‘The 
Life of Anthony Ashley Coo^ier, first Earl 
of Slikfteshury,’ jirivately printed | liondon, , 
1790Pj, 4tOi The fourth Earl of Sliaftes- j 
bur^ oriMjially entrusted the work to Bmi- j 
jamm Martyn, who had free access to t lie | 
Vaniily archives ; but after tlie fourth earl’s j 
death iir 1771, his son, the fifth earl, cousi- 1 
dering lihat.Martyn’s life was not suflieienlly j 
complete ' for publication, put it into the j 
hands p? Dip. Gregory Sharpe, mastm* of the ' 
’rempio, and ' afterwards engaged Kijqhs to 
revise it: 8|i4. prepare it for the press. An , 
edition, yvos, eventually printed, hut with the j 
exceptidi!i;6f,:t^,d. copies the whole imiiression | 


Hichard Price, l).D.,F.R.S.,’ 1701. lO.Lifeof 
Dr. Philip Doddridge, ]ireti.\ed to theseventli 
edilioii of his ‘ h’amily E.xpo.sitor,’ ,1792. 
Ill, Lift* of .lob Orton, ])reli,Ked to his ‘Ex|.ki- 
j sition of the New 'I'e.'itament,’ 1822. This 
fir.st ajipeanid as a long' note apyicnded to the 
imonoir of Philip Doddridge in the ‘Bio- 
grajihia Britannica,’ 2ml edit. v. 308 seq. 
Kijipi.s also 1 ‘dited Dorldriilge’s ‘Lectures,’ 
witlia large number of addit ional reference.s, 
ami a.s.si.s1 od in yiriqinring ‘ A (’ollection of 
Hymns ami I’salms for f*nblic and I'rivatrt 
AN'orsliiji,’ i79o, which was e.vfensively used 
in dis.sfiiting eliayuls, and passed through 
.sevral ('dilions, 

A ])ortrait of Kiyqiis was engraved (1792, 
folio) by .K. I’mrtolozzi, from a painting by 
W. A rf ami ( Bj{o.MLin , C(U. of Kntjrnccd Por- 
/m/Y.v, p. 3(51). 

[Addi!. MH8. '.871 iV. 71, 72, 28J04 f. 51, 

2155.'5 f. 128; Evans’s (Jal. of Kngrav(!d Pui”- 
Irait.s, //. Glfi; Hcrnmn by .lolin Evans, M.A., 
l.eing a. 'rributc of Kespeot to (be Memory of 
.S. .'Siomictl, A. Kippis, and R. Burris, 1795; 
(lent. Mug. H'do, pt. i. p. U), pt. ii. pp. 803, 
888, 918, 1790, pt. i. p. 180-1, pt. i. p, 35 
(icorgian Er;i, iii. 515; Hrown’.s Nottingham- 
shire Worthies, pp. 299 802 ; Lowndes’s .BibL 
Man. (Bolin), y.p. 205, 1278 ; Nicliols’sHlnstr. of 
Lit. ; Nicliols’.s lut. Anecd. ; Notes and Queries, 
8rd ser. x. -182, xi. 218 ; I’hoiadic Joni'nal, xlv. 
■108; Enneral Sermon by Dr. Aliraliam Roes, 
1795; Kees’s Eyclopiedia ; M’ilson's Itisscnting 
(Jluuvlies, iv. 10.8-17, 102; Jone.s’s Banhill Me- 
morials. jq>. 18(5, 1 10.] T, C. 

KIPPIST, RICHARD (1812-1882), 
botanist, wa.s born at Stoke Newington, 

J Amdon, ou 1 1 J uiu! J 8 1 2. H is first ex^ieri- 
ence wa.s gained iti the oflic.; of .loscjiU W Ood^ 
the architect and a distitignished botanist,;:. 
Kippist (ravtdled xvith Woods and help^i^.- 
to c.ompile the .still useful ‘Tourist’s Flora,^;; 
After Woods I’etired to Lewes in 1830,,;', 
Kij.pist entered the M?rvico of the .LinneanW 
Society, helping to distribute the vast heiV;, 
barium umasswl by Dr. Wallicli, until, on tjio 
death of David Don the lihravian in 1842# 
lie was cho.sen to succeed him. After two or ' 
three vmir.s of broken health he retired in: 

V 
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1881. on a pousion of his full salary, but dietl 
at Cholsoa oh 1,4 Jan. 1882. lie liad an ox- 
cellont knowledge of plants, esptscially those 
of Australia, and twice has a genus been de- 
dicated to him as Kippistia, but in liol h eases 
they have been merged in older getuiva. 

[Proc. Linn. Sue. 18SI-2, })p. fU 5.] 

H. D. .1. 

, KI3RBY, KLIZA Bl-rril ( I S?.‘{ ), 

writer for the 3 'oung, youngest cliild of .lolm 
; Kirhy, luunufacturer, of l.eic('ater, )iy liis 
.'wife, Samh Bentley, was born in .Southgali; 
Street, Leicester, on In l)ee. 182-5, She dis- 
pla\'od at an early age a facultv for story- 
, 'telling and a laslt* for litfu’arv eoni]><>sil ion 
both in vei'se !tnd pros^'. In Ifso-l she ]>iib- 
ligherl, under Uie tide of ‘ 'I’lu' J (iseontented 
, Cliildnni,’ a. story whieli sh(‘ liad fri’fjuent l\' 
‘told to .small andi(“Tices. She removed from 
Leicester to Norwich in .Is5n. and tlie new 
.society and surroundings st imiilated lierlile- 
rary zeal. After a h'w years her A'ounger 
si.ster, Mary, married die l‘ev. Henry (iri'g^, 
rector of lirookslw, J^eicestershire, ami .^iis 
K-irby settled in Melton .Mnwhrav, to share 
for the rest of her life .Mrs. (!regg’.s home. 
"With, her si.ster slu' wrote a long series of 
books for children, 'i’wenty-four vcdumes 
tinder the joint authorship aiV in the JJritisli 
Mu.soum Library. They are homely and un- 
pretentious little work.s, written ill a style 
specially' calculated to interest children. 
Among the best are ‘ The It alian ( ioldsmil hs, 
a Story of t.'ellini,’ l 8 f)l , KJino: ‘ ( 'hajitei's on 
Trees,’ iHT.'t, t^vo ; ‘Stories about Itii’ds of 
Land and Water,’ 187.'l, 4 to. Two little 
. books on in.seets, ‘ Caterjiillars, Ihilterllies, 

■ and- Moths, JH-J?, iHmo, and ‘Sketches of 
Insect Lite,’ Jjomlon, lJs74, 8vo, embody 
. . jsrmch original observation. The sisters also j 
. published a number of serial tales, including ! 
‘ ‘.The. Ilesboroughs’and ‘ IK cpdale \ icarage,’ | 

; in various magazine.s. Miss Kirby's last work, 
a little story, entitled ‘Hold 'fast by your 
Sundays,’ was published in 1 ,^ 70 . Slle died 
at Melton Mowbray in .lime lM 7 t». ‘Her 
literary tulcntvS,’ .say.s the ‘ At lienreiim.’ ‘ were 1 
atall times e.’cereisedfor the good, inti'llectiial i 
and moral, of her readers.’ ' 

’ flnformation kindly Bupplipd by Mrs. (Ircgg 
awl the latter’s IxOatiots from mj' Life (1.S87); 
.liiAtheuiemTi, 12 .Inly 187.1; .iMIihoiio, .Supphum-uf, 

' ii. t)5C ; Mifs Kirby’s Works. ] 'J'. S. 

KIRBY, .JOHN (10‘)()~17m’.), .Sufiolk 
topographer, born in JG90 at flalesworth, 
Suliolk, was orij^inally a sc‘!ioolnmst(*r at Or- 
ford in that count y, aiiil afterwards occupi(»d 
a mill at Wichliani jMarhot. fn I 7 *ir> lu* 
pul>lislied at Ipswich, in duodecimo, ‘The 
SuIIolkTruvidler; or, a J ourmy 1 hrongh Suf- 
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folk,’ a road-book with antiquarian notices, 
from an actual survey which he made of the 
whole county in 1732, 1733, and 1734. Pre- 
fixi.al is a .«mall map of the county, A new 
^ edition wa.s ])nblish(.!d by subscription, will 
j ‘ many nlteratioms and large aadition-s by 
several hands,’ in 3704, 8vo, London, under 
the editorshi]) of the llev. llichard.Canning, 
of which a rt'print was issued from AVood- 
bridge about. 1800, containing some trifling 
addil ions, and a fourth edition, with addi- 
tions, Jippeared as ‘A Topographical . . . 
Heseription of the CountyMif Suftblk,’ 8yo, 
A\'oodl)ri(lge, 1820, with Lhden's map in 
place of Kirby’s. A ‘Supplement to tin* 
Suilblk 'rravcller ’ was publi.shed in 18.14 by 
Augiisiiiu' Page (cf. hi.s Int roduction, p. vi ). 
In 17.‘>(! Kirby issued ‘ A Map of the Count 3’ 
of .Sutibik,’ illustrated with coatsof arms and 
views. An imju'oved edition, eiigi’aycd by 
.John K^'huid, was published on a larger 
scahi in J7<)(! by his sons. .Jolui Joshua and 
William Kirby (Nlt'iJ<M.s, Lit, Anecd. vi. 
oll-l). Kirby died on .13 Dec. 1763, at. 
l])sw'ich, and was hui'ied in the churchyard 
of St, Maty at 'J'owcr, Ipswich. His portrait , 
hv Thomas (uiinshorough, R.A., was in 1808 
in the p<i.ss(‘s.sion of the llev. Kirby Trimmer. 
JJe maiTied in 1714 Alice Brown; his eldest 
son, .lolni .losliua Kirby, is separately no- 
I I iced, 

I [Tate of .Mrs. Trimmer, i. 5 ; Cat. of the Third 
; Kxiii1>itiou of J’orlridts at 8011th Kensington, 

' 18(58, No. 7‘V2.] . - G. 

! KIRBY, JOHN JOSHUA (3716-17741, 

i clerk of the Avorks at Kew PalaqOj htorn in 
\ 17 10 at Wickham Alurket, Suffolk, ,WM the 
I eldest son of .Itthn Kirby [q. v.] Svj)- 

plomcnt to t/ie Suffolk Traveller, pp',T89-90). 
Aliout 1738 he settled at Ipswiph as ii .cbacli 
and hoti.se painter. An early friendship; wit li 
< lainsborougJi induced him to attem;]^ land- 
seajte-jtaint irig. He made a number of draAV- 
ings of motuisleries, ca.stles, chunidi^, and 
nnmuments in Suffolk for a pr(^e(Jtb.<i'Cdunty 
'tistoiy, and of tlicse he published -twelve, 
Avilh an ‘ Historical Account,’. 8vb,:tjpf^ich, 
17-18, the jdates etched by himself^ followed 
by jt series engraved by J. AV’Ob^t!. 
stiidietl linear jierspective, upon-.rwHch ho 
lectured tit. the St. Atartiji’s J[iani>i^.C]^f.my, 
London. In i 774 he printed 
tjuarl o, ‘ Dr. Brook Taylor’s Methc^:d)P. ,Per- 
spectiyt! mtide ttasy, botli and 

Practice,’ 2 pt.s., founded two 

treatises on linear por8pective„ii>klmhed re- 
.speclivoly in 1716 and 1719- - Thditipoic is 
illustrated Avilh a curious' froiitMlpleco >>>• 
Hogarth, and fifty copperplalej^ ih'p^fly en- 
graved by Kirby himself. ■ 
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iti 1755, 1705^ ami in 1708, with additions. 
Ila V i I ig secm*ed warm frionds in Hogarth and 
Sir .Joshua ]^ynolds, Kirby went to London, 
'riiroiigh the Karl of Bute he was appointed 
f oaeher of perspective totliej’rinee of Wales, 
jil'icrwards George IH, by whom ho was ap- 
pointed clerk of the worJss at Kew Paluoe. 
I'uder the patronage of the king, wJio de- 
frayed the expense of (he plates, Kirl\y pub- 
Ii.sho<l in 1761 a splendid folio volnnio entitled 
” riie Perspective of Arcliitectnve, in two 
jtarts, . deduced from the I’rineiplos of Dr. 
i »rook Taylor ; and pc’rfonned bv t^vo Mules 
only of universal application.’ He appears 
! o have designed in 1 70- St. t leorge’s (JJiapel, 

< tld Brentford, Afiddlosex of ArchUa'- 

////•c, Architect. Ihihl. Soe., a'oI, iv.) About 
1 7()7 he published ‘Dr. Brook'l’aylor’s Met lioil 
of I'ersjtective compared with llie JAainples 
lately published . . . as iSirigalti's hy .1. : 
Ware,.,. . being a Parallel betwetii those, 
two Methods of Perspeetive. fii wliicli the 
superior excellence of Taylor’s is .shown,’ llo. ' 
Ijondoh;' On 26 March 17t)7 lie was eloetcil 
I'’.R.8. ‘(TjtlOMSO-V, Hist, of lloynl Sov. Ap]). 
iv. p. liL), and F.S.A. on the following I.June j 
(Goirciii, Chrtpiolouioal Ltsf of Sor. A/i/o/. ' 
i7‘J8,p. 20). He was .secretary, and in I7<JS 
elected president , of the lncor])ora( I'd Si ariei y 
of ArtistSj in place of Francis 1 layman i q.v. I, 
jit the instance of a discontented cliipie : but 
resigned the post the same year on 1 he ph^i of 
ill-heftllth. From 1765 to 1770 he exhibited 
with the society views in llichmond l*ark, 
Kew, add the neighhourhood- 1 li.s drawings 
of KeW 'Palace were ongraveii bj* AN’oollell. 
in I7!^.'CliE»0UAVK, J){cf. of ylrf/'-As, ed. 

J H78,:’^.;-29l), Kirby died <m 20 .1 ime 1 77-(, 
aged was buried in Kew churchyard. 

8uch WjftS.'Gainaborough’.s regard for Kirby, 
lliathe indde a special request in hi.s will 
that he tni^hfc be, buried by bis side — a de- 
is ire which .was carried into elFocl (h'At-r.K- 
Njut, &c., J845,pp, 128, l;H, loti- 

157)., A of Kirhy by Hogarth wa.s 

in the posse.ssiou of Mr. George t’. 

Handford, and u portrait of Kirby and his 
wife hyji^aidshoro ugh was in IsiiH in the 
posse$8ip)il7hf the Rtw. Kirby Trimmer. A 
mezstotinf'; portrait of Kirby, by .1. Dixon, i 
from tlnecpainting by Gaiiusborough, and im j 
cngTav^^.hy Py Paid^^^ from a picture by : 
P. Falj^ha^i, ,*i^ also known (Ev.axs, Cat. of j 
Engrdi^^rtrljitsfy. 197). Kirby married 
Framlingham, Stifi'olk-, avIio 
died il^3|fc9fe;Ft« William, who xvas in 

1 76(5 /)f the Incorporated .Society 

of Atfwtsjt, died , suddenly at Kew in 1771 ; 
bis dattghtSifef Siltah; after wartls marritnl to 
.lames Brentford, xvas a p<)]mlar 

Avriter young [see Tkim- 


MKi^. Kirby was uncle of William Kirby 
(1759-1850) [q. x’. 1, t he entomologist. 

.[Memoir, principally compiled by Mrs. Trim*- 
tner, in Xichols’.s l>iog. Anecdotes of Hogartbi 
No. 8; Life of Airs. Triirnncr ; Catalogues of. 
the.Secoml and Tliird Speei.il Hxliihiltons of Nat. 
1‘ortraits at 8oiilh Kensington ; Gough’s Britieh 
Topograpliy, Sntfiilk ; IvlwarJ.s’s Auet‘dote.s of 
Painters; Cient. Mag. new sor. xxxiv. 219.1 

G. G. . 

KIRBY, WILLI A. M (1759-1850), en- 

j toniologi..:t, elde.st .son of William Kirby of. 

1 Wilne.sham Hall, .Siillblk, and of Tmcy Alea- 
I dowe, was born at Witne.slmm on 19 Irfept., 
j 1751). Hi' derived a ta.ste for natural history 
from lii.s mother, who <lied in 1776. He was 
eiliiealed at Fjcswieli gr.iinmar school and. 
('aius Gollegv, Gamhridgi', where he gra- 
duated B,.V. in 1781 and Al.A. in 1815. In 
he loolv holy iirder.s a)ul obtained the 
sole charge of IJarham, .Sutrolk, held by the 
lli'v. X. Ilacon with ll)e vicarage of Oodden*^ 
ham in I lie same eiMinty. He remained at. , 
Parham for tlie lemaiudei* of his life, the . 
vicar on his diaith iu 1796 leaving him til© 
rievt preseiitation, 

Kirby was ali’eady an excellent botanist, 
wlieii the aeeiilenlal limling of a beautiful, 
insect ili.'tcrmiucd him to stmly entomology., 
His jiame u]i])eurs in tlie first list of fel- 
lows of the Linm-fin Society, founded iti 
1788, and in 1795 he eont rihtiltal to the 80- 
eiety’.s ‘'Frajisactioiis,’ ihelii-,st ofa long series 
of papers. Inl8<j2 1ie juildished liis impor- 
tant monograph on Fnglisli bees. He had 
eollectcd 15.’> wild .sjtccimen.s iu hi.s own 
parish. Tn 180.5 he made the acqnaintam;© 
of William S])enee [q. v.J of Drypool, Hull, 
whf)m lie a ft (‘I'wards persuaded to he. his coad- 
' jnlor in llu* famous ‘ Introduction to Knto- 
I mology,’ lirst suggested in 1 808, T lie form 
; chosen xvasihal of h.'tters on (ho most in- 

■ tere.sting subjects in enloinology. Vol. i. 

1 ajijieared in 18 L5, and a third edition was 

■ is.sued wit li vol. ii. in 1817 ; vols, iii. and iv., . 
containing the special systematic ilescriptioh 
of insects, were xvritten entirely by Kirby, , 

' owing to hi.s friemr.s ill-health. I’ht) sixth.', 
edition was edited by Spence in 1848, when,'’ 
Kirby’s advanced age di.sablcd him from.;; 
work. ’I'hc .sevenlli and snhseqiietlt etlis,/ 
tion.s, in one volume, consist, of the fijraib \ 
two volunie.s of the .sj.vtli cditioti. Duril3ff.i>^ 
the writing of tlie introduction Kirby haa^ 
(in 1811) contributed an important paper 
the Linneaii Society, iu wliicli he founded the-J 
Tiew- insect order of <S7rc/w})>^em, which haa^.J 
held it.s ground. In 18 1 8 he xvas elect^"; 
F.lv.S. Ill' took an active part in the 
logical Chib of the Linn can Societv, founded , 
in 1822, which afterwards developed into ^ 
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the Zoological Society. In 18.*iO he begun 
the Bridgewater treatise on * 'J'he Habits and 
Instincts of Animals,’ which was published 
in 18155. In his seventy-eighth ye.ar (1837) 
he completed the description of the insects 
brought home by Franklin’s first t wo arctic 
expeditions. Kirby ’.s descript ion.s formed the 
fourth part of ‘Fauna BoreHli-Auun'icana.’ 
In 1837 ho was elecied lionorary pre.si<lent 
of the recently founded Entomological So- 
ciety of London. He died of old age on 
4 July 18o{). JJis collection of insects was 
bequeathed to the Entomological Society. 
He married (1) in 1781 Sarah liipjHT, who 
died in 1814, and (U)in 181<5 tUuirhtlte Ilod- 
well,who died in 1844, but bad no children. 

Kirby w'as of niuldle height, Itroad-slionl- 
dered and .strongly built, with broad fore- 
head and small blue eyes, dee])Iy set. 1 1 is 
chief aim in life ■was to trace the benevolence 
and wisdom of tin' Creator in lli.s works. 
Though no theological work of his, a]>art fnnu j 
sermons, wa.s jniblishcd, he wrote much on j 
theology from the point of view of an ortho- j 
dox aiiti-Calvinist ic ehureliman. An excel- j 
lent portrait of him by 11. Howard, 11. A., : 
was painted alxnit 1815.1, and an engraving of 
it was published by T. Liipton. 

Be.sidea many papers in the Linnean and 
other Irnnsael ions, Kirby wrote : l.‘.Mono- 
graphia Apium Angli(e,’2 a'oIs. 8vo, Ipswich, 
1802. 2. ‘ Strepsiptera, a new order of In- 

sects propo.sed,’ ‘ Linnean Tran.sactions,’ xi. 
86-122. 3, * Introdiict ion to lint omolngy,’ 

jointly with James Spetjce, I vols. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1815-26; vols. i. and ii., (Ith edit.,wit]i 
much additional matter, London, IH4.‘3; 7th 
edit, of voLs, i, and ii. 8vo, IH-'G, with 
Spence’s account of tin' origin and progre.s.s 
ol the "Work. 4. ‘Seven .Scn'inons on our 
Lord’s Temptatirm,’ London, 1829. 5. ‘()n| 

the History, 1 labils.ainl Inst inci sof Auimal.s, 
being the. sevent h liridgewat er Treat iso,’ I ..on- 
don, 1835, 8vo, 2 vol.'i. 17 plates; another 
edition in 1 2mo, in Bohn’s ‘ Scient ific I ahrary,’ 
1852, 2 vols., with notes bvT. Hy nierJone.s. 
6. ‘Fauna Boreali-.Americana,’ j)t. iv., the 
‘ Iu.sect.s,’ 4to, Norwich, 1837. 

[The llev. J. Freeman’s Life of Kiibv, 18.i2.] 

(j! t. n. 

KIRBYE, CEOnCE {V/. 1()34), musician, 
was probably born eitljer at Bury St. Ed- 
munds or in its neighbourJiood. The first 
mention of his name occurs in L792. In that 
year Thomas East [ q. v. ] published his ‘ Whole 
ilook of Rsalms,’ and Kirbye was employed 
nmong.otbers to write new sctting.s to the 
old psalm tune.s for this w'ork. In hi.s pre- 
face Ea.st states that he had ‘ intreat ed the 
belp ’ of such musicians as he knew to be 


* expert in the Arte,’ and as Kirbye contri- 
buted more to the book than any of the ten 
composers employed, except John Farnu'v, 
it may be as.sumed that he had made some 
reputation as a musician at the time. Some 
time before 1597 lie entered the service 
of Sir Robert Jermyn of Rushbrooke, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, and it was while he was 
living at Rushbrooke that lie composed and 
pub1i.shed what he calls the ‘first fruites of 
my poore knowledge in Muaicke,’ namely 
‘The first set of baigli.sh Madrigalls to 4. 5. 
& (). voyees. jMade iVi newly published by 
Ceorge Kirbye. London, I’rinled by Thoina.s 
Est»', dwelling in alder-sgate street, 1597.' 
I’he ])art-books contain twenty-four madri- 
gals. Kirbj’c dedicated the work to ‘Mis- 
tris Anni' vV: AHsfri.sFVaunei8lermin, dnugli- 
fc'i's to the right worshipfull Syr Robert 
Icrmin, Ivuight (hi.s Aery good Maisler).’ 
In the .same year (16 I'cb, 1597-8) George 
Kyrby (.v7c) married Anno Saxye at Brad- 
field St. (lcorg(!, the neighbouring parish to 
Ricshbrooke. J lis ne.vt jniblications wore two 
madrigals compo.sed for the ‘ IViumphs oJ’ 
( >riuna,’ 1 601 . In the copy of the ‘ Triumphs ’ 
bi'longing to the Music School, Oxford, Kir- 
by*.*’s contribution is a six-part madrigal, 
‘ With Angclls face and brightnesse,’ not to 
be canifouiuhid with Norcome’s five-part set- 
t ing of t he same AA’ords. In other copies f his 
i.s replaced by a second six-part madrigal, 

‘ ].trigbt I’hccbus greet e.s most cleerely.’ The 
last named only is printed in Hawe8’.s edi- 
tion of the ‘ Triutnplis of Oriana.’ 

Afti'r this date Kirbye published nothing, 
though the dedication of the first ao|^of ma- 
drigals implies that he intended to;publi.sli 
other Avork.s. 

In 1 626 lie aa-.o-s living in St. Mary’s parish 
in Bury Si. J'klmunds ; probably .he had 
already bought the house in Whiting Street 
Avhich he occupied till his death. On 11 J une 
162<) the burial of his wife Anne is recorded 
in the register of St.. Mary-s, Bnry St. Ed- 
munds, and in 1627 -8 his name twice, appears 
Avith anothi'r’s at the foot of the same regis- 
ter, probably as one of the churchwardens. 
He. died in 1634, and was buried at St. 
Mary’s on (> Oct. of that year. The will of 
Kirbye, ‘ musition,’ dated 10 Mardh .1633, 
AVtts ])rovcd 7 Oct. 1634. Ho left 10/. ^each 
to bis brother, Walter Kirbye, (Md: his Sister, 
Alice Moore, AvidoAv : and all the rCst of his 
property, including his house, in 
Street and his personal estate (dic0pt a few 
small sums), to his servant AghCs Sji^aman, 
kinsw^oman to his late wife. . IIA appears to 
have left no children. . • 

A new edition of Kirbye*8.,?FiiIKt '.Set of 
Madrigals,’ edited by the pre8<p^t'iis^ter,wa8 
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publisliod in 1891-2- In the library at the 
Itoyal Colloge of Music are old manuscript 
copies of twenty-six madrigals by Kirbye, 
whicJi include nine that are not found in his 
print ed works. They are all imperfect except 
tlie seven four-part madrigals, of which only 
one is unpublished. In thoJlodleian Library 
(MS. Mus. f. 10-19 and 20 4) are .seven nn- 
yjublished five-part madrigals and two four- 
])Hrt- motets, all imperfect. In the library 
)f ( ’hrist Ohurch, Oxford, are co])ios of three 
madrigals from the ^ First Set of Madrigals,’ 
with diflerent words. 

[Kegistors of St, Mary’s, lUny St. I'^dniuruls, 
and of Bradfield St. George, near Ibiry St. Kd- 
riunds ; Hury Sc. Edmunds Wills, Liln r Colniau 
1031-5, fob 368; Grove's Itirt. of Mu.sie, ii., 
(VJ; lJurney’s Hist, of Music, iii. 123; Mus. 
Ant. Society’s e*lition of Ivste’s Wliolc. Hook of 
Psalms; works mentioned alxive ; the present, 
writer’s edition of the First Set of Ma<lri:ials..] 

G. K. P. A. 

KIEK, • [Scci also X j 1C K c. ] 

KIRK, JOHN ( I 724 ? ), medallist , I 

w'as probably born about 1 724 ( cl’. II aav kins, 
iWTcrf. lllmtr. ii. 5otM)0). He became (about 
1740?) the pupil of James Anthony Dussier 
[<|. v.], and from about 1740 till 1770 ]>r()- 
dneed a large number of medals signed kikk 1 
or T. KIKK. He was a medallist of moderate 
ability. In 1745 Kirk was living in St. 
Paurs Churchyard, London (f/>. ii. OOil). In 
1762 aiid 1763 he received premiums from 
the Society of Arts, lie was a member 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists, ami 
exhibited modalB of the royal family, &C., 
in 1773-6-6. Redgravo stales that Kirk 
died in London on 27 Nov. 1770; but 
several niodals in the llritish Museum (cf. 
NamismafiG Chronicle j 1890, p. 54, No. 7) 
signed by Kirk boar the date 1778, and are. 
almost conclusive evidence that lu? Avas 
still alive, in that year. Kirk’s j)rincipal 
medals are : 1. "^Bust of George II (no re- 
verse), signed Kirk F. antute 10.’ 171()(?) 
2. Sir John Barnard, circ. 1744. 3. Recay)- 

turo of Prague, 1744. 4, Loyal Associat ion 

Medal, 1746. 6. Medals relating to (he Re- 
bellion of ^46, 1746-6. 6. Tuesday (Hub of 

Annapolis, 1746. 7. Counters with heads 

of the Royal Family, 1740. 8. William, 

Prince pf Ortinge, 1740. 9. Peace of Aix- 

la-Chiaipfilltet 1749, 10, Free British Fishery 

Societyy^76L 11. Louisburg taken (from 
design 1758. 12. Battle of* 

Mind^di;;1t769.; 13. Lord-chancellor Cam- 

den, 1766^^ 14. iSeries of thirteen modalets 
given aw^y ;ta; subsm to the ‘ Senti- 
ment 1773-5 {Gent. May. 1797, 

pp. 46^^11)0.; 16. Duke of Athol, 1774, 


[ 16. l-.ord Bat hurst (Six Clerks OfUcc),1770. 

! 17. Death of l.ord (Hiathaiu, 1778. 18. Lord 
J Chesterfield, 1778. (Certain medals of 1746 
and 174() Avere made and signed by John 
Kirk in conjunction with A. Kirk (Ua.W-‘ 
KiKS, ii. 606, (>08, t)l.H; cf. 614). The editors 
of the ' Mt^dallii; Illustrations^ conjeclure- 
(ii. 729) tliat tin’s A. Kirk Avas a brother of 
John, and suppose that lie di(*d in 1761, ap- 
parently assuming tluil< bo Avas identical 
Avitb tlie ‘^Nfr. Kirk, smir.,’ Avdiose death in 
i St. Ihiul’s Churchyard is recorded in the 
j ^ Gentleman’s Magaziiuv (1761, p. 539) ast 
i having taken })lace on JO Nov. 1761. 

j [ Hawkins's Mednllic Illustrations, od. Franks 
j anil G rut'her, ii. 720; Redgrave’s JHct. of Artists 
of Fngl. School; Kirk's Medals in Brit. Mu.s.) 

w. w. 

KIRK, JOHN, D.I). (1760 1851), catho- 
lic divine and antiquary, sou of William 
Kirk and his wife Mary Fielding, wa» boru 
at Ivuckley, near A(‘ton Burnell, Shropshire, 
on L‘^> Api-il 1760, and at ten years of age 
Ava.s sent to Sedgh‘y Park scJiool, Stairord-’ 
shire. He was admitted into the Knglish Ool- . ^ 
lege at Itonit* on 5 J nm‘ 1773, a few months 
befori^ the su])pres.sion of the Society ofJesu^ 
by Chunenl XIV. He Avas llius the last , 
scholar received at the colloge by the jesuits^ 
Avbo Inul bad the conduct of it, by favour of 
tlu! holy see, for J93 years (FoLKY, ItecordSy 
vi. 50 1 ). He Avas ordained priest on 18 Dec* 
178L Returning to Fiiigland in August 1785, 
his first mission Avas at Aldonbam Hall, 
Shropshire, in tlie family of Sir Richard. 

A cton. In 1 7 86 be bt‘camc chaplain at Sedg- 
ley Park scliool, and as vice-])residcnt assisted 
the Rev. Thomas Southworth, Avhom he suc- 
ceeded as pr«.*sident in 1793. He had pre- 
viously renioA'(al to th(‘ small mission at Pipe-, 
hill, near I/icldield, and he had had charge of 
the congn'gatioii at Tamworth. In July 1797 
lie left Seilgli'v fo be(*oine chaplain and pri- . 
A'ate secretary toDr. ( 4iarlesBerington[q. v.],;' " 
vicar apostolic of the midland district, ana ; 
after the bisliop’s sudden deal h ( 8 .1 uue 1 798) .• 

he remained at the episcopal residence at/ 
liOngbircli t ill the appointment of Dr. Gregory v 
Stapleton to the vicariate in 1861. He thou 
removed to Licldield, Avhore a chapel built ' 
by him was opeTied on II Noa". 1803; after-^ : 
AA'Urds enlarged, it Avasconvi'rted in 1884 into 
the litth' Norman churcli of St. Cross. Ho ' 
also erected chapels at Hopwas, near Taui-. 
wordi, and in Tamworth itself. By diploma . 
dated 9 Nov. 1811, Pope Gregory XVI cou-* j 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. Iledied" 
at Lichfield 21 Dec. 1851, aged 90. ; ; 

Monsignor AVeedall says of Kirk : • II^^> 
formed a perfect si^ocimen of the oldeu times, 
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u type of the fine old Eriglbli priest ; metho- 
ilicaJ, digDified^f devout/ There is u portrait 
of him, engraved by Xteere, iu the ‘ Cat holic 
Directory/ for 185;). 

I)uring his residence in Koine, and for up- 
*\vards of forty years of his long life, ho Avas 
diligently preparing mattnaals ibr si e^^uitinua- 
tion of Doad’s ^ Church Jlistory of bhigland/ 
Witlr labour he trnriscribed or eol- 

y leeted, and m('tho<UcuJly arranged, l(.*tters, 
tracts, iinnals. rof^onls, diaries, and innimnu'- 
aWe miscellane(nis paj)ei*s, forming upwards of 
. vlflfty volumes iu f »Iio and (juarl o, A n aeeount 
of all tliese niaterials, speeifieally arr/jfigt‘(l 
. '.under (list iiict heads, was }>ul)lisli(‘d by him 
.iua‘ ladtf:Tt(i llu* Ibn*. .Josoj))i lh.'i ingtcm, 
speeting the inuat iou of Dodd’s ( Jlniroh 
Ixistory of laigland/ Lichfield, Soptcuuher 
1826 ( Catht)flr d7/.svv yi. 2b0, JOb). 
:3Mniilly lieh/inded over the work to the Ifev. 
.Mark Aloysius I’ierney i<|. v. j of Arundel, 
who brought out a ih*w talition of Dodd’s 
^ Uistorv/ b vo!s. I^oiulon, ls:»9 l.‘),8vo. I’lii.s 

edition is ineoni]>let»', tuiding with the year 
1625, and no jiortion of a ]>roj(a*ted oontiniia- 
tion e\'er appeart*d. On Tiern(‘y\s <leath in 
1862 the inanus(»ri])t materials ^^vve be- 
queathed to J)r. Thomas (irant, bishop of 
oouMiwark, aud they are now in the ]H)sses- 
sionof that, |>rcdat(‘’s sueca.'ssor. Dr. John Dult, 
TransScri])ts of some of Kirk’s U*tft*rs and 
manuscripts are ])reserved iu the library of 
.St. Francis Xavier’s College at Liv<‘r])ool 
;; (For/RY, .//z'fozv/.v, vli. 20). Kour snnill but 
\ densely written bundles of biograjitiieul col- 
. lections by Kirly uiostly of a later dal(' than 
' Dodd, W(‘re In tlie* jiossessiori of tlif» late tkar- 
, /dinal Manning ( ( i illow, Diet, a/i/ie Entjlish 
QatJtulics i. Vref. p. xv). 

V About I7bt| Kirk undertook the task of 
deciphering, copying, and preparing for piib- 
‘ licatiou the ‘ Slate Vapors ami Ijethu’s’ of Sir 
'Kalpli Sadler, auil.»assador to Scotland in tlu‘ 

. time of Filizabet h. These wtu-e pnlilislied in 
S vols. 1809, 4(0. by Arthur (Tdlbrd, with a 
biographicjal sketch hy Sir Walter Scott, 
The original ])apers Avere then in tlie possc^s- 
. sion of th(.^ (.’lilfords of 'fixall, Stallbrdshire ; 
they are now in the JJritisli .Mnseimi (.f///z- 
nc^um^ 1 March IsiH), p. 277 ). 

Kirk wrote, in collaboration Avitli tlu^ Ibw. 
Josejdi Derington, ^ The Ibiitli of Catliolics 
confirmed by Scripture and at test (cl by tlie 
• Fathers of tln^ tirst live ceiituri<»s of the 
Chui'ch/ London, 18 lb and I8b0, v^vo : brd 
edit, revised and gri‘at]y eidargcd. by tlie 
Key. Janies Wat<*rworth, b \<)ls. London, 
1846, 8 a’o. Tlnu’f* is a I.atin 1 ranslation in 
Jose])h Braun’s ^ Bihliotliccai Vegularum Fi- 
’ dei/ Bonn, 1844, Sao, a oL i. I’iie Avork aaxis 
attacked by the Kev. John (.Jraliani, M.A.,in 


; a revicAv printed at the end of his ^Annals 
! of IrelaiuV -London^ 1819^ 8vo ; and the I b^y . 

Richard Thomas Pembroke Poj>e published 
; LUoman Misf}iiotation ; or, Certain Passages 
from the Fathers adduced in Kirk^s Avorl 
brought to tlie tost of their originals/ Lon- 
don, 1840, 8vo. Ill consequence of smue 
exceptions luiA’ing been taken tci the ^ Vro- 
positions ’ Avliich form the heading of ^ Tln^ 
Faith of Catholics/ Kirk published/ Roman 
tbitliolic Vrinci])los in ref(*rence to God and 
the King. First piiblislicd in the year 1680. 
b’o which is prefixed an Inquiry respecting 
th^* Julitions and the A utlior of that valuable 
tract,’ Jjondori, 1815, 8vo. Tie pt'oved by 
cinMirnstantial evideru»o that tlie ^Principles ’ 
AV(‘n' drawn np by the lienedictine fulbcr 
.lames ('"orker [({. v.] 

j(/;irholiLr Directory, jiSo.*!, p. .I2t) ; Catholic 
iMagaiiinc aiul lu-viow, vol. v. p. ci ; Gent. Mag. 
iifw st r. xxxvii. 301, ccxii. 600; Rambler, ix. 
21 1- 0, 12u ; Smith's Krowood, 2nd edit, 1.87 L p. 
51 : Morisigner AVeedall in Tablet, 24 Jan. 1852, 
p. 51, and 31 .Ian. p. 7i.] ' T. C. 

KIRK, ROBFKT (1641 .M 092), Gaol^ 
scholaj*, was youngest son of .Tamej^. .Kirk, 
ministm* at Aberlbyle, PerthshirB, and was 
born presumably lliere about 1641. IJe 
studied at Kdinburgh University (where In? 
gradual (‘d M.A. in 1661), and afterwards at 
St, ArulroAVs. In 1664 he became miuisliu* 
of Halquhiddor, Perthshire, and in 1685 was 
appoint t‘d to liis fatlier’s old charge at A her- 
b)ylc-, wheie he. continued until his death on 
J 4 May 1692. He avhs buried near the east 
(uid of the church, and his grave 4® 
by a ston(» Avith the ihscriptionp/ Hubert us 
Kirk, A.M . , Li iijj'ine 1 1 i borriioe J 1 

is sai<l to have liad a benefice in- England 
(Ukid), but tills is im.orrecL lie twice 
married, and Avheii his first wife die4 cut out 
with bis own bands an epitaph for' jier Ub.), 
Aviiicb is still to be seen tttr jHal^tthiader. 
11 is oiliest son, Colin, bcfarne it to the 

sif^net, and another, ltol)ert-,-.was a^ipoinleil 
minister of Dornoch, Sutheidand^hiyie. ' 

Kirk was an admirable GatilioacihbJiar, and 
ino.st, of his literary work lay, ih 'tJiis;,diroc- 
lioTi. lie was the author of -the jf^t.coui- 
jilete translation of the 

psalms into (luelic, published' at J^dMhnrgli 
in Kks i under the title of ‘ PaajiM^' fihiaibhidh 
an Miaidracbd,’ &:c, (‘ PsalittS'- in 
iNlelre,’ i*v.e, ) This veraioU'i ’ljbi^ ^ grant 
of ‘ privilidjje ’ from the 

council, forbiddini? any on^-*^^;.^Btt.;it for 
eleven years. During ite Kirk 

learned that the synod of . J^5^|'|e'':tetended 
to bring out a rival verSioji^i'ai^',i8di^'Curi^^ 
storie.s are told of the exfie'diti^l^iQ^hich he 
resorted in order to keephijeiam^ln^liillke while 
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woi'lviiijr almost iiiglit and day in pi^dor to be 
lirsi. ill t.hfl field Kirk's psalter is 

exireniely rare, but copies are in the British 
Museum, Advocate^'CEdinburgli), and Glas- 
gow I ’iiitersity Libraries. In 1 089 Kirk was 
ealled to Lohabn to superintend the print- 
ing of the Gaelic Bible prepared under the 
dir(*eti(.m of Bishop Bedell, and published 
ill 1090. To this version he added a short 
(r.Vdic vocabulary (0 pp, ), whidi was repub- 
lisled, with additions, ‘by tin' learned Mr. 
lid. Lhiiyd,’ in Nicolson's ‘Historical Li- 
bruvy * (8vo, London, 1702). lie bad a firm 
belief ill fairy superstitions, and xviote a 
e.nrious WOik liearing ( be title of ‘ TJie Secret 
CVnnmOttwealth ; or an I'lssay on the Nature 
and Actions of the Subterranean (and for tin; 
iiiost part) Invisible i’eojde beret ofoir going 
under the name of Kauiies and J''airies, or tlie ^ 
lyke, amoug the Low Oonidry Seol.s, us tliey j 
are described i)y those who liuve t lie second j 
sight,’ 1091. One hundred copies of l bis work j 
xvere reprinted by Ballaiit yne, J'.’dinbnrgli, j 
i sio (4to, pp. 97). j 


, J 

cert of the Choral I’und at the 'fliiymarkot 
Theatre in 1790. ' ■ ‘ , 

[Dayes’s Skotc>lie.s of Modern Arti-sta; Hod- 
grave’s Diet, of Artial.s; Do^id’s marioscript 
of ICnglish Engravcr.s (])rit. Mus. Addlt. 1)1^5; 
33-402); Jtoynl Academy Catalogues. J L. C. ^ 

KIRK, THOMAS (1777-1810), sculptor, 
born in 1777 at Newry, co. Down, was sou 
of William Kirk and Klizalieth Bible, hl.s 
wife. His parents moved to Cork when he 
was a eliild, but Kirk settled in Dublin iu 
airly life, and studit'd sculpture in the art 
school of the Duldiii Society of Artists, He 
became noted for bis tine xvork iu relief oii 
mantelpiece.s, monnmenl.s, \'c. ; two pieces 
j of 'Sjainisli Banditti’ and ‘The iJokeby 
[ Cavern Scene’ attracte<l esjiecial attention. 
His busts iiImi gaiiu'd liiiu rajiid reputation, 
a ml they wire coiisiflcred remarkable for the 
didieale handling of the marble and for dks'- 
tinctness of detail. lie exhibited with the 
Dublin Society, and on the foniidalioii of tho 
Boyal fliberniaii Academy in lS22 bo was 


IReidV Bi'bliothmi 8cof..-('cllica, rjla-suow, i ‘-hosiuioiieof 1 be roundatinn uiembers,contri-. 
1832, p. 21 ; Nisbttt’s Heraldry, i. ■120; .S-oil’s i Initing to t lieir (irst exbibiDon several busts : 
I'asti .lileclosiio Scoticame, ii. jit. ii. 718; Mar- j and the colossal .'.latue oi ’J'bonias Spring-..' 
shall’s Historic .Sccue.s iu Borilisliirc, |>. 3!);J ; | Bice, lord .Montcagle, tiow at. LimericK.,' 
Now SUdistical Account, voIh. iii. and x. ; Cliam- j K irk was .siiceessi’nl in the competition for thO, 
Ijors's Domestic Aiiuals ; Soott sDomoimlogy and j N’elsou nionument iu Dublin, and e-veoutetl' 
Witchcraft.) J. C. 11. i the eidossal statue of him on the memorial - 

KIRK, THOMAS (1795 P-1797 ), painlc-r column in ,Saek\ ille St rei*t, 1 le also execiltfid 
and engraver, bont about 1705, was a pupil the statue of George IV iu the Linen Hall, 
of Richard Cosway, It. A. Heattained that of the Duke of Widlington, and a model 

some excelleUCO as a painter of historical i of that of George 111 for tlio bank in Dublin, 
.siil)iecti9,m th»J insipid jirettiness of the time, I whiidi Avas carried out in marble by other 
ami alio.., aA;,a miniature-painter in the stylo bauds. Jlis most important work, however, 
of (.’oaway.-,- In 1705 he exhibited at tlie was the statue of Sir Sidney Smith, com- 
lloyal Academy ‘ Venus presenting l.ovo to ini.ssioned by parliament and placed in Green- 
Calypso/ and was an occasional exhibitor wich Hospital. Many busts from his hand . 
of Shakespearean, scriptural, and othei' sul> are iu the J-bibliii (’ollege of Surgeons, tlie 
jects unto 1796,. when he exhibited a num- } Royal Dublin Societ y’s rooms, the library of 
jjor of dtlj^tvin^ illustrating popular works of ! 'frini I y College, and elsewhere in Dublin. 
fieti(.»n. ' ;:i*n.,1790 ho exhibited for the last, j Among them are busl.s of ('iirran, Thomas 
time, se^di^g A Evening’ and ‘A Dream.’ Moore, .1. Wilson Croker, Mine. Catidani, 
He made;' a number of graceful drawings, and other nolaliilil ies. Among Ja.s group.s 
which >''ere engraved as illustrations to were ‘The Young Cliani])ion ’ executed for ' 
Cooke’s -f:P6et8.’, Kirk also practised as an J.ord ile Grey when Innl-Iieutenant, ‘'riietr.i 
engraver ih the' stipple metliod, among hi.s Grplnui Girl’ in Christ Cbnreh (.'atbedriil,'] 
engraVdagS being ii portrait of the African ‘The Young Dogstcaler’forVi.scouut Powers— I 
prince I»ehp^, from a dra-w'ing by Miss Keufe, court, &c. Kirk rarely exhibited in Tvondon, 
1789; ‘Sh'oph^ds in Arcadia,’ after G. B. but he jaent bn.sts to the Koval Academy there',.-., 
Cipriani) d.tSft.J-'aild ‘ Titus Androniens and in 1825, and oecasionall v afterwurtls. KirJe .- 
liavinia;-' iirdiU , his own painting, done for married a Miss KUza Robinson, and died in 
BoydelI’s.;^'Sha^espeare,’ 179d. Ho painti'd i 1845, leaving twelve eliildren. One son, Mr. : 
other . for Boydell, ami also for .lo.seph R. Kirk, inherited lii.s father’s sklU' 

Mnckliu’S^Bibla-’.C Kirk died of consumption a.s a sculptor, ami is a im-mbt r of the Royal 
18 was buried inSt,, Panenus j Hibernian Academy; other of hi.s sons .are 

Church. f lloAVurked on an engraving uji to j the Rev. AVilliain Bovtoii Kirk, D.D., and 
the day ' died. There is a pretty I the 'Very Rev. Fniiicis .1. Kirk of 8t. Mary v 

admis8io&:i^|^#.dp^j^c<l by him for a con- ] of the Angels, Bnyswuter, London. 
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[Bolster’s Quarterly Magazine, 1827> iK 263; 
S^i^s^!eU^ Taylor^s Fine Arts in Great Britiiin and 
Ireland; Graves*^ Diet, of Artists, 1760--] 880; 
information kindly supplied hy Joseph Ji, Kirk, 

. Il.M.A.] L, C. 

KIRKALL, ELTSflA (1682 1742), 

, ongravOr, born at SJioUleld in Yorkshiro about 
1682, wa8 son of a locksmith, from whom ho 
learnt to Avnrk amd engrave- on metal. Wal- 

} )ole, Ilodgravo, and oIIicvh erroneously give 
lim the Christian nrime of Ivhvnrd. About 
1702 came to Tjotidon, whore he was 
employed * to grave arms, ornaments, <»feh 
anti cut stamps in hard inetlal for ]>rinfiiig 
in books for several yours’ (see Vert in^ in 
Jirit. Alus. A.ddit. AIS, 2.*1076). Ilt^ also 
studied drawing in the new academy in 
Great Queen Street, Tiincolifs Inn Fields, 
lie married early in life, as a])])ears from liis , 
trad(‘ card, prescn'vcd in the ]>rint room of the i 
British Museum ( reprodu<*-t ion in liinton’s 
* Masters of A\h)od-engraving’ ), which hears 
the names of Air. Klislia and Airs, l^llzabetli 
Kirkall, and tlie <lat(! *11 Ang^ 1707. This 
card Avas cut in relief on nu'tal, and Jiot on , 
„ ^v*'ood,as sometinu'S stated, ivirliall hasljeiui : 
classed ("set' (hiAiTo and Jackson's j 

on H^ooff-’eff//rari/u/) a wood-engraver, and 
credited with the n‘vi\al of the art in tlu.^ 
eighteenth century. He is also claimed as 
the first exponent in Kiighiml of the whiter- 
line intaglio manner of wood-engraving, 
afterwards brought to such ]>eide(rtion hy 
Thomas Bewiek j(|, v. J It is very doubtful, 
however, wlietlurr lie engraved on wood at 
all. He engraved the copp(M'plate fronti- 
sjiiece to W. Howell’s ‘ Alt‘dulla Hislorue 
xVnglicanio’ ( 1712), the plates for Maittaire’s 
edition of tlu» works of dVrencer (T71o), for 
the translation of Ovid's ^ Altitamorphoses ’ 
(Tonson & Walts, 1717), and for Uowe's 
translation of Lucan’s MMiarsalia ^ (1718). 
Certain cuts in Alait taint's tMliliou of LSallust’ 
(1713^ and Jlrydeii’s ‘I’lays’ (Tonson & 
AV^atts, 1717), usually descrilx'd as on wood 
and ussigruHl to Kirkall, a])])ear to Imj on 
metal. Tlie attribution to him of the wood- 
cuts in Groxall’s edition of * . Ksop’s Fables’ 
(1722) rests on surmise only (scm* liiNrox, 
loe, c/V.) Some of the eopperplates vn~ 
graved Kirkall slu)w both artistic merit 
and technical skill. He is better known for 
his mezzotint engravitigs, frequmitly jn’inted : 
in green ink, and occasionally in a variety of | 
colours. In this manner he published by 
subscription sixteen views of shipping l>y 
AVilliarn Van de Velde the younger, the 
seven cartoons of Kaphael, three liiinting 
scenes by J. K. Hidinger, &c. In 1722 he 
introduced a new^ rnctliod of cliiaroscuro en- 
graving, produced by adding fresh tints to 


the coloured mezzotint engravings by tlu? 
superiraposition of wood blo^s in themaiiner 
of the early Italian chiaroscuro engravers. Tii 
this method he produced a copy^of Llgo da 
Carpi’s chiaroscuro engraving ol ^^Eneas and 
Anehises,^ after llaphael, and a number of 
reproductions of drawings by Italian masters 
A collection of these is in the print room at 
the British Alusenm. He also engraved in a 
I similar manner a ])ortrait of Sir Ohrisloplier 
j Wren, by John Clostcrman [q. A^], in an 

■ arcdiit<‘ctural frame designed by Henry C’ook 
I [q. V.], and a portrait of Ih*. William Stukeloy 

! the a!iti(juary, for wliose antiquarian works. 

; be likewise engraved some ordinary coppcT- 

■ plates. He continued <o engrave plates for 
the booksellers, among others for Oldswortli 
and others’ t rauslation of Homer’s ^ Iliad’ (15. 
liintol, 1734), I’ope’s translation of the same 
work (B, Lintot, 1736), and the plates to an 
edition of I nigo Jones’s ^ Stonehenge ’ (1 725). 
A portrait by Kirkall of Eliza Haywood 
[q. V. ], pndixed to lier^ Works’in 1724, earned 
for liim a cou]Jet in Pope’s^ DtiuciadJ Early 
in 1 73 i 2 W il Ham 1 1 < )gart h publ ished his famous 
set f>f engravings, ‘ The Harlot’s Progress.’ As 
t lu‘re was no legal prot eirtion at the time, they 
were (|uiekly pirated, Kirkall being first in 
the field with a set of free copies in ttiezzo- 
tint, printed in green, and published at Ills 
hou.se in Hockwell’s lk)iirt, Whitefriars, in 
Novtuiiher 1 732. Among other engravings by 
Kirkall may bo noted a portrait of Senesiuo 
tlie singer, in mezzotint, after J# Goupy» 
thirty plates of tlo'wors after Van Huysum, 
and some ])latos of shipping after T, Boston. 
He dit‘d in WliiHifriars in December 1742, 
leaving a son, aged about twenty-two. 

[Venue's MS.s! (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS:;2307L 
23076, 23070); Dodd's manuscript History of 
Fng]i^h Kngravers (/A. 33402) ; Walpole’s A iiec- 
I dotes of Paint ing,etl. Wormim; Austin Dobson's 
I William llogarlh, 1801; The PortfoUor xv. 2; 

; authorities rnentionod in the text.] . L, C. 

I KIRKBY, JOHN (rf. 1290), 'treasurer 
I and bi.^lio]) of Ely, was in early life one of 
' the clerks of flic chancery of Heni^ III. He 
i may havi‘ be(n\ of the same family as the 
I Jolni Kirkby who acted as justice in 1227 
and 1236, and wlio was also, perhaps, parson 
of Kirkby Ijonsdalo, Westmoreland (Foss, 
Juflf/Crs- of KnyUtjid^ ii. 377-8); but the name 
is a common one, and all such identification 
])urely conjectural. In 1271 Kirkby; received 
a grant from Henry HI of rents Worth 47c'r. 9//. 
a year in Aledbourne, Leicestershire, along 
witli the advowson of Modhputn^^’ Church 
{CaL -Rot. Rat, p. 44 b). On 7 Ike 
custody of the great seal waS 
him on the death of the choriC^lioriVRichard 
AJ iddlcton ( Excerpt a e . On 
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in Xov. Henry HE wlierciipou Kirkby 
<li;Iivero(l up the seal to Archbishop Walter 
cntlarJ of York and the other couneilloi's of 
th<3 new Icing* (ih, ii. 51)0). Under JOdwMrd I 
Kirkby remained attached to the ehaiicorv, 
and seems almost always to have been en- 
ti Listed with the care of the great seal, when 
t}H‘ cbaiicellor, Bishop Bnriifll, was absent, 
(‘idler in his diocese or beyond stm. This 
was the case in February 11^78, May l!^7i), 
Febrimry ItiHl, and Mnreli 128‘i (Foss, iii. 
Ill; Madox, Hist, of HtrJieffurr. i. 7J ; 6V//. 
Itut, Pati pp» 48, r>l)). The name of vu*o- 
chancellor is given to liiui (/ Ann. DunsI/ in 
Moa. iii, T05; 7.)/7>/y///-A'c^/>cy’.y Sin ruth 

Jtcportf :2d9), wliicli suggests some 

s<»rt of permanent oOieial jjosilioii. At h^ast 
as early as 127() ho appears as a member (3f 
tluj royal council ( Pat'/. J/ W/.s*, i. 

Tri 1282 Tklward I\s finances w(‘re in a 
straitened condition tlirougli llie <‘\p«*nsrs of 
t he Welsh war. E>n F) *lnTH‘ le.‘ issued writs 
from Ohoater infonniiig fho slierilfs that he 
had appointed Kirkby ns liis commissioner 
for declaring Vi?rl)ally to all t shires ( e\.c(‘pt 
(..’omwall) certain arduous and important af- 
fairs (JJj, i. vi84). Walter of Agmomlcsham 
was associated with him, and all sheriils and 
o t lie i als wore i nst r n e 1 1 k 1 t ( > a s s i s 1 1 1 i m . Similar 
writs were sent to tln^ horouglis, tin* religions 
houses, and the otlior hxiul aui horitio^. TJie 
object of Kirkby’s mission was to pursmuh^ 
dm various communities to make voluntary 
grants of money to the ]<iug. Kirk)>y spmit 
dm whole/of the autumn in travi41iiig about 
(lie country, and collect'd large sums of 
money. His mission is intei*esting as the 
last great attempt at carrying out die oldrr 
conceptions of taxation, wliich rf‘s(ed on in- 
dividual asscuit and grant. (SrciiRs, 

/f/sf, ii. 124). Ivirkby’s activity drew upon 
liiin the ap^er of thp monastic annalists (cf. 
Pfjj-L Wnt>Sj i, 88o, 387, 388; B. i>i: Cotton, 
JlisU AnffLv. 182; the Continuator of Fr.o- 
nnNOn OJT WoRCnsTUK, ii. 225, and the Dun- 
stable and AVorcester ‘ Annals ' in Ajinahs 


Kirkby was r<^ warded for his services to 
the crown by so large a niimbor of benufices 
that strict churchmen looked aj>on liiin as a 
scandalous pi urali.st . Though only indeacon^s 
orders, and entirely occnjiied with ailairs of 
state, he was n^ctor of 8t. Borian's, Com-: 
wall, d(.?an of Wiinhorru*, canon of WTdls and 
I Y ork, and, after 1 272,ar(‘lideaeon of Coventry 
( I oo Nn V H, Fasti Fcrl, . J at//, i. 508, ed, 11 ardy }. 
Tu 1283 lie was (decicd l>islio]) of lioohestor 
by die jirior and couxent of the catlualrah 
But Archbishop lV'(jkhain was nvsolutely o])- 
p(>s(‘d to rewarding more oflicials with high 
ecclosiast ical pndV'rnuuit, and exert (id so much 
jiressure t hat on 17 May Kirkby resigned his 
claims to tlit^ bishopric ( PiXU\ HAM, Zc/^<?/vv, 
iii. 1032). So4)n aft cr 1 he archbishop wrot(^ 
to tiu' monlvs of ]toch(\st(U' dinicting them 
to make a fresh (‘lection, on the ground that 
Kirkln’s notori^ius ]>luralisni made him an 
impossible c.indidatti ( //>. ii. 575 tV). The 
stateuumt in Prynih‘ {Jircorr/s, ili. 350) that 
Kirkby was elected bishop of (Jliest(:?r ( Lrch- 
lieltl) s(‘(‘ms a merf* mistake in names. 

On (> Jan. I28f Kirkby was appointed 
tr*‘a'<urer in suc(*e>sioTi to tlu* abbot ofA\h?sl- 
minsl(*r, who bad died suddimly ( . 

p. 305). Ili.‘ lield this jiosl. until his death. 
FarJy in 1285 Kirklw had a lu't dispute with 
du‘. ljondoni*rs. 'riu‘. mayor, to avoid appeuiv- 
iug l)efon* the treasurer at. an inqu(‘st held iu 
tlu‘ Tow(‘r, resigned his oHict^. Thereupc’in. ’ 
Kirkby to«)k ])osses"'ion of llie city, and 
direct t*d all the‘ leading (fitizens to appear 
next day hefoi-i^ (ln^ king at Westminster, 
hklward ordenal a. large numbe.r into custody, 
and Kirkby ap])()inl(‘d two ag(mts to take the 
slun’ilfs^ ])art in (‘olliad ing tlio customary 
fenn of the city ("Ann. Londin.’ in Chron. 

' Fdayfi^d I and //, i. 01). In four days th(j 
jirisoners were ndeastnl, but the cit y was put 
under the rub.^ of a warden, and did not re- 
cover its mayor iint il 1 20S ( Hunuounita Gihl'^ 
halhe Jjond. i. 10 1 8, 1 tolls Ser. ) Kirkt^y’s 
high-handed action provoked much resent- 
mtmt. 


Monustieif Vxi. 302, iv', 487). But tlie sums i From YFay 1280 to August 1280 Edward I. , 
collected ^rc insidKciont for (lie king's j>ur- j was abroad. But on 8 July 1280 the king* 
pose, Edwaar^d therefore summoned 1 w<> great, j issued from Paris a Ii(‘en.se to the monks of;... 
])ailiametitafy conventions of the (dergv of' Ely to elect a new bishop on the dtaith oft:, 
the two provinces at Yfork and Nortliampton, ■ Hugh do Balsham fij. v.] On 20 July Kirkby/ 
with .m^etiitgd of lay repres(!ntatives side by ; wasehaded. Peckham ollered no further opr/ ' 
Bide with t^em. TV the Korthamptou meeting ■ piTsition. On 7 Aug. Kirkby was presented'/ 
Kirkby waB Sent as tho royal representative ; Ix'foro Edward at YIelun, and on 17 Aug.; ' 
on 5 Jam 1283, along with Edmund, earl of ; Beckham confinm.*d the elciction atSaltwood / 
Cornwall, and the abbotof YVestminstor, the ^ in Kcmt. The temporal! 1 ies xverc restored on ' 

11), Their (exertions j 7 Sept., and on Saturday 21 Sept. Beckham 
resulted j& a grant by the commons of a thir- i himself ordained Jxirkby priest at Faversham 
tieth, nowever, the sums pre- ( Pkckuam, Letters, iii. 1011). Next^ day'’ 

viously by Kirkby were uniformly (22 Sept.) Peckham consecrated him bishop. 

I at Canterbury (Srunns, Iteyistrum Sacrum 
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\ Anf/lia8mm^\^(iZ^.'^ Ann. 
Osn^^ \K 308^ Ann, liximtahlej p. 326, say on 
29 Sept.) Strict- chiirchmen observed with 
disgnat that the new bisliop at once hiuTied 
back to the duties of the treasury (Ann, 
.jDnnxft. .p. 826). On 24 Dec. Kirkby was 
enthroned at Ely (Om^.E^ou. Wio. ii. 237). 

The continued abaonee of tho king and 
need of large .su])i)ri<\s (Madox, i. 
peculiar responsibilities upon 
treasurer. In 1287 Kirkby was sent to 
Wales, along with Kjirl (Jilbert of 
and llie }»rior of 8t. John’s, to 
i ; do\vti tlio rebellion of Khys ab Mured udd 
:: cf. -J//V/. p. 310). 

^ the remissness of (tlou(*ester, Jlhv.s 

‘ r 'wms forced to flee to Ireland. In bVbruary 
/ M289 the magnatf^s were convoked at Ijoii- 
- don, and Kirkby asked them to grant a 
general subsidy to dtdVay tht'. expenses in-, 
, cinTcd by the king in France'. Jbit tlie ! 
barons replied that Ihey Avnuld ])ay nothing ! 
until tho king came back. 'rher(‘U])on Kirklw, ' 
a« a last resource, began to tallage the cities, | 
boi'oughs, and royal domains (Ann. O^nr'//^ p. j 
816)^ The crisis brought Kdwnrd liome in | 
August (ifn j>. 3>23). He approved his trea- 
auroFs acts. 

Early in the next year Kirkby was smitten 
by a sharp attack of fe^ er ( /A. p. •‘52.3), from 
. which he recovered, but he died at lOly from 
a recurrence of the uiahulyon Falm Sunday 
(26 March 1290) ^ about the hour of com- 
pline ^ (AiujUa i. 638; (’(rrrox, p. 174). 

' lie "Was buried in liis crit1ie<Iral. on tin*, north 
; side of the choir, before the altar of St. John 
Baptist. 

. ;:t • Kirkby wa.s a liberal benefactor of his sc'O. 
V:' He gave an inn,r/dled llie Hell, op])osite t ho 
convent of the Franciscans at Lnndoii, to 
provide for celebrating Ins atnnversary, and 
: ' by will loft his successors a hoiisf* and niui? 
cottages in Holborn. I’liis 1jous(‘, called Ely 
Place, became the Jjondou residence of the 
■ bishops of Ely, and Avas given to .Sir Chris- 
topher Ilattou [q. V. ! in lo77 (Bi^ntiiam, 
TsVy, 1771, pp. lol-2). A .street formed f)ut 
of the garden is si ill called Kirby Street. 
During his lifetime Kirkby had clainKal a 
right to lodge at the Temple, but the master I 
of tlio knights disnutaal his prf;t(*iisinns, and j 
Kirkby seems to iiave made this hi'qiiesl to • 
avoid similar troubles in the future. In most • 
respects Kirkby w as a bad bishop, and a very 
xmfavourable picture of him is druAvn by 
tho chi’oniclers, >vhose bous(?s had suffered ‘ 
frfim his exactions, (.-otton (p. 147) gives 
some Latin lines Ues(;ribing him as greedy, 
loqvuudous, self-assortiA'o, and quarndsome. 
But t he Dunstable chronicler (]>. 3o8 ) fidinits 
that he was just and truthful. Ilis heir was 


his brother, William Kirkby, who was i hiriy 
years old at his death Omen- 

"lof/icum., p. 146). He had also four sisters — 
Margaret, Alice, Matilda, arid \Mab(d — 
married, and at the time of his death aged 
thirty-eight , thirty-six, Hiirty-rfour, and 
thirty-tAvo respoctiA'ely. Probably he av as 
himself not an old man. He. had soim 
landed property, and in 1279 Hod inherited 
tho estate of Amicia de Gorham iu Norlh- 
amptonshiro. ' y 

[M niieluis Elionsis in Anglia Sacra, t. 637 ; 
i C:i.l(!inliiriuiu (lonealogicuTn, Kxcerpta e Rotnlis 
I ]''iiiinti), Calcniliirinm Lit. Patentium, PcRilei'a, 
vol. i., Jill in Rceoril (’oraraission ; A.iinal.s of 
DuiiNtable, Wincliestor, Osiiey, nncl Wykes, in 
Anniilos M'onastici ; Feckham’s Letters, Cliro- 
niole.'t of KiUvanl 1 an-l II, R. do Cotton, all in 
Rolls SrT. ; (Continuation of Florenco of Worcjos- 
tcr, in If i.st. Soe. ; Le Neve’s Fasti Kcclo.si.-o 

Aiifrliounio, oil. Ilanlj"; Rentham’s, History and 
AnI iijuil.ios of Ely. 1771, pp. 161—2; Stubbs’s 
Const. Jli.sl. vol. ii.; Foss’s Judges of England, 
iii. 110-12. ) . T, F. T. 

KIRKBY, JOHN or )352), biahop 
of (’nrli.sle, was an A ngnstittian caiion at 
{■arlisli*, and uftorwarcLs prior of th^. lionso. 
He was el«'(ded bishop of Carlisle on 8 May 
lolW, the royal nsscnit was given. on IS. May, 
tlie temporalities were restored on 9 July, 
and on 10 .July h(‘ was con.secratpd by \yil- 
liani de Melton, nrcbhi.shopof Yo]rk,{lt Sontli 
Burton, near Beverhiy ((StubBS, oS«or. 
Am/l. p. o.'5). He was present at tho In- 
st a Hal ion of iliehard do .Bury as bishop of 
Diirliam on T) .Tnne 11134, and #hen li^dward 
■ Baliol did homage for [Scotland lit: ;New- 
j (•astl((a fortnight later. In September 1337, 

: in con)])any will) Thomas Wake and oilier 
barons, he plundered Te.viotdale a^jd.'Nitb.s- 
. dale during twelve' days. Whendii Qctober 
i the Scots retaliated by invading,. .^ngland, 

; and l)iirnt t lie suburbs of Carlialbj’JtJfo jLorils 
Ib'i'cv and .Neville came to tlie and 

j tlu' Sfol.s were defeated (17 tbe 

lu-giemirig of Xovcnnbnr the .Scotf; •.besieged 
tile Engli.sh inK-linburgh; .|virkby|ini'd,Itelph 
Hacre collected the men of Wfi^-SiliOPeland 
and (.Cumberland, and inarehittg'Mj^^btland 
rai.sed tlu' si’ige. In 1341 tll0'|®^dVji? was 
ordered to ]».iy Kirkby 200^i, pa^^bf-. arrears 
of Ty2\)L ■!.<. due to him for caiTyifljg^bui the 
war with the Scots. Nttxt year^|li|| accom- 
panied H enry of Lancaster, eatl:b^,1^^by, in 
an e.v'pedil ion t o raise the siege of ti^liit^ben 
Ca.st.l('. Jn ] 313 ho was a commissgjtfier wit h 
llicliard de Bury to treat fo.r.. pjf^EMJC with 
Scot land {Fa dvra^ ii. pt. ii. p, next 

year was directed to assist Keliol 

(/6. iii. pt. i. J). 21 ). In 134/5 th^,S(irObS'l under 
Sir William Douglas, made a 
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})i^rl;ui(l, and wor^ by Kirkby and MiacelL Worhs^ i. 20b Gibbon liked and 

lu>lHM*r Og'gill ^ the who diatiiiguished respected him, ♦says t-h«t Iio had thought 

liiiusclf by his valour, was luihorsed during much on the subjects of laugnagos and oclu^ 
the etigageinentandhearlycaptured. Accord- cation, and seems t(» have regretted his JiHsty , 
ing to Creoffroy lc , Baker, Kirkby was also one departure. Kirkby died 21 May 17oi, . 

ofl lieEngUshlc^crsatthebattleof Neville’s j Kirkby \s chief works are : 1 . ^ The Capacity ' 

( b oss on 1.7 Oct. IStC (i>. 87, ed/riiompsou). | and Extent of tlje Human Understanding^- 
In UllShcwas stmt to escort Joan, daughter j exempli thal in the extraordinary case of An- " 


of hklward lll, to her alUanced liiisband, Al- 
fiuiso of Castile. Kirkby died in 1^52 ; ])er- 
TnissioU to elect his successor was granted on 

HiiC. 1352* His episcopat e was a trouhlons 
njie, owing to the frequent Scottish raids. 
ll<' also suffered from disordiHVs within his 
i>\N n borderr., and on at least throe occasions, 
in 1333, 1337, and 1342, Avas attacktal by 
brigands in th(» neiglibourliood of his catlie- 
(Ira I city (KArN.K, IjcUrr,^ fnnn Sort hern. 

pp. 364 8, Itolls Ser. ) As a eon- 
.se(|uenC0 be was frecjncntly compidh'd to 
bold his, ordinal ions ontsule liis dio<'(\st‘. | 
Kirkby is said to have bciou engagtHl in many i 
(lispukiS-with his chapter and andulf^/K^or.s, j 
ami to. have bohn excoanniunieat^'d for iJie j 
nou-pa.ymeht of tenths on certain hinds to i 
the pope..; ; 

('Walsingliaiu’s Historia Anglicjmn, i. 2">4, ‘ 
20(t-7 (S-olls Sei\) ; Cliroii. Lanorcost, p]>. 27t»-- j 
277, .201-3 (pannatyne Cluh); Nii'olson and * 
IJnrii’s Mist. Wostmorland and (hnnherland, ii, 
2d-l-6 f Jofferson’s Carlisle, pp. 194-0 ; J,o Nh vos 
Fasti Ec(?k Augl. ili. 23o.] U. Ti. K. 

KIRKBY, JOHN (1705^1754), divine, 
son of the Rev. Thomas Kirkby, is stnt(nl in 
I he regifetef of St.John’s College, Cnmhridge, 
to hava bcon born at ^ Lownsborough,’ i.e, 
J.ondestiorough, Yorkshire, but ho says him- 
s<'lf that he was a native of (Unnherland. 
He was educated at home by bis father, and 
pr(K*eedcd,.4May 1723, aged 18, to St..rolin’.s 
( V)lhjge, Cambridge, Avhero he graduated Ik A. 
1726 au4., M»A, 174o. A(;cording to liis own 
a(HM)unfc be life as a poor curate in 

Chnnbcrl^ti-v^. ilh 8 D,oc. 1739 h(i was up- 
])(nnted yiciat bf W in Kmit, and 

on 10 rector of Blue! vmanstone, 

Jh)]nney ’ MOrtsh* , ^A Demonstration from 
(daastiah, that the present regu- 

lal itmhf gbcfesiasUcal revenues in tlie ('"hnreh 
of I^lnglau^istjontrary tothedesigriof i- 

nnify7 which to belialf of the 

poorer <5lpr^y at Gaiiterhury in 1743, is said , 
1o haver pxfeluded him from fiirtlier jinder- : 
nient (qfci^Tanu^teript note in Brh. Alus.copy ). , 
To ek^ pt^Jbis slender income he in 1741 be- 
came Bdward QiblKiri, then a law of 

seven. A while at Putney with the 

GibbohJsUiSpIft^ clcrical appointment, but lost ; 
it by tinlttcJkily ;om^ the namii of King j 

George prayers, and so irri- 

^ Memoirs ’ in 


tomatbes, a. young noldmuan . . . accident- 
j ally left in bis infancy upon a desert island/ 
j London, 17 15, 12nn> ; an at tempt toillustrate 
! tliegrowtli of men’s ideas in a st at e <)f nature, 
j A second (h 1 it ion appeared at Dublin In 1746. 
j Gibbon describ(\s it as a ])oor performance, 
and as a plagiarism of w<‘ll-knoAvu nununces. 
It s(‘(‘ms largely borrowed from the ^ liist^rv 
of Antonous’ (173(>). It is nmriuted in 
VVVbf'rs ^ Popular Iloniaiices ’ (Eciinb. 1812, 
pp. 583 -(»‘>.s ). 2. ‘ Th(» Imposlor detected, 

: or l]i(‘ (/(uniterffMt Saint tnriiM inside out/ 
Jjondon, 1750; a biH(*r atlack oii^tliose dia- 
bolical s(*dn(‘ers calhid Alet InAclists.’ 3. L\u 
h]irectnal and I^kisy 1 )emonstratioii of the 
Trill h of tlu» cof^fjua] 'rriiiity ot* the tJodhead/ 
London, 1752. An in trod ncl ion of thirteen 
pagers giv(‘,s an account of a G\ew system df i 
1 ( >gi c ’ ] >r< >1 ec < ed by K i rl\ by. K i r k by als<.i jp ub-f 
lished ill 173 1, undm‘ t In* \ it Ie‘4’lut Usefulness 
of Alat hmnat H‘al [..earning explained/a tnins- 
lation from the Lat in of tin* mathematical 
. lecliir<‘s of Dr. Isaac Barrow, and Gibbon 
! credits bim with a liUtin and Kiigiiftb gram-, 
j mar (iriti), of Avhich he s])eaks highly. Do. 
j Morgan men I ions as by Kirkby kVrit bmetical 
j Institutions, containing a Coinpleat System 
j of .\.ritluiu‘tic, Xatural, TiOgarithmel real, and 
; Alg(*braical/4to {rlrit/nnrftra/Booh\\%\)i}, 67, 

i'''- 

I []Tasti‘d s Hist, of Kent, id. 432, &c. ; Kirkby s 
I bonks; NoU's and Querit'S, Olli sto*. xii. 68, 177; 

. informalien ki ndly .supplied L»y K. F. Scott, estp, 

, of St. ,]i>hu’s (\)llege. ( kimhrid'tre. ] K. E. A. 

■ “ KIRKBY, JHU1IAM1)(.7. I703),ea])taiii 
in tlie navy, pavssed his examination for the 
' rank of li(‘ntenaiit und*M* ordei- of 28 March- 
1()89. On 10 .Inly lt»90 ho was appointed 
second litMitimant. of the St. Michael, and 
, Avas shortly afterwards ])romoff»(1 t<> be com- 
' maiulernf (lie Success, (unploved in IheconA'by’d 
of (ho coast ing 1 rad(?. In )ti9l he wa8 ap*- 
])oiiited to the Southampton, with Admiral 
JIu.s.s(dl in t he Afc.'diterram^an, one of tlio ehipay 
present at the ca])tiire <»f the Oouteut and. 
Tridtmt on IS 10 Jan. 1694 5, bat excluded ■ 
from sharing in tlio ])rize-nu>ney [see ICtT.Iit'-^J, 
GUUAV, jAMns"}. In l6fH> the Southainptoii' 
returned to England, and avms sent out toy 
the West, liuli(‘s, A\dier(3 Kirkby is said to.- 
hav«A ‘ behaved in a Avay verv much to 
credit ’ ( A K.N’OCK ). The Soutbaraijton, lipw^ ^ 
ever, does not appe^ar to have been eithf5r,4> 
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comfortable or a WQll-disciplined »bip. Tier 
chaplain was discliarged, on her return from 
the* MediteiTanoan, on account of some un- 
p^oasantneas with the captain ; llio boatswain 
was broken and flogged, by sentence ofcourt- 
xuiartial, for disobedience and insolences; a 
seaman was sentonee<l to be flogged and 
^ towed ashore^ for ‘scandalous at^tions, to 
the great corruption of gO(Ml manners;^ and 
on her I’Oturn from the West Indies in 1098 
' Kirkby himself was tried en charges of lun- 
vbezasling, plunder, and of cruelty and op- 
pression. Tlie alleged embezzlement admitted 
of a satisfactory eA'])Ianat ion, and he was ac- 
quitted of cruelty, though it a])])('are(l that 
be had punished a seaman for straggling l>y 
ordering him ‘ t ied up l)yllu‘ right arm 

and left leg for several liours,’ the right foot 
])eing, howeyer, allowed to rest on tin* deck. 
In February 1700 1 Kirkby was a])])oint(‘d 
to the lluby, and again stmt out to tln^ West 
Indies. lie arrived at Ihirliadoes in No- 
vember, and in March wmit on to .larnaica. 
There ho was rnovej into the I)(diaii(M‘. 
The death of lloar-adiiiiral Martin had left 
him * llie oldest ofKcer under the flag;’ and 
though in 3Iay he was superseded from this 
position by the arrival ol‘ Kear-admiral W’lnd- 
stone, he remained tlie senior captain on tin* 
station, lie was thus set'ond in cunimand of 
the. squadron whicl) saihal in Angiisl nudm* 
Vice-admiral Ih‘nl)(»w M|.y. ],and which met 
the Frencli sipiadron otl\Sanla Marta on tlie 
lOtli. lienbow’s signals to clo-^e tlie enemy 
and engage Avere not ola-yed; a mutinous, 
disobedient , or cowardls spirit t ooU [»osst\ssioii 
of almost all tin* ca[)l?uns; and Kirkby, as 
the senior, aj)pe/irs to have been tlie prime 
; mover in the crime. The ri'sult Ava.s that, 
after a running skirmish of five days, thosi' 
Fnglish ships that engaged wen' beaten otV, 
and Benbow was himsidf mortally wounded. 

the return of the scjumlron to Jamaica, 
Ivirkby and his fcllow-nmt inem-s wi n' tried 
by court-mart ial. One had die^l previously, 
two wer(^ suspendt'd, one was (‘ashi(*n*d, 
Kirkby and Wade wm-e sent home in the 
Bristol [see Aorox, IOdwaui) ', and were sliot 
on board her on 10 Api il 1 7(Kb two dju s after 
f lier arrival inl'lymouth Sound. Kirkby had 
written a long lettm* to the S(a*retarv of the 
admiralty, alleging that tlm admirars in- 
judicious and ignorant conduct was (lie cause 
of his dfifeat ; that the court-mart ial was or- 
dered in dread of an in(|uiry into his own 
fault, and that tlie same dread had made him 
desirous of hurrying on the e\<‘Ciition, wliich 
the court-martial liad not agreed to. His 
plea, however, Is contradicted by the evi- 
cfeiKje of the court-martial, the witnesses, 
whet her belonging to other shijis or t o the De- 


fiance, agreeing with remarkable iinanimit y 
on the details of Kirkby’s misconduct. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. ii. 329 ; Burchett’s 
Transactions at Sea ; Lediard’s Naval Hist.; 
iniiuiti'S of courts-martial, letters and oilnr 
documents in the Public Record OflSee.l 

J. K. Jv. 

KIRKCALDY or KIRKALDY, Siu 
JA^IFS (V/. 157)0), of GJrange, lord high trea- 
surer of Scotland, was descended from the 
elder l;ranch of a family which nt a very eai-ly 
period had been set tied in Fifeshire, liis father 
being AVillia-m Kirkalily of Grange. Intro- 
I ducedto tbc court of James V by his fathm’- 
in-law, Sir John iMelville of llaith, he soon 
bt'caine a spj'cial favourite of the king, Avho 
made liirn a h>rd of the b(?dchamber, and oTi^t 
21 3Liridi lo.*>7 apjiointed him lord higli 
tri'asnror of Sccitlaml. Ho was one of tlie 
cliief opponents of tlie ambitions political 
projects of Cardinal Beaton and the ecclej?!- 
ast ics. It was chit'fly owing to his persuasion 
t hat t Ilf' king ivfnst'd to sanction tlie punish - 
nu'rii, of a number of noblemen aud barons 
Avliose names had been inscribed by Cardinal 
Beaton on a ‘ scroll’ asgiiilty of befosy (JvNOX, 
i. 82 4 ; and more at length in Siu 
J a mks 3lELviLLn’s jyjr^moirs, pp4 150-2). He 
alsf) advised the king to clieck the power f)f 
the c*ccl(‘.siast ics and increase thorevonuea of 
Uie crown by retaking possession of the bene- 
fices as tlnw fell vacant (ib. p.'03). . The sup- 
porters of Beaton were afraid to oppose his 
stalfum'iits in his presence; for, according to 
Sir James Melville, ho Avas stout, bold 
! man,’ ready to maintain his words at the 
; ])oiMt of tlu' sword. But during liis absciu'e 
j from court, at the marriage OJ liJs.Becoiid 
. sou to ( he heiress of Kelly, they persuaded 
j thf* king to grant a warrant for his imprison- 
ment. Arriving, however, suddenly in Bdin- 
j burgh, he obtained an interview s with the 
I king befon^ tlii' warrant could he executed, 

' ami got it countermanded (fA. Ac- 

cording to 31(‘lvillo it was during the absence 
of Kirkcalily at tliis lime that James V was 
induced to withdraw from his .engagement 
to meet Ili'iiryVIlT at Yortc (i5.) After 
the rout of Hoi way (25 Jfov. J SASjf tin? king 
on his way to Falkland Visited Kirkcaldy’s 
house at ilallyards, but ICirkcaldyvhmiself 
was absent (Kxox, i. 90). Chiefly by the 
i ])ei\suasi()n of Kirkcaldy, the J^ATl of ATrinij 
j on the dc?atli of the king shortly. afljorwar^ 
was imluced to assume the regoneyfiii order 
t.o counti^ract Cardinal Beatott’s attempt to 
place himself and three other persona in the 
regency (ib. i. 93; Sill 
MemoirA^ p. 71). The carduial IttSlVbrtheless 
soon persuaded Arran to 
from the treasurership. . 
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In tho fullowing year Crichton, Inird of 
Hriinstcm, informed Ilenry VIII tlmt Kirk- 
cdldy and the Master of Rothes were pre- 
part.!<l to apprehend or slay the cardinal if 
assured of his support, tlenry VTII 
])r(.>vod of the scheme, but through precjfu- 
lituis taken by the cai'dinal it was for the 
time frustrated (see e.specially ‘ Historical 
Uemarks on the Assassination of Cardinal 
Beaton ’ in Appendix to TytI/HU, JIu'iiort/ of 
Scotland), Kirkcaldy, however, nevtsr lost 
sight of . his purpose; although he did not 
take an actual part in the assassination of 
the cardinal in 1546, he was one of its main 
instigators, and on the evening succeeding 
t he assassination joined the murderers in the 
castle of St. Andrews. Cn 9 March he, along 
with others in the castle, signed a cent met 
with the king of Knglund, (‘iigaging to pro- 
mote a marriage between I’rince Edward ' 
and Mary Queen of Scots and to i'urtlicr the ; 
unity of the two realms. ( )n the surj-ender of : 
St. Andrew's castle in the following .Inly lie . 
w'ascarried a prisonerto Eraiice, where he was ' 
confined in the castle of Cherbourg (Kxox, i 
i. 225). According to Knox, st renuous ('Iforts j 
w«.’re made to induce Kirkcaldy and the | 
other prisbners to attend t he mass, but tlitw ! 
remained obdurate (/7>.) Through the inter- ; 
cession of the queen-dowager tlicv w<'re re- i 
leased in duly 15.'50 (ib. j), 26.‘1). Kirkcaldy . 
died some time in 1556. By his wnfi*, .lanet ! 
IMelville, daughter of Sir .lames Melvilh^ of i 
Raith, he had five sons: Sir William [<p v.|, ; 
Sir Janies, hanged on the same scaflbUl witli j 
Sir William in 1573, Sir David, Thomas, and 1 
(leor^e. Of his four daugJitei's : Marjory w'as ; 
married to Sir Henry Ramsay of Colnthie; ' 
Agnes, to Sir Robert Ih’utnmond of Carnock ; . 
Marion, to William Semple, second baron of : 
Cathcart; and Elizabeth, to Sir .John Mow- , 
hray of Barnbougle. | 

[Knox’s Works; Sir James IVrclvillo’s Me- j 
moirs; Crawfttrd’s Officers of State, pp. 374-o.] 

T. F. Jl. 

KIRKCALDY, Siu WILLIAIsr {d i 
1573),. of Grange, was the eldest son of Sir i 
•lames Kirkcaldy [q. v.] Randolpli, minis- ! 
ter of Elizabeth, in a letter to him, I May ' 
1570, refers to the time ‘ when wo w'erc botli 
Rtiulents, in Paris,’ but nothing furtlier is 
known regarding Kirkcaldy’s education. I Ii 
was respected for his character and abilities j 
both in England and in Scotland. In bis ; 
father’s absence he waited on .lannss V at ! 
llallyarde, his father’s house in Eifeshire, in ' 
Novembe3r;l642^ after the disaster at Sohvay 
Moss. Deputed by his father to supfjrin- 
1 end the iiiir^gements for the murder of Car- 
dinal Oft St* Andrews in Mav 1546, 


he arrived at the city some time before: the 
other conspirators. Getting entrance to the 
castle early in the morning of the 29th, while , 
the drawbridge w'as let down to admit build-.’;; 
ing material, he held t he porter in parley tilt 
the approach of Konnuu Leslie [q. v.") w-iih 
hi.s ooni))any. TJie jmrter w’as theti thrown 
into the fosse, and, while the other eou- 
.sj)iralor,s w'i'ut to seek the cardinal, ICirk- 
caldy took charge of the privy postern to 
prevent his escape (ib. pp. 173-5; Cal. State 
Papt-ra, .Scott. Ser. i.58g After the murder 
lie proceeth'd to England to obtain assistance 
for the conspirators, who had taken refuge 
in the castle. He w'as brouglit back to the 
castle by English ships (Knox, i. .182), and 
articles of agosunent wore entered into be- 
tween the defenders and Henry VIII (Cal. 
State Pa pent, iSeott.. .Si'r. i. 61). On the .sur- 
render of' the castle to the Ereuch in July of 
the following' year, K irkcaltly was carried a 
prisoner to Eranceund confined in Mount 8t. 
Mi.l Kiel, \f»rmHn(ly ; but by i lie aid of a pago 
he and otlier Seottisli prisoners there escaped, 

♦“> Jan. IbK) bO (tin? eve of Kpiphauy), 
while tlie driinlven garrison were asleep. 
Along witli anothei* Sitotsinan, Peter Oar- 
micha(‘I, Kirki'nldy, in the guise of a ruendi- 
canf ,rea(?he(l I he French coast at LoCoiiquet, 
and ultimately, as ^ ))()or mariners/ they em- 
barktid on a Frencli ship, whi(di convijyed 
them to the west coast of Scotland (Kkox, 
i. 2*U ). Thence Kirkcahly escaped ho nth to 
hhigland, wlifu’c he obtained a pension from 
Edward VI, who employed him on secret 
diplomatic, service, fn h'ebruary loSO-l ho ^ 
was at Hlois, acting as the secret agent of 
England, llu! name under which he is Known 
in polit ical correspondence being H.k)raxo ^ 
(fV/A State loir. Sor. 1^49-58, p, 77). 

Jieing depriv(‘d of liis hhiglLsh pension on the 
ace<‘.s.sioii of Mary, Kirkcaldy entered the ser- 
vice of France, and as captain of a hundred 
light horse (Sir Jam ns MimviLLn, Memoirs^ 

]>. 2oH) distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns against (liarles V. According to Sir 
James Melville he. acquired special ronuto 
both for his valour in battle and Jus skill in 
knightly contests, I I<Miry II pointing him out 
on one occasion as ^one of the most valiant 
men of our time,’ The French king con-, 
ferred on him a pension, which, however, 
according to Melville, Kirkcaldy never drew 
p. 257). 

Although a .«?p«H.':ia.l favourite of the French 
king, Kirkcaldy apjioars to have been secretly 
hostile to the iiitluence exercised by France 
in Scotland, and was already taking means 
to thwart it. Writing to Queen Mary of 
England from Eoissy, 30 Nov. 165G, Dr. 
Wottoii states that (rrange had offered Ho 

1 ^ 
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Horve bor majosty for the HKe ponsiou lie had the bridge aoi’oss thfe ]t)eyoa at Tullibody, 
formerly in jclugland whenever she pleases; with the view of hindering the French re- 
and, whether in England, the Cow Gouutrios, treat westwards to StirUng, vhht the Froncli 
or here, says he shall have good intelligence cleverly repaired it by the use of material 
of the affhira of Scotland and Fratico by his from the roof of the parish ohurchci!-’ Ilegard- 
intimacy with those of both uat loos’ \C’ul. ing*the part played by Klrl£Ci£d.dy in, the sub- 
StatePfiperg, For. Sor. 1553-8, p. 277). Tn sequent events of the war thierejs no infor- 
iailo,t)iier letter AVotton writes that Ivirlvcaldy nialion. - 

. . is either a very great dissembler or elsts bears In the autumn of 1562 Queen -Mary, after 
n^rgoodw’ill at all to the French, and next reaching Aberdeen, sent for Kirktialdy to 
own country has a good mind to Eng- take the coiamaud of forces for tho capture 
(i^. p. 2!}0). xMary refused his services, of Sir Jolin Gordon, and protect her during 
hilt the act of forfeiture against him and other lu^r ju’ogress against the possible .designs of 
VBiurderers of Heaton was rescinded and li llnnlly (CaL iSiate Pajx'rs, For, Ser. 1502, 
'.I’eturned to Scotland about .June 1557. enfrie.s 718 ami 823). He doubtless ren- 

Tht» severe treatment i>f his cousin, .John di'red not unimportant aid in wdutting the 
Kirkcaldy, w'ho had been taken prisoner by batt le of Oorrichie. v\t the parliament held 
the English in a border sk'irmish, caused a in May of the following year he waS formally 
brt'ach in his friendly ndations with I'ing- restored to his estates. He opposed; the, 
land. To avenge his kinsman he ohallcngexl marriage of Alary to Darnley in I|>66, and, 
to a duel Jiord itivers, the English com- i disobeying tlu; summons to appear at'Court. 
mander at Berw ick, and it wois sub.seqiienlly j after the mxirriage, was put to the horn, 
accepted by Rivers’s brother, Sir Ralph ; Tlu'n'upoii ho joined the Earl of Moray and 
Rivers. The combat, according to 1‘itscottie, I others in their attempt to seize Edinburgh, 
took place in sight of the J'higlish garrison j but being' received with a severe cannonade 
of Berwick and the Scott ish garrison of Eye- j from the castle they retired, and, recognising 
mouth, Kirkcaldy running his adv('r.sai‘y j that lluj sympathy of the nation #t)i8 With 
through the shoulder and unhorsing him. j the (pu'en, they in October took refuge in 
Subsequently Kirkcaldy had a ])rinci)Kil j England. Kirkcaldy was privy to th6 plot 
share ill the ne'gotiations which resulted in j against Rizzio (Bedford to Cecil, 6.‘!MaTch. 
the conclusion of the pence with England in | 15(J(J ; Cftl. State Papers, For. Ser. 1666-8, 
May 15.51). After its conclusion lie, at the | entry 162). On the night after the ..murder 
instigation of Knox ( lVorl>i, ii. 22), entx'red . he arrived in Edinburgh along with Moray, 
into communi<;atum with Cecil to secure tins ' and he took part in the subsequent detijbei'^*^- 
eupport of England for t he furl heranct* of the j lions in regard to the disposal of the.qtlijen. 
Reformation in >Scotland. Even then, he liad j After the queen’s c.scapo to Dunbar . ho was, 

, takennoactivestepsagainstthefjueen-regeiil, • along with Aloray, nominally restoj^ to 
!TI)Ut.ou20.1uly Croft w'rites to Cecil that Kirk- , favour, lie apjiearsto have held'iilobf from 
C^dy hadnow plainly declared himself a sup- j the ini rigiie.s connected with the murder of 
jporter of (he jn'ot i stauts (Cuf, State Papers, j Darnley. .\t this time he was a confidential 
Fqr.Ser.1658 -0,entrv I()73). xVt the skirmish i correspondent of the English government, 
'of Restalrig in the folkxwingXovember Kirk- | but his main jiui'poso was probaoly.td 8®rve 
caldy wit ha number of horsemen rendered i Moray and tin; prote.stant party.. On 20 April 
important service in 4!lii'eking the b’rench : 1567 he informed Bedford that fif tkiqiQueen 
advance. The camjiaign was then I rans- ; of England will pursue for the rcvqage Of the 
ferred to Fife, where in the following .siiring late murder she shall win the heart$qj^ Mi 
the French burnt Kirkcaldy’s mansion of honest men of Scotland again’,. (iS, ,1119). 
Grange to the ground. Learning soon after- lie is the authority for the famOtii Setklara- 
wards that Captain lo Battu w'ith u ImuJred tion of Alary that she would ‘ foRoyrMotHwell 
Frei^chmen had left Kinghorn to forage, he to the woi'ld’s end in a white petticoat’ j(i6.), 
and the Master of Lindsay .surrounded them and lie also attributed the 80 -caUed ‘rftvish- 
in a village. After a di'sperute light fifty of ment’ by Both well to the g[iiqeh’fv.i^t!Vn' in- 
th« Frenchmeu with their commander w'ore | sligut it)n (iO, 1131). nAVitn the.'gi^hd in 
slain and the remainder taken prisoners j Bothwell’s favour in Ainslie’s; tfliye^^Kirk- 
(Kkox, ii. 11; Buchanax, ZiTiA’jfc/ry, bk. xvi.) caldy had no connection, and he 
The unremitting zeal of Kirkcaldy in an- that it had been signed by 
uoying the enemy in File is highly lauded fear of their lives,’ and *aga{n^,:ldij^';Sqnour 
by Knox, who state,s that at .Lundie ho w'a.s and conscience’ (ti. . 1181). 
shot under the loft breast (vi. 106-8). On that he was ‘ so suited to'eni!ii^piifPd(q.be rc- 
the arrival of the English fleet, Kirkcaldy venge ’ that he ‘ must eitlte;P;jfe^^:^^^.hand 
by a rapid march succeeded in breaking dowm or else leave the country,’.: ' tar- 
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luinod on course, dis- 

of ^ air dds ttfid (*/>. 

1:.^‘U) had to leave Scot- 

liHid for seven •-.years 1270), "wdicn liia 

])Iiin,s were by the resolution of tlie 

iiuljles in beginnings of June to seize 
.Mary a^d-3l^0t.bw.en in Ilolyrood Palace. 
(\ irkcaldy ixaniediately joined the forces of 
ilie lords;> At, Carberry Hill he held com- 
iTiand of’ the horsoj and placed them in a 
j>n.=!itlott that, Would prevent a retreat towurd.s 
niinbar, ‘Mary on learning this desired lo 
have a-oonference with him. While they 
were in convolution a soldier sent byllotli- 
well took aim at him, hut Mhe Queen gave 
a cry and said that he should not do her 
tliat shame’. ^Mkt.vtlle, Memoirs, p. is:»). 
When Bothwell declared hi.s willingue.ss to ' 
inaintaiu bis. innoconcy by siiigli? eoinlait, 
Kirkcaldy with characteristic alacrity took 
II]) the' challenge, but Botlnv*-!!, no doubt 
Avell a^are of Jiis prowess, declined to tiglit 
with one who Was only a baron (ih.) Finally 
the quoe^l surrendered to Kirkcaldy, and 
J {othwell "Was permitted to csca]»e. 

As Kirkcaldy had pledged his word fur the 
<| UOGn’a safety, he strongly opposed the harsh 
I rcatment accorded to her, ami especially iicr 
removal ' to Jjochleven, after lier letter to 
Bothwell pledging herself to ooustancy was 
intercepted. ' Kveu' then he avus AA'illing to 

case,,, and be hoped that further dillicul ties 
might be’ temoA'ed by BothAvell's capture. 
On 11 Aug. be received, along with Sir Wil- 
liam Mlilsray of Tullibardine, a comniission 
to fit for the pursuit of BothAvadl 

( Reff' B^iScotL i. .5.14-6). While Botb- 
well W.^i..d;ti.‘8,hQi*e he came up Avitli his sliips 
in Brei 9 |yi^"$oUn<l ; but, as Kirkcaldy himsidf 
confess^, be iWak* no good seaman,’ and sub- 
sequ«nf®!$btdwell outsaihal him and escapt'd 
to t«eeilEPBtTii3r, James, fourth Eael 

OE BpT^mr^. 

A%t:iiiLia,;ijeturn to Scotland Kirkcaldy 
succe^^^ir James Balfour as governor of 
Edinbilii]|^ O^tle. He attended the meeting 
of t he’^o^bJ the eecrot council and others ’ 
on 4 ,it was docluied that Mary 

\vas Bothwoll in the mur- 
der escape 

the forces of the regent. 

Lan^side the regent ei un- 
mi tted j^|^'’'ilbe"*-8i)ecial care as an c.xpcri- 
inentcd^|^i||^iii',tjO, oversee every danger’ 
(Sii^ Memoirs, p. 201 ). 

lie rodb.-J^^.-wing to Aving, giving ndA’ice 
and dir^bflma.'bt' .the, most critical moraent.s, 
and by b^jiijijfbl ^eralship turned the tide 
of hnttlbiit^ail^.^e- queen. 

Kirkciyipjj^S’ |ij^^ transference to the 

quoeu’a.j-i^litjj^^'Ejpt . difficult to explain. 


When Mary, after the cbnfetencea lb 
land, finally agreed to a divQi^O 
well, he Avas of opinion that an arfaiigeaaCiifi'i 
Avith her was possible. lie Was doitbtli^;; 
also strongly influenced by the .plansib|ui . 
I seliemes of Maitland of Lethington. NevCrFl" 
I theless ho for some t inm disguised his siUitUvr 
j ments. On H May I’bGS he and the provost .. 
of Edinburgh had entered into a mutual baud 
I to retain the town and castle for the young . 
; king’s party (printed in ( ’a r.nBKAVoOD, ii.4l2~' 

I 41 d), and this severely liamperod his subse- 
i qiieni actiim, IIi.s first decided step Avasthe 
I re.s<Mie in Se])leniber of Maitland while 
under arrest in Edinburgh; but he pleaded as , 
an exmi.'^e that the arrest was unjustifiable, 
and bi.'s proles, sed ]mr])osi? was to bring abouti; 
!i r«‘com:iliation with the regent. With that 
intent be in ( tetober liad n friendly confer- 
imee Avil b Mait land at Kelso (Brury to Cecil,., 
22 Oct, lot)!.), Cnf. Stale Vapere, For. Ser. ’ 
I b( it) 7 1 , cut ly 47 1 ) ) . From the castle Mait* 
land AA’roteto Mary that Kirkcaldy Avouldbo^,' 
* con form}) Itle to a good accord ’ in her favOUFtX 
The as.'^assination of the regent on" 20 Jan,'.; 
l.')t)9-70 .somi'A\hat altered the aspect of.'( 
events. It rendered a peaceable arrangement 
im])o.ssible, and Avbilo it, AA'calceued the causb;' 
of Mary it de])riv'ed King James’s party of an;:'; 
invaluable leader. So odious w'as tho murder*; ; 
to ‘ all that faction ’ (including Maitland and . 
Kirkealdy ) that lliey A\'ere ‘ presently all re- 
conciled and vowed to roAcnge ’ ((/>. 677); 
At the. funeral of t lie, regent Kirkcaldy boro 
his standard before t he body (Knox, vi. 571). 
But wliile shocked at the as.sas.siuation Kivkr 
ciddy Avas not minded to subject himself 
over far to any surviving member of the 
king’s jiaii.y (CW/. State Papers, l''or. Ser, 
1.5tiJ)-71, entry and avIjou Lcnuo.x was . 
chosen regent Lo rofii.sod either to come to 
the election or to permit a salute to be fired- 
ill his honour ( ih. 1 097 ). iSt i 11 he continued , 
for some lime to profess neutrality, and it . 
AA'as not until a ])roelanintlon had been mad© ;: 
forbidding any to servo him that he declared , ; 
himself by announeing- that for his owm se^’; 
curity and (hat of the castle he Avas ‘forced;.;^ 
to join Avith such of the nobility as would .j 
concur Avitli him’ {it), 1668). His conduct^l^; 
in rescuing from the Tolbooth one of biS."^ 
folloAvcrs who bad been concerned in tlia.i, 
slaughter of (leorge Durie (for particUlaVjiy^ 
sec Kioiiaki) Banxatyxe, Memorialif 
et so<j.) had already caused Kno.v to deripuncfit'^ 
him as a * murderer and throat-cutter.’ Viqirj,; 
lent letters jiassed between them, and awifewf 
ence. hy Knox in one of his semons to Kirk-,J' 
caldy’s conduct provoked loud protestation^ ' 
on Kirkcaldy’s part, who was present. 
breach betAveen them w’as never healed, 'i ' 
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After hisfinal cleclaration KirkcaWy l>egan assault. The position of the defenders, from 
to fortify the approaches to the castle from lack of water and provisions^ was now hope- 
the city, mounting for this purpose cannon less. Kirkcaldy, therefore, on the 28th sent 
on'the steeple of St. Giles and within the privately to Hume and Crawford, who com- 
hody of the church. He also appointed his nianded the Scottish contingent, ' and de- 
son-in-law, Andrew Ktjr of Fernienirst. [q. v.J liveredthe castle into their hands, thus aAmid- 
provqst of the city, which, as well as the ingthe surrender of it to the English. Next 
castle, was now held for the (pieen. So satis- morning he gave up his sword to Sir William 
, fied was Kirkcaldy wit!) his pre|)arjitions for Drury, by whom he was treated with every 
. .sresistance that he celebrated tlieir comple- courtesy. On 3 Juno he and Maitland wrote 
. -t.tion in. what Oulderwood disi)arnglngly tt'rins to Klizabetli that 1 hoy had surrendered them- 
rhyme,’ but which was really a selve.s to her, and hoped that she would not 
very chwer poli( ieal .squib (planted in full in put Ihem ‘ out of her hands to make any 
f Sir J. Gk.am.am J).vr,Yiar,’s /VvM.v others, o.spociully our mortal enemy, our 
.i'.?.th'eSivfefnthO‘7iiHnj‘m\A\n^nfi>'icall\K'm.s musters:’ but on tlie I8th they were de- 


'of the timr of the Jiefovmathot, Soot tish 

V .'Text Soo., i. HI 4)). In Soptombor bo do.s- 

patched from tbo oastle a foroo wliicb matlo 
an unsucco.ssful attempt tooapturo tbo loadoi’s 
of the king's party at Stirling. In the fray 
the regent Lennox was .shot, but the nmr<lor 
was done solely at the instance of the llamil- 
tons, and was deeply regretted by KirkcaMy, 
who declared that, if be know who bad com- 
mitted the foul deed or even directed it to be 
done he would nxxmge it witli his own right 
hand (Sir Ja.mi:h MiiLvir.i.i:, Mevioire, p. 
242). Through the interposition both of the 
English and French re])rescntative.s a truce 
was entered into on 1 Aug. 1572, which 
lasted to the following .lanuary. Knox on 
his deatlibi'd sent word to Kirkealdy that 
unless he ‘was brought to repentance’ be 
should be ‘ disgracefully dragged from bi.s 
nest to punishment and hung ou a gallow.s 
in the face of the sun’ { Worhs, ii. 157), 
Morton, who succeeded .Mar iu the regency on 
:.-the day of Knox’s death, employed Sir .James 
Melville to negotiate an agreement with 
jt Kirkcaldy. The uegotiat ions ]iromi.sed to be. 

' successful, but on Kirkealdy learning that 
Morton did not intmid to inelude in them 

V ‘thereat of the queen’s faction,’ especially 
the Ilamiltons, he, in the word.s of iMelville, 

‘ stood stiff upon his honesty and reputation,’ 
and declined conditions xvliich implied the 
ruin of his friends. AVhile the negotiat ions 
were thus iu suspense Alorton receive.d final 
pledges of a8si.stance from h’ngland to enable 
nim to capture the castle. Thereupon he 
came to terms with the I lamiltons, jind re- 
fused to the defenders of the casile any con- 
ditions cxciqit the safety of thi'ir lives. The 
task of capturing it was entrii.sted to the 
English commander, Sir William! )rury, who 
had brought with him English cannon and 
a force of fifteen hundred men, the besieging 
force being completed by about five hundred 
Sco(,ti.sh soldiers. J'’rom 17 May to t]ie2()th 
tliey kept up a continuous cannonade day 
and night, and the spur was captured by 


1 i vered up t o Mort on . I] very eflbrt was made 
by Kirkiaihly’s friends to save his life, and 
Morion candidly admitted the strength of 
the temptation w'hicU Iho offered bribes 
exerted on him. But he saw that the ‘ de- 
nunciations of the preachers’ rendered the 
sacrifice of Kirkcaldy, xvhich Knox hud fore- 
told, essential to his own continuance in 
poAver. K i rkcaldy w^as executed on the after- 
^ noon of 3 Aug. 1573, on the gibbet at the 
cross. After the accession of James VI his 
I remains Avere removed to the ancestral biirv'- 
ing-placo at Kingliorn. 

Sir .Tames Melville describes Kirkcaldy a.s 
‘humble, gentle, and meek, like’ a lamb in 
the hons(' and like a lion in the field, a 
lusty, si ark, and well-proportioned personage, 
Imrrly, and of magnanimous counige’ (Afe- 
mo/r.s’, p. 257). lie also states that he re- 
fused ‘ even the oJlice of regent ’ (ib. p. 258). 
Although his political career is ohdrgeabie 
al mo.st t liroughout with inconsistency, .he aN'Rh 
not directly involved iu the baser Intrigues 
of his time, ami was less influenced than 
most of Jii.s contemporaries by ultenpr and 
.selfish motiv(;.s. His defence of tJi^ , castle 
for tluf queen Avas not merely but 

incompalible with the clear obligations into 
wliich he had entered. Nevertheless ' his 
chivalrous resoh'o and the CQnstahw of hi.s 
courage have secured him a placcnr honour 
iu Scottish history. \ . ' 

(Knox’s Works; Sir James ' Mshllle’s : Me- 
moirs; CiildiTAi'ood’s Hist, of the Kirfc trf'l^cot- 
land ; LIn<l.siiy of Pitscottie’s Chwnicle ; Bu- 
chanan’s Hist, of Scotland ; SpotistTOttd^ Hist, 
of Scotland ; James Melville’s 
Bannatync’.s Memorials; Diurnai of.O^Uilrents ; 
Bog. Privy t'ouncil of Scotl. ToJs.:;i,V"»ndj ii. ; 
Pal. State Papers. .Scott. Ser. ; Cal.-St^l^JPapers, 
For. Ser. lo4y_73; Biographical.lSkftt^h of Sir 
William Kirkcakly of Grange 
Daly ell’s Scottish Poems of the, Cen- 
tury. 1801 ; ,G Hint’s Memoirs of 

Sir William Kirkciihly of (3ran&ei';J.;$^y,l‘. 
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KIRKCUpBRIGHT, first Lobd. [Seo 
Robekt, d , lfi4i .] 

KIRKB. [Seo also Kirk.^ 

KIRKE, EDWARD (15;>a-10i:3),iVioud 
of the poet ^ehsev, matriculatt^d us a sizar 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in November 
lo71, 'but soon removing to Cains College, 
gradnated there 13. A. in loTd- A, and Al.A. 
in 1578. Spemer had been admitted a sizar 
of Pembroke Hall iu loHO, and Cabriel Har- 
vey became fellow a year hit er. K irke formed 
11 warm friendship with these members of 
lii.s college. 

In the spring of 1579 was is.sue<l anony- 
monsly ‘ The Slie])liearde.s Calender,’ Hpernser's 
earliest publication. Cn tbe title-jmgo (be 
work i.s inscribed to Sir Pbilip Sidiiey, but. 
the volume opmis witli a long ^n-efaee ml- 
dresstxl, by a writer calling himself ‘ 10. K.,’ to 
'bis verio special and .singular good friend,’ 
Cabriel Harvey. ‘ E. K.’ eomraends 'the new | 
poet’ to Harve.*y’s patroimg-e, ant icijiates tliat 
the poet’s wortliiness ‘ shall soon be sounded 
by tiie trump of Fame,’ defends his t.'in ploy- 
men t of archaic words and turns of sjieecli, and 
prai.ses his wit, pithiness, ' pastoral riidnes,’ i 
‘ in oruU wisenes.se,’ ‘due observing of <U'- I 
corum,’ ‘ strongly knit .sentences,’ and lii.s . 
modesty in concealing himself in tlie verses | 
uudty the name of Colin. ‘Hereunto,’ ‘10. K.’ j 
continues, ‘haue I added a cevtaine glosse or 
.scholia fi»r the exposition of olde words ami 
harder phrases; liy means of some familiar 
ncquaintanee I was made priuio to his coun- 
sailo and secret, moaning in them, as also in 
sundrie other workes of hi.s.’ In a ])os(serij»t 
' E, K,’ .efilreats Harvey to ]mblisli his own 
English poems, lie date.s his jireface ‘ from 
my lodgitigs at London thys lOof Ajiril 1571).’ 
In accordance. with his promi.se ho suj)j)lies 
stii argument and a verbal commentary, with 
illustratiohsfrom classical and It alian ])oet ry, 
to each pf' the twelve oclogiie.s of tlie ‘ Calen 
der.’ .In lue'notes in the ninth eclogue ‘ E, K.’ 
jinnoupees that he owes one of his comments 
in pait' tp.ttie author. 

The .feu^'estiou that ‘ 13. K.’ was Edward 
Kirke; may- bo safely adopted, despite tlie 
nt temipts ir^ntly made to identify the com- 
inentalplTi^tU denser himself. If .Spen.ser | 
were theiiUthor of ‘ E. K.’s’ preface and not i*s, | 
lie wpt^d be^exposed to a charge of repulsive i 
imm9.^6!»ty;dn lavishing praise upon him- i 
selfj the poet, who i 

disguilii^'lii^]^^^ early work.s nmh'r 1 ho ! 

of Jmmerito,’ should be guilty of j 
that, oi^l|jJfei;r,vNor does the tone of the ])rc- i 
lace, e,vpresslou of j 

frienda|i1^^^,l)Q;t.h^S^ and Harvey, make 1 

it hut the obvious interpreta- | 


tion. Fow of the arguments in favour ctf the 
theory of ‘ K. K.’s’ identification vrith Spenser, 
are worthy of attention. The chief lies 
^ the fact that ‘ E. K.’ introduces into his cornet 
I me.ntary on the eclogue for May an English, 
j rendering of two Jjatin hexameters, which; 

I apjieurs almost word for word in a letter.:, 
i from Spenser to Harvey dated a year later ., 
j(l() April 1580), and is there claimed by 
I Spenser as hi.s own * extempore ’ effort. No ■ 
j literary interest at taches to tbe lines. It is 
I quite po.ssible tbat ‘ E. IC.’ had heard Speii-ser 
! re|)eat them at. some earlier time, and had 
I apjiropriated them when he * was made priuie’ 

, to till! poet’s ‘ couiisaib*.’ El.sewhere (in tho 
April eclogue) ‘ 13. K.’ quotes verses from 
Petrarch, wliieli Harvey also quote.s in a. 
letter to Spiuiser ; but tliat circuiustanco 
I only illustrates tbe similarity of the liter 
I rary .«yni]»ntliie.s of ‘ E. Iv.’ and Harvey. 

[ ‘ E. K.'s’ continued intimacy with his two 
college Irieuds is Ciirtlier proved by Spenser’s . 
mes.sage to Harvey, writing from lueycester 
House, 1 .ou'lon, lOOct. 1579: ‘ Maister E.K,. ; 
bartily de^iretli to be coinniemled unto yoUf J 
wor-sbippi', of whomo what, aceompto he . 
muketli, your sidfi- shall hereafter perceive', 
by liys ]i.iyiiefull and tiutiful ver.se.s of yours 
.selfe..’ ’J'he verses referred to are not known " 
tobe(‘xtant. It. i.s clear. moreover, that- ‘E.K/ 
edited allot lier of Spimser’s work.s in the sarqo 
fashion as he treati^d the ‘Calender.’ ‘I take 
beste,’t he ]n.>et wrote to Harvey, ‘ my Dfeames 
j should come forth alone, being grow'en by 
I iiKMinea of the (llosse (running contirlually 
i in mailer of jiaraplirase ) full as great as my 
i CaleiKh'r. Tliereiii be some t liing.s e.xcellently, . 
j ami many things wittily di.scu.ssed of E, K.’ 

I Tliiese. ‘Dreames’ have lieen identified with 
' Speii.ser’.s • ,M uiotaj)liia,’auJ his ‘\’^ision.s of Du 
} Hellayi bul it is more probable that they are 
i tube numbered uniongliis lost poein.s, .Spenser 
I ukso nienl ions in bi.s eorri'.spimdimeo with, 
i Harvey onu ‘ Mistres.s K.erke,’ to who.se care 
! his letters appear to have been addressed. ' 

I But there is nothing to show her relation^ 

I .ship to Kirke. It is (ronjeetured that she ; 

; was Kirke’s motlier, ami that the poet lived, 

; while in Ijondon in l.')79 -80 in her house. 

I Kirke stibseqiuMilly look iioly orders, and;- 
on 2() 31 ay 1580 be Ava.s presented by the;y. 
patron, .8ir Tlionias Kytson, to the rectory of' 
Ilisby, Hufi'olk. ’I'lie m'iglibouring rbctoi^' 
of Lackfonl was aildi;d to bis preferment pn., 
21 .Aug. 1587. He died at Ri.sbyon l(>Not*t 
Itilfi, aged OO. His widow, Hehm, wa^thb.' 
executrix of his will, iu which mention 
made of a son-in-law, llichard Buckle, and^bf :: 
a godvsnn, John Kirke, who may bo identical ' 
with tho dramatist noticed below. His piP-; 
perty included a house at Bury St. Edmunds./. 
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£Spe^r*s Works, ed. Orosart, voL i. passim, j 
iii. c‘viii-xiv (M^hero Kirke's will prinfecl) j j 
fjjamser's Shepheardcs Calender, ed. by H. Oskar j 
’’ Sommftrf (London, 1890), w'hero are col- 
Ipcfced the argnmonts against the theory of 

JS. K.’s’ idenl/ifioation with Kirke, and the im- 
pO^ible sulution is proposed that ‘ E. K.’ was 
\Spoiis«ir, himself ; Oabriel Harvey's Letters, 1680, 

; prpnptcd: in Harvey’s and 8pense.r’.s Works in 
. ‘iDr, CjiTOsart’s editions ; t.\>opei‘’s Atheuio Cun- 
^44.] S. L. 

JOHN ( //. J (>18), dramatist, may 
rpbie th« John Kiidio who is descrilu'fl in llie 
'.will of Edward Jvirko i»|. v.], Sfamsor’s friend, ; 
'It# tUo testator’s godson. Ho was author of ; 
a popular trayi-comody, ont it l(*d ‘Tin* Sovou i 
^(^hampions of Chrislondomo,’ wliioh was li- ' 
ceusod for the press on 111 July l()Mi''< ( AKitint, j 
Stationers’ Jie//^ iv. 4l^4). License w.-is given ; 
,at the same time for the pnblicaf ion of ‘Tin* ! 
■Life and Death of Jack Straw and Walt i 
Tyler by John Tvirko ’ (t‘6.'), Imt of this piece j 
nothing is knbw'ii. TIu* play was ]mlilisin*d j 
.'under the title ^The. S»‘ven (.'hiunpions (tf j 
Christendome, Acted at t lie Cockpit and at 1 
the Red Bull in St. John's Stivi.-tc*, with a 
enerall liking, and nevm* pri id ed 1 i 1 1 1 he yearo 
038. Writti*n byJ. K.,’ Tiondon, lOdS, <Svo, 
The dedication is addressed to tlie autlior’s 
‘ much respected frk'nd, .Master Jobn Waite.’ 
It is written in both ])rose and verse, wit !i 
U few songs interspersed, but it has lew lite- 
rary merit. s. It was r(*printed in ‘Old Eng- 
lish Drama,’ 1 830. A u imna lin'd l>biy by l\ i rke 
was burned by Sir Henry Herbert , licenser of 
stage plays, in May 10 12, for ‘ the on'euce that 
■ Avas in it,’ but on 8 .lune following TLrrhert 
iftUowed Kirke's ‘ Irisli llobellion,’ a play that 
; is not now known to be extant. Tin* drama! ist 
.,!was author of the dodieidion to Sir Kt'nolm 
, T jigby prefixed to Sbirlev’.s ‘ Martvred Sol- 
';4ier/ 1038. 

- ' {Kunt©x*’s ChoiMis Vfitum (.\(l(lit. MS. 2t l92, 
,f. '91) ; Fleny’s Iliog. t'liruu. uf English Dx'anni, 
iiv 256.'] S. L. j 

'KIRKE, PERCY ( jO lOP-lOttl), lieute- | 
jaant-genoral, colorud of ‘ Kirki‘’s Lambs,’ i.s 
tisually described as belongingto tlieniieieiit 
family of .Kyrko or Kirke of Whitebuigh, 
Chapel-le-Fnth, I )crby.sIiire,now re]»resenled 
1^ Kirke of ‘ 'J'he Eax es ’ ( si'e Bt; u a i;, L(fitiIeJ 
’iGentn/f 1880 edit. vol. i.; also the It’e/u^uan/, 

, vi. 213 et seq.) The relationship is not e.stu- 
blishod (CliKSTER, Tl'esf minster llefjixler, p. 

. 290;), His father, (Lkokok Kirke {<1. 1 073 !"), 
xvas gentleman of the robe.s to Charles I, and 
under Charles II groom of the bedchamber 
and keeperof Whitehall Pnlaee, 1 1 islirst wife 
was Mistress Anne Killigvew, eldest daughter 
of Sir Robert. Killigrew [q. v,], and si.ster’of 
William [q. v.J, Thoma.s [q. v,], and Henry 


Killigrew ttlj). fq. «. 0 A 

memorandum of tbe by Gi'orgo 

Kirke on the occasion of beri^ 1011, 

preserved at Hcmlds^OdUe^i^tWBD^ they 
arc not. the arms of Kirl^e of Oba^^*'le*-Erit it 
{ih. p. 29o n. 1), Cbi^ter Lucy 

llnmilton Sands, an assomateof I?,©H Grxvyn, 
to liHve been ono of AnimKilli^tjiw's chil- 
dren ( ih. p, 218 n. 6). George Kit^e married, 
sec« mil 1 y, M ary, daughter of Auroliott Towns- 
lieinl, tile successor to Ben Jfonsdil as writiir 
of miis(pie.s for the court. She Was *an ad- 
mired beauty of the tyrae,’ and giiren axvay 
by ( 'liarles I W Oxford'ou 26 .Keb.ltHO, Tins 
bidy and her daughters — -Mary, afterwards 
xvife of Si r 'nmmti.s Veruor, and Diana, second 
wife of .Viibrey do Vere, last earl' of Oxford 
- xvi're no better than other ladies at tlu*- 
court (cf. Noles and f/iMfr/cs, Ist . SOT.-, viii. 
4t>l :{). George .Kirke probably dW in 
1073, wdien his wife wa.s drawing, a pension 
iis a widow ( Chester, p. 20o y?. 1.) , 

T’erc’v or Piercy Kirke, though generally 
described as a son of Anue Kiiligi;ew, was 
rnori* probiihly one of 4he children by a 
second marriage. The earliest. pfiicittl notice 
of Jiim i.s a petition (circa 1065 ?) praying 
that an annuity of 306/., for wJiich his father 
paiii 2,000/. to §ir Oliarles Howard before tlic 
revolution, although ho nex^er benOlitOd by 
it , might be renewed iii his favour (^Chit\,State 
Papers, Dorn. ItlOS 0, j.. 163). O.^: fO; July 

loot) (ih.) the Duke of Vork^Opiallll^tl bis 
a])pointment as ensign in Capt.aS|i'f,ilTom- 
ley’s couqtany of the lord adnvira;fs.i*0gi»ient 
( tlie yellow-coated ‘ mo ritimO’foidtb^^ti'With 
which the marine forces origin^^^ih' 

Avurds be ajipeurs to have 

in t h(> Earl of ().xford’s (his .bfi^^ji^Airlaxv) 

^ regiment of horse, (he Oxford War- 
rants to the commissary of muJtjS^^rect 
I bat Kirke, at the time of 

the colonel’s troop of the r<^;^0ib,lfii!!^fepuld 
! be passed (a.s on duty) iji 107{^'wimja;^t‘Ving 
under the Duke of Monmouth in and 
again in 1080, when commandcdit&-?’bBgier 
(llisf. Iter, liot/al. Jlorse 
at p. 30 ). Cannon states 
Oirn Foot, p. 113) that Kirkm||^i^7TOfe8ent, 
with the Duke of Motimontl/t^^wM^lf 
the ])ay i>f Prance, at the 
in 1073, and afterwards in ;^'i^'^J^^ffl|paign.s 
under Tiirennc on thp Rlindy^^^fe^der 
Marshal Ijuxemlxourg in ld^O'ifi^P^wamhal 
de Creci in 1077. On 13. Jnly\:,l4||P^|^ .wn.s 
appointed lieiit(>nant-colQneI,andblbf^ Nov. 
following colonel of the 2^ regi- 

ment, then raised, and after^BB^;^^ 4tli 
King’s Own, and now the Kipp^^^^Royal 
Ijancu.ster regiment. Kirkei5aw^::if|i/tf^ 
companies formed about took 
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th*‘ out to Tangier, wherfe it ar- coinmand in the west of Eiigtand iw Lord 

rived in 4-j^ijl He was sent on an Favershani, with whom he entered Bttdge-, 
enibnasy tpt' of Morocco at Mo- Avater the day after the battle.' A J day' or ’ 
<j[uir)fiz aiid ytsited Fez. An account of his two later ICirko inaiched into Taunton witti’ -; 
mission was published in ^Latest Accounts his ‘ Li 


nmhs,’ escorting a convoy of' prisoiM^’ . 
and two curl loads of wounded. He at oncot r 
Iianged nineteen prisoners in the market- >" 
place (T ol’lm IX, of Taunton yiidi. Glover), ‘ 

unci appc’ars to have, claimed credit for not ■ 
hanging more. The ii\ost c’xaggeratecj stories 
were* circuilated of his sciverities, and in Loin- .!.,v 
don it was beli<>v(‘d that he hangecl over a 
hundred pi'rsons Avithont any sort of trial 
within a. week aflcu- the battle (Lnr.riU3LI,, 
vol. i.) Me had his lieadcjuarters at the 
Wliite Hart , at the corner of the High Street 
and the* market-placjc, and, tradition asserts, 

■ used ihc! signpost as a galhnvs. The little ’ 

! inn was aftcrward.s kc'pt for a lime by the’ 

I notorious murderers, the Mannings, and is ■; 

’ now pulled deewn. 'I'he camping-ground of . 
I th(‘ ‘ Jifimbs ’ is yet enllcn) ‘ Tangier.’ Kirkci 
! a short -ttunja'i’c'd. rough-spoken, dissolute sol-, 
'ier, Avas tio doubt barsb and un.scrU])Ulous, , 


from Fb*. .By.a Person of Qusility,’ Lon- 
don, 1683t, ■ l^irke succeeded Colonel Hack- 
ville as governor of Tangier in March 108:2, 
and on 19 ^ept. following was transferi'ecl 
to the colonelcy of the old Tangier or <lo- 
veruor’s regiment, since the 2nd or Queen’s, 
and npw the Queen’s Roj'al West Surrt'v 
regiment. The regiment had been raised fm* 
service af’ Tangier. The origin of its badge 
—a Pasclial Lam1>— is unknown. (Jannon 
and other writers err in describing it as au 
tnblem of the liouse of Braganza. Ib‘rha])s, 
as Macaulay suggests, it was thought a lit t ing 
device for a Christian regiment going to Avar 
against the inhdels. Au account of Kirke’s 
t.AVo years’ command, coin])ilc<l from the 
‘ Tangiers State Papers ’in tin; I’ulilic Hc- 
cord, Office, the Dartmouth MSS., and oIIh.m- 
sources, is given in Davis’s e.vUaustivc ^ His- 
tory of the Queisn’s lloyal W est Surrey j but the uccouiifs of his atrocities ai*e ticti- 
llegiment,’ Loudon, 1H8H, i, 2t)2 ts, and i i ious or eMiggeniled ( cf. Maca nr.AY, .//m/, o;if i 
conveys the impres.sion that Kirke av'u.s :in | 7v/(//e/a/. i, (»;>4 -tj ; 'I’oin.MiN, of Taun-;. 
energetic and capable ollicer. Disbop Ken, j A>//,ed. ( Hover, IS22, pp. 5b5-y). Despatchea* 
then ch.kplain of tlw Hoot nuder Lord Dart- j from Sunderland t<t Kirke, under dates 14- 
luouthj-speakfl of the dissoluti 
garrison, and of a scandal ca 
endeavouring to thrust one Roberts, the ! free quarters tnijoyed by the ‘ l.ambs;’ rebels ' 
brother, of his mistress, into the ]»o,st of i (it was objected) wore still at large, appa-J 
garrison-chaplain (Plumpthe, Lifr of Ken, I n-ntly a reienmee to flelimpients irom whom 
JiQll(dph, 1888, vol. i.) Dr. LaAV.son, the gar- I Kirke had taken Itribes. He A\'a8 recalled , 
vis6h^p|i]|^ician, told Pepys that Kirke- had to London by an order dated 10 Aiig. 1885 
dfrti^jljil^e to, improve the tOAvn and defences | (//mac Offcv Murvhinff fiooh», i. 228). An- 
.other governors put togetlicr j other onliir, daloil 81 Aug., directs his regR 
Pc/)y.v, i. 411). Lord Dart- I ment to march from Taunton to London, 
mouta'v^ Geoi{o.k, l(il8-l(>01 j, ! on reditd’ by the (Queen’s (4th King’.s Own). 

Pepys were joint-commis.sioncra i Similar directions Avoro sent 1 0 detached com- 
the abandonment of Tangier. ' piinics of Kirke’s ‘Lambs ’ still at I’lymouthj 
(Ijdthp'^aCtth'tiohofiiiithe place, early in I0S4, ; ot her mitries sIioav that (he orders were car- \ 


v/a Aiv/v.u iiiivu i lAA'iAL x/M.ii — | iiwiii K M 1 1 1 vAY I A ii J I A I f iiiiAAv.i. vi.a.i>y;ci .xrat^ 

peaks of the dissolute tone of the j 2(S .Inly JOS."), express the king’.s disapproval, ■ 
and of a scandal caused by Kirke j of i1h‘ severity shown, and of the living at 


Kirke^^, Accompanied by his Avife and tAAm 
daughlj^^r' to England Avitb his rc- 
gimeiit;^i(Brirko’e Lambs), which w'as t hen 
statit9im!^,a^!Beftd0unis Castle and Plymout h. 
In hh'piixler.^tpd 27 .June 1884 the r(*gi- 
mftHt if fiSirist;- styled the ‘Queen (.'onsort ’s.’ 


AA'ar44if-|i^'C.'lifb ■ 

a timfi::„.4hh '* Queen’s/ 

up m;|^OIidQn from Pendeimis in A])ril 1(»8.) 
' l^Ctrching Hooks, vol. i. order 

(Jasj-'iffjfij..;;;;;- ' 

Wifl^dier'genorul on 4 .Tuly 1085, 


ric'd out, and disproA c the un.snpport.od state- - 
ment that Kirke and his ‘Lambs’ formed,': 
the escort of .lellreys during ‘the bloody. y; 
a.ssizes.’ K irk o’s regiment w^as in the neigh-., •• 
bourhood of London, and iii the camps 
nimllv formed at lioiiiislovv Heath, uutil/V.J 
i 108.S, Avhen it formed part of a small fore©./:'; 
in called the ‘Queen ‘ under hi.s coinmand at Warminster. Kirk©.^,/'/ 

lerTangier regiment (after- '■ Avhohad refused to abjure prote.stantism,8ai^*'c 
ing’s Own) becoming for ■ ing be w'as ]»ledged to the .Emperor of 
I’s.* Kirke’.s Avn.s ordered I roceo to turn Mussulman if ever ho changeid.:-: 

liis faith, Avas believ< d to be privy to, th^v , 
j plot to s<*ize .lainc.s II at IVarminster. KirjteV 
' Avas sent prisoner to J^ondon for refukingj 
under some jiret ext to adA'ance to Deyizes. > 


Kirkif/^f j^e^ht Avith part of bot h the late 1 William III promoted him, his rank as Xha-; 

at the battle of 8edg- jor-general being dated (8 Nov. 1688) three, 
mooj‘:'b!tt‘.0:Jiilv He was appointed to days after the lauding in Torbay. Oldmixop: 
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Kays ho was among those who subsoquontly 
were in coiTospondence with the exiled king 
(Bububt, Otm Thne^ addit. notes). In May 
1()89 Kirke was despatched with tw'o regi- 
ments to relievo Derry. After much delay 
he forced the boom, in accordance wdtli a 
peremptory order from Marshal Schomberg, 
preserved among the Nairno MSH. in the 
Dodloian Ijibrary. Kirke became governor of 
. luondonderry, and .served at the Boyne, tlu> 

’ siege of Limerick, and elsewdn're. I It- became 
a lloutenant-geneiral Uo Dec. IfJlK), and in 
May 1(191 returned from Ireland to J.,on<lon, 
whence he was sent, to Flanders, lie joined 
the army in eain]» at (ienildoiix, and’ made 
the campaign in hdanders of that snmmer. 
He died at Brnssel.s (not Bri'dii, as often 
stated) on .‘II Oct. ItiOl. Bi.Nliop WiJ.son 
likens hi.s end to t.Iiat of Ilero<l and other 
miU‘der(*rs, who died in t he torments of loath- j 
some disea.s.' (set^ Ao/c.v nnd Oz/ee/es, 4th ,-^er. ! 
i, 2o4 ). Some <4 Kirke’s letters jirejtrest'rved ' 
among tlie maiui.seripts of tin* Ivu) of J)arl- ' 
mouth {Hist. MSS. ('omm. lltli Jlep. Anp. ' 
V. 59-128). ^ 

Kirke married tlie Lady ^lary Howard, { 
daughter of Ooorgi' llowoird, foiirtk earl of: 
SuH’olk, by his first wife, ('al.hei'ine Allen, ; 
nad granddanghler <if Theopliilus, second • 
earl. There are j-eferences to her and her : 
son Percy in the ‘ (lalenclar of Treasury: 
Papers from 1090 to 1 701. Shedied in 1712. ' 
His elde.st surviving son, PDKer KiitKi; 
(1084-1711), Avas also a li<Mitenant-general 
Mud colonel of tin' ‘launbs’ frozn 1710 to 
.1 141, during which time the regiment was 
8UCCossiv(‘ly knoAvn as tlie‘()ueen l)owag<-r’s,’ 
:thc ‘Princess of Wale.ss,’ and - the ‘(Queen’s 
lioyal’ (JlontP O/firr A/ it. I'.ntni Honk, i. 
489). At th(* age of three he a])pears as 
,,;ensign in Trehuvny's regiment ( Itli King’s 
’Own). He .siiccfu'dtid his fatluo' a.s kce])ci* 

, of the jailace of Whitehall. At the ag<; of 
tAventy-fonr he Ava.s taken prisoner when 
lieutenant-colonel comni.'inding the‘ I.aznhs’ 
at the battle of A linanza. I le heeami- eolonel 
of the regiment on 19 Sept. 1710, and was 
with it in the Canada expedition. Ib* died 
in liOndon, a lieutenant-gener.al, on 1 Jan. 
1741, and wa.s buried in Westniinsfer Ablxw, 
W'here in the north transept i.s a very elahoratt! 
monument to Jiim, erected by lii.s nie^ai j 
and heire.ss, Diana Dormer, daughter of .lohn ; 
Dormer of jfonshain, Oxfordshire, avIio mar- 
ried Diana Kirke. Diana Dormer (1710- 
l74.‘i) is hurii’d in tlie same grave. 

[Chesters Wes(inin.sler Rf*gi.stt‘r.s, footnotes 
nnde.r ‘ Klrko, passim; Cfileiidars of .State Papers, { 
Dom. 10.38-9 p. 081, 16(J.')--4 pas.sim ; IloM'ard’s I 
Memorials of the Ifow'.ird Familv, p. 50 ; Calen- I 

darsofTreasuvy l’aper.s, 1690-1701, under ■ Kirke, I 


Lady Mary ; ’ Burnet 'a Time, with the ad- 

ditional not OH to 1st edit. p. 82f Luttrell’s Ro- 
latioT), vols. i-ii.; Strickland’a. Queens of Eng- 
land, vii, ,817 ; Toulmin’s Hist, of Taunton, ed. 
Glover, 1822; Davis's Queen’s-Royal West Surrey 
Regiment. 1888. vol. i. ; Cannon’s Hist. Records. 
Royal IIor.se (5uard.s or 61 lies, 2nd or Queen's 
Foot, 4t.h or King’s Own Foot (eoine of Cannon's 
I stutements respecting the elder Kirke in the 
j second of these works are wrong) ; D’ Auvergne’s 
I (Campaigns in Klandor.s, 1736, vol. i. Kirke 
figiu’es in Mr. Conan Doyle’s X’omance, Micali 
f-hivk.'. 1 H. M. C. 

KIKKE, TllOAl.-VS (l(»50-1706), vir- 
tuoso, horn on 22 Dec, Kl.oO, was the sou 
of (lilhert Kirke of Oookridge, near Leeds, 
YorKsliire, by Margaret, daughter of Francis 
Ijayton ol Jfawdeti in the same county. He 
I was a di.stant relative and the intimate friend 
of Ralph Thoreshy [q. v.], whom he often ac- 
compaiued in Jii.s aTitiquarian rambles. In 
May 1(1/ 7 ho started oji a three months’ tonr 
in .Scotland, »md kept a journal of his ad- 
ventures, which Thoreshy transcribed ajid 
])la(‘cd i ti hi.s tnuseum ( Diari/, i, 320, 380, 40.‘1, 
400). zVt (’ookridgo he devised a ‘most sur- 
pri-sing’ lahyrlnlh, Avliich attracted visitors 
from all parts ('I’li oke.su Y, Jhieatua Leodi- 
ensis. vd. Wliitnker, p. 158), He was elected 
F.li..'8. on ,‘10 Nov. 169-3 (Thomson, Uist. 
Jtoy. Sov., Ajzpendi.x, iv. p, xxix). He died 
on 24 A])rn 1706, By his jnarriago, on 
11 .July 1()7H, to ilosamnnd, daughter and 
coheire.ss of Robert Abbot, he had. a son, 
Thoma.s, avIio died in .lunuary 1709. He 
^ helpe<l his father in the formation, of , a fine 
; library ami museum, which were s'dlfi' by 
j auction in 1710. ■ 

j K i rk< • ] > 111 .)] i.sh ed an oiiy mously a et^se sati ro 

, entitled ‘A Modern Account of Scctlani. . . 

\ Written IV( an thence by an EngKsK jS^htle- 
; man,’ 4to, 1679, reprinted in *Harlai«to Mi.s- 
j ccllany,’ed.Park(vi.lS5^2). .The'JTdurnnl’ 
j alre;i(lv mentioned Avas printed W-fau 
j pcndi.v to ‘ Letters addressed toll, Thoi^sby ’ 
(ii. 40.*)). ‘ .Journeyiiigs throtigh Ntorthuin- 
. herland and Durham in 1677 ' apjk^red in 
I 1815 ill \ol. A'ii, of M. A. Richardson’s ‘ Hi.s- 
. toricnl Tract ,s.’ The original was. preserved 
; among tin? Ttiore.sby MSS. . To the -‘philo- 
.snjiliicul 'fra n.sacl ions’ ho coiitrihiitedi two 
letters giving an ‘Account of a Lawih^uckled 
by a Wether 8be«.*p for several mbittlMi after 
the Deal li of the Ewo’ (xviii. 263.i*4te’^ome 
of hi.s corre.spondence is printed 
‘ Hln.st rat ion.s of Literature '(i. 47i3Vi^r ^.2-6), 
In the Briti.sh Miweum there is.a feti^'^m 
him to .Sir Hans Sloane ( Ad^itk hf^^j^OSO, 
No. 924); also a huniorou^': 
loguc hetAvixt the Ghost of TIt|E(itoi^43|irke 
de Cookridge, Esq., and 
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<lo Kigliley,’ 8 July 1706 (td. 4467, No. ftO). 
Th(.)resby i. 466) wrote memoirs of 

Jv irke intended for insertion in what he called 
t lie liistorical part of his ‘Leeds Topograpliy,’ 
hut it waS never completed. 

[Thoresby’s JDlicatus Lcodieneis (Whitaker), 
p. f)43 sq. ; Gough’s llvit. Topogr. ii. .569; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 886; Taylor’s lliog. 
Leoiliensis, p. 161 ».] G, G. 

KIEKHAM, WALTER de {d. 1200), 
hislioj) of Durham, wavS apiwirently of humble 
jia rentage, but became oni; of the royal clerks, 
flis name first appears in when he is 

frequently mentioned in connection with tlio 
exchequer, was clerk of the ^^'ardrol)f', and is 
.'poken of as ‘specialis et familiaris noster’ 
(Cal, Jioi. Lit, Claus, in Tvrri Loudincm^i, ii. 
0 A, 49,706). lie received mucli oceIesia.sti- 
cal preferment, was chaplain of Eastringtf^m, 
Yorksliive, in 1226, dean of P(;ncric in Ireland 
in 1220 {ib. p. 161 6), parson of Rudhv, 
shiro, in 1228, and dean of St. Marl iii’s-le- 
(Irand, London, on 10 Oct. J220. Ilt> also 
held the jirebend of Dole at York, and avjis 
appointed artdidcacon of Salop some time 
after 1232. In 1241 he became dean of York, 
and oh 21 April 1249, on the resignation 
of Nicholas de Farnham, he was elected 
bishop of Durham, in prof'rence to t lit> royal 
nominee, Ayiner (d. 1260) [(p v.] 'I'he king 
would not give his consent till 27 Sept., and 
Kirkham was not. consecrated at ^'ork till 
6 Dec. Ilis episcopate was uneventful, lie 
appears in some commi.^.sions on affairs udih 
Scotland, and in 1267 was at Stirling. He- 
was present at the parliament of April 1 26.3, 
andtoolc part in the cxcornmnnicat ion of the 
> violators of tho charters. In 1 266 lie Ava.s at- 
tacked by .tolm de Ilaliol, some of whose ser- 
vants hq hud excommunicated. The, king, 
however, ifite’rfored in his favour. In the 
‘ Osm^ Annals,* where he is called ‘ sjjoe.iali.s 
regisj’hs is said to have signed a blank charter 
at the king’s request in ]255, and to have been 
sent by Henry with it to the Ivomnn curia, 
where he pledged the English church for nine 
thousfarid marks (.dww. iv. 100, 110). 

In 1268Kirkham qnhrroUod with Henry, ami 
refused R>. come to court (Matt. Paki.s, v. 
676), He .died, at a great age, at Ilowtleu, 
on 9 Ahgi iS60^ and was buried at Durham, 
lie is •dS^i'ibed as of a generous and kindly 
dispcisiHdh,;and is said to have enjoyed a j 
high rqptttatioil {Chron. Lanerebst, p. 69; ! 
LioresJa^i. it, 464). He is, however, alleged i 
to bay« ,< 5 f ttiuyed at an attempt to deprive j 
Dishop Fanilmm, his predecessor a* Durham, 
of ids 'of the revenues of the see (]\I att. 

PAids, f,^), ;^He had inherited a long law- 
suit witK^lM abbey of St. Albans, which be 
eventtmlli^P^j^l^ (ib. vi, 326-32, 396; 


Flores Hist, u.s.) He gave the churches of 
ITartburn and EglingUam for the support of 
hos])ttaljtic.s at St. Albans (DIatt. PAKi8,vi. 
317-21 ). _ He compelled one of the barons of,., 
Ills palatinate, as a punishment for wrong- . 
doing, to assign a sum of money for the support, 
of students of Ox ford. Some ‘ Oonstitutiones ’ 
which lie is.sued in 1265 arc printed in 
Wilkius’.s ‘ t/oncilia,’ i. 704-8. 

[Gr.'iystanes’s (Mironiole in Hist. Dun. Scriptt. 

'I'n s, pp. 42 -4 (Surle-i's S.,)c.); Matt. Paris, Ali- 
iiales Monastii'i, I'leivs llistoriaruni (theso tlu'eo 
j are in the Polls Scries) ; (Ihroniele of Lanorcost 
I (Dannatyiie Cliili); Tanii<“r’s .Bibl. 

I p. 168; Be Nevii's Fasti, i. .573, iii. 121, 174, 

I 287 ; ihshviii, De I’ra'salihu.^!, ctl. Kiehardson, p. 
742; Siirice.s’s Hist, of Durhatu, i, p. xxix.l 

0. L. K. 

KIRKHOVEN or KEROKHOVEN, 
OA’I'IlElilNE, I,Ar>v Sta.n'uovb andCovK- ;; 
TEss or ( 'iiESTEifKiEi.n (<l. 1667), govenies^. 
to Marv.jn-ince.ss royal, daughttu’ of OliarlesI, 
was I he eJilesl da lighter and colicires.s of Tho- 
mas, si'cond I.ort I W ottoM of Marley, Kent, 
by Mary, flan^Ii((‘r of Sir Arthur Throeh-' 
morion of l\‘iuh‘rKpiirv, Xorl hamptonshirui 
Slui marri(‘(l ihrioe, lua* lirst hiushand being 
H «/nrv, Ion! Staiihoja*, son and heir to Philip . 
Stanliope, first euri of Cliestortiold, This 
marria<^e a])p(Nirs to liaY(‘ taken place about 
Jt)2S. Ijonl Staidiopi^ died in the lifetime'of 
his father, on 29 Nov. iHdJ, leaving* a {50% 

I Philip [(|.v. j, who succeeded to tlie earldom 
j on the deatli of liis n-randfatber, 12 Sept. 

I liie'iti; and two daughters, Mary, who died un- 
i married in 19G1, and Catlierine, who married 
William, strond lord Alingtoii of Wiiuond- _ 
lev, IJertfordsliire, and died without issue in . 

1 tU»2 ( (*<fL estate P(fpers, l.)oin. 1029 -31, p. 41). 
Still younir arid atl ractive, Taidy Stanhope 
was courted by Lord Collin^tou and Van- 
dyckjbiil refused t hem hot li. Hhe was thought 
to be in love Avilh t^irev Italeigli, and was 
apjrarently otfeirded willi \'andyck for charge , 
ing too much for lier portrait (STKAFK01i% 
Isetiem caul Dpspatc/ipsp^fl, Knowles, ii, 48).^!' 
She married in 1(>1 1 .lohn Polyanderii Kerch-; , 
lun en, lord of Ileenvliel in Sassenlierm, chief; ; 
forester of Holland and West Friesland, sort:; 
of the celebrated divine of the same nain%;;:’ 
and one of tin' amhas.sadors from the States^v 
general for the negotiation of the maiTia^O^ 
)>etween Prince William of Orange and 
princess I’oyal. After the betrothal of the^* 
prince and princi'ss (12 May 1641), Laa^S 
Stanhopt*, as she still continued to be calleq/? 
accompanied luT husband to Holland, and V- 
acted as gnverne.ss to the princess^ whilo‘ 
Kerckhoven tilled the oiliceof suporintendeut^^^^^ 
of the housidiold. The Dutch poet, Kasperi|v>./ 
A an Baerle, Avelcomed her to Holland in ajijt': 
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ti|)ltlialamium| WUcb forms part of tho third cess’s effects. She also irept- the pri ncoss’s 
b^ok of his Iferoics ’ (CW. IState PaperSf wardrobe as a' perquisitis. : She now passed 
l))bn].. VANBAKirtiK, Poemata, into the service of the IhicheTO t>f York, and 

; eff; p. 6?f0); As the princess grow to tnarri(>.d Daniel O’Keill fcp v^J^^jirhom she !i;h1 

woittahhood, I.*ady Stauhox)e became her chief met in Holland. On 1 Juno-'l'^S she was 
, lady . of hoabur and her conlidential friend appointed lady of the .hediehainher to tJie 
and* adyiact*, nor wiia her influence impaired j queen. On O’Neiirs death, (24 Oct. lOti t) 
... hyifho accession of l*rince William to the 
i'watodtholdership (14 March 1617 N.8.), W'hile 
y;iOib''his death (0 Nov. 1650) it bccanie para- 
> much to tho di.scoutent of Ilydfj and 

i;;'Iirichola.s, who believed, or affected fo believe, 

,,Ythat she had her own interest rather than 
. that of the princess at heart [ see 1 1 yim:, Ei>- 
WARl), lilAUI. Oi' CcAIlKNOOM, iind NjOlIOl.AS, 


queen. On 
she Hiirrondered his powdor-monopoly for 
n peii.^iion of .3,000/., hut retained tho po.st- 
inasfcr-genoralship. She died of droixsy on 
9 April 1607, and was buried in, the parisli 
eliiireh of IJoughton Malherbe, Kent, the 
matior of whicli she had inherited from her 
fat her. ' ~ • 

By Moenvlict Lady Stanhope had one son, 


Sir Edwajii), 1593-1669]. During tlic civil . Oharle.s Henry, and thi’ee daughters — ^Anne, 


war Lady StuTiliojje gave Chadt's; 1 suLstaii 
tialaid in arms, aniinunitioTi, and inom^y, and 


i who marriful Wigbolt van der Does, lord of 
Noord vv y k and governor of Sluys; Magdalni^ 


after Ills doatli she was much cstf'cmcd and I whose untimely dcat.hwas the subject of oiu? 

Maria, I of Xyendars Jjatiii elegies (P<V5mate,ed* 1045, 


trusted by Chaides 11 and Henrietta 


land was Jiavty or privy to mo.st of tho royalist | p. 455) ; and Lmiliji, who, with her brother, 
plots that were hatched on the (*ont immt. I Avas naturalised by act of parliament on 
Towards the end of Idol she vi.sited Eng-* 15 Sept. IdGO, and died unmarried in Iddd. 
land, and was aiTf'stefl on sus]»ieion f)f com- i Auot Jier of lleenvliet’s daughterfl, Wal- 
plicity in a trea.‘^ouable con.spiracy, but was br-oolo^, Avife, of tlie Hon* Thomas HoAvard, 
released on finding sureties to appear for • brother of James, earl of Suffollt,' luastor of 
examination liefore a (‘ommirtee of tlu‘ coun- ' th(‘ liorse to the princess royal, and one of 


cil of stale. She appi’annl, but nothing of 
importance wa.<! proved again.st her, and she 
received a passport for foreig-n parl.s on 
30 Juno 1652. 

She attended the princc.s^j nu her visit with 
Oharlesir to Cologne iti (hti autman of 1654^, 


rhurl<;e's ,sj)ios, cannot hiive boon Hecnvlict V 
legitimate i.s.sue, unless, which does M0t n])- 
pear, Lady Stanhope was HeenvlitjtV second 
wif(.!. She was apjjointed governess to tlie 
young princti in 165-1, being then hutmed. 
The .son, (hrART.K.S Hbnut Kjcrkhovrn', 


,and thence to Frankfort, wlnui they wt'iit j Bakox Wottoh and Karl OR ..BBtLOafON'i' 
incognito to SCO tlic fair in I he .nil iiiun of the j (</. 16.S.‘>), was created Baron \Votton of 
follow 
;i:reinaim: 
the prince.ss ^ 

;?rhis was intended to inako it ch^a^ that the | princijail otlicer of her ROu’shoU]M]^J»^;to tho 
•prii;icf!s.s’8 visit had no prditical significance, 

. Charles II being theti more hopeful of help 


guito to SCO TJie tatr in I lie .nil iiiun oj the I was created J>aron A' Otton oi 

wing year ; but at her own requc.st she ' Wot ton in Kent, by letters patehtvdtttCd at 
litied with her husband iii Ilollatn! wlien | I’erthol Ang. 1(550. Hewas a great ftlt^nrilo 
n‘ince.ss proceedt'd tol’aris in the winter, j with tlie ])rincess royal, who Ii![^^V.hihi tho 


from Spain than from I’r.nice. In the autumn 
-of loss J.iady Stanhojie canni to J'ingland 
■ with her husband on private afi'airs. Before 
the Hest oration, how*' \ to-, they returned to 
Holland, where Hemivlit't dii-cl on 10 March 
1660 (N.S.) She appears to have been mucTi 
attached to Ilcein lief , to wliost* memory she 
raised a splendid momimont in tlie T*i<*ter8- 
Icerk at Beydon. On 29 May 1(5(.50 she was 
created Countess of ( .'he.sterlield for life, her 
daughters by Lord Stanliojxj being granted 
-precedence, as if he hud sucee**ded to the 
caErldom. Shortly afterwards she .sailed for 
Hnglnnd, whither she was fii 
princess. During the 
princess’s life site continued in her service, 
and t,end*id her with much devotion during 
her last illnc.ss. X.Tnder her will she took a 


iiisg-n.st of lii.s Dutch attondant 4 j(JE^j^ 

•4 r i2!>, f. 528 /y ). IT e resided ’ 

.and was chief magistrate (^(iiis^gj^^^reda 
from 1659 to 1674. Hi^ 

Hanqistead, i.s praised by Pfepys 

for il.s magnificent appotntmefi^anilgftTdens. 
On 11 Feh. 1680 ho was br0at^J!Sftrl of 
Bcllomont in the p<ierag0 Tic 

married hVances, daughter ’pf lord 

Willonghhy of Parham, SuifolkyaiSd.: ^yitig' 
without i.s.siio was buried in Ca- 

theilral on 11 .Tan. 1683, .. , 

[Collin.s’s Peerage, ed., ix. 

425; Visitation of tho Oottntyi' ofil^i^ihghain 


legacy of 500/., ])ayinent of which .she secured xi. 145; Nicholas PapeisTCsmdi^j 
by retainiitg posse.ssion of some of tho prin- j 218 ; Cal. State PapeJ^;:.||^|| " ' 


(lire, ii. 2t)2 ; 

second Karl of t.'hesterfiel.d ^ Bio^^jM^lyilwAVooi’- 
di'nhoek (Polyander); BtirkfeJS 

(* Wotton ’and ‘ KiTkhQT«n’)|iJt-^M^9^P^i|i^*V. 681, 

- “ 

frp. 601, 
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lfiAl-2 pp, 05, 2B3; 547 - 8 , 669, 1'656'pp, 324-6, 
KJoo-fi p. 31,-1668^ p. 617, 1664-5 p. 77; Groen 
vitn Prinstere^S Arcfiivts do la Maiiiiou id’Orange- 
Nassiiu, 2*"?““ S^rioj t&ra. iv. and v. ; ThurToe 
.Stato J’apejs»,vl;'683» 700, 742, ii. 284, 513, 094, 
70J 2, viL iSl, 168. 228, 316, 334; Abolin’s 
Thi’iitr. .Eul^Qp. 222; Mere. PoUt. 25 Oct. 

I O'l-) ; Pari;: IiiteUigcncer, 3-10 Sept. 1660; 
]Mm;. Pnl). l8 .and 20-7 Sc]Jt. 1660; King- 
ilom’s Intenjgobcer, 1-8 June 1663 ; Lower's 
Ib lation, 'pp. 66, 71 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7tb 
Pej>. App. 129«; .Pepys's JJiary, 17 Aug. 1608 ; 
Evelyn's Diary; 2 Juno 1676; O’Hart, s lri.s]i 
I’edigroea, p. 385 ; Moiitgomory MSS. liell'usl, 

1 880, p. 6,5 ; Van Goor's Besohry ring dor Btadt eii 
LandojVan Broda, 1744, p. 213; O ranger's Biog. 

J list. eel. 1779 , j'*'- 169; Mrs. .Everett Green’s laves 
of the Princesses of England.] J. M. B. 

KIRKLAND, THOMAS, M.D. (1721- 
1 7! >8), medical writer, a nativo of StHitland, , 
was born in 1721. Ite pVacti.sed at Ashby- ' 
(h^-la-iJouglj^ Leicestershire. In .Tanuarv ; 
1700 ho 'VVttS called in to attend tins .stowai d 
of Lord Rerrew after In- had la'cii .sin,)! I,y 
hi.s master. Despite Kerrers's threats of, 
violence, Kirkland contrived the arr<st of; 
the.mitrderer (CJenf. Maf/. .v.w. 41. 2.'!0b 
Hy 1774 Kirkland had giadiiafed M.l). at, 
Edinburgh, and suhse(iueutly beeiiiiie u 
member of the Royal ^ led i cal Societies <d' 
Kdiiibargli and London, lit; died at .\shby- 
d(?-lar55oaeb on 17 .Jan. 1708. 

Kirkland's writings are: 1. ‘A 'I'reallseoii 
(langreneSj’Syo, Nottingham, 1754. 2, 'An 
J’lssay on the Methods of Siippre,s.sing 1 1 ;em< )i - 
rhages from, Div kled Arterie.«,’ 8vo, Loudon, 

1 763- 3. -^AnE^say towards an Improvemetit 
in the CUrp;, df those Diseases wliieh are tiu! 
cause of I-eir^ris,! 8vo, l.ondou, I7t»7. 4. ‘ A 
IkCply toiMr, Maxwell’s Answer to his I'lssay 
on Fbyem,} wberein the Utility of the I’ract ice 
of S,hp^te!Si^ng them is further e.veniplified,’ 
8vo,]|ion)jDh| 1,769. 5. ‘Observations 011 Mr. 
Ktt*iii;^Qiihe^t.Rdmarlc8 on Fractures, etc. ; 
Avith a ^Postscript concerning the Cure of 
:Di6^oc6tions,' 8vo, London, 1770 
(Apwn§i^ 'I??!). 6. ‘ A Treatise ott Child- 
bed two Dissertations, tlui 

one ohJtheiRifmtV/and Nerves, the other on 
the '9? Nerves, etc.’ (included 

in ‘ bin ' the Puerperal Fever,’ ])ub- 

lished'^ill^, Society in I849h 

8vo, 7. ‘ Animadversions oji 

a 1ato;|^^ti&e on tin* Kink-Cough [by Dr. | 
W’iUia^Jl^tJer].'. To which is annexed an ! 
Es.sayhl>£.1^t Jpword’er,’ 8vo, London, 1774, : 
])ul)li8h]^.;\iuumj^.m 8. ‘Thoughts on ; 

a Supplement to the ’ 
]jCtteJ5^\phiv9>»poijnd Fractures, and a Com- 
ment <W^ir[^^1guer’fi book on this opera- 
1 ion ; R^y on the use of Opium in ; 

l^ndbn, 1780. 9. ‘ An 


Rssiay oh the' Inseparability, of tlto ditTfu^ht- 
Branches of Medicine,’ 8vo" <Loncioji, I^J9^y 
,10. ‘ An Inquiry into tUo Present State'^bfi- 
Medical Surgery,' 2 vols. 8vo, Lon^i^l 
178.3-6. (Appendix, edited by his 8bn,4lwibhS 
Kirkland, surgeon to the Tower, .l6l3)>| 
ill. ‘A Commentary on Apoplectic ‘ "ahth*.' 
j I’ariilytic- AHections, and the Diseases con-;. 

■! mjcted Avitli the Subject,’ 8vo, Londpn,l792. 
j [( icnt. Mag. 1 798, pt. i. pp. 88-9, 254 ; Watt'a 
j Mil.l. Brit.J G. G. 

I KIRKMAN, FHANCrS (fl. 1074), book- 
j s<d!erand nulhov,bornin 1 0,']2, was aijparetiily 
[ eldest soTi of J''ranci.s Kirkman {d. 1663),. 

citizen ,'ind blacksmith, of I.ondon, by hia, 

\ wife Ellen (will of F. Kirkman registered 
in P. C. (\ 07 , Laud). By dint of private 
.s( tidy he /ic(|itire<l some knowledge of French ■■ 
and Spanish, wliich he wu.s afterwards able 
loliirn (o good account. From boyliood lip 
was a collector of jilays and romances. Ilis 
I’alher h ft. him cinisidcndde projM.Tty, which, 
he appears I 0 have .st|tiaiiilered. In 1661 ho. 
e.-tahlished hiinself as a bookseller at the'?, 
sign of ‘.lohii Flelclutr’s Head,’ near 
(Jemenl Danijs Church, Strand, but re^". 
ni'ived before 1671 to 'I’liamcs .Street, . ill . 
1672 to St. I’aul’s ( •lmrcliyar<l, and in 1678 ' 
to Eenclnirch Street. With the bookselling ' 
biisines.s he coinhinefl that of a circulating^^ ■ 
lilirarv, hia .'speciality being plays, poetry, 
and roinnnce.s. 

As eai’ly us I6.77 Kirkman issued an 
edition of Marlowe’s tragedy of ‘ Lu6t.s Do-, 
minion ’( 12nio). In 1661 ho printed a use-; 

; fill ‘ Catalogue of all the English .StiigC- 
l‘laye.s’ tlien printed — 6!t0 in all. Ten years 
later he ajipeiided to John iJancer’s transla-; 
tion of (kirneille's ‘ Niconiede ’ (4t0, l671) a 
rovisi'd edition of this ‘ Catalogue,* bi*onght 
. down to date, and consist ing of 806 jdays. In 
I an interesting ‘ Advertisement’ he informs 
his readers that he had not only seen but 
had read all ihe.se plays, and po.ssessed most. 

, of them, which he was ready either to sellm^. 
lend ‘upon reasonable cuiisiderutkms.’ Ho 
also states that lie knew many curious pa’p-!. 
ticularsof the lives of the old dramatist^ 
from his liaviiig ‘ faki’n pleiasure to eonyctilA 
: with those who Avere acquainted W’ith thmji.’: 

; He also proposed to puhli.sh from tiiue 
! time plays hitherto imjirinted, the raanu>> 
script.s of wliich ho pos.sps.sed ; but he ouiy^- 
is.siied A\h‘I).ster and Rdwley's comedies 
‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ (1661) andCPhi^J 
Thracian Wonder’ (16<)1). During thesiSatb;^ 
year he ]mblished in blu<-k letter Bishqfe 
Still’s comedy of ‘ Gammer Gurton’8Nee<]lle.S 
Under the title of ‘ The Wits, or Spoi^l 
upon Sport,’ ho issued a collection of druB^ 
and farces (2 jits. 12tuo, London, 
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72), which had been performed at fairs and 
taverns during the puritan ascendency by 
Robert Cox the comedian, and prefixed to it 
an introduction full of delightful gossip. 

Kirkman is thought to be tlie autlior of 
* The Presbyterian liush ; or, Noctrofi”.s Maid 
Whipt, a tcagy-oonjody,’ 4to, London, 
from the fact of the dedication to ‘Master j 
Zach. Noctrotle’ bearing the initials ‘ K. F.’ i 
It is a personal and somewliat indecent satire j 
ion Zachary Croftou [q. v. l, a pro.sln'lcriau | 
minister then living, who was ace.uscd of 
whipping hi.s maid-servant (KiiXNKTT, /iV-//, i 
p, 7fi7). In 1 ()()() Kirkman reissued tlui 
‘English Rogue,’ by Richard Ileadi’q. , 
wli<;m Wood wrongly describes as li is part tun-. , 
He hiiusolf wi'otc a second part , which aj)- ! 
pcared in 1071. During llie same year third ! 
andfourth parts wt're i.ssued, witli intimation 
of a fifth part. Kh’kman asserted (hat iii 
the third and fourth parts llea<l and !iim- 
self had collaborated, and the ppi'lace to the j 
fourth part is siginal by ])o(li. Head, bow- , 
ever, disclaimed re.spoMsibilit y for any j>art ■ 
' except the first. 

Kirkman wrote also : 1. ‘ The Famous and j 
Delectable History of I )on Rellianisof Gr<‘cce, | 
or the Honour of ('hivalry,’ :i pts. l(o, Lon- | 
don, 107d-71— 72, which is founded on the ' 
SlJanish romance hy T. Ft'rnandt'z. In the 
preface ho give.s an account of most of the i 
roraaTice.s wliicli had then Ix'en jnihlished in ' 
lijnglish. 2. ‘The I’iducUy (.'itizcti: lOx- , 
periiuentally Dc.scrilicd in (he various Mis- ' 
foitunes of an Lnliu Ivy Ijondoncr . . . in- , 
termixed with severall (’hoiee Nov(ds . . . i 
illustnited with l’ictur<!.'<,’ .Svo. London, ! 
to whicli is ])rcfixed Ijis portrait. i 

From the J''ivncli he translated: J. ‘The| 
famous and renowned Jlist.oiy uf Amadis de i 
Oaulc . . . being tlie .^ixt ])nrt never before • 
published,’ Ito, J..ondon, ]<)o:i. o. ‘ 'J’he : 
Jjoves and Advenl,\ res of (Merio v'c I.oziu ' 
... a romance,’ 8\o, London, I(>o2. d. ‘The 1 
History of i’rince Erast us, son to the lOm- I 
porour Dioclc.sian, ntnl those famous Rhilo- i 
.sopher.s called the S<'ven Wise !M asters of i 
..Rome . . . with . . . PictiiiV's,’ Hvo, London, 
1074. i 

{ Kirkman's .I’rcfaee.s and Advortispment.s ; ■ 
Baker’s Biog. Dram. fl812). i. l.‘)4. 418-15), iii. i 
178 ; Gnniger'.s Jliog. llisf. of England (2iid ed.), \ 
iv. .58 n. ; Evans's Cat. of Engravtal Portraits, i.' i 
199,1 G. G. 

KIRKMAN, .lAl’OR (_//. 1800), musical 
composer, was probably a nc'])liew of Jacob 
Kirkman, who carried on the business of harj>- 
sichord-makev i n I ivoad Street , G oUlen Square, 
London, about 1770. The younger KirKinan 
acquired some reput ation as a ]»i anist and com- 
poser of pianoforte works in London before | 


the end of the eighteenth ctmtury. One .laeob 
Kirkman died in Upper Guilford Street, Lou- 
don, 29 Aimi 1812) aged 67 Ma<f. 

1812, i. 590). Among Ins published work.s 
may be meutioiied : 1. Duets for the j)iano- 
forte, Oj). 5. 2. ‘Trbis Senates A. quatre 

mains, et uno ^ deux Temps ’ {Amsterdam). 
.'5. TJirtse .sonatas for harp.sichord with vio- 
lin, Op. 8. 4. A sonata for pianoforte. 

.5. I'iight ballads dedicated to the M.ar- 
cliioness of Salisbury, Op. 10. 6. ‘ Si.x Ijc.s- 

.sons for Harpsichord or Pianoforte,’ Op. 3 
( London). 7. * A Collect ion of Six Volun- 
taries for tlie Organ, Harpsichord, and Piano- 
forte,’ O}). 9. (kipies of the last two works 
are in Mr. 'J’aphouse’s library at t>xf<>rd. 
Kirkman and .John Keoble [q. v%l together 
imblisbed ‘Forty Interludes to bo played 
IjCtween the verst.'s of the l*salm.S.’ 

(Dict.ofMus. 1824.] .11. H. .1;. 

KIRKPATRICK, JAMES («?. 17RJ), 
Irish pre.sbyterian divine, .son of Hugh Kirk- 
j^atriek, who was minister successively of 
Lurgan, co. Armagh, Ireland, Dairy and Old 
Cuiunoek in Scotland, and llallymoney, co. 
.Armagh (where be died in 1712), xyas jiro- 
bably born in Scotland while his father was 
mini.ster tbori'. Iti I’chriiary 1691 hemalricu- 
lated j'lom the university of Glasgow, and in 
Febrnnry 1 694 his name appears in the tiniver- 
sit y list of students in theology. On 7 Aug. 
(in'obablv ) 1099 he was ordained as minister 
of the congregation of Templepat,rick, co. 
.\ nt rim. Tlus well-known ‘ llelfast' Societ y ,’ 
which exercised an important influence on 
the ecclesiastical attaivs of the nwtK of Ii^e- 
land, was founded in 1705, and Rirkpatrick 
was one of its (airJicst and most tp6u<^utial 
numibers. in 1706 he resigned- his (jharge 
at 'l'ein])lepatrick on receiving au invitation 
from the presbyterian congregatiott -ib.'!- 
fast to take the place of thei:f miiiisthi^, John 
Mcl>rid<' [q. v.], wlio had been .dbiig^ to re- 
tire to Scotland owing to his ndh^iabjuring 
Opinions. Soon afterwards theitepngpl^gntion 
divide<l on account of its iiuaih^i^i^'and he 
became mini.ster of the second.C^^iegation, 
a nc'w inef'tiug-house having b^ct^ hUiift close 
t o the lir.st. In 171 2 he was meoted'lili^rator 
of tlie synod of Ulster. .' lu came 

promim-ntly into notice as leaders 

of the non-subscribing party ih^M^h'^rtb of 
Ireland. In 1725 was 
other non-.subscribers in th^'-'jgci^^itery of 
Antrim, which the synod, eluded 

from its judicatories.* In he 

took the degree of M.D,, arid the 

practice of a physician of a 

clergyman. He is said to hayri'^i^^l^denly 
in Dublin, where he had tfoririiim tinimess with 
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li i s Tlie date of his death is usually g-i ven 

as 1741, but a notice by .Tames Blow, prefixed 
f<» Kirkpatriek's. posthumous ‘ 'Defence of 
( yiiristian Liberty,' shows that hedied in 174.3. 
A copy of his portrait is in the vestry of the 
first ]»ro8b3d;erian church in Belfast. 

Kirkpatrick is best known by lii.s ‘ Ilisto- 
rlcul Essay upon the Loyalty of Presbyter ians j 
in (iroat-Britairi and Ireland from f ho Kefor- j 
nitifion to this present year 1713, &c.’ (Ito, j 
pp. XV, 501,. and index of ton pages, no place j 
or printer’s name, 171.3), a work iindert akeu : 
to meet the desire of the geiiornl synod to ; 
])os8ess a history of their church, and snecially , 
called for by the persistent attacks of Tisdall, ' 
vicur of Belfast, on t he presby terian body. It 
])re.serve.si1aany valuable facts and documents, | 
and gives a good idea of tlie state of public ; 
sentiment in Ireland in the days of Queen ^ 
Anne. It waspublished anonymously. i<irk- 
pat rick also ■wrote : 1. *A VimlicatioTi of the 
I'resbytorian Ministers in tlie North of Irc- 
land, subscribers and non-subscribers, from 
many gross and groundless aspersions cast 
upon them in a late scandalous libel entitli-d 
“ -\n Account of the Mind of the Synod,’” , 
Belfast, 1721, 8vo (anon.; by *A I.over of 
Truth and Peace ’). 2. ‘ A Scripture Pica 

againstafatal rupture and breaehof Christ iun ; 
Communion amongst the Presbyterians in the 
North of Ireland,’ Belfast, 1724, 8 VO. .3. ‘An 
Essay upon the Important Question whether 
there is a lliogislative Proper Aut hority in the ' 
Church,’ Belfast, 1731, 8vo (anon.; by several 
hands, probablyeditedbyKirkpatrick). 4.‘.\n ! 
Account of the Success of .Mrs. Stephens’s | 
Medicines for the Stone ; in the case of .1 aines 
Kirkpaiiiick,, Doctor of Divinity, M.I)., &c.,’ \ 
Belfast, 1789, 8 VO. 5. ‘A Defence of Christian 
Liberty, by a Member of (he fJenerul Synod,’ 
Belfast^ 1748, 4to (unfinished). 

[Witherbw’s Historical and Litcrai'y Memo- 
rials of PreslO'terianisni in Ireland; Reid’s 
th© Prosb. Church in Ireland; Scott’s 
Fasti; Records of Goneriil Synod of Ulst«r, 
1890, 'vol. t.,; Catalogue of Early Belfast PH nted 
Books; Ryseiple, 1882, pp. 171 sq. ; infoianation 
kindly sullied by the Rev, Alexjindor Gordon.] 

.... rj, 

KIRKPATRICK, JOHN (1 680 ? -1 728 ), 

ant iquaiWf born about 1686, was son of a 
native of JUdiJcbunij Dumfriesshire, wlio had 
settled ia t^parish of St. Stephen, Norwich. 
He Wajs] "tippfonticed in the pari.sh of St. 
Clemeat'f atthsequently established him- 
self in bbji^riesaVaa a linen merchant in St. 
Andrew, in partnership ■with. lolin Custnnee. 
In 1 726 khtaiatrick was appointed treasurer 
of theC^WtHoispitalinSt. Helexi’s. Hedied 
without) 20 Aug, 1728, aged 42, and 

was btiviad. in St. Helen’s Church, Norwich 


(mon. inscr. in BnoMEKiEiyi), Norfolk, 8vo 
ed. iv. .379). He married the youngest daugh** > 
ter of John Harvey, great-grandfather of ’ 
Lieutenant-colonel llarvey of Thorpe I^odge, 
Norwich, whore his portrait was pre.se, rved. ; i}; - 
ft has been engraved l|iy W, C. E<1 wards '' ;f.. 
(J^lvANS, Vat. of E/if/ravrfl Portraits, ii. 234). 

On 18 Feb. 1719 Kirkpatrick was ehadxal 
F.S.A, (doron, Vhron. List of Hoc. Aaiiq, . 
1798, p. 3). 

Kirkpalriek iiccnmiihiled copious mate- 
rials for the Jiistorv of Norwich. ’Phese he 
bc(jueatlied, after the death of his brother 
J'homas, to the corporation of Norwich, to- 
gether with Ins coins andmanjrof hi.s printed 
honks. Of the jnaiinsci’ipts, which Kirk- 
jiatrick Idiidlv lio|)C<l would he completed 
and published, eleven were, safe in the ens- ’ 
tody of the eorporatioii about 1815, but all 
are How dis])ersed, except, some notes on the'ft: 
tenure of hons.'sin Norwich. A thick quarto 
volume, devol('d to the ‘ History of the Re- 
ligious Orders and Communities, and of the ' . 
Hospitals and (.'a.sl le, of Norwich,’ compiled 
l>y Kirkpalriek about 1725, tviis published at 
the. ex])eiise of Hud, son Ourney, under the 
editor.shi|)of Dawson ’rurner, in 1845. Turner, 
in an intere.sting ])refaee, gives a list of the 
mi.ssing munnseript.s. Extracts from Kirk- 
]»atrick’s pa]iers are cited in Robert Fitch’s 
hi.storieal introduction to John Niuluira’s 
‘ Views of th(‘ Oate.s of Norwich,' published 
by the Norfolk and Norwich Ai’chieological 
Society in 18(51. 

Peter l>e Neve -was Kirkp.'itrick’s intimate 
friend, and they mutually exchanged their 
collectinn.s for Norwich. Blomefickl acknow- 
ledged the gix'at assLsfance which ho derived 
from their labours. 

Kirkjxat rick was a good draughtsman. In 
1723 he published a. large north-east prospect 
of Norwich, in two shccds, engraved by E. 
Kirkall, which he exhibited to the Society 
of Anthjuaries, together with a plan and 
Suxoii coins found at Norwich, Tn tho.pre-, 
viou.s year Iiis friend Le Neve had shown 
the society a di’nft and de.scription of Burgh 
Castle, Suffolk, by him. His north-east view 
of Norwich (tithed nil was engraved by J*. ' 
Harris in 1742, and lii.s three vie'wa and 0,- 
ground-plot of the gatehouse of St. Bonnet 
in the Holm /Vbbey were piihli.shed by the. 
Society of Aiitiquarif’s in ‘ Vetusta Monu- 
inenta.’ A list of his drawing.s is given in v 
Gough's ‘ British 3'opogrupliy ' (ii. 10, 14y 30, 

34, 2521. 

[Dawson ’rnrner’s Preface referred to above {. i,; 
Nit'liols’s Ilhistr. of Lit. iii. 418, 421, 4.33, 434 
Norfolk Archeology, v. 233; BlomcficUVs Nor- ' ( 
folk, 8 VO cd. iv. 379-80; (John Chambers’s) 
Norfolk, ii. 1181, 1208.] G. G, 
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KIRKPATRICK, WILLIAM ( 1764 - 
1 bom in 1754 , eldest son 

of Colonel Jaines Kirkpatrick, Madras army, 
nud .grandson of Jariies Kirkpatnck, 
wlid^^ied in the author of 

tg^yetal^ and piodical works. Colonel 

the author of a 
the Organisat ion of a Body of 
jbtTmops for Bet ached Service in tlicEast 
\(London, 1760; 2ud edit. 1781), and 
a critical notice of that work is described 
fa, cavalry header of experience’ {Motif hli/ 
176i)). He was in command of the 
f! troops at Fort Marlliorough, Sumatra, in 1777, 
J%lid returned home in 1779. He married 
vi;/ivathorine, daughter of Alexamlor ^fonro, by 
whom he had three sons — il I ia m ,C i eorge, in 
the Bombay civil service, and J atues Acliilles. 
died at Ins seat , Hollydale, Kent , in 1 818, 
^;ji|j^cd 89. William, ais eldest son, a <*ad(*t of 
li771, was ap]»ointed ensign in the Bengal 
.'iafautry on 17 .Ian. 177.‘i, lieutenant 9 April 
c 4777, captain ii A]n*il 1781, major 1 March 
: d704, lieutenaut-colontd 12t h native; infantry 
; 1 Jan. 1798, lieutenanl -colonel commandant 
:'8tU native infsnlry MO June 1801, colonel 
Cth native infantry 2o xlpril 1808, major- 
general 4 June 1811. He; was I’ersian inter- 
preter to Ijieutonant-goueral (Jiles Stibbert, 
who was commaud(;r-in-chief in Bengal in 
' '-1777-9 and J780 5, and prepared a Persian 
translation of the. arlieles of war (printed 
; , 1782 ). aAfterwards he was residemt witli 
.•vlBcindia at (Jwalior {ComiralJi.^ (*itrresp. i. 

and served on Lord Cornwallis's staff 
Bijrttian intt‘rpreter in the Mysore war of 
^1790 -1. Inl79M, Inc( ' '■ 


V 


onsequonce of cli.spuU'S 
tin; Nopjiules*; Jiiul tlit; lama of 
a Cliinose army orossi-d Tibet, and toolc 
tXjUip. a position near Knlinandii, in view of tlm 
valley. The Nepaiilese implored the , 
x|'|lid of Briti.sh arms. Cornwallis offered 


! imlitary secretary^ ■ ,1% . a ‘ d^patc^^^ dated 
! lu Jan. 1802 Weli8i|jl^y:.4£ift|;^^P^ i«i- 

i debted to Kirkpatrick . seasrm able 
I information which ©ntiiy^l^d'J^^^^i^xtiiiguish 
i French influence in thc to frus- 

; trale the vindictive projefitf 'df .^Kppoo Hnl- 
• tnnn ’ ( WellenUy yoL;; ilhv|«v' ). 

, Kirkpatrick was appointed coni- 

: niissioiier.s for the parthion of 'Mysore aflei' 

; the fall of Seringapatam, for.’ SVhlch,;he re- 
' cedved a sum of ten thousand pagtjdw, and 
in J8t)J M'jis made resident at Pdonaj but was 
, comjKdled to linally (juit India "through Ill- 
-health the same year. ; 

i Kirhpalrick suggested and prdiildted thi' 
llengal .\rililary Fund. He translated Tarions 
; works from the I’ersiau, and also ptiblishetl 
a (ran.slation of the ‘ Diary and Letters of 
Tippoo Sultann ’ (London, 1804), and an ‘Ac- 
count of I lie .Mission t o Nepaul in 1703’(Lon- 
don, IHII ). He helped to select the library 
deposited in the India House, Loadenhall 
Street, and now at the India Office. : He ^¥as 
a man of mild and amiable uiaunor, and in 
his sldll in oriental tongues and knoy^ledge 
of the manners, customs, and laws of', India 
, was declared hy f lie Marquis WoUe^ley to 
bo unequalled by any man ho evei' iiiet in 
India. The future Duke of Wellir!,g.tOii. ap- 
pears to have had a le.ss favourabT® dpihion 
of the Kirkpatrick brotljers, payticularfy of 
Achilles (cf. WeUinfffmi Sapjftt. Xlf^pi^^o, 
24 L 260). _ _ , * 

Kirkpatrick married at Oaleutti)i>;>'2^ Sepl . 
178^, Miss Maria Seaton [Uwson((?^nXiAfh 5 r. 
Ivi. pt. i. p. 361 ), and left four. : 

Chnnentiiia, who married Admil^i^^iilohn 
IiOiii.s, Kart. ; llarbara, who>.nxiiilifiW M>'< 
Chavh 
E 


J iOin.s, b.art. ; liarnara, WJ^o^maI3K^;, yn^^ 
Charles Bullcr, M.P. ; Julia, 

I'klward Sfrachev, father of Sir 

t.' I ..,1 cj, i...,'. ^ i. . 


iijjpaodiate, and Kirkpatrick wa.sde]mtedtomoet , 
Nepauleso iinvoys at Patna, and aftm*- , 
AS^ds proceeded to Nayakote, Avhere the No- I 
«';piul rajahs held theircourl . 'flie oflieers of the 
xnission, Kirkpatrick and his suite, wore the ! 
first Englishmen ‘to pas.s tlie range of lofty ; 
jtnouptains separating the secluded valley of j 
f'KepaUl from the north-ca.st part of De.ngal’ j 
.yfAecotmf of Nopaul, p. I ). ( 'ornwallis testi- I 
v^ed that ‘ no one could have acquitted him- j 
')5i8lf With more ability, prudejice, /ind cir- | 
..<jum8poction’(0>r«?m//tv(4yyvw/>.ii.670). In 
.1795 Kirkpatrick was appointed resident 
with the niznm of Hyderabafl, but in 1797 
■wa.s invalided to the Cape, brung replaced 
l)y his brother. Lieutenant-colonel .famns 
Achilles Kirkpatrick. At Cape Town Kirk- , 
patrick mot the Marquis Wellesley, who took 
.him back to India with him as confidential | 


aK’; 


[Memoirs of tins Family of ;Kvrk|^&'^ 
Clo.scburn, privaloly printed, Loodo^/li'^ 

CO-3 ; informal ion supplied by 
kkist India Military Calendar, lipb(ii!h^.?:1823, 
vol. ii. ; De,«patelies of the in 

India, London, 1837. A large Utradjijfeioifi'* Kirk- 
patrick’s letters and memoranda an’. Upraitg t ho 
Mornington Papers in 

KIRKPATRICK, WlLLl? 

LIE ( 1 802- 1 882), Irish prealij 
was born near HallyriahiiiCw*.' 

1802. After spending somo 
school conducted by the ‘ 

of Rademon, he went to G-IIh'’- 
where he proceeded tO 
He stiidiod thefilogy at thfr'iijj 
lege, under the divituty 
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< »f lllsl or. Ill WfMi . liberiseij the 

])n'sl»ytovy of i^uiagiii’and on 29 July 1829 
orcliiiiuxl ohe.Of Ab- 

l)t'y (yhur0hj;|)^|^ presbytery of 

Oiiblin. He high rank as a 

]noMclier and pi^tery fill 1850 he vras modo- 
rulor of Mserably, and for many 

yoiir.s c6hyene4 of. the home mission scheme 
anti i>f the committee on the state of religion. 
1 le was apnointod by government, a commis- 
Hiontir of cnAritable .donations and bequests, 
and a coinznissioner of endowed schools, 

I > I n'ing'li is ministry in Dublin a s]ilendid tnnv 
church waS' built in Kutlatid i^((uare, at a 
cost of , lOjOC^f., for the Mary’s Abbey con- 
givgati6n,fW Mr. Alexander Firidlater, J.P. 
lledi(id 23pept. 1882, atlb’ay, co. Wicklow, 
aiid was buried' in Mount Jerome ceinc'tery, 
Dublin, leaving a , .widow, two son.s, and six 
danghtersv, Besides many fugitive publica- 
tiiins, he iWote ‘Chapters in Irish History,’ 
J)oblm>.B.d.:[.1876], wliich readied a .second 
■dition. 

[Obituary notice in Belfast- Witnes.s; ]>< r- 
rtoiuil knowledge.] T. 11. 

KIRKSTALL, IlUGil of (y/. J2()0), ' 
liivstori(in,.yt,as received as a Cistercian monk 
ai Ivirkstah, Yorkshire, by Halpb Hagf't, who 
w a.s abhe^/there from J 1 81 to 1 190. He was 
cerrainiylivmgntKirkstall inl207,wh»Mi !»<> 
tie! ormihed to write the history of iMnintains 
.Alibey, and sought information from an aged 
monk named Scrlo. Serlo had, by bi.s own ' 
aeeoiiiit,f'^nteTed h’ouutains abont 1 108, and 
was afterwards sent in succc.sslon to Harr- 
noldswic. and Kirkstall, and was in the sixty- 
nintliyi^f 9Jtlii3 profession wheti be .siip^died 
1 1 uglC^h material for his liist ory . F<ir the 
literary 'foirn\; of the work Ilngli would seem 
to be ehtiirelYrasp^nsiblo. The ‘ Narracio dc 
FuT)dat.ib.np/.MQnai3teru de Fontibus’ in its 
ol dost exta^'f(5iTin ends witli Haget’s tran.sla- 
tion to' Fountains in H90; the continnution 
down to 1219 may be by Hugh or by .some 
other pi^lfSdn,; f ;l^eland saw and used a cojiy 
of ^bich contams matter not 

found. i.h!?i|i|j^Plii 06 pifi 8 , and addition.s pro- 
bably m^d'afthtHughV death ; his extracts 
are prmt^^:imtho/. Collectanea,’ vol. iv. Ice- 
land A jrefenjni^ to Stephen de 

F.ston,abhdt;^(3‘^PVihntain8 from 1247 to 1252 
( Co/l, iv, d^||:|^anne regarded thi.s as proof 
that llli;^^|.ttr.^'f0.d'till t1^t period, which, 
though very likely. The only 

ext ant.'mf^^i^l OPpy- of the ‘ Jsarracio’ is 
nnjong\ at Trinity College, 

‘De Fp^^b^PlI^mdiiasterti Origine,’ in the 
library whicli cannot 

now Anglite, ii. 21G). 


■ • V* ’ '.t ' • V- 

*3^.' '..■*/ . . '*V • 

There arOj .how^over, three 'iate- cobW^^hich. 
difiby somewhat fVom the (Iat0;M8« aod 
apparently due to a common abbreviation.'^) 
the original. These are Tjansdowme • 

and Arundel MS, 51 in the British Musebm^-f 
and Dodswortli MS. 20 in the Bodleiati*^ 
From the second Dugdale printed tlie'ChrOr. 
nicle in ]ii.s ‘ Afonnsticon Anglicanum’ Vv. 
202-803). The fuller text has been printed 
in ‘ Memorials of Fountains Abbey ’^ (fi. l- 
128), edited by Air. J. 11. Walbran for the 
Siirti'cs Society in 1803. Ilugli is also ere- 
lited with a work, ‘ Du Ibd^iis u C'i.sterciun- 
sihus Alonachis in .Anglia deslis,’ which is 
probably identical wit h t he ‘ 1 listorv of Foun?-. 
tains.’ 'ranner suggests that he was the 
Hugh the monk wlio.se verses, ‘ De Gestis et 
Caiidibns Thurstiiii Ehomcensis Archiepi- 
sc(»pi, cum aliis notabilibns quin coneornant: 
E(!cle.siam Ebor.,’ were formerly preserved in 
tin* library of the monn.stery of Sion. Tho,.; 
fact that ThiirMtan was a patron of the Oia<»;- 
terciaii.s is fa\oural)le to this conjecture..^ 
Bale inadvertently calls Hugh ‘Hugh .of’’ 
Kirk.sted<\' f 

[Lrlaiid, t'oiiiiiicatarii de 8( ri|.itt. Brit. p. 245, 
and ( 'olh ctani'.'i, iv. 1 ().>-!>; Bale, iii. 81 ; Pits* 
ji. 207; q'lmrmr’s Bihl, Ihit.-IIil'. p. 41!); Dilgi*' 
dale's Aloiia.sl icon, v. 2i>2-. ,'{().■{, 5.30-2 ; Mr. Wal-! 
bran’s preface to Aloinorials of Fountains, vohK 
pp. vii-xxi.] C. 3 a K. 

KIRKTON, J.\ .M 1<:S ( 1 G20 P-1699); 

Scottish divine and bi.slorian, was born about 
1G2(). He graduated at the university of 
Edinburgh in 1647, and was ordained and 
admitted to the si'cond charge of Lanark in 
1(555. He was al'io'rwnrds translated -,:tp 
Mertoiin in BerAvickshirt*, and wu.s deprijittidl 
iti 16G2 on tln.‘ restoration of episcopacj^’ 
Under the imlulgence granted in 1()72 he w^s- 
appointed as minister of Carstuirs, but he re-;’ 
fused the appointment and went t.o England.. 
In 1 G7 4 ho was dmtouneed a.s a ndiel for hold- 
ing conventicles, and ip .Inne 1(57G he was 
seized in Edinburgh by a Captain Carstnira,j 
hut was rescued by hi.s brof her-in-luw, Robert: 
Baillie of .Terviswood [ ij. v.J Jle declined an.- 
invitation to lieconu! one of the ministers of 
the Scotti.sh church in Rotterdam, but dur-] 
ing the height of the persecution he and hihr 
family took refuge in Holland, and remained:' 
there till the proclamation of the Toleration' 
Act of 1687. lie (lien returned to Sco.tland^^ 
Ava.s appointed at a nu'cting of presbyterian 
mini.sters to ofTiciate in Edinburgli, auA 
preached to a largo congregation in a medtMi: 
ing-house on the Castle Hill till the 
lution, wlien he was reinstated in hisfoffflul^. 
pari-sh of Alertoun, and was one of the minj!^;: 
ters appointed to ‘ purge ’ the univciraity of 
Edinburgh of professors disaifectod t6 
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nevr {^ovornnient. In 1691 he wns admitted many years in a house., nn.. the A.i’nO; iidjoin- 
minister of the Tolbooth parish, Edinburgh, iug the Ponte Vecchio. lie was a good 
and remained there till his death, which took artist , but practised painting in a * dilettante’ 
place in 1699. WodVow describes him as a fashion. He sent to the, twyal Academy in 
!.*“'“*®*®** . 1863 a picture of ‘ Cassio,’ and in 1836 a 

He also published a lew 
Florence Kirkup became a 
•known literary circle. He 



preacher of the gospel ; ’ but, aecording to 
'.episcopal pamphlets of the lime, he was* the 
; ■Comedian of his party,’ and his 8ermou.s were 
; the chat of the tavern ’ and ‘ the diverti.s- 
jnent of the young people.’ Kirkton marritnl 
Grissel, daughter of George llaillie of .lervis- 
wood, and had three sons, and a dn tighter 
'who married l>r. A. Skene, lioside.s other 
children who dieil young. 

Kirkton pnhiished two separatesermons in 


collected a valuable library, of which a cata- 
logue was printed in 1871, and maintained 
a large corresiiondence. Walter Savage 
IjUtnlor, Ilohert anti Eluabeth Hrowning’, 
llezzi, E. J. 'rrehiwny, .Joseph Severn, and 
otluu’s were his intimate friends, and his 
name is of fnitpient occurrence in their bio- 
graphies. He drew many portraits of his 
friends ; one of Ti-elawny is in the posses- 
of J. I’emple ijoador at Florence, 


T /TtriO 1 1**1 1 ^ -r » • « ' ^1011 . -J. , .*v ***2,»*i- .A.^V>U.^ 1 .V 7 X .a .avji 1 V. 

1(598 and 1099, and wrote a ‘Hjstory ofMr. i and in tJio Scott collection of drawiiu^s in 
John Welsh, Minister of tlie. (Gospel at Ayr/ , the Scottish National (lallery at Edinbiir^di 
with whom he was eonneetcsl by nianiage. I there i.s a portrait drawn by Kirkup of John 
He left in niauuscri])t ‘ The Secret and 'rruo : Scott, editor of the ‘ Champion.’ He was a 
History of the t’hurch of Seof land from t he ^ devottul and learned student of Dante, and 
Itestoration to the j’oar which was ' adopted the peculiar scheme of Dantesque 

edited, with biograjihical shetch and notes, ' inteniretation iiromulgated by his friend 

byCharles Kirkpatrick Sliarjie, and published ' ' - _ . - -.i. ^ _ 

in 1817, Edinburgh. The manu.script was of 
great sorvioe to WoJrow in compiling his 
‘History of the Siillerings of the (,’hurch 


of Scotland,’ hut he tones down Kirk ton’s 
stories, some of which ar«^ coarse and scurri- 
lous. The hook contain's a ]»iinegyrie on 


Gabriele llossotti. In 1840 Kirkup, Bezzi, 
and Henry Wilde, an American, obtained 
leave to .search for the portrait of Dante, 
paint eil, aceoialing to tradition, by Giotto, in 
the chapel of the Palazzo del Podestft at 
-Florence. In this they were successful on 
2 1 .1 uly 1810. f\ irkup was able surreptitiously 


thcclmrcb of Scotland durin^^ the coniiuon- j to malcc a drawing* and a tracing befoT'o anilt^ 
wcaltli,wbicli later hist orians liiiv't' clinract or- | concciycd restoration in 1841 dcstroyod tlio 
iscd as a < romance- and an mithusiastic fable/ j triuli and value of the painting. The draw- 



^ (1788-1880), artist, horn in London in 1788^ 
was the eldest (diild of Josejili Kirkup, | sold after tlio latter'*s death 
mweller and diainond merchant in fiOndon. 
lie was admitted a student of the Koyal 
Academy in 1809, and obtained a medal in 
^1811 for a drawing in the antique school 
there. He became at this time acquainted 
with William Blake (1757 -18’J7 ) [q. v. J (see 
Wbmyss Beid, Zorr/ Ilowpiton] ii. 

222), and with B. TL Ifaydon [q. v.], with 
whom he subsequently kept up an interest- 
ing correspondence (see IIa y dox, Com^spo/td- 
enco and Tablc-ialk., edited by h\ AV*^. 1 1 ay- 
don). About 181 8 Kirkup began to sutler 
from pulmonary weakness, ami, after his 
father’s death, visited Italy. IIo eventually 
settled in tliat country, living some time at 
Home, wlu're, on 2(5 Feb. 1821, he was 

present at the funeral of John Keats and • treasures. Kirkup had by a youiliyl^btBfttine 
in 18:i-> at that of Shelley. Ho oventu- j lady, Kegina Jlonti, who died 1856, 

ally settled at Florenct?, where he lived for aged 19, a daughter, Imogeil^^^^^^^rried 


son, Dante Gabriel Ifossetti [q< v.|| Jt. was 
sold aller the lat ter^s death. Kirkup made 
.some of the designs for Lord Vemon'a BpKui- 
did edition of Dante’s works. 

On tlu? restoration of the Italian kingdom, 
K irkup was created for these seryipes cavaliere 
of the order of 8, Maurizio e Lazzarp, . Appa- 
rently through a misundorstandi^ he as- 
sumed that t ins gave him a right to tl^ rank 
of ‘baroue,’ by which title he wa?' Known 
for the rest of his life. Kirkup ^WtUi below 
midiPe stature, and in early liifesVfgy good- 
looking, Latterly he displayed mjich . eccen- 
tricity in hi.s dress ahd habita, and ..Buffered 
from increasing deafness. lie was hipst of 
his lilo a devoted believer in s^ritiuilunij and 
a disciiile of Daniel Home [q. V.], pn^p^-^hose 
iiiHuenco bo parted with his bt^ 
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Sig nor Teodoro Cioui of Leghorn, and died 
in 1 878, leaving two children. ' On 16 Feh. 
11^75 he married, he being eighty-seven and 
his bride only tweh%y-t\vo years of ago, Pao- 
liiin, daughter of Paeqxtale Carboni, Englisli 
vice-consul at Rome. Jlis widow afterwards 
married Signor Morai\di of Ikdogna. Kirkup 
die<l at 4 Via Scali del Ponte Nuovo, Leg- 
horn, wliere he had resided since 1872, on 
M .Ian. 1880, and wasburiisd on o ,lan. in the 
new British cemetery there. A porti-ait 
of Kirknp, drawn by himself in 1841, is in 
tile possession of Mr. Tliomas Mareluiut at 
Lewisliam. 

I .-Vlhenaium, 20 May 1880 ; Spectater, 1 1 May 
I860; Forster's Life of W. 8. Bander ; H. K. 
H a y<lon’s Memoirs ; Sharp's Memoirs <if doscpli 
Severn; information kindly supplied hy \V. Al. 
Rossetti, J. TempJo Leader, the h’ev. It. 11. Ir- 
vine, Mr. T. Maivlmnt, Dneia ssa di Sonnoiiela, 
Signora Morandi, Signor Cioni, Mis,s Rrowning, 
and othoi's.j^ . I,. ('. 

KIRKWOOD, .TAMKS ( 1 0.60 ? 1 70s ), 
iidvoeate of parochial lihrarin.s, was horn at 
Dunbar about KmO. He grad 11 n led M.A. 
Irom Edinburgh University in lt)70, ami 
after passing liLs trials before the presliytery 
of Haddington became domestic ehMidain to 
.lohn Campbell, earl of Caithness, aft t i-wards 
first earl of Breadalbane [q. v.J, by whom, 
on 12 May 1079, he was pre.sented to the 
living of Minto. Deprived of this hcmdiet! 
after I Nov. 1681 for refii-sing to luki* the 
lest, Ivirifwood, following the e.vanijile of a 
large number of ‘ outed ministers,’ migi-aled 
to England, where, on 1 March lOnr), threugh 
the friendship of Bishop Burnet, he was in.st i- 
tuted to the small rectory of Astwi(;k, Bed- 
fordshire. 

While residing in the highlands with Tiord 
Hreadalbane's family Kirkwood had hemi 
much impressed by the ignorance 011 the ]»art 
of the Claelic people of the scrijitnres, and, 
indeed, of all kinds of literature, and in I6t>0 
he commenced a correspondence with the 
Hon. Robert Bo^le [q. v.] on the .subject. 
Boy lo pr^onted him with two hundred eo])ie.s 
of his Bible in Irish for immediate circu- 
lation, and. subscribed towards the jiriut- 
ing of three thousand more cojiies, which 
Kirkwood 'Bticceedod in distributing over t he, 
north of Scotland, in spite of the O]>po:iitioiv 
to his scheme in England, on the ground t hat 
it would obstruct the desired extirpation of 
the Caelic, Ix^’ttgue. In 1699 appeared anony- 
mously a;ti'aCt, now of groat rarity, entitled 
‘ An OvertWr® for Founding and Maintaining 
Bibliothec^ in every Paroch throughout (be 
Kingdojiii' v.l^hls w^ printed at Edinburgh, 
the word ^ £:f»rt are ’ being the technical term 
for a propo^l : to thq old Scottish parliu- 


meiit. II nder the arl)i trary and coinpreheniHive 
scheme therein contained the parish minis- 
(orVs private books were to form tho nuqleus 
of each library, the pariah schoolmaster was 
to act as librarian, and a uniform system of " 
cataloguing was to bo lidopted throughout . 
the country. Among other indxicements 
which the sehcino oilered is inentionod the 
fact that • it will in a sliori time carry away 
the whole tradf.* of print iiig from all the rest 
of Kurope/ The tract wa.s reprinted by Wil- 
liam Blades in 1889 from a copy ]>resorved in 
tile Bublic Idlirarv at Wigan. The only other 
copy known is in a private library at Glas- 
gow. The ‘ 0\ oT-turc ’ is traced to Kirkwood 
hy means of a sei*ond tract, of which only 
ono copy is known; it is fuiiitled ‘ A Copy 
of a Lt‘tter anent a Project for Erecting a 
Lihraiy in everv lVt*sl)yterv, or at least every 
(-oiuit y in tlie lliglilands. From a Reverend 
Minisl<‘r of the Scots Aation now in Eng- 
land' (no ]>lac(' nor <late), to which is ap- 
])ended the Ibllowing jiriiiteil statement : 

^ The author of tliis Lett<*r Is a person who 
lias a great zeal for jiropagat iiig the know- 
ledge of (Jod in the Highlands of Scotland, 
ami is tie? same who did promote, contribu- 
tions for the printing of liiblcLs in the Irish 
language, and sent so many of them down to 
Scotland/ The giuieral asscmilily approved 
tht‘ proj<*ct, but (lo not appear to ha ve trans- 
lated tlu/ir approvtil into action. Charters, 
Imwever, st at es ( hat a lihriiiy was e.stablished 
for the ch'rgy in the liighlamls by Kirkwood 
in ItJUl) (tVf/". fff Si’(^tish IF/vVcr.^ s. n. HHr- 
wo<l, James/ p. ()l ). fu recognitlou of the 
ad i vii V dis])layed in t!n»se varioii.s projects 
Kirkwtiod was, fui 1 March 17(K>, ehtcted a 
con-t*spond ing mmnher ol‘the Soc.iet y for Pro- 
moting Chi’i’^tian Knowledgt^ ( *S'. P, C. Ik, 
J/Z/z/z/cN, pp. ‘JI 7- Id), ami on 1 1 Nov. follow- 
ing were read at one of the sociei y's nuM'iings 
* J.etler.s am! Pa]>e rs from JNlr. Kirlvwood re- 
lating to 1 he h]rectioii of Lending Libraries in 
the llighlunds/ The 'papers' are jirobably 
idtuilical witli the imique 1 1 ’act mentioned 
nhove, which <M)nlains elaborate suggestions 
ami lull's for the conduct of a lending library. ' 
A dry plai-’e was to he chosen ; the hooks to be 
ke])t under lociv and Key. Soim^ may be lent 
out , hut no one to have more I lian two at atime, 
and tlie borrowers must beapproved])reachcrs, 
school mast t'rs, ami students, . hnicli book to 
liave its price against it. in th*' catalogue^ and 
every borrower to deposit a quarter more 
than tlie value, as a s«'curity for it.s safe re- 
turn. Kirkworid had ])revio\isly, on 7 Jan^ 
1702, been ejected from the living of Ast- 
wiek for ' neglect in not abjuring according 
to the statuti^ Id and 14 AVdlliam III/ No 
further mention of liim has been traced, but 
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lie appears to have died in 1708, when he 
bfjquoathed his books and paj^ers with ^ soriie 
other things ^ to the presbytery of Dunbar, 
liis native place. 

Besides the tracts mentioned, Kirkwood 
w^rote ^ A New Family Book, or the True In- 
terest of -Families. . . . Togetlior witli several 
Prayers for Famili<*s and Cliildren an<l ( Jraees 
; beforo and after l\feut/ TJkj seeond edition 
of this Avork, with a preface by Dr. Anthony 
;;.;H fq. v.’j and a grotesque Irontispii^Ci' 

'.,,,engmvocl by M. Vanderguelit, dated lOO.q, is 
prosorvod in tlie British MiistMiin liihrarv. 
Charters avssigns the date to tliis work, 

! but in a letti*r to Kirkwood, daKal IS ( )et. 

; 1090, Boyle acknowlt^lg-es the recei])< from t lie 
author of a ‘pious and s»,msible hook/wliich, 
from other remarks that lie lets fall, Is evi- 
dently the ‘New Family Boolv.’ ft must there- 
fore have hoon p!d.)lished in or before KJIH). 

[Scott’s l^’asti, pt. ii. p]>. o0(», : BircITs 

Boyle, 1772 , clxxxviii-eci V ; Liluviry dironiclc. • 
1888, p. 118 ; Notes and Ciuerii s, Ord sor. v. 20 ; 
MaeClure’s A Chapter in Knglish (.’hiireh His- 
tory, pp. 217 , 248 ; Miller’s lJunl)Mr, 207_0 ; 
notes kindly .siipplitMi by l*\ A. Blaydos, esq.] 

. ^ ^ S. 

KIRKWOOD, JAMFS ( /f. Scot- 

tish teacher and grammarian, was horn near 
Dunbar. In May l()7 1 he Avas acting' iis tutt>r 
or‘govornour’ to Lord Bnua* at t li(‘ college* of 
Glasgow, wdiero Jie lodgtsl for some time in 
the same lu)use Avith Dr. Burnet, and in the 
same year was fdl\u*ed liy Sir Kob(*rt ^lilneof 
;Barutonn, provost of Linlithgow, the master- : 
ship of the school in that burgh wit h a yearly ' 
salary of four hundred inerks. At tii*st In* n*- 
fused llie offer, as he had ‘agood hope ol* rising 
. to a ])lace of more credit and ad\ antag<»,’ l>ut 
* 'on Jan. l()7o he accept ed it , A fter serving 
.fqr fifteen years, he (piarrelledAvilli (he magis- ; 
tvates over a sng-gtvsted reduction of his salary | 
and a refusal on his part to at t«md the presliy- ; 
terian ‘ meet ing'-Iious<‘.’ lie Avas dismissed, ; 
and a long litigation ensued, Kirkwood got • 
’thebetter of his em]>Ioyers, who were mulcted | 
in damages to the (wfent of four tlionsand j 
inorks foTf<)rcibly ejecting him and Ins wife — 
a Dutch lady, ( foletinc A^*ln I?<a's| - * from their 
house, and throwing his books and papers and 
Mi’vS. KirlvWood‘.s fiiH* Dutch furnitur<‘ into 
* the open and dirty stT'eet.’ Kirkwood ])u))- 
Jished an account r^ft In* lit igation in ‘A Sfierl 
Informalinn of the Flea, betwixt tlnj Town 
Council of LilhgoAv and Afr. James K irk wor>d, 
Schoolmaster tluTe, Avla'peof a more full ru’- 
countmay [a'rha])seomeoiit hcn*a(‘tt'r ’ T K’HO’-, 
4to. Among 01 luM’ rdiarges i)rought against 
KirlvAvood was that In* was La nn iler of (he 
g'od s f )f th e ] )eop 1 e . ’ * I >y g r x 1 s , ’ s a v ^ K i r k \vo^ u 1 , 

‘ they mean 1 he twenty-si'veii members of the 


town council.’ Many years afiorwards he 
published ‘ The lliatofy , of jthe ^Twenty Se\ on 
Gods of Linlitligow ; an exact and 

true Account of a Famai^Plea hotwixt the 
Town-Council of the saiiijPtirgh, and Mr. 
Kirkwood, Schoolmaster there. 'Soria* Mixta 
Jocis,’ Fdinbnrgh, 1711’, 4to. , It was dedi- 
cated to Sir T>a\n‘d Dairy tuple, whose elder 
hrotlier, the ‘ h]arl of Stair/ says the autlior, 
‘not only sent, his son, the prekmt earl, to 
my school at Lithgow, bitt tabled him in my 
hoiisf*.’ The work contains many curious 
])articular.s regarding t ho social aiui religious 
! state of affairs during the contention for su- 
])n*macv between the presbytex*ian and pre- 
! latie ]>a.rtie8. 

; Kirkwood left IJnlithgoAV and Avent, in 
; Alarch 1 (M), to Iklinburgh, where he lived for 
a ytxir wit hout (mi[)loyment, I£o then starti^d 
a school ‘with above seven. score of noblo- 
meu and gent leincTi’s soils.’ lie tedlsuslhal 
he* af(<.u*wards refused the profassoi'ship of 
humanity in St. Andrews, a call to Duns, 
another call to be professor of Greek and 
Latin at .lamest.own, A^irginia, the master- 
ship of th(i free school at Kimbolton, and of 
a froo school in Ireland. He also states that 
lie was invited to ri*tuni toLinlithgoWschool. 

Subst*rpiently Kirkwood became, oa th(^ 
invitation of the (A)untess of Roxburgh, mas- 
ter of the school at Kelso. Hero he was again 
involved in serious difficulties, Avhich he nar- 
ratoil in ‘ Afr. Kirkwood’s Plea before the 
Kirk, and Civil .liidicatnres of Scotland. 
Divided into Five Parts/ London, print <^d 
by \ K IL for the author, J698, 4to,^dedicatt d 
to the Count (*ss of Roxburgh. KirkAVOod 
mad(‘ a gross attack on the character of the 
minister, 1 >r. .Taquos, Avho replied in a 5 Vindi- 
cation against Master KirkAVOod’iS Defama- 
tion.’ Kirkwood sent forth an ^ AnsAver/ 4to, 
wit liout an imprint . 

Throughout hisjiamphlotsICirkAVOodclalnis 
high n‘pute as a graminariaii, and. jn /Pen- 
m*y’s ‘ Tlisl orv of LinlithgoAVshire’ abd Ghnl- 
mors’s ‘ I^ifo of Ituddiman ’ htvi$ spbjkfe)^ of as 
tlif* (ii-st grammarian of the day. At sug- 
gest ion of Lord Stair, president 
of sf.‘ssiou, lie was consulted by the rcbtaimis- 
siouer.s for colh'ges and schools atf'tjo tKo bt'st 
Latin grain mar to bo used in ScotliWld. Ho 
])omt(*d out the defects of DejSimuter, Mhc 
Pri.sc'ianfiftlio.XotJierlands/andATu^^juested 
to f‘(]i( D<‘^paui (Vs grammar, 
that in H;or> h(* produced 
paiiteriajia, ciinuu.>vanovigem\riiS"|p[^fe 38 a: cui 
subjungunt nr singuhl 

ita,’ It thi‘ 


Vernacule Keddita 
cfimmi^sifiner^i of schools ah*, 

secupxj the ju'ivy c^mncn’s 

tcfui years. A second oditibtf ^ ^ 


ami 
ir nine- 
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ft 1 li i ril in 1 7 J 1 , and a foiu'th in 1720 , all pul)- 
] i sli . ( I in Edinburgh, To t ho fourth edi t ion 
is iiiipondod thono^j'Cttijai'n.tandemAuthor 
Ifttsiromam apiMjsiiit manuin.' The hook was 
sn|i('rseded by Rnddimtm’s * Rudiments ’ 
{171-1), . Eirli:\YOod died before 17:20, pro- 
Ijji t)l y at Kelso, 

In addition to the works nained, Kirk- 
wood was author of: 1. *( JniniTiiftliea fiicilis, 
sni nova et artihciosa metbodus docendi 
LiiigminiLatinam : cuipriefigiint nr aniinad- 
versioues in ruditnenta nostra viilgaria, e(, 
(TrfttuinaticamDe.spauterianani . . .,’trlftsgow, 
1074. 2. ‘Rrima pars (Irfuninutica' in me- 

trum redacta,’ Edinburgh, 107“), •». ‘ Secunda 
pars Crammatiem . , Edinburgh, I(i70. 
4 . ‘ Tertia ct riuarta ptn*s drummiititve,’ Md in- 
burgh, 1670. 5. ‘ All the Exani])los, hot!) 

A\'<)rds and Sentences, of the b'irst jmrt of 
grammar, translated into English by .1. I\./ 
Edinburgh, 1670. 6. ‘ (Iramrnal iea delineafa 
secundum snntontium pill riiim . . London, 
1077, 7. * JRhetoric.'c fWipendium ; eui suJi- 
jicitur de Analysi Tractaruiueula,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1678. 

[Chftinber.s’8T)ict.ofEmiin'ntScot.siiU‘ii (Thom- 
.son); Miller's History of iHinbur, |i|>. 22:5— t; 
AVfildie's llist. of Linlithgow; Pmiuy’.s Liii- 
litiigowshiro, pp. 78, 21.'); -Notes iiiid (inc'rie.s, 
3rd ser. r. 29 , 30 ; Aiidersoii’s S(!ot li.sli Niition ; 
Catalogiies of British Mustnnn, Advocates’ I,i- 
brary, Trinity College, Dublin, and Ab< rdi-en 
IJaivorHity.] O. .'^-ii. 

KIRTON, EDMUND (.7. 1-400), abbot of 
"Westminster, belonged t») tln> old family 
called Cobbledike, but took the name of Kir- 
ton. probably from the village where be wa.s 
born. ViUage.s of that name e.vist in both 
Lincolnshire and. Suffolk, ami the Cohhle- 
dikes ftro known to have spread Ihemselve..; 
over the two counties. In I 100 Edmund 
was a m^h of Westminster, anfbwliili! con- 
tinuing a member of that monastery, gra<lu- 
ale.d B.D. from Gloucester Hall (Worcester 
College), Oxford. According to lii.sej)itaph 
ho wi^' at Rome during the pontificate of 
Martin :Vi 1417-31, and preached before 
him. In . 1,4^, he was prior of the llene- 
dictino schohWfS' at Gloucester Hull, ami in 
the samO he was sent by the university 
to lay vaiuolis.letters, touching sultsidies for 
the now diviti)ity schools and ot lier buildincs 
at 0-\fol^,, before a general ehH]>terof his order 
at Northampton, ' Tie was selected to preach 
ladbre th0’,e9titici1, and on his motion a vote 
of thanks -^s returned to John Wlielham- 
stod, abbot ^ Albans, ns the cliief bene- 
factor ttl^'ifeeC.Ond founder of Gloucester 
Hull. ; Ih'- rOoog'nition of Kirton’s serviees 
the chapte r-appointed him a visitor of the j 
Bouediewh^lt^bhastcries, and reipicHttal the | 
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chancellor of the university to grant him a 
D.D, dogreo. 

In 1437 lie iiecoiiipuniod Paul Norreys, 
principal of University llnll, Oxford, to the 
council of Ihivsle. Jiotli seem to have l)ceu 
cit(‘d to ap])eiir tlnne before Eugenius IV, on 
suspicion oflieresv, but the influence of Hum-' 
pbrey, duke of t iloucoster, uiul liitters IVuiu 
their university enabled them to exculjHite 
tlu*ins(‘lv(?s. After having been a monk of 
Westminster thirty-st>v(‘n years, Kirton was 
elected abbot between 27 May and 20 Aug. 
1440 . Tie resigiuRl the post twenty-iwo 
years later (1 l() 2 ), probably on account of in- 
creasing agi^ niid inlirinities, but received till 
his d(‘ath (Octolxn' MOO) an annual pension of 
two hundred nuirks. Ills oratory is spoken 
of us reniarkabb*. T lis tomb in St. Andrew’s 
Chapel, West minster Abbey, formed part of 
a screcifi whieli Kirton himself had caused to 
l)(i orriament(‘d Mvith carved birds, flowers, 
andchernhiin,and witli tliearms, devices, and 
mottoes of I lie nohilily/ but tomb and screen 
havti long disaj)])eared. 

|I>art's History (»f Wistniinster Abbey, eda 
172.*), vol. ii, p. .\x\v; Wiilmoro’s History of the 
Church of St. Hcl<‘r s, Westrniustcr, p. 114; Dug- 
(lakfs Monast lS17,ii. 27t>; Wood’s History 
of tlu’ University of O.xford (Giil(di),i. 587 : Neale 
and Ib’ciyloy's History of Westminster Abbev> i. 
1)0.] ‘ ‘ ‘ K. T. a 

KIR WAN, FH ANCIS (ir ,80 ^ 1061 > 
bisliop of Killala, the sou of Matthew Kit- 
wan andJiiliana J^yiudi, was born atdalway 
in and educated tln*ri^ at a school kept 

by his maternal unch;, Arthur Lynch. He 
afl(‘rwards 'studied at Idshon, and was or- 
dained priest in Irtdand in ItH l, Next year 
lie went to l'ranc(‘, and taugld pliilosopliy 
at l)i('])pe. 11 (‘ rrtu rued to Ireland in H »20 

with a eoin mission as \ icar-generul from 
E!oren(X‘ (Jonrv, arclibisliop of I'linin, and 
remained in cliarge of liis diocese for nim^ 
j'oars, during' which lie laboured incrjssaiitly, 
nut only in thii more settled di.strict-:, but in 
tlio Avild ('’onnaught mountains and in the 
uceanie islands, lie was often ac<*oin])aiued 
by jesuits, and fiecaim' nmcli attached to the 
^ocii'ty. Oonry <lied in I(i 2 ^b but his suc- 
C(LS 8 or, iMalaeliy ( )’(^huHdy, retained Kirwan 
as his A'icar. Tn l(>o 7 or 1038 he Ave^it 
again to France, spending some time at: 
Hennes, Rouen, ami Catm, and at l^iris, 
where he be(‘.‘iim‘ inliniate Avith St. Vincent 
do Haul, hut he did not esca])e abuse frt»m 
some Irisli stmhmt.s, Avhoin lie vainly eu- 
deavourtid to organise for a mission to their 
oAvn country. The wo/o was 

genuine in liis mout h, hut ewen in his own 
dos])ito lie AVas con.st'crated bisljop of Killala 
lit St, Lazaire ou 7 May 1 ( 515 . Thirteen 

q2 
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bishops, fifteen abbots, and thirty doctors of reconciled. Finding many gamblers among 
the Sorbonne won*, present. Kirwan’s books the priests, Kirwan ordered them to restore 
and altar furniture werc^ captured by pirates, all t hey had won, at the same time forbidding 
but he himself reached Ireland safely and other winners to make restitution to them, 
made Ins way to Kilkenny, where Kinucciiii His o])ponents respected him, his people loved 
w’'as then resident as nuncio, and took pos- • him, and he made friends whereyer he went. 


session of his own see on 5 Oct. 1040. He 
joined Rinnccini in rejecting (Irmonde’s peace 
(June 1640), whicli left the future position 
of the Roman catholics mainly dependmit 
on the king's will ; but in the nuncio’s later 
struggle with the supreme council — virl iially 
one between the Ui'ltic? and the Anglo-Irish 
party — ho sided with the latter and with 
Archbishop Do Ihirgo of 4’uam, avIio during 
the interdict forced a ]>assage tlirough tlie 
roof of (lie collegialo church at (Jalway, Sand 
himself, witli the Ri^lio]) of Killala, cede- ; 
brated mass 1 luM’e ’ nil x coot xi, ht 

Irelandy Kngl. trausl. p. 40S). Kirwan was , 
afterwards sorry for his resistance to papal 
or quasi-papal atit.horit y, and su<‘d Idr abso- - 
lutiou, which was readily given (CAru)rx\L 
Mo.ttAIsr, Spirilvijiiun O.svye/vVv^vc, ii. 17d). He : 
took an active part in tlie last strugglesof ^ 
the Irish in Connaught, and in the abor- 
tive negotiatioiis with tin* Duke of Lorraine : 
(PoXOB, Miidirir dJrt'rsrr^ Paris, lOd.i), and ! 
was on intimate ((‘rms with Clunricardt‘. I le ! 
also worked in his own diocese from 1649 1 
to 1662, in which year he bc'came a, fugitive, 
aEd und(jrweiit great hardsliijis. h'earing to 
bring trouble on tbo.s(^ Avho shellf'n d l)im, 
ho surrendered in 1664, and alL.n* fVuirtnmi 
months’ iiiipi'isoumcTit \vas allowed to i’(‘tire 
to Franco. readied Xantes in August 

1666, and s])ent the remainder of liis life in 
Brittany, where charitable ]j*»o])le, a ml e\eii 
the provincial slates, ])rovid<‘d idr tlio frisli 
exile-S. He died at Rennes on 27 Aug. I()61, 
and w^as bnri<"d with gr(‘at. ponij) in tJifj 
je.suit cbnrcli tlu're, hn\irig bisni allowed to 
enrol himself in the societ y when at the point 
of death. His relics we?*e long }i(‘li«’ved to 
have Avorked miradt^s, 

Kirwan was a thorough ascetic, never 
sparing himself either in purse or ]>erson, 
and self-condemned to the scourge and the 
honsehair shirt , but cheerful a ml ])leasant 
nov’^ertheless. I lo loved to make peac<' among 
those committed to his charge, and some of 
his awards show considerable humour. A 
man who had put uAvay his wife calh'd uprui 
the bishop to confirm the arrangement, but 
Kirwan found her innocent, anti ordt red him 
to take her back on pai?i of eternal damna- 
tion. H can,' said the man, Hiear the llaino.s 
of lull better than my wife’s company.' i 
The bishop told him to begin by putting ; 
his hand into the candle ; but a ftnv seconds j 
of this foretaste sufUced, and the conj)le were i 


(A life of Kirwan by his nephew. John Lyneh, 
arrh<lca(?on of Tuain, and aut hor of Cambrensis 
j Kv(‘rsus, was publisliod at St, Halo in 
j under tlie title of I'ii antistitis Icon, &c. This 
' was ro]>rinted at Rublin in 1848, with a trans- 
Jiiiio7i and notes by lh<‘ Rev. C. P. Meehan, who 
jUiblislicil a sceorul lulition (much improved) in 
I 1 881. S(‘o:ils() 71 ( ?nntt‘ni)ioriirv Hist, of AlUfirs in 
Jrt4aml,aiul a Hist . (»f the Lon fulc ration and War 
in Jrcland, both edited by Mr, .1. T. Gilbert, and 
' the three books mentioned above.] K. B-n. 

KIRWAN, ( ) W E X (V/. 1 80:i), Irish rebel , 
was a t?nlor by trade, resident in Plunket 
Stret.t, Dubliii. lie joined the conspiracy 
of Rnbort Emnu‘l, and was employed in 
th(' niaiin tact lire of aramnnitioii. Kirwan 
W 71 S specially attiich(*d to the Patrick Street 
dtq)6i of arms, the sudden explosion at which 
place on !<> July 1803 precipitated the iu- 
surrc'ction. On the evening of 23 July Kir- 
wan’s residmice was us(k 1 as a muster^place 
for u large party of rebels. A little before 
nine o’ldoclc in the tnoning Kirwan, attired 
in a green uniform, took uj) a position out- 
side his door to watch for the rocket which 
was lo announce the rising. On its appear- 
I an<*e lu^ summoned the men waiting in his 
: house, and led them witli a pike on his 
■ shoulder down l^liinket Street into Thomas 
i Street. After his dejiarture liis house was 
I used as a rofri^sliment-place for another body 
of rebids. Ivirwan was denounced by a neigh- 
bour, and arrested immediately after the 
rising. He was tried bedbre Mr. Baron George 
on I Ht‘ was eloquently defended by 

Onrran, but I lie fwddence against him wbis 
eomdusive, and bo was found guilty and 
f^vccntfd on 3 Sept. 1803. ^ 

1 Maddtufs UriitiA Irishmon, 3rd ser. vol. iii.; 

; Hilurni.iii Magazine fur 1803; Trial of Owou 
; Kirwan, in Ilowoll’s State Trials, vol. xxvHi.] 

KIRWAN, RICH ARB (1733-^1812), 
(du>mist and natural pliilosophor^ was the 
s(M*ond son of Martin Kirwan, csq.^ of Cregg, 

! CO. Gal way, Iridand, by his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Patric k Fnmcli, esq., of CloughbaJly- 
rnore^in l liii same county, where h;^ was born 
in 1733 and lirought up until father’s 
death in 1741. He was sent to Poictiers 
to complete liis education, and ;read. 
eagerly. The death of his 
caused him poignant grief, Re.-^nWrecl tlie 
Jesuit novitiate at St. Omer but 

quitted it and returned to 
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wlien, liis elder brother havitig been killed in the Edinburgh Royal Society and of a num- 
a duel, he catue into possession of the family her of foreign academies; and the university 
estates. He was then (as described by Lady of Dublin conferred upon him in 1794 ail 
.Morgan from her father’s recollections) ‘a honorary degree of IjL.l). A baronetcy 
tall, elegant, comely young man,’ given to ofler<;d l,o him bv l.ord (yostlcreagh was 

* ' - 1 _ K-.I. I V . t 


inf erlarding his discourse with foreign idioms. 

Thi^ morning after his inaiTiage, in February 
J707, with a daughter of Hir Tliomas Blake 
of Menlo, CO. (Jalway, he was tlirown info 
])rison for her debts. Yet tliey liv^ed ha])])ily 
together for eiglit years, chiefly at Menlo, 
where Mrs. Kirwan died in 1707), leavingtwo j controversy, 
daughters, of whom tlie eldt r married i^iord 
Triinleatcn, the second Colonel llil], lii 
1766 Kirwan, having confonnofl to tlie esfa- 
))lished church, was called to tlie Irish bar, 
but threw up practice after two y(*ars, and 
jiursued scientitic studiiis in London, ev- 
changed for Creek at (h‘t‘gg in 1770. lie 
resided in London from 1777 to 17-^7, ami 
becanieknownto Pries(l(.‘y,Ciive!idisli, I >(irkt», 
and l.[orno Tooke.. Ih? eorresjinmh'd witli 
all the mvants of Fiirojie ; liis \\^‘(lm‘.<i*day 
evenings in .Newman Stn^-t wc'rc^ (lie resnrf 
of strangers of distinct ion ; the khnpn\ss 
Catherine of Jliissia seal liim her portrait. 

Ills library, despatched from ( !al way to Lon-* 
don on 5 Sept. 1780, was ca])lured by an i 
American privateer, bdeeti'd a lei low of the | 

Ivoyai Society on U-1 Feb. 1780, ]u^ received I 


declined ; but lie bore the honorary title of 
inspector-general of his majesty’s mines in 
Ireland. 

Kirwan's criticism In 1707 of the Ilut- 
toiiian theory of the earth (7WinA. U. Irish 
Acad, vi. involved him in a heated 

riie ])nl)licat[on of his ‘ Ceo- 
I logieal kJssays ’ (Jjondon, 1709), delayed by 
I fhe Irisli rtihellion, was anticipated by the 
appearance of a (.hnanan version. ^ An Essay 
n the Analysi.s of Mineral Waters ’( 1799) 

I indicatiMl valualile methods and contained 
miieli usr’ful informaf lie wrote instruc- 
tively la'sides oil snbjf^cts connected with 
milling, hleacliing, and the cliemistry of soils, 
and was consiilti^d as a weatlier-propliet by 
half file Jarmens in Ireland. IlisCLogick* 
(2 vols. Ia^ikIoij, I8()V) and ^ Metupliysicnl 
Essays ^ ( ISl 1 ) had lift It* success. 

An accomjdishtMl linguist,;! hri 11 iant talker, 
ami an jidept in Italian music, he indulged 
as he grew old in soim* minor oddities, readily 
permitted to the ^ Ne.st()r of English che- 
mistry.’ l^A^en in irourts of jiist ico or at vice- 
regal levees lie wore a. slouched hat as a jrro- 


the Copley medal in 1782 for a series ofje.aution against cold; rect^iviid hia friends, 
papers on chemical ailhiify (Phil. yVv/y/A-. j sunnm.*r and winter, extended (>n a couch 
vois. Ixxi-Ixxiii. ), ])roniptly franslaled. info j before a blazing tire ; and, owing to a woak- 
(xennan by Cr<dl. His ‘ EleiiKnits of Mine- j m*ss nf the throat, always ufe alone, his diet 
ralogy’ (London, 178t; 2ird islition, 1 .hIO) ; consist ing of liam atid milk. Flics were his 
was the first systmuatie 1 realist* on the sub- ; (‘sptaMjil aversion ; be k‘*pt a pet eagle, and 
ject in' .English, and was tninslatctl into ! was attenih'd hy Bi.x large dogs, lie was a 
French, German, and Itussian. ‘ An lilsfi- ^ good landlord and phi losojihicalJy indifferent 
mate of the Temperatures of l>ifl'eren1 Lati- ; to momy. A Unitarian fV>rin of belief was 
tudes’ (Loudon, 17>^7) was dt'signed it) pave finally adopttal liy liim, and he spent much 
the way for a theory of winds. As tin* re- ' lime in scriptural study. He tiled, as the cqn- 
proseutativo work of the Stahlian st^hool, Kir- • setjutnree of ‘ starving out ’ a cohl, on J June 
waa’a colcbratod^ Essay on Phlogisl on ’ { Tjon- : 18I2, in liis seventy-ninth year, eind was 
don, 1787) WHS translated into Freiudi in 1 788 buried in S(. (Teorgt*’s Chnn'li, I.t>wer Temple 
by Madame Lavoisier, with adverse coni men- I Street, Dublin. Hetw(*en ]7hH and 1808 
laries by Lavoisier, Monge, Hertliolh*t, and | bn e<.)ntribuled thirty-eiglit nunnoirs to the 
He Morveau. Kirwan replied in a second i ^Ti’ansactioiivs’ of tin* Koyal Iris 


klnglish edition (1789), but in 1701 canditlly ! coiitrovertt^d in 1781 sonu 
acknowledged hiS' conversion to tln^ vii.*ws of, results { IViil. y'nois, Ixxiv 


his opponents, 

Delicate health compelling a nmn* retired 
life, ha settled in 178/ at No. f) Cavendish 
I tow, Dublin, joined tlie 1 loyal Irisli Aca- 
demy^ and became in 1790 its president . He 
presided as well over the Dublin Idbrary and 
CKinyaioian’ Societies, A gold medal was 
voted tp hini by the Royal Dublin Society in 
acknowledgment of his services in pi’oenring 

the Le^koykil cabinet of minerals for llu*ir a good likeness nf hinn an 
museniWitindhis portrait by Hamilton hangs also painted by (’nimndord 
in lie was a member ofj of him in the Dublin Library. 


isli Academy; 
of (’avendish’s 
1 51, 178 ) ; and 


I ])res(*nted to the lh)yal Socit'ty in 1786 
: marlcs oji Specific tii'avities’ i?*/}. Ixxv. 267) 

, and MOxpfTimenIs on Ifejiatic Air* (iVi.lxxvi.. 

! ] 18), the latter includiMb in an Italian trans- 
la(.i(»n, among Aim)n*fti’s M)yuiscoli Seelti’ 

: (x. 40, Milan, 1787). Several of his essays' 

, on chemical subjects \v(*re rcprodiicod in Ger- 
man ill (-reirs ^Annaleu’ (vols. i. and u., 

! 18001. Tlie If oval Irish AcHd#*my possesses 

d his portrait was, 
riiere is a bust 
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I I’roc. K. Irish Acad. vol. iv. App. No. viii. 
p. lxx.Yi, 1850 (Michael Donovan)* ib. p. '181 
(J’ickells); Philosophical Mag. 1802, xir. 853 
(portrait prefixed to volume); (rent. Mag. vol. 
lxxxii.pt. i. p. 669; Ann. Iteg. 1812, p. 177; 
Thomson’.s Hist. R. Society, p. 483; TliouiHon’s 
liist. of Chemistry, 1831, ii. 137 ; Cuviers Hist, 
ties Sciences, v. 46 ; IN>ggenilorll’s Hiog. Lit. 
Handworterbuch ; Watt’s Pibl. Brit.] 

A. M. C. 

KIKWAN, HTMPiniX (>J. l(i02M, 

bisliop of Clonfort, a native of (Jalway, wa.s 
educated partly at. Oxfunl and partly at 
Paris. Conforming to iho prolcstaiit reli- 
gion lie was, ap])urently while ‘a sliuhait 
resident at U.vford,’ a])pointed arelideacoii of 
Annaglulown in lo5S. On loA]iril loTBlie 
was, on the n-eonunemla1 ion of iSir W illiam 
Pilzwilliani. advanced to the sre of Kil- 
luacduagh, of wliich lie as the fir.st ])rotes- 
tnnt bisliop. lliscondnrt gi\ ing sal i.-ifaidion | 
to tlie government, he was, on tlu^ recom- : 
mendation of l.ior(l Arthur <irey, translated : 
to the bisho]»ric of (Jlonfert on 21 Alay loS2, | 
and on 15 July 1585 lie was jihieed on a ! 
comnilssiou for comjiouuding witli tlie land- I 
owners iu (/onnaught and Thoniond for a 
certain rent in lieu of the uncertain cess 
accustomed to be pahl by them to the crown. 
In 1587, 1588, 1597, and 1590 In- was one 
of the commissioners of martial affuirs in 
Oonuanght. On 20 Oct . 1002 Kolaud Lynch, 
bishop of Kilmacduagh, was ajijiointt'd to 
the see of Cloiifert in cononrtif/fou. from 
which it seems likely that Kirwan died iu 
that or the preceding year. 

[Ware’s Bi.sliops, ed. Harris; Cofton’.s leisti 
Kftcl. Hib. ; (.'al. State T'apers, Ireland; (Jal. 
Plants, Eliz. ; Brady's IrLh Iu furinal ion.] 

R. D. 

KIRWAN, WAT/FFd! HL A Kl] ( 1 75 1- 
1805), dean of Kilhila, Ava.s born at ( iortbu, 
CO. dal way. in 1754. fli-s father being a 
Cornan CJitbolic, he was .sent for <-d neat ion 
in early youth to the je.suit colh'gt' at St. 
Omer, At tin* age of S(>venteen In* went to 
St. Croix in tJieWh.'st Indies, along witli a rela- 
tive who had large projierty in that isl.ind. 
The climate did not suit him, the cnielty 
which he •witnessed disgirsted him, and after 
six yenr.s’ re.sidem.-e he retiirued to Kiirope, ^ 
and went to the university of 1 , on vain, where | 
ho look orders, and wa.s appointed |)rofe.s.sor of | 
natural and moral philosophy. In 1 778 he 
became ebapluiu to the Xeapolilan ambassa- 
flor at the Briti.sb court, and tin; eloij nonce of 
Ibe .sermons wliicb he yireaehed in l.ondon 
in this cajiacilv attracted marki'd attention. , 
In I 787 he h‘ft till.' Uotuaii catholic church, j 
and on 21 .1 iine of that year pri'ached lii.s first | 


sermon to a protestant congre^tion in St. 
lVtcr’.s (’liurcn, Dublin, where forsomi^ lime 
he continued to ofliciate every Siinday, im- 
mediately taking rank us a, pulpit orator of 
singular power. His services were eagc'vly 
soaglit for charity sermons, and !the churclu;.* 

I in which he preached had to be defendi*d 
j against tin* pres.suro of the. crowds By guards 
I and ]ialisade.s. It. was not uncommon for 
collections amounting to 1,{)(K)/. or 1,200/. 
to ho 1 alien up oil .such occasions, jewellery 
and gold watches being frequently laid Upon 
the plates. In 1789 Ivirwan was collated 
by tlie .\rclibisliop of Dublin to the prebend 
I of llowtii, and wti.s in the sumo year pre- 
I fenc'd 1.0 the livingofSt, Nicholas Without, 
in the city of Dublin. Tn 1800 he was ap- 
])ointed dean of Killala. He died at his house, 
I Mount Pleasant, near Dublin, on 27 Oct. 
J sOo. 1 i is wife,WiIliclmina, youngest daugh- 
ter of ( Joihlard Uieliard.s oft Jrange, co- Wex- 
ford, whom he had inurri(-;d 22 Sept. 1798, 
survived Jiim, with two soirs — one of whom, 
.\iilony la. Touche Kirwan, became after- 
wards dean ofLimerick — and two daughters. 
Jlis widow wa.s granted by the crown a pen- 
sion of ;’»00/. per annum for life, with rever- 
sion to her daughters. 

A volume of Kirwan’s sermons was puh- 
li.<hed posthumously, London, 1810. 

[Memoir prefixed to 8eT*mon,s.J ' T. IL 

KITCHIN, <t/irf.s Ditxstav, ANTHONY, 
( 1 177-1 5(>o), bi.sIio}) of IJandaff, born in 
1477, was a Denedictine monk of Westmin- 
st«*r, who .st udied at (Houeester (now Worce.s- 
ler) College, a college built originally for 
DeiKslictine m.n ice.s. He graduated at O.v- 
ford P>. I), in 1525 and D.D. in 1538^ ' In 
1520 he was made jn-ior of Gloucester Col- 
lege (SCI* Foxn, yii f/i find Mon. V. ^3).' , In 
15.‘»() Jn^ Avas appointed abbot of Eyhshara, 
Oxford, and as abbot w’as a signatory to 
the. king’s sn|)renmc‘y (1534) and', -to. the 
art icle.sof lo-Ki. On the dissoltttioii of the 
lesser monasteries he, together With eight 
inonks, surrenderi'fl hi.s abbacy, 4 Dec; 1539, 
recei\ ing a. pension of 133/. 0#, ’with the 
i promise of a heneficc* and cure. •He'waisf also 
ajipointcd king’s chaplain, and kild45 bishop 
of I. la nda If. The oath lie tOOlc- OU his oon- 
finiialiou contains the fullest: JjfOS^fBlo I’o- 
iiuiicialiou of the papal SuprenwfcC!^ 

Crn/uncr, p. 1 87). He clung to hii.bisKopric 
llirough all changes, n,nd wastef^nj^'^^duced 
it from one of tlie wealtluest 
poorest ,«ees. He did hoinagO tb 
coronation, displayed zeal enougli'to. .Burn a 
martyr ( I<’o\k, \ i.*010), and 'wqjt' btiitf.of the 
commi.ssioners who sat on .lloop^.^^A.1 tin*, 
accos.sion of Elizabeth .bO 
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heiii”- the only papist bishop who took the 
oatli of supremacy, although he had dissented 
in the House of Lords from all the acts of 
resti t utioii and reformation. lie was included 
iiy Elizabeth in the two commissions which 
nIio drew for tlie consecration of Parker, 
but owifig perhaps to pressure from Punner 
lie certainiy did not act. Ko bishop cuu.se- 
ipienlly tohk part in the ceremony, a fa<*t 
NN'liich gave rise to the great coulrovtirsy as 
to the validity of Engli.sh ordinat ion.s. It 
was in connection with l.hiscontroveivy tliat 
the Nag^s Head stoiy was inv'cnled. Ac- 
cording to the later form of (hi.s fiible. Kit- 
chin WAS present at the dinner at the Nag’s 
Head tavern on the day of tlie coulinuatiun 
of Parker, 9 Doc. and was in vain im- 
portuned by Scory and t he rc.st to coii.se<rrate 
him and other bisliops-cha-t . Kiichin died 
• 51 Oct. and was buiit.'d In the imrisli 

church of Mutlieruo, Alomiumthshire. 

His name appears as Dun.slan op to the 
time of his election a.s bi.sliop ; after that 
event ns Khcliin. 

[Strype’s Cramner, Annuls, *Mo(noi’ial.‘>, and 
Parker; Foxe’s Acts and Meo.luc. rit.; (Jxt'onl 
Kogistors ; Dngilalf's JMun. Anglic, vol. iii. ; 
tstato Papers, Dum. 1660, p. I Pl, iliid. Hen. VI il, 
iv. 17,625 Godwin, PoPriesulibns Anglia; (makes 
Kitc'hin Cnimahr. Acad. Ahunmi.s); Wooil’s Atli. 
Oxon. 5 he Neve ; Barnet; Fuller; Laii.sitowiio 
.IIS. 981, fbl. 15 ; Cotton. MSS. Vit. ex. 02-1 OO.J 

W. .\. S. 

KITCHINER, WILLIAM, M.]).( 177r.r- 
1837), luiscellanoous writer, was probably 
born at Beaufort Building.s, Strand, London, 
in 1775. Ills father, William Kitchiner, 
cam© to London from Ilerlfordsldiv, ami 
hegah 11& as a porter at a coal wharf. By 
trading da a coal morchaut he eventually 
realiaed a fortuno of ahont 2,000/. a yt'ar. 
As a justice of tho peacefor Westminsl'er he 
oceasmnally sat at Bow Street court-house. 
He diedat^eaufort Buildings, Strand, J.ou- 
don, on. 19 July 1794, and was buried in a 
vault at’, St. Clement Danes' Church, By a 
first wiJb'.ho had a daughter, b,>' a s(!coud an 
only son {Gmt, Mag. July 1794, p. (>78). 
'I’he sOn .was educated at Eton, and (ddained 
the degredc>fM,D. from Glasgow. He tln*re- 
fore cduld not practise in London; but hav- 
ing inherited a handsome competence from 
his fa|^(6^, he was independent of Jii.s prol’c.s- 
.sioiifd^bted himself to .science, and showed 
Jiospitidlifey to a circle of friends disting uished 
for wad learning. 

Tnoj^gh’^i^wfiys an epicure, he was r('gidar 
audoyi^h,4i^^^®“® in his habits, (k)nvinced 
lliafc'fchislh^Jtili depends to a great extent on 
i he pf^^^^fepdration of the food, lie experi- 
mcuftyi^ij^Ojiijiory in his own house, being 
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aided in his work by Henry Oaborhe, who W'as 
cook to Sir Jo.sepb Banks, fl.o soon attained 
to a cimside.niblo culinary akill. His lunches, 
to which only a few were admitted, wCrdv' 
far famed, lli.s dinners were condflOted,-; , 
with much cereunmy, and no guest was ad^Vr 
j mitted after the hour fixed. (In Tuesday^ 
j evenings he ht'ld conversii/.ione.s from seven, .. 

; to eleven. Among tin- nio.st freimeut gue,sts ; 
at thes(j giithcring.s were ( 'InivU's Kemlue and’ 
Kitchiner's most intimaie friend, Dr. Jo.hn 
' HaslHm [<j. v. ( 11 is g;i,sli'onomic experience 

* he embodied in a Avork entitled ‘Apicius 
; l{edi\ ivus, or the (.’ookV (,) nude,’ which not 
I only t rented of delicacies, but also gave in- 
^ .'I ructions in economical housekeeping. He 
I likewise .st ndied opt ic.s, and wrote ‘An Essay 
! on the size host adajiled fin* Achromatic,, 
(ll!i.s.ses, with Hints to Ojitlcians and Ama- 
teurs of .V.slronmnical Studies on the cou- 
strnetion and u.so ol 'l'eles(!ope.s ’ {Phil. Mag. 

1 I h, X I V i . 1 22 V). H e ha d u 1 a st e for m usic, , 
played jind sang with cnnsiderablc feeding,. ; 
and collocic.d witli can' a library of iimim- ' 
script and jninttsl music,. On 2(5 Feb. 1837 ; 
he dined witli his frit nd .lohn Braham ,atv ’. 
()9 Bakc'r Slri-t t. On returning to Ills re - .".,,4 
sidence. Id Warren St reel , Fitzroy Square, ho 
wa.s attacked with .sjaisms of the heart, and 
died early on tlie morning of 27 Fell. He', ' 
was buried in tlie church of St, ClemlBlit ‘ 
Dunes. On 2 A ng. 1799 In; married Mies 
< train ; hy her he liad no cliildreii, and a sepa- 
ration took ]ila(;e. A natural son, who was 
educated at (.kiuiliridge, inlierilcd tlie bulk of 
his property. 

Kitchiuer’.swriting.sare : 1. ‘A Companion, 
to the 'felcscojic,’ bsll. 2. ‘Practical Ob- 
servations on Tele.scopes, Opera-glasses, and 
Spectacle.s,’ iJSlo; drd edit. l)''J8. d. ‘ Api- 
eiiis Ketlivivns, or the Cook’.s Oracle, being 
.six liniidrcd receipts, the ie.«nlt of actual 
exjieriments instituted in tlie kitchen of a 
physician, comprising a culinary code for 
the rational ejiicure,’ lr!l7. Tlie drd edition 
i.s ent.itled ‘Tlie (kiok’s Oracle;’ 7th edit.- 
1827. 4. ‘Peptic Precopt,'. to prevent and 

reliovo ladigcst ion,’ 1821 , •Observations;- 
on Vocal Music and Singing,’ 1821. f). ‘The\ 
Pleasiin* of IMuking a NN ill,’ 1822. 7. ‘Thov 
Art ol luvigorat ing and Prolonging Life by|> 
I’ood, ( !lutli(!.s, .\ ir, Kxerci.se, NV ine, Sleepj^” 
tVc., 1822, four edit ions. 8. ‘ Loyal, National,.': 
and Sea Songs of I'inglaiid, Selected irOax( 
original mannscript.s and I'arly printed (Sopieti;,! 
in the lihrarv of W. Kitchiner,’ 1832. 
printed in ‘ .Songs of the latc.f'harles DihdiOil,V 
1850, A])]». pp. 275 .dl l. 9, ‘ A brief Membil?;, 
of (diaries l)ibdin,with souie Documents sut^ 7 
jilitid by Mrs. Lovat Ashe,’ 182d. 10. ‘Tb©> 

F<*ouomy of the Eyes, Precepts fo? the.Xm- 
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provcment and Preservation of 1 lie Sight, j 
and what Spectacles are best calculated for 
the Eyes, and an Account of the Pancvatic 
Magnifier.' Part ii., ' (.)f Telescopes ; being 
the jresult of thirty years’ experience wdth 
fifty-ojio Telescopes in the jiossession of 
W. Kitchiuer,’ i824--fi. il. ‘The House- 


end, where be died in 3811. Besides couiri- 
buting TO the ‘Memoirs’ of the Tjondon 
Medical Society and other medical journals, 
he wrote: 1. ‘An Essay bn the Recovery of 
the Apparently l)oad,’8vo, London, 1788* to 
which the silver medal of the Humane So- 
ciety was adjudged. 2. ‘Essays and Oh- 


keeper’s Ledger; a Plan of Ivecping Aecounts 
of tne Expenses of Hoiiselieeping. To which 
is added Tom Thrift’s Essay on the Ph?asuro 
of Early Rising,’ 182.). 12. ‘The Traveller’s 
Oracle, or Maxims for Locomot ion,’ 1827. 

13. ‘The Horse and Carriage Keeper’s ( trade. 
By John .lerv i.s. Revi.sed by W. Kitchiner. 
Being I’art 2 of the Truveller’.s Oracle,’ 1827. 

14. ‘The ilnii.sckeeper’s Orudt*, containing 

a system of Curving, tin* Art of .Managing 
Servant.s, and the Economist and l‘]piciin>’s 
Calendar,’ 1829. 15. ‘The Shilling Kil- 

chiner,’ I8t!l. 

[Rout. M:ig. pt. ii. .'^uppl. p. 1190, ^r.av 

1827, pt. i. pn. 470-2; .tohii Hull -Mag. Angnsf 
1824, pp. .02 <3; .rcrtlan'.s Men I li.ive Knouii, 
pp. 282 -7 ; Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 1820, 
pp. 20-32.] (Jr. (': 15. 

^KITCHTNGMAN, .!( )1 IN (17 10 ?- 
1781 ), paint<'r, was a. pupil at .Shiphy’s draw- 
ing scliool and aflerward.s at tlu- Royal Aca- j 
demy, and Avas awarded .several j)remimns ! 
by t)ie Society of .\rts ; he exhihited minia- ; 
tures with the I'rce Socii'ty from ]7<lt) to 
1708, and from 1770 wa.'^ a coiisl ant cont ri- i 
bntor to tin' vVcarlcmy cxhiliif ions, sending*, 
bosides ]>ortraits, licurc-suliijccl s and sra- 
t)iec(‘s. fii.s ^ and Oo^/a sulijcrt from 

3lu(dc(Mizi(''s ‘ Man of Jo'clin^’,’ cxliiliitinl in 
1770 , xvas inoz/olint od on a scab^ ]>y 

II. Kin^.slinrv, ainl a set of four ]>icl nivs re- 

S ^es(^^^in^J;’ tho bnildini:', cliasi*, unlading, and 
issolution of a cnltcr, wliiclj aj>poared at 
tin? Academy in tin.' Ia<(: ynar of bis Jife, was 
well engraved liylb T. Poiuicy [(p \ . |; liis])<)r~ 
traits of IVfrs. Klizabctli farter, Mr, AFacklin 
as Sbylqek, and Mrs. ^alcs as Alicia in ‘Jane 
Whore’ iiavi* also lieon engrav«Ml. Kitching- 
mau was fond of boat ing, and in 1777 won 
the Diike^i^f Cuinberbnnrs (*n]> in the annual 
sailing malcb on the Tlianies. Unmarried 
when vi‘rv young, but soon si.'paraled from 
his wifoaiid fell into inteniperatt^ Jialfil.s. Ho 
died in King Strei^t. f ovent (Jardfui, '‘JS J)ec. 
I78L ICdward.s sp(..i.]<s of liini as a minia- i 
turistof good ahilitii's. I 

[Edwards’s .AntMRloti’S of Paint cr.s ; l?(*flgrave’s ! 
of Artist.*^ ; (Jraves'.s Piet, of .\rfist.s, 1700- | 
1880; Koj'al Acadtuny ( 4ilaloguc.s. ] j 

1\ .^1. O’D. I 

KITE, CllAREE.S (,/. ls]|), medical ! 
writer, Avas a memh(?r of I lie cor])nrat ion of i 
surgeons in Loiulon, aiul practised u( Graves- ' 


serviition.s, Physiological and Medical, on tlu^ 
Submersion of Anltnals, and on the Re.sin 
of t he Acoroides Resinifera, or Yellow Resin 
j of Rotuny Bay. . . . Select Histories of ])i.s- 
1 oases. . . . ('M etcorologicnl Tables,’ &Cw), 8v'0, 
; London, 1795, 

i [Watt's Ribl. Brit., ; Keuse'.s .Alphabetical Reg. 
of Authors. 1 G. G. 

i KITE, .lOHN ()/. 1537), successively 
archbisliop of Armagh and bishop of Carlisle, 
Avas a native of London, and, according to 
VVooil, receiA’ed liis education in the uni- 
versity of Oxford, ‘but in what house, or 
AA'hat degrei‘3 ho took, it ap])ears not’ (Atheyufi 
0.r»n. cd. Bliss, ii. 7.17), It is mtich more 
probable, however, that Jte is the ,Tohn Kite 
Avho Avas educated at Eton, and thence elected 
to King’s t/ullego, Cambridge, in 1480 (CoT.,r:, 
7//.V/. Ilf King's Coll. i. 9.3). After taking 
holv orders he became rector of Harlington. 
Middl fisex, and on resigning that benefice 
in 1.510 AA'as admitted to the prebend of 
Stratton in the cliurch of Salisbury, which 
he held till 1517. On 1 March 1510 hexvas 
]>re.se7ited to the church of Weye at,AVey- 
hill, in the' diocese of Winchester 

>>/ Tlcnrg Till. i. 928). He was also a 
])re}KMi(hiry of J'ixeter and sub-dean of the 
king’s cha])el at Westminster (Leland, Col- 
lt‘i‘ianen, i. 472). 

Hy j)roA ision of Pope Leo X in the con- 
.sistory of 24 Oct. 1513 be .was appointed 
archbishop of Armagh. On 15 Nov. 151.5 
he took part in the ceremony of receiving the 
cjirdinal’s hat sent, to Wolsey <SV. 

ll/'nrg J'lJI, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 1153). -In 1516 
Im came to England by the kin^S STOcial 
command, attended the Princess Mary’s 
i chi'istening, 2 1 Feh. 1516 (*A, p. 1673), and 
! AV'u.s granted 20 Sept, following: a writ of 
protection for himself and his see during his 
absence (//>. p. 2.375). in Februaiy 1518 he 
\va.s ,st!nt Avith John Bourchier, lord-Bemers 
[c|. A'.J, on a .special embassy to Charles V to 
secure peace betAA'cen Spain and . 
and their interesting ad venturesdh-SpsMu are 
recorded in their letters to 'Wqlgeyj^''wluch 
are calendared in the ‘ Letters^ ''(S eC. of 
Henry \’ III ’ (cf. vol. ii. pt. ii. No$^4i^5-6-7, 
4160-1, 421-5, 4436). Ho loft Sjlcti^^sa in 
January 1519, and after visiting; :i^|2h,,^ebas- 
tian arrived in Ijondon on 10 Mai^a of that 
year {ib. vol. iii. j)t. i. Nos. 16-0 
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lie was one of the cleputy-commissioucrs of 

the jewel office, and he was one of the pre- 
lates who, in the same year, accompanied 
Henry VIII and Queen Catherine to the 
‘ Field of the Cloth of Qio\dL.\Rutl.andPaper!i, 
ed. Jordan, p. fiO). Attended by six horse- 
men, he was also present at the meeting be- 
tween Henry and Charles V at (Jravelinea in 
July (Letferfif vol. iii. pt. i. No. 90t>). 

t>n 12 July lo2l he was translatt'd by 
juipal provision from Armagli to the bishop- 
ric of Carlisle. He was permitted to retain 
in the diocese of Armagh two canonries and 
one parochial church of the value of (K)/., and 
was allowed 'to assume the title, of an archi- 
episcopal see. lie accordingly took tlie title 
of archbishop of Thebes m parlihn.c (Hic^nv, 
J-Jjnsccfpal Sucresdiviif i . 1 0-l, 2 1 (j ). Kite ])aid 
tilt' pope for his tran.'^lation 1,790 dii(;at.s, 
which the impoverished .slate of the pupal 
exchequer rendered veiw wehrome (Lef/rrs, 
A'c,, vol. iii. pt. ii. Nos. l ldO, 1177), J'lie 
royal mandate for tin; restitution (o Kile of 
the temporalities of the see of (.’arlish* i.s 
dated 11 Nov. lo2l (Lk Nkvi;, Fasti, (-d. 
Hardy, iii, 240). He also held the living of 
8t. Stephen, Walbi'ook, LomUui, which In* 
re.-iigned in 1634. For the.se jireferinents he 
was largely indebted to the iiitliieucc of 
Wolsoy, ‘ who convei’sed freely with him in 
his prosperity, and a])plied to liiiu for nece.s- 
saries as a faithful frieud in his adversity’ 

( (IvVKifDlsil, Life of Wsjlmi, pp. 119, 140). 
In lo22 he wa-s actively repre.s.sing di-sorders 
on the Scottish border, and ju-oved very ust*- 
ful to the warden, Thomas Fiennes, eighth 
lord Dacrer. Jiis correspondenct> with SVol.sey 
vividly illustrates the distux’hed .stale of the 
border country. Writing on 2o ,lune 1.724, 
he pointed out that he had to make a circuit 
of sixty miles out of t he direct roure in order 
to a void thieves and reach C.’arlisle in .safety. 
In 1524, and again in 1520, he Ava.s one of 
the royal commissioners to treat for peaco 
with the king, of Scotland, In 1529110 .''igned 
an instrumchit approving the reasonableness 
of the king’s scruples concerning hi.s marri- 
age with Catherine of Arragon, and uilvising 
recourstJ to the pope for a speedy <leci.sion 
of the cause (Rymisr, xiv, 301, 405, 

400), On 13 July 1530 he was one of the 
four bishops who, with Cardinal NN'oksey, 
Archbisfeip Warham, and the wjiole peerage 
of signed the bold letter to Pope i 

Clement demanding the king'’,s divorce, : 
He si^^fd the renunciation of the poiie’s ' 
SHpreBi'aCj^bh 15 Feb, 1634, but Ava.s one of ^ 
the prelftti^who, adhering to IjCc, archbisbop 
of Yorkidfj) 1536, opposed the advanced pro- 
posals ;j:iflfadj^;'byr Cranmor and hi.s party in j 
ccinvocdtigMa'^FlKfJMR, Church Hist, bk, v. J 


■ p. 212). During his occupancy of the see 
of Carlisle he made large additions to Itose 

I Castle, the episcopal residence, one of the 
I towers of which i,s .still culled by his name* 
j After ruling pastonillv, and ‘kepyngnohyi 
j Houshold wytli greto Hospitality,’ but suf- 
I fering in later yi'ar.s much ill-heuith, he died 
I in liOmlon on jft June 1537, and was biiried 
j in St epney Church, wIktc a marble slab, still 

■ ext ant, covers his remains, and bears a quaint 
: Fngli.s;!! epitaph (cf. Wi:i:vKH,/''M7/cm//Ar(mM- 

vu-nt.s, p]»..")39-40). J}y hi.s willjdatyd theday 
! before Jus death, he gave directions, which 
Avere disn'gardcd, that his body should be 
buried near t hat oi’ his fat her in !Sl. Margaret’s 
Clmreli, We.st minster. 

I Lelturs niid Paju'rs of Henry VIII, passim; 
Nii'olsoi) aiul lbirn’.s AVesI morlaiKl and (.•unihcr- 
l.iiid, ii. 277 : (’oopor's Alhenm Cantabr. i. 62, 
5.'51 ; (.'otioii’.s Jot'll i Kiel. Hi hern ; Kiddes’s 

Lil'eed' Wol.sey, p. I')! ; Fronde’s DivorceofOathe- 
rineof ,\r.ie.<)ii, p. 1 1 ;{ ; Fuller’s Worthies ; Giins- 
liniaii’.s Four Vears al. tlie (.'ourfc of Henry VIII, 
ii. J (>2, 1 fi 1 , 1 (>.■>, 2.i.> . 5 ; < >od\viii'.s Cat. oflJidiops, 
]>. <;.S2 ; (iodw'iu, Ho Friesnlibus ( IHehaid- 
.s(ui); J.eland’.y Coll(iet,iMe.i, 1 770. ii. a47 ; Jvysons’s 
Kiiviroiis, ii. 0K8 ; Maitl.and’s Loudon, ii. 736; ■ 
N . ■ \ve> > 1 1 r 1 "s I N • | <■ rti »■ i 1 m 1 , i . 0 3 2 ; Pe f<‘y '.s II ousc- 
liold Itonk of’ the I'airl of fsortlniniluirland, p. 
430 ; l;> tuer’s |'’(i;der;i. xiii. 7''>0, xiv. 21, 20, 119, 
30 I, 400, 106, KJ.j; W.ire’s IJishops (Harris),] 

T. C. 

KITTO, J(. HI N (1W)4-1854), author of 
' th«i ‘ I’ietorlal Dihle,’ .son of Johu Kitto, a 
Cortiisli sloneina.'-ojt, ,'ind Fli/.aboth I’icken, 

' AA'as horn at Plymouth on 4 Deic. IHOL He 
Ava.sa .si<*kly lad, caring for not hing but. hooks. 

! DctAveeii his <‘ighth and eleventh years he 
; Ava.s at four diO'ereut Plymouth .scliools, and 
i had no other .schooling. In It? 14 he wfis 
taken by hi.s father to a.ssi.st him at his trade. 
On l.‘> Feb. 1^17, Avhilo carrying slato.s up a 
high ladder, he fell a distance of thirty-five 
feet, and Ava.s (henetiforth .stone-deaf. Ileing 
now niitit for Avork, he Avas left to spend his 
time as he jiloased, and dtjvoted himself to 
reading, .sdling scrap.s of old iron, and paint- 
ing children’.s pictures and .shop-labels to pro- , 
cure pencoto buy hook.s. On 15 Nov. 1819 h® ’ 
Ava.s sent to the, Avorkhou.se, Avherc he was 8©^’ 
to Ic.'irn .shocinaking. In NoA'eniber 1821 he 
AA’as apprenticed to a Plymouth shoemaker 
named Dowden, who treated him badly, and 
in May 1 S22he Ava.s taken back into the work*? 
house. In J Illy 1 823 some gent lomen became 
interested in hi.s ea.se. made provision for bis 
sup]>orl, and obtained ])ermi,ssion for him to 
read in the puhlic library. In 1824 Mr. A. NF. 
CroA'cs, an F.xeter dentist, took him as a 
pupil, giving him hn.ird, lodging, and a small 
salary. Shortly after he came under deep 
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roli^ioufi impressions, and hi July 182d went, 
at tuo sn^fft'Stion ot' Mr, (.-Irovi's, to (ho Mis- 
sionary Collogo n1 Islinglon, to ho ti'aiiied 
for en)ploym(;nt by the (^hnroh JSlissiou- 
ttry Society as a. prinl.o'i* at 0110 of thoir 
foreign presses, Tn.liino ls:?~ he was sent 
by the society to Malta; l)iil, his prodiloc- 
tidnsfor literary work seein to have jiroveiited 
-bis giving his whole atttaitioii to his duties, 
the conmiittiM- heca'ue fli.'-satislied, aii<l in 
January 1 SI*'.) he l■(‘t^rne(l to I'aigland, In 
June of that year lie heeanie a inenilier tif 
•a private ini>sion-]'!irIy oi'; 4 iiiiised hy i^Ir, 
■Groves, and in eonijamv with him ami others 
sailed for I’ersia ; an interesting account of 
tlte journey appears in his ‘ .lonrnals.’ The 
party reaelied Jhtgdad in Decemher, and 
ivit to, besides act iiig; as t lit or t o M r. ( ) roves’s 
children, opened an Armenian school. A 
terrihlo visitaliiui of the jihigue destroyed 
fifty thousand of (lie iiihahittints of Ihigdad 
in little more than a month, and carried olf 
five out of thirtei n inmates of Mr. (iroves’s 
house. An intindalion and a siege hy .Vli 


beciitne embarraasedy^id only , three ptirts of 
it appeared (London, , 13^1 )v iiitto now suf- 
fered much hardship, 'Heht^:;tP^€tllhis liottse 
at Isliijgtiin, and remove to, W.oking. lie. 
transferred his services to Messrs. A. iS: C. 
Black, Edinburgh, for Avlibm heAvroto a school 
‘ JliNtocy of Palestine’ (Ediuburgh, 1 8 Id), 
lie also now' commenced tlie.^ CycTopiedia of 
Biblical I,i((‘rature,’ on ’which lie was at wor’ 
till ]8-lo(2vol.s.Edinhnrgh, 1B45). In I8l4, 
thoiigli a layman, be received the degree of 
D.lt, from till' university of Giessen, rand in 
I Id was made a feliowof theSoeiefcy p’f A nt i- 
qiniries. In 1818 ho commenced the ‘Jour- 
nal of Sacred I.iiterat.nre. ’ (Lotidpn, 181S- 
l8o.d), which lie continued to edit until 1 8d;{, 
when he handed it over to the care of Dr. 

1 1 . Ihirgess. I’ocunitiry difliculties continued 
to press upon him. The ‘ .Journal. of Saenal 
Literature’ did not pay the cost of printing, 
and he was obliged to leave Woking- for a 
•,hea|)er house at (’amden Town, lu J8l9 
he commenced the pri?paratKm of the ‘Dally 
Bible Illustrations’ for Messi’s. Oliphant of 


Pasha of Aleppo liillowed ; ( he schools wi-re 
broken nj), and in September l8dL’ Kitto hd't 
Bagdad, t)n reaching J-lngland, after a journey 
of nine months. In- olitaineil an introduction 
tosoinegent lemen connect cd with t he Society 
for the Diffusion of I'scful Knowledge, and 
Avas engagi'd to write for tlu* * Penny iNIaga- 
zine,’ in which t he ‘ I )eaf 'fra veller ’ and ot hi-r 
papers of his ajuieared. lie also at (lii.stime 
contributed to t)ie ‘ Coiujmnion to the Al- 
manack,’ the ‘ t'ompanioti to (he Xewspa])er,' 
the ‘ I’rint ing- .M aeliiiic,’ and Knight’s ‘ t.'y- 
clopa'dia.’ 

At the sMggf’'sl inn (if < Miarles K night [_fj. v."] 
he begun in 1><’!1 a scries of narratives illus- 
trative of the life of (lie blind and deaf and 
’dumb, w'liicli w« n' afterwards cidlected and 
publislicnl under (he title ‘ 4'he Lost Senses’ 
(London, J.S ho); anil in ls.‘»~>a‘ Biblical (’om- 
T'neritrtry,’ Avliieh resulted in ‘ The I’h torial 
Bible.’ This was originally puhlislied aiiony- 
monsly in monthly ]>arts. It was coitqileted 
in May l8‘>,S, and received liy tlie puhliitwith 
great favour (d voks. imperial 8\o, and 4 vols. 
4to, Tiomlon, 1 8dd— 8 ). Tin* notes were alter- 
AV'ard.s jmhlished se[»ai'atelv under the title 
‘The Illustrated ( 'onimentarv ’ (o vols. poNt 
“8v'o, Ijondoii), 18-10. lie ne.\t agreed with 
ivnight to write a ‘ Pielorial 1 1 istory of Pales- 
tine and the Holy Ivund, inelnding a comjdete 
llistoiy of the .lews,' wliieli he completed 
after nearly three years of h.ard Avork ( l/on- 
don, l8l0). ‘'file ('Iiristiiin 'I’raveller’ aauis 
tlien projected, a Avork intended to give some 
account of the various missionary estahli.sh- 
ments fur th'* ju-op.'igat ion of (.'lirist ianity in 
heathen lands ; hut the alfairs of his publisher 


Edinburgh, to he published in quarterly parts. 
V 0 I. i. appeared in the Decemher of that year, 
and the eoucluding V'olume in January isol. 
A civil list jiensiou of 100/. per annum avius 
conferred on him in hS.'iO in I'ccogiiltiou of 
his ‘ n.soful and meritorious literary works.’ 
IBs health, never robust, begun seriously to 
fail in 1851. In August 1 854 he, ;|irrjceeded 
to Germany to try tJie efiect;of mineral 
Walters, hut on l/o Xov. 1854 died/kt Carui- 
stadt, Avliero ho hud settled. ' remains 
were buried in the cemetery th©rB,i|i toinh- 
st o III > he i n g e ri 'c ( (.‘d o V e r them by Mr. piiphan t , 
his ]>uhlisiier. . k- 

Kitto inan-ied, on 21 Sept. lS33gMias Feu- 
AA'iek. She and seven of hlS chijldr^ survived 
him. • '' 

In addition to the AA’orks mentidiiBd above, 
ho Avas (he author of the foUoAViligt ;1. ‘Es- 
says ami I.et tors, with a Short MehOLoir of the 
lit Iior,’ Plymouth, 1825. 2* .Oliver’s 

'J’raxels in Persia,’ 2 vols. t^Otjkddlb' 1^58. 
.*{. ‘ 'I’ho lights among Flow'’ers,’ jLioi>d6h^ 1843. 
4. ‘Gallery of Scripture llis- 

torieal anil l-.ttndscaj)e, wdth -’i^criptions, 
Historical, Geographical, Lon- 

dun, lS-11-3, 5. ‘The Pictorial; ,i$hn^^B<)ok,* 
l-.<mdon, 1815. A ])ortu>n:0fi pnb- 

li.-ihed separately, under th6 ‘.tiij^^j|Plle I’ic- 
torial Ili.story of our SaA'io]aP;;:''|^|Rjlncii!nt 
aiid Alodern Jerusalem,* T. and 

I*eo]iIeofPcr.sui.’ 8. ‘ The Lon- 
don, 18I()-<.). {). ‘The its 

Fu)‘niliir<-,’ Jjoudon, ure 

Lands,’ J.ondon, 1850, uf 
I’romise,’ London, l850,.^yt^^j^^i^Eastern 
lialhtations,’ l..oudon, ‘Sun- 
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'lay 1 ii'ii ding for . Christian Familitis/Ijondon, IIIsmou, George Klifz, waaalsoaiVolumitious 
Svo. musical conijxtser. 

[Tlif. I.ost Senses; Memoirs by .1. K Ryland, blitz’s bes)-liuowu pieces, kisides tlKwei?; 
M.A., Winbm-gb, 1850.] T. il. airendy meiitionod, xvero: 1. ^Song of thfifi;. 

>^l'anish (/iivalii-i*/ IK-Jb. 2 . ‘1 never cast a: 


K.LITZ, iPnlLIP (ISOo-lSol), musician j FioNV('r away,’ IH."),';. 3. ‘ King Alfred in tdio' 
and Huflior, was born at lAinington, llainp- Danisb {’uiii]).’ I. ‘ Nnpolt'on’s (iruve/ Bnt 
shirf, 7 Jan, 180»>, His father, < reorge I'liilij) il is <lillif;iilt to disl ingiiihli t he pie<?es writt<?u 

1 ' 1 ^ j 1 1 I,'! * 1 .1 * 1 j 1 i* , 1 ,11 I f ^ « 


KJit/., dnun»ihajor of the royal blinfsliire by the faflnM’, llio son, and the grandson, 
militia and musical eomiK^soi-, was born at | Hampshivo 

.1 >n‘l)rtch, (rerniany, in 1(</, and dn'd .it > JiKlepciKicui, j| Jaii. IS.')'l, p, 5; inrormiitioa 
l,yii)ington in In I8<>1 lie nnivned tVoiu Air. diaries .Join) Klit/..] (.v. C. 15. 

I'Mi/aboth kane of Jioldrc (177b ISd.S), and , 

by her he hud a large family, wliicli irudiided ; KLOSE, .lOSEPil (]7fS4- 

si.v sous, all well-known miisii-ian.s : (!)■ 18.'50), luiisical (•oinjio-^tr, horn in l.oudoti in 
I’liilip;. (2) Williairi, organi.st of St , Michael’s 1 78-1, wassonofa ])rofes.vurof music, who gave 
1 'htirch, Basingstoke, died dl May 18b7 ; diini his liist insli iicl ion. At a lalej’ period 
( d ) ( 'hujdos, organist of St. 'I’lioinas’s ( 'linreh, Klose .si ndied jiiaiioi’orl e- playing and musical 
Lymingtoii, died .10 I'eh. Jsdl; (I) .laiiie.s , (‘(miposll idji iiniler ]■ ran/. Toniisch, a pupil of 
Frederick, died at NorthainptuiiiM )el . lS7<>: Haydn. He was a meniher of Iho orchestra, 
(b) Robert John; (^0) .Inhn Henry, diedlof lln' King's Jlieiide and of I he Concerts 
() Hec. 1880, who by W'ill fuiindi.d the \\ iilow ■ of Aniienf. Aliisje, and an in.striimf'utal j>er- 
and Orphans British and h'oreign .M usical dormer of gri'at e.vcellence. But lie acquired 
Soeiety, Philip, the ehhst, early heeatne a ; so large a coniieeiion as a teacher of tho. 
composer of ball-room music. About l.'^dMie : jiiano that he gave uji most of his public en- 
look uphis re.sidence at Sonlhiiin])toii, wiicre, | gagement.s and ili.*vo(ed him.self almost cn- ^ 
btesides classical music, he jirudiiced a variety ; tirely to ti'acliing. As a cumpo.ser lie was 
of ballads, of wdiich the words were i'reij lien I ly I imicii esteemed in his day for hi.s jiathetic 
bis own. He was a brilliant pcrl'ornier on , and .sentimenlal ballads: while bis pianoforte 
tlie pianoforte and violin, .nud in I8bl con- : music was considered excellent for teaebing 
diictod Paganini’s enucert in 8outl)am[)ton. ■ pnrpo.se.s. liedicdinBeanmontStreotjMary- 
His lectures on music, giveti in literary in- : lebone, on .s .March liS.'JO, aged -Itl (parish 
stitiJtions and other places, xvere always well j register). 

.'ittendod, tind, his advocacy of the Hiillali I Ofliisnnmerouspiibli.shedcomposilionsthe 
system'l^see'IItrLLAll, .loU-N Pl'Kitj met with | following jiroved most pnjiulur : 1. .Piano, &c. 
mneb aucohas. ■ He wnis first organist of 8t. | Sonatinas for pianoforti- and violin; Iiistriic- 
Lawrence and St. Joseph's Churcb, Soutb- . tion hook for pianoforte; (Iraud Sonata for 
ampton, and from 1845 to bis deal b of All | pinnoforlc', violin, and llutc; eight books 
Saints’ Church. J.n 18.38 bo printed ‘S<.ing.s . of .seleeti'd melodies; Crand Oierture and 
of the ^id-watch, the Poetry by Capt nil) ! bfillcls; 1 Aiuoiiniux/ for 




Willes Johnson, t he Music coinpo.sed for tind 
dodieatkt>to the British Kavv.’ 'rhe.se six 


efl tor iind : the King'.s 'I’he.al re. 2 . Songs. — ‘ 'I’lio Rose,’ 
'riie.se six | ‘MyAative Land,’ •Caiisl tlioii bid my Iieurt.’ 
iralty, re- j Klo.so also ]nibli..ihed ‘Praetical Hints for 


songs .-were, by order of the admiralty, re- ; K lose ul.so pnbli.died ‘Praetical Hints for 
pi’inted in a. work entitled ‘Songs of Cliarle.s | aeijniring 'J’horonghba.'^s,’ Loudon, 8vo, 1829, 
Hi bdin. •.'Arranged by 'J,'. Hibdin,’ 18b0, PJJ. j which xnus very po]niIar in it.s day. 

,315-20; 'Besides his musiciil works, he j ^^2; 

was the; author m 1850 ol a book entitled . ^ g , , u , 

SSket^hea of Life, Cluiractf’r, aiid Smicrv in 

the New^orest: a serie.s of 'I’ale.s, lltiral, KNAPP, .lOHN LEONARH (1767- 

n 1 n > o’.. it?i-. , i. k.. ^ ci i.,,. •: 


the NewWorest: a serie.s of 'I’ale.s, Jltiral, j KNAPP, .lOHN LEONARH (1767-A 
1 himestic, Legeiulnry^, and Humorous.’ 'I’o ! i8lb), botanist, burn at Sheiiley, Mucking-i^’f; 
Ibo masonic, body he gave lii.s supjiorl, and ! hamshire, 0 .May 1767, wa.s .son of Primatt-'/ 
his coropositloiu, ‘.Faith, Hope, and Cliarity,’ Knapp, reel ovofSheiilev. Educated at'rhame .l 
is still il^t&^Oddced at the entertaimnenl s of | graniiiiar. school, Knaii]) entered the navy, but , :, 
the Halh|^^re lodges. He xvus one of the | linding the .sea nnsiiiti'd to his health, I’e-*; '; 
tirst perils to- write songs for the coneerts signed ami .snhseiinent l> .“orved .successively^ 
of Ethioir^h serenaders. .‘Mis.s ({inger ’ and in the J lerefordsliire and NiirlluunptonsUit«i;.A 

I n t a I* T Tsn'f li i'l « t, 1 1 u \ T 1 1 I n ( i* 51 * Tl I fl 1 lit 1?1 


knowm the Rev. ILF. Lyte. the.se he visited Scotland in company with 
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Ooorge .Don niiii collactod several of i 806 ; Parr’s ChuripIiL ef.il^nglAnd Psalmddy ; in- 

the rarest sjiiecicB of. Britisli grasses. In 1804 ; formation from tto rector of';Boole.| J. C. H. 

. he published *Gramina Britannica, or Re-' : 

, presentations of the British Grasses on 119 KNAPTON, GEOliOB (1698 -1778), 
edlppred plates, wibli Descriptions,’ 4to, the portrait-painter, bom in Lohdoa in 169H, was 
figures being executed by himself. This edi- a son of James liCnaptbn, a^ptosperous book- 

^iion .was, with the exception of a hundred "" 

^'c^ies, destroyed by a fire at Bensloy’s, the 


f rinters, and the book was not reissued until 
849* In 1 818 Knapp publisln^d anony- 
■ ihously a poem entitled ‘ Arthur, or the Pas- 
;.\tor of the Village,’ and betweiui 1820 and 
'1830 a series of articles, under the title of 
•‘The Naturalist’s Diary,’ in ‘Time’s 'I’ele- 
. 'Scope.’ Those formed the germ of his most 
successful work, the ‘ .Fournal of a N at unilist,’ 


seller in Ludgate Street. He studifed under 
.Jonathan Richardson [q. t.Jyand at first prac- 
tised chiefly in crayons. He spent 'some yoarj 
ill Italy, Avhere he became known to English 
travellers as a Sound judge of the Avorks of 
the ohl masters, and an interesting account, 
whlcli he sent to his brother Charles, of a 
A'isit I 0 the newly- open ed-up city of Hercu- 


laneum, was 
Transactions 


s ])riuted in the ‘Philosophical 
P of 1740, No. 458. Knapton 


a botanical companion to White’s ‘8elbonie,’ ; WHS an original member of the Society of 
which was published anonymously in 1829, j Dilettanti and their first portrait-painter; 
and Aveiit through three editions during his t at a meeting of the society, 4 JfUl. 1740, it 
lifetime. He Ihed till iMl.'l nt 1 4 an foist, I av as ordered ‘that e\'ery member of the so- 
. near 
veaton, 

1846. 

daughter of Arthur Fi'i'ornan of Antigua, hv | the society meets,’ and at a meeting in J’e- 


nne. lie liAeil till ini.t nt i/ianioisr, 1 Avas oruereu Miiai e\'ery memuer 01 tne so- 
■ Abergavenny, and subsequentlv at Al- 1 ciety do make a jiresent of his picture, in oil- 
On, near Bristol, Avhere he died 29 April I colours, done by Mr. George Knapton, a 
>. In 1804 he married Lydia Frances, I member, to be bung up in the room whisre 


whom he- had seA’en children; two sons and 
a daugliter surviAi'd him. 

Kiiapp became in 1790 a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and Avas also a fellow of 
the Society of Anti(|uaries. I'lie genus ot 
grasses previoitsl y iiuim'd Mihoiui by A dan- 
son was called Knappia by Sraitli, and .A7iy//- 
choghmum. of Blume avhs similarly rename ’ 
by F. Bauer. 

[Proc. Linnean Hoc. i. 2 tl ; Athena-uin, 184a, 
p. 463 ; Life-lore, 188*4, i. 2a7.J 0. 8. B. 

KNAPP, WIT.LIAM (1008-1708), 
musical coinpo.ser, Avas born at Wareliam, 

. Dorset (Hutch i.vs), in lt)98. He was for 
thirty-nine years parisli clerk of Poole, and 
died there in September (he Ava.s buried 
on the 20th) 1708. He published ‘A Se‘t 
. of New I’salm Tunes and Anthems in Foi • 
Parts, with an introduction to Psalmody after 
a plain and familiar maimer,’ London, 1708, 

. 7tli edition, 1702, and ‘ New Church Melody,’ 

; Xiondou, 1750, wit h portrait prefixed. To the 
latter work is uddeu an ‘ Implorution to the 
King of Kings, wrote by Charles I during his 
.'captivity in Carishrook Ciistle, 1018.’ Both 
works consist of original composi lions, and 
each contains the long-metre psalm-tuno 
called, afterthe coinj)o.sei’’s birtlipluce,* \Varo- 
ham,’ Avhich constitute.s Knapji.s cliief claim 
to remembrance. 1 11 1 he first, -named piiblic**.- 
tion the tune ajipears under the title and n 
the form now knoAvn ; in the other wo k 
it is called ‘ Blaiidford,’ and is printed a 
common instead of tripli! time. 

f Hutchins’s Hist. f)f Dorset, .3rd od. 186 - 

iiif 1 nn -I f liwi nf f ^ vfmfrDi* 1 i. 


bruary 1744 ‘that every member who has 
not had hi.s picture painted by Mr, Knapton 
by the meeting in jbebrunry next jtear shall 
pay one guinea per annum till his picture 
be delivereil in to the secretary,; lAuless Mr, 
Knapton dec.lare.s it. is owing to his Want of 
time to fiui.sh the same.’ Acc.6rdingly, be- 
fore 1749 he piiinted the portraitB of the first 
twent y-three ihembers, most of theih in fancy 
cJiaracters or costumes; tliese, 'which are 
some of his best Avorks, include thd.Duke o 
Dorset as a Roman general, Viscduait Gal- 
Avay ns a cardinal, Sir Francis Ddsliwood a.s 
St. Fra ncis adoring the Venus def N(iedici, the 
Karl of Holdcrnesse as a.waliei^hu, Mr. 
Howe draAving a glass of wine fr^^torres- 
irial globe, the Karl of BessborougJv^,a.Turk, 
and Sir Pourchier W^ray h61dii|g'-‘4^ pi*ticl 
boAvl anil ladle; they are all stiliin.-ifaepos8ea- 
sion of t lie society and were to the 

National Portrait Exhibition pf JB^^ Knap- 
! ton resigned the appointment in ,l,t|w,^^and AA'as 
.succeeded, after an interA'al 'pf''i^;,Vears, by 
Sir .losliiui Keynolds. In, 17^ lii|^;|^ince of 
Walr'.s comnji.ssioned Knapt^|l^||Q^ 3 llnction 
with \'ertue, to prepare a criti;^ catalogue 
of tile picture.s at Kehsihgiigii«^;’^f|ampton 
Court, and Windsor, and ho suc- 

ceeded Stephen Slaughter j'^^w^lliurvoyor 
and keeper of the king’s pict^|!Bi^:|J|^^%^^ 
charge of LordSpencer’scoll^t^flia^^^lthorp, 

Northamptonshire. Knaptbh^liMi^^t -work 
*• 

, flow at 
flipper 
iiyoburn, 
jgton, at 


vva.s the group of the widbi^fi 
Wales and her family, paiiiitad^ 
Hampton Court, but that .of j|| 
(.Issoryf and his brother 
and tile portrait of 
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riardwick Hall^ ^re oi b'elitet quality ; the 
last, ha.s been e%iwye(l Ih Lodge’s a^es. 
There are also |»qrtraits by Knapton of the 
ii(iT), John Bpencei; with his son, at Althorp, 
of Admiral Sir, John Norris, at Oreenwicli, 
and of Franbis, fifth duke of Leeds, in the 
])ossession of the present duke (a replica in 
tins National Portrait Gallery) ; his portraits 
of Sir George. .‘.yanUeput, hart., Archibald 
Lower, Nicholas I’indal, Tlildebrand Jacob, 
AtlmiraT Sir ‘E. Jiawke, and the singers; 
Carestini . and Lisabotta du Pare, have been 
engraved. .Knapton was a skilful painter, 
but, not free from the stillness and fonnulity j 
wliich characterised the art of his day. He | 
assisted his brothers, .lohn and Paul, who | 
.succeeded to and extended their father’s busi- 


KNAPWELL, IIICHAHD 1^86), 
Dominican. [See CiAPWiitl,.] 

KNATCHBULL, SikEDWARD (1781- 
1840), statesman, eldest son of Sir Ed*,' 
ward Knaltchbnll of .Mersliam Hatch, Kent^ 
eighth baronet of the name., by Mary, daugh- 
ter and coheire.ss of William Westom Hu- 
gesseu of Provender in the same county, 
was born on 20 Doc. 1781, and succeeded to 
the baronet cy on 21 Sept, 1819. On 10 Nov. 
following he wn.s returned to parliament for 
Kent, in his fat her’s room. He retained the 
.seat until the dis.solution of 1800, when he 
did not stand for re-elect, ion. During this 
period he. distinguished himself by his stout 
opposition to corn-law reform and catholic 


ne.ss, in the production of several fine ])ubH- emancipjit ion. His .speech on the second 
cation.Sj inoludingBirch’.s ‘ Jave.s ’ witli lieads reading of the ( -ntholic Relief Bill, in which 
by Huubraken, and llapin and Tiudar.s ‘ Hi.s- he pointed liis remarks on Peel’s change of 
lory of England.’ lie died at Kensington J front with the !i])t qnot.ation, ‘ Nn.squam tuta 
December 1778, and was buried tiu're on tlie I fide.s,’ made' a deep imj)re.ssion, and marked 
28 th of tbati-montb. ■■ him out us leader of the House of (..'ommona 


.» 


Kna.I*TON, Chaiilks (1700-17(50), brother ' in tlie event of the bill being defeated and 


of ( Jeorge, engaged wit h Arthur Pond in the 
production ot a volume of imit.ations of ori- 
ginal drawings by the old masters, ]mbli,shed 
in 1785, Of the seventy ])lates wiiich con- 
.stitute the. work twenty-.soven are by Knap- 
ton ; these are chiefly after Gnercino and are 
cle\'orIyexecut,ed ; they have beenerroneou.sly 
attributed to his brother, Charles Knapton 
died in :1760. 

[Kedgrare’s Diet, of Arli.st.s; IV^alpole’s Anoe- 
doies (Dal&way and Wornurn), p. 710; G. 
iSoharfs of Picture, s at Woburn AMmy, 

1890; Vertue’s manuscript collections in Hrit. 
Mas. ; J^ptnloy’s Cal. of Engraved llrit i.'.ih Por- 
traits, 1793; An Account of tin? Port mils of llio 
Dilettanti Society, 1885; Kensington parish 
register.}, . • F. M. O’D. 

KNAPIIGN, PHILIP (1788-] 8.8.8), mu- 
sical cofnposer, born at York iu 1788, n'- 
ceivod bll’^'ukical education mainly at Cam- 
bridge, hands of Dr. Hague. Returning 

to Yorky hft foUowed music as a profession, 
an<l liyedvih; .'that city until his death, on 
20.Tune3,8|^^* ., ; lie was one of t he a.ssistant- 
conducto«ii.;itt the Y'ork festivals of 1823, 
1825, aii#J|$8,..-' ■■ ■ 

Ho coiiii|>^ed several overtures, pianoforte 
concert^iJ^$llkd^(b.ther orcho.stral works, and 
arrangei^l^^ihumber of fantasias on well- 
known Ajirai^r^^piknoforte and pianoforte and 
harp.' Ilift^lahoforto ^arrangement of Lady , 
Nairn^*flfjjj^^:‘.pallorHerriuVand hi.s mu.sic j 
for the be none of Beauty’s ■ 

Daught^^njbyed considerable popularity. | 

[GroW'i^^l^i'Tnf Music, ii. 65 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat of R. F. S. 


i the prolc.stant p-arty coming into power. In 
I 18.80 lit' mDvedaii amendment to the address 
I pledging ministi'r.s to take .slop.s to alleviate 
! the prevah'iit dist ress. It was lost by a 
I majoT’ity of 158 (o 105. A large number of 
I country gt'iitlemen voted for it, and tbc Duke 
i of Wellington’s govt'rnment wa.s, in fact, 
i .saved by the whigs. In the following Novem- 
j her Knatchbull led bis following of tory 
i malcontent. s into the o])])Ositiou division 
lobby on Sir lltmry lbn*noir.s motion for a re- 
duction of the civil list. The government 
was jdaced in a minority, and resigned, on 
17 Nov. Knatclibnll wa.s ofl’ored a place in 
I Lortl (trey’s guvernment, but declined it 
i becau.se, tlitnigh ntit altogether opposed to 
the (iXtensiou of the franchi.se, he could not 
accejil, 1 he ministerial .scheme in its entirety;, 
nor tlid ho go to the polls at the gmieral elec- 
tion, After tlu! jia.ssiug of the bill lie was 
returned at the general t'b.'ction of 18.82 for 
the eastern divisitm of Kt'iit, which he con- 
tinued to I’t'pre.sent until February 1846, 
wben be acctq)ted the (hiiltern hundreds.. 
On the accession of Peel to power in Decom* 

I her 1834, lie (dio.se, tliough ofl’erod higher, 
i office, the suhordinate place of paymaster of 
; the forces, and was .sworn of the privy coun- ; 
i oil. Towards the clo.se of this short-lived 
administration ho is de.scribcd by Greville 
‘ the only cabimd. minister who has sllO'Wtt ! 
anything like a faculty to support Peel.’ Toi, 
Peel he adhered .steadily in opposition, and ; 
returned to power witli him in September^ 
1841, taking the .same office as before., HiA,. 
retirement in February 1845 was due Solelyr 
to ill-health and domestic atliiction, and ,1^ 
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been er^bebnsly attwbut<jd tbe mternal 
in iPeel’f 'ba^bset, •wWob did hot 
. aftet; His He died oh 

'i-V' ■ V 

v^,jVK^IhHbwlI.hia?«oi twice : (1) on 25 Aug. 
f^S^/JthhftJjeila Christiana, daughter of Sir 
hart. ; (2) on 21 Oct. 1820, 
dl^^h^Catherine, eldest daughter of Edward 
lil^ightofCodmershamPark, Kent. He had 
ral children by each wife. He waa slic- 
ed in the baronetcy by hi.s eldest son, 
^,,,j^ion Jp.seph, father o^ Sir VVyudham 
r^^pCnatcbbull, the present baronet . Tvnatch- 
^'bhU’s eldest son by his second wife, lOdward 
:V\,H’ugessen, is the present J^ord Hrabounic. 

Mag. 1849, pt. ii. p. 80; Ri)ebaek\s Ifist . 
jVo.f the Whig Ministry of 1830, i. 138, 138, lo8; 
■iSpcjiicer Walpole’s Hist, of Knglan<l from tlio 
f'^ncltision of the Groat Wiir in ISlo, ii. 534; 
•%reviUe Memoirs, Geo. IV-Will. IV', ii. G2, iii. 
4T6-7, 22G ; Hansard’s Pari. Del), now scr. vi. 8.‘»7, 
096, xri. 131, 1041, 1270, xx. 1117; inf'or- 
/Ration from Lord Hrabourne.] .1. M. II. 

J;- :. KITAiCHBULL, Sir XORTOX (1802- 
!l;i685), scholar, son of Thomas Knatchbull 
1623) by his wife Eleanor, daughter of 
iSJohn Astley of Maidstone, born in 1602, 
'-'.iiiatriculat.ed at Cambridge as a fol low-com- 
moner of St. John’.s College on 20 Marr*h 
3618“T|0, and graduated B.A, in 1<>20. He 
. .Was a nephew of Sir Xovtou Knatchbull, 
...dinight, of Mersham Hatch, Kent, who was 
’Shorift'of Kent in 1008, M.P. for llythe in 
rldOO, and founder of the free school at Ash- 
^;iford, Tho elder Sir Xorlun ‘was,’ says 
■^l^ilijJOt, in his ‘ Visitation of the (bounty of 
^^Keht,’ ‘ n person who, for his faA'our and love 
learning and antiquities in limes when 
^Jfcbay are both fallen under .‘such cheapness 
C'^nd contempt, cannot be ment ioned without 
t^tltiivnlent to so just a merit.’ SirXortou 
yon tiger succeeded to (he family man.sion 
fund estate at Mershain Hatch upon liis nncle’.s 
.iideath in 1630. Ho at once confiniied the 
of endowment executcrl liy his iineh* 
in; Itel.ialf of Ashford grammar school, con- 
^tmued t,o pay iho master a yearly stijiend of 
and subsequently added to the biiild- 
■in ff w. Tn 1639 Knatchbull was elected M.P. 
^r Keni, and was knighted at Whitehall by 
Cbaries I. He was member for ,New Rom- 
Hey in the Long purliann.'nt, and 
6an)net on 4 Aug. 1641. On 12 






wa.s made 
Xov, 1612 


fot XevT Jlnmn^yX-Sfifafeier# Farl. i. 447, 

.496, §32). ' 

In the year he pub- 
lished his ‘ Animadwffipptsld^^ Xovi 

Testament i . .Paradoxic' Q):1;l^di3^, Lon don. 
Guil. Godbid. in Vico Ifiugd'yCiiSato lattle- 
Brittain,’ 1 659. The wprk a large 

number of cidtical emendatlo^^ 1^ upon 
a fair knowledge of Ilelttef(^/aiid,4bowing 
C(m.siderable inti'epidity for a -cri^tof that 
period. A second edition.witk appendix was 
j)ublished in 1072, a third, ‘auctas at etnen- 
datfc,’ Oxford, 1677; a fourth edition, in 
English, appeared in 1692, entitled * Anno- 
tations upon some ditficult Texts in . all the 
Book.s of the X'ew Testament,' Cambridge, 
169.‘{. The translation is, according to Dar- 
ling (6)/c/o/). Bihl. 1738), tho author’s own. 
It i.s preceded by an ‘ Encomiastick Upon the 
mo.st Jjearned and Judicious Author,’ by 
Thomas Walker, Sidney Susse.x College. The 
original was ri'priuted at, Amsterdam, and 
also at Frankfort, where it form.cd part of 
the supplement to N. Gurtler’s edition of 
Walton’s ‘ Polyglot,’ 1695-1701. The work 
was ludd in great e.stimation for a century 
after its publication, and figures iii a list, of 
books annotated by the learned Ambrose 
Bonwicke (1652 -1722) [q. v.] (Xl0H,diiS, Lit. 
A7ie<u!.\. 111). Kitto, however, hays that 
Kuatchbnir.s remarks ‘ are entirely wanting 
in deptli, and wo cannot road them''without 
wonder at the small amount of.iiaio'^ledge 
wliicb procured for their aii thor guc|i a wide- 
.spread rcpiitution ’ {^Cyclop, In 

1680 Peter dii Moulin the youngiSt^'fW 
dedicated to Kn.atchhull hia ^,§hdrfe' View 
of the Chief Points in Controyer^yd^tWeen 
the Ri'formed Churches and thofi^i^oh of 
Rome,’ being a tran.slation from an'dpprintcd 
manuscript by his father, Peter ' dui j^ul in 
the elder, which had been made Q^y)fco him 
for purposes of publication by the,vWrdne^ 
James Diiport fq. v.], the tutot.'dfy-^s-soii 
John, addressed thi'eo Latin,v Odsi^ln liis 
‘ ;Mu.s;e 8nli.scciva} ' to Knatcfeb^t^^ 
latter, according to Ballard,- 
t lit or to t he learned DorothyjT 
Knatchbull dii^d at his' 

5 Fob. 1685 (X.S.), and waei: , . 
j chancel of Mershiim Church, yil 
' in.scri])tion describes him 
Ch ry.sostom i facundia, V arronih;^^ 


hp was summoned, with twenty-seven others, j judicio oriiat us.' lie' married, i 


'to .appear before the House of ( Vmjtnons as 
a ddmquont {Conunon-^' Jourmtlit, i'x. 815). 
?(;vBut though a loyali.st, Knatchbull s(>cm.s to 
.have remained in strict seclusion during the 
. civil wars ; and Ills name does not appear in 
..the calendar of the committee for compound- 
ing. On 6 May 1661 he was again returned 


daughter of Thomas WostroWjl 
don, by whom be had eleVbli'’ 
two sons, i’lie older pon, .iSif 
baronet ( I6,3()-169{»), was. auy 
.scriiit diary for l(iv88-'0, frp^' 
toresting narrative of the ‘ 
at Fnversham wtna "pritt 
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Tfap Vottngwj KNBLIj, THOMAS 1670), ^dittup 
son, Str'L'liouiaj^'Wji^tl^lrdljaroaetla. 1711^, i and verse-writer, uiade rector of Warew" 
B\ liis second dau/aflwter tM Sir j ham, Dorset, i h I r)H0 ; be was apptnnted recUtv 

llobert llotl^VOerd fo. V.] of Oharmg, Kent, ! of St. N'ichoks Aeons, T^ondou, on 0 JUarch 
and relict Ijdward Stewart, kt., ho ' 1670, and resigned before ,'t March 1673. On 

had no issn0. ' A contemporary half-length 21 May 1671 he \\ as instituted to lUo vicarage 
portrait of ^Kdatchbult by Tloogstraten has , of Hackney, MiddIe-,(‘\', and on 10 May 1673 
1(0(01 engravptt fKvA.'SS, ii. 284). i to that of St. llrid(*’s. The last preferment. 

[llabt(5d’e]EC«»tjiij.287,u. 127,441 ; Wotton's ' he resigned at <me(S probabl> because ho 
Jt.iroiietage, i. 462; Collins’s English Baronet .igc, ' had Ix'come chaplain to Waller Devereux, 
ii. 232, Addit, MS. 6520, ff. 2.57 8 (pedigree); ^ first earl of Essev \ AVilh Essex ho 
M'C'Jmtoek and Strong’s Cyclop. Ecclcs. Lit v. proceeded to Indami, and was present at the 
121 , Doptottl* Musas Subsocivo*, pp. 202, 295, i earl’s di'ath on 22 Sej>t 167(>. V contem- 
309. 3ll } Ltfr of I)r. R. War ron, prefixed t<( his porary copy of an ae(.ount which ho drew 
.Sermon*) 1780, pp. iiisq. ; Kiialehbull .s Works up ,,f Essex’s last illnesss is jsri^served in tUc 
in Brit. Kus. Library; information kindly sap- ^ British Museum (Add. MS. 320{)2, f.6). Ho 
plied by R. if. tocott, esq.] 1. .S. ' favoured the eim’ent rumour that the earl 


KITBLli, DAUL (101.)? 10(51), divine, 
graduated JB.A.from Clare Hall, Cambridge, j 
in 1086, end waa incoiporativl D D. at Ox- 
ford on 3|.,3an. 1648. Ho wms for .some time 
‘ cliaplalli to a regiment of curiassiers m his 
majesty’s artpy/ a fact wlneh In* is careful to 
mention on the title of e.icli of his serinous. 
Ho appears subsequently to Imvi* lived at 
Woodtord in Essex, where m 1060 he joimsl 
otlier 'ql^^^ymen and gentry in a petition, ^ 
‘ addresseo to the charitv of all good Chris- | 
1 inns,’ )]t))0h5lf of ‘ tho King’s serv ants to the | 
number of forty, being in present distress by 
reason that their sole depeudeneo was u|Km 
the lato Kling’s Majo.sty ^ (I^tsons, iv. 2h6). 
He became vicar of Newehureh, Itoinsev 
Alarshj m 1600, rector there in l(i02, and 
viear ])unstan’.s, near Canterbury, in 

1 (50 4. , !l|te died at fc?t. Dunstau’s, and was 
buried ih'fcho church 24 Aug. 1004 (H\sri:u, 
K(‘uf, iiji; ^4 ). 

Knefl published : 1. ‘Israel and England 
P.iralellsw' (sfe) m a Sermon preaclusl be- 
fore the fJEc^jtttirable Society of Craves Inn, 
10 April Addressed to all those who are 

friend^'jW^yeaqe and King Charles,’ 2, ‘The 
I.,ife a Loyal Christian. Preached 

at S( . CJprnhill, 7 May 1048,’ and pre- 

ceded by'lqtoyiar for the king. 8. ‘ A Look- 
in g-glaa#6l5W' Levellers, held out in a Sermon 
preached Jeter’s, Paul's Whai’f,24 Sejit. 
1048.’ A8t|V<^attaCKapon the army and (ho 
iudcpendi^iflli OitUlthematising in p.irticul.ir 
t he condimtid®^ aipfax and his ‘ bloodhounds ’ 
at Cold^SWtBlfi this passed through scver.il 
editions!' Ilhegethree sermons with tw'o others 
were pub|iyi!M fiollectively in 1 600, and .ag.im 
in ‘ Five Seasonable .Ser- 
mon hefore the King’s MHj(''ty 

beyond ^ fe JfeMjj.’iand other eminent Audi- 
tories formerly prohibited, but 

novv dedicated to his Mnjestv.’ i 

I Wooid^Jrawf^’ii§kBlJsSi, ii.68; Foster's A lumui 
Oxou. Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 


was poisoned. Knell was author of: 1. ‘Of 
the Hurl doin' in div'ers Parts of this Realm 
by :i terrible Teinpe-.t, 20 < )et. 1670,' 1671 (?), 
2, ‘Epita])h on tiu* I)(*iitli of the Eailof Essex> 
111 English verM'’ (in Tanner’s time among 
llu' Le Cros AfSS.) 

Knell has been confused with another 
antlnu* of tin* timi', Know n as TnoM\s KxsiX, 
ji NiOK (Jf 1600-1.581). The latter, who 
vv'as probably Kiudl’s son, and was also a 
elergymnn, wroO': 1. ‘An A It C to tho 
CbrislianCongregal ion,’ 1600 ( ?),abroad8ide, 
2. ‘An Epitaph, or lather a short Discourse 
made upon the Ldc and Dealb of Dr. Boner,* 
London, 1.600, 12mo, nquinled in vol. i. of 
the ‘ Haihnan MLeellanv 8. ‘ A pithy Note 
j to Papists all and some that joy imFeltop’s 
Mart yrdome,’ London. 1.670, i2mo. A copy 
of this rare w ork is in the Lambeth Library. 

I It has been reprinled bv' Collier in vol. i. of 
I ‘ Illustrations of Early English l*opular Lite- 
rature ’ 4. ‘An Aiiswc'r at large to a moat 

Heretieiil! and Papist leall By 11, in English 
Vi'i’se, w'tiieh was east abroade in tbeStreotes 
' of Northam])t(m. and brought before the 
Judg(*8 at the hist Assi/.t-s there,’ London, 
1670. A eopv of this work is in tbt* library oi 
j St..rolin’s ( 'ollege,(6imbridge, and it has been 
' reprinted in tlie ‘ (’olh'Ct ion of Northampton^ 
j aliire Reprints ’ \uotber edition, also issued 
in 1 .670, was m I be JTeber Lilirarv , and is noW ^ 
in tin* possession o( Mr. S Clirislh* Miller. 
Tin* (wo editions dilli r in tin* ‘ Answer,’ but’'( 
tin* ‘Bill’ of course rt'inains tlio same. The,*!! 
work is an ansvv(*r to a J{ (uuNIi b.iliad ridl-, 
ciilmg tin* niirii.igi* of the English clergy".** 
.6. ‘An Historical D.-coitre of the Life mtdi 
l)(*atli of Di". .Stoiv,’ 1671, l2mo, in Engl}alt*c 
vei’sc. This lias 1)1 oil it* i ilniti'd to the eldt^jr 
Knell. 0, ‘ A Tn alio* of t In* Lse and Abus^t 
of PiMyer,’ l.oinlou, lo^l (T\XM!R).^ 
younger Kill'll is nlso -ititbor ot the 
to the Christian 16 i li i’ ]iie(i\ed to NoJfthv 
brook’n ‘ Poon* Alau’^ ti.irden,’ 1673. A3i 
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the vewes by Knell junior are characterised 
by a strong bias against the Koman catholics. 

Thomas Knell, ]unibr, has been erroneously 
identified by Oollibr with theK}rEr.L (^/.158G) 
mentioned (without a Christian name) by 
Kashe in ^ Pierce l^enilesso ' and by 1 ley wood 

• in his ‘ AOology for Actors ’ ns a notubhj actor. 
?Hey wood speaks of him as dead before 1 600. 
s'The actor seems to have been son of .lohn 
■iiCnell, a vintner, who was buried at St. 
^Ifames’s, Gariick Iflill, in lo74. He married 
^jiit the same church one Alice Turner in 1 068. 
tjjohn Homing or TTemminge q. v.] the actor 
^;jnarried in March 1587-8 1 lebecca, widow of 
/William Knell. Collier con j(.‘cl ores that the 
r latter was the actor to whose Christian name 
’We have no otberclue. If Collier be right, I’e- 
.'becca Knell was the actor’s second wife. In 

1601 a player named Nill lived in Southwark, 
end had a child, Alice, baptised on 13 Aug. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Newoourt’s Ilipert. i. 
'817, 60.5, 620; Collier’s Beg. of flio Stationers’ 
Company, ii. 3, &o. ; (^)llii:r's Bilil. Cat. art. 

* Knell;’ Collier’s Lives of llic Actors (Shakisp. 

Soc.), p. 03; Iley wood’s Apol. for Actors, cd. 
Collier (Shakesp. Soc.), pp. 43, 04 ; Naslie’.s Works, 
ed. Grosart, ii. 93 ; Ritsou’s Bihl. Angl. I’otd. 
p. 203 ; Deveroux's Lives of tlio I/irls of Hssex, 
,i. 140, 146.) W. .\.J. A. 

KNELL, WILLIAM ADOLiniCS (>!. 
1875), marine-painter, first exhibited at the 
Royal Acadoniy in 1826, sending a view at 
Eastbourne, lie was a clever ])ainter of shi])- 
ping and the sea, and a frequent contributor 
to tlio Royal Academy and the 1 Iritislilnsl itu- 
tion, sending to the fornnjr in LS.’lo ‘Fnlke.s- 
tonO from the Dover Road,’ in 181(5 ‘ Ves- 
j’aels oft’ the Idomish Coast,’ in 18.'>2 ‘ 'I'lic 
.Action in which Van Tronip was killed,’ and 
ili 1806 (the last year in Avhich he exhibited) 
(Outward-bound Vessel <‘ntering h'linclial, 
Jffadeira.’ Knell painted a pictiire of ‘'J’he 
/Landing of Prince Albert,’ which was ])iir- 
chasod for the royal cfd lection, and was en- 
graved by Miller for the ‘Art .lourual’ in 
1857. He died on 10 .Inly 1875, and was 
. buried in the Abn(?y Park cemetery, Stoke 
' Newington. 

' [Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] ' T.. 

/ .KNELLER, 8rn GODFREY, whose 
original name wa.s GoTTt'itiiU) Kkilleu 
,( 1646-1723), painter, born tit liiilxsck in 
North Germany on H Aug. 1 646, was 1 bird 
son of Zachariaa Kniller and Lucia Reuten 
bis wife. His father, born at Fi.sleben in 
Thuringia on 16 Nov. 11511, was sou of a 
landed proprietor at Halle in S.axony, who 
was surveyor-general and inspector of reve- 
nues for tJie mines belonging to the Count 
Mansfeldt; he loft Eisleben, possibly through 


the continued wars* ^id- :kettled in Liibeck, 
where he practised as .i^ porivr|s4t-p9.inter, and 
from 1659 was mastei; t>f;^^the,yyt«k8 to the 
church of St. Catherine. by him 
of Johannes ()learhi8W0sengfayeid/ H<> mar- 
ried at Liibeck 31 Oct. 1.639/. aiid. was the 
father of three sons, besides Hhe , eminent 
painter Joluinn, born 15 Dec.., 10-49* Johann 
Zacharias, horn 6 Oct. 1644 (see below), and 
Andrea,s, born 23 Aug. 1649, afterwards 
organist to 8 1. Peter’s Church at Hamburg. 
The father ditnl 4 April 1676, and wfts buried 
in St. Catherine’s (/huroh, where, in the fol- 
lowing year, a portrait of him was painted 
and dedicated by his two painter-sons; a few 
portraits from his hand still exist at Liibeck. 

fUdtfried was de.stined for a military life, 
and was sent to Ijeyden to study mathe- 
matics and fortificatien. Mis inherited love 
of painting was, however, so strong that his 
father removed him to Amsterdam, where 
he became a piqiil of Ferdinand Bbl, with the 
additional privilege, as there seems no reason 
to iloubt, of an occasional lesson ini 1668 
from t lie great Rembrandt himself, He then 
returned to l,iibeck, where he sOon .^oirnd 
employmrmt. Two porl.raits remain ift the 
town libiary, cme of an aged student, painted 
by Godfrey Kniller in 1668, and a companion 
portrait, of a youthful scholar, by. Godfrey’s 
elrler brotlier, .Tolin Zac li arias, in the same 
year. Godfrey appears at first to have in- 
tended painting large scriptural ot.lj.jietotic*d 
subjeets in the style of KembrandVs. school, 
and one of ‘ Tobit andthe Angel/ jwaintod in 
1672, remained in bis own collecriOipi'^ill hi.s 
death. In 1672 the two brothdrsWeilt to 
Italy to .study bi.storicnl painting./ ITholy first 
visited Rome, where Godfrey studied from 
the ant ique and the paintings df Ri^phael. aod 
the Carracci, and worked in the'st'BfiiOs of 
(/urlo Marat ti and Bernini. Th© held 
him in high e.'itimation. After spejidtC^apme 
time in Niiplos they went to VOuit^, .'-Inhere 
Godfrey studied tlio works of Titiaia')lj!^ Tin- 
toretto, and la id the foundation .of 
fame; h.s a portrait-painter. T^erid/^ was 
largely employed by the leadtngfamifiiiM) espe- 
cially that of liassadonnn,forwhomhdpainted 
a portrait of Cardinal Bassadon^;^^^ah tvas 
sent 1 o 1 iome us a present to the:g^p!.r;(?ii his 
xvay home he visited NureinbQtfg/JVpj^re he 
painted numerous portraitSj^nd 
occupation at Jlaiuburg: .Theti^A^^inted 
a largo family portrait, which:,atf^|^y^f|^.|utich 
attention, for a wealthy 
Btie, an amateur of art, vylio J ]|||i||^ted a 
valuable collection of 
Ids brother. Professor, 

The collection includCd,fi!!^..?^^|^M'«dy^^ 
Douw, Frans van Mieri&'iOtkiiiiijliiw del 
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rtuJy, andr^j^i^ijphgland onthfii way; lie Kneller received further marks oJfj(k 
bore a X^coiiaiia^adatioii from del IJiio William III and Queen Anne. He waamad04 

to a weajffiyliftiinbu^mercliant in London, principal painter to the kinff, and xvo^j 
Jtmathanlpankk. ' \ knighted at Kensington on B March 

Banks ^ a warm welcome, when the .king presented him with a gold' 

lodg-ed hipa ia his house, and commissioned I chain and medal worth three hundred 
him to paint portraits of himself and his i guineas. On 7 Juno 1095 William grunted 
famdy/ /^^O'wew^ seen by many people of j him an annuity of JOO/, {AddiU MS, 676% 
consequehce, including Mr. Vernon, secretary i f. 01), During the reign Kneller went tp 
to the Dnko of Monmouth, who had his own j Brussels to paint the Duke of Bavaria (liffipr 


picture done, arid secured for Kneller a suit- 
able l»pu^, in. Durham Yard, where he re- 
.sided far dour years. When the duke saw 
Verupn’s’ jjOrfc^it he gave Kneller permis- 
.sion k) ex^riute one of himstdf, and ho was 
so much pleased with the result (the picture 
is now iridhp collection of the Duke of Hue- 


size, on liorscbaclt), and also painted the Dzary 
IVtor tlie (Ireat, of Bussia during his visit 
to I’higlnnd. This porti’ait is now at llamp-^ 
toil Court. 

Kneller’s e([uestriaaj)ortrait of William III 
Avit.h allegorical figures, now at llamptorii 
( Nmrt, is one of his liest-known performanceflj 


clench) that he recommended Kneller to the ! it. was paint, cal in 1997 to celebrate the signin^^ 
king.. Chatles XT was ( IG78) about to sit to ' of the peace of Uy.sAAyk 


At llamptori Ooui^; 
there are also eight of the twelve portraliri 
of ‘ Beaut, ie.s,’ painted by Kneller for Queett. 
Maiy in imitation of Lely’s series of simllori 
portraits at Windsor Castle ; and the seripe^ 
of ‘ vVdinirals,’ painted for the king, to whi^' 
Kneller contributed some of his best woriK,' 
Kmdler retained all his dignities under Annpf 
tlie fjU(;en sat to him several times, as well AB, 
Prince George of Denmark and the yoiithfu.X 
Duke of Glouce.st er. In 1 703 Kneller painted 
the Archduke (Charles, titular king of Spatih 
afterAva'ids the Kmperor Charles VI (now at 
1 1 am])t on ( 'ourt ), and was r(*warded with the 
patent of a knight of the Jlomau empire 
1 h(‘ l'hu])eror 1 a'opold I. Under Queen Anne 
he Av.is ])nul oO/. for each portrait, ‘ besides 
fei*s’ ( C«/. 'Tiras. Papers, 1710, exxi. ^3). 
(ieorge F treated Kneller with even greater 
favour than his pnaleces-'Ors. He was con- 
tinued 111 his otKce of principal painter, and 
Avas eiAMted a baronet on May 1716. Ppiv 
, traits of George 1 and his son, ns Prince of 
and wJ^^'pffeer the work was done, F/iuis J Wales, are also at Hampton Court. In; 

1711, Avheii the first academy of painting 
Avas founded in Great Queen Street, Lincoltt^t 
Inn Field-', Knelh'rAvas unanimously elected) 


Sir Peter Lely [q. V.], at the request of 
.rame%duko';Of York, when Mounumth ob- 
tained' leave for Kneller to draw the king’.s 
portrait "at the 8^^ sitting. The first, sit- 
ting took place in the presence of the tAvo 
voyalv]ib*liqi8,and other members of the court, 
and at tSiri close Kneller had not only nearly 
complrit^d portrait, hut had obtained so 
good li^l^eriess. as to excite the wonder of 
all pi^0^t^.mcluding the king and TjelA' him- 
•self; • Beinjg :,8till young and good-looking, 
Avith A figure and confident m.innei’, 

KuoUerfi was from that date assured. 

Commlsls^qn^ poured in upon him, and he soon 
liad to a larger house in the Pia/za 

at Coveri'b^f^riden, where he continued to 
reside (,|E5iv t1t‘erity-one years. He painted 
Charles tl more than once (one portrait, 
1986, being in the royal collection), 

herine of Tiraganza. Not 
long hplfelli^ «» death (''harles sent Kneller to 
Pans French king, Louis XIV, 


ofl'erefi kft^'t^ttmemarkof esteem, Kneller, at 
his OAvahOpeilriest^ received permission to make 
a drawfj^vLLouia for himself. He kept the ^ 

draAvinC^’^^ life* ^ James II was as gene- ' the fir-'t goAornor, and continued so for soiri#.^ 

..V i_ ., 1 ... — X AInny art (‘•ts subsequently bore 

mony to the great advantages which 
d»n-ived from liis udAieu and supervision, aiidv 
to the care and intiu’cst which he bestOW^ji,,' 
on the iiist it ution. ^ 

Kneller enjoyt'd continuous good heaj 
and Avas thus able to accomplish au enq 
mous amount of Avork up to the last ycai?' 
hislife. He amassed great wealth, and thot^^ 
heloht heavily in the speculations of theSoilStJli'' 
Sea Bubble, he left a large fortune, 


rous afi) Ifij^'^Driother in the p atronage Avhich 
he bestdrirw^'qr^ KlioUer. K^noller painted so 
many of the king, of his queen, 

AFary of other members of the 

Ityqnthe question of Prince 
Xejg;itimacy, because of his 
a^uamtanee with the 
'Mtios of the royal family. 
Kneller foe a ^r- 
hy S^uel Pepys, that 


family 
oom_ 

.) am^ 
excepi 
featureji*' 
Tt waB 
trait, 
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cised a roajrh-and-roady sDrt of e({uity wliich 
commanded rosi+pect. Po])e alludes to liis 
methods of dispensing justice in tlie linos, 


1703 he purchased a house in Great Queen a Quaker in Austinfriaciif land toJiaye served 
Sti’eet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where ho resided him as a model. 33y her Kneller had an 
imtil hisdeath, andhe invested money in other illegitimate daughter, Apiesy whom he edu- 
piwperty in London. He purchased an estate cated, and painted several times as St. Agnes, 
at Whitton, near H ounslow, .whercj he built St. Catherine, &c. She married a Mr. Ilucklo, 
himself a magnificent house, decorated with and had a son, Godfrey Kneller Hucklo, tc> 

■ murisilpwntingshyljagueiToandwithmany of wdioin Kneller stood godfather. . The so)i 
his oi^ft works. Ilerehe resided some months was Kncller’a ultimate Tieir and assumed tlio 

l of the year, and received visits from royalty name. By his marriage with Mary, daugh- 
;;’and the nobility. The adulation paid him ter and heiress of Luke Weeks, ifucklo be- 
;.,made him extremely vain, and there are came possessed of property at Donhead, Wilt- 
many anecdotes of his eccentric displays of shire. Kneller’s will is dated 27 April 172.*}, 
(^ arrogance. H(i possessed, however, a shniwd with a codicil of 24 Oct. (printed at length 
wit and sound judgment, and as a justice of in German in Heineken’s ‘ Nachriehten vou 
the peace for the county of Middlesex <'!\ei*- Kiinstlern nnd Kunstsachen,^ Leipzig, 17(>8, 

p. 25.4). He loft numerous legacies, includ- 
ing some to the six daughters of his brother 
Andreas at Hamburg. Upwards of five hun- 
dred portraits remained unfinished, to be com- 
pleted by Udward Byng, who, with his bro- 
ther, had been his regular, assistant for many 
years. Mathias Oesterreich, afterwards di- 
(^Pope, ed. Ehvin, iii. .480; AValpoi.io, Af/rr- rector of t,ho royal picture gallery at Dres- 
dofejt of Paitdintf). He was chnrcliwarden den, is usually stated to have been Kueller’s 
of Twickenham Church, nnd took an active grandson ; he was more prohalily his grent- 
part in its restoration in 1 714. lie was taken i nephew. Kmdler’s house at Whitton still 
ill in London with a fever in May 1722, j exists, though much altered; it is kno'^u as 
which an excellent constitution and th<‘ care ; Kneller 11 all, and is now used as theSchool of 
of Dr. Richard Mead [q. v.] enabled him ! Military Music. 

■ to partially conquer. Hut he luiver wliolly I Teu reigning sovereigns in all sat to 
recovered from its effect ; and after being ■ Kneller for their por^rait^..^ His sitters in- 
moved to Whitton in November was soon ; eluded almo.st all persons of rank, 'Wealth, 
brought hack to (treat (J.uciui Htroct, where j or eminence in his day, and e.xampl^s of his 
lie slowly sank, prcs(‘rviiig liis faculties to j brush may he found in nearly every Jlistoric 
the last. Tledied during the nightof lUOct. j inansioji or jialace in the king^^. He 
1724 (//■<■«/. Keffistor, Cliron. Diary, p. 50). j kept a great number of assistantsi-td whom 

' On 7 Nov. he was carrh'd in state to W'liit- j he delegated the less material portiops of the 
ton, and was hurifMl iji hi.s gard(ui. The re- 1 painting, such us the draperies acces- 
gister of the clmrcli ;it I'wickenham I’ocords ^ series ; latterly he seldom painted jPOfte than 
his burial. For some time before his death 1 the face, and sometimes the haiid^ j^mself. 
he was ejigagt?d in arranging his own momi- j His praises were sung by Drydftdiy' Frior, 
ment, having models ma<lc bv Francis Bird ' Addison, Steele, and Tiekell. - ad- 

."U— If.. 4 1 1 ! 1 1 4. ti - 


I think Sir Oodfroy should decide the suit, 
Who sent the thief that, stoic the cash away, 
And punished him that put it in his way 



'sign to be works by his friend John Smitk^bidsepor- 
bev. The trait hv Kneller is in the .Niliipial Gal- 


tions in his will for Tlysbrai'k’s de; 
carried o\it in AVestininster .Abbey. The ' trait by 

monument was placed there in I725>,’witli an j lery), .rohn Faber, and others- quite a 
epitaph by Pope, imitated from the epitaph j sclnx^l of mozzotint-engfavin^M;,‘$1|i^8olve8. 
on Itaffaolle. i Kneller is said to have tried hui,Jraip4^im8elf, 

Kneller married Su.'innntih, daughter of the and engraved his own portraili 
Rev. John Cawley, arcluh^ncon of 1 jincoln and of the Karl of Tweeddalie, vvhksh,':i£j^nHy the 
rector of Henley-on-Thames, and son of Wil- work of Kneller and not of ex- 

liom Cawley [q. v. | the regicide. By her, cellent performance. His **• 

who survived him, he left no children. She excellence, tho best being of t&^lgpl^^rder, 
died in 1729, and was buried on 11 Dec. while others, even when seem 

with her husband. Knrly in lift', according unworthy of a great repulaa^^^^'r^o vras 
to some accounts, before he left lii,s native always a .student of the,: other 
country, he had a mistre.sa, a Mrs. Vo.s, who groat portrait-painters, and (piito 

is stated elsewhere to have been the wife of changed his style of ■lynloipif to his 



Kneller ,v ^ Knevet 


admiration for certoin ^rtroits by Rubons. 
'I’lie monotony of dress and attitude in Knel- 
lor’s portrl^s is d,ue much more to the com- 
pulsion of ikshipn and the imitative ten- 
di'ucy in the JSnglish character than to the 
paint t-T liimself; Ilis sitters themselves de- 
manded that he should depict them in the 
OHO familiar attitude. Posterity has not en- 
florsed the extravagantly high opinion in 
Avliicli KneUer’a talents were held by his 
contemporaries. 

Ivneller can best b<! studied at Hampton 
(Vjiirt. In his own opinion his (irutst por- 
trait was the full-lengtli portrait of Francis 
(.'ouplet, a 'Chinese convort and Jesuit mis- 
sionary, now in the royal collection at Wind- 
sor Castle (engraved in mezzotint, by .John 
Faber, jun.) Among the most remarkable 
of his performances was the sei’ies of ])or- 
t rails 01 forty-eight members, inchiding him- 
self, of the Kit-Cat Club [set* Cat, Cbrnis- 
T'opHBR^, .painted for .facob Tonson [tp v.], 
the publisher, engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber, jun., and iniblished as a scries in 1735, 
and now in the possession of Mr. llaker at j 
Bayfordbury in Ilertfordslure. Ctlior of his 
bt'st-knownportraits are those of t lie Countess 
of llanelagh at Cassiobury, the full-h:ngtb of 
ueen Anne, and the Duchess of Marlborough 
at Grove Park, Lord-chancellor Cowper at 
Paiishanger, the Grimston ])ortraits at Gor- 
liambury, and Sir Isaac Newt on at Kade. 1 1 e 
fr(,-<{uently painted his own portrait, and was 
specially:, invited by the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany to oontribute his portrait to the gallery 
of artistS/pQftraits, which still remain in I be 
IJ rtizi at Florence. ( )ne of his own portru i t s 
of himself 'vr^f ®tigraved by T. Beckett in 
1(585, and another by John Smith in 1(594. 

‘ A. portrait of him by David van der Plaes was 
(.*ngrave4 by P..3cbeiick, Kneller’s drawings, 
of w'hich tnere are some fair example.s in the 
print-room At , the British Museum, display 
more effeo^Velji' his great artistic genius than 
many of the pictures finished by others and 
merely bpg^ by him. 

KNEtiiai.or Knilleu, Johu ZACiiAiirAs 
(164-l-1.70^]|v pointer, elder brother of Sir 
Godfrey ICnelleri born at Liibeck on 6 Oct. 
1644, ae^l^piuiied his brother in all his 
travels ptt^the continent in early life, and 
settled him in Kngland. Though he 

also practieed as a portrait-painter, ho nevi.'r 
attained,,ttii^^ipe 'excellence. He is better 
known of architecture and ruins, 

and life, and in the last- 

named some meritorious work. 

Ho diedjik^'j^rt^ and vras buried 

in St. Paul^^Ooy^t Garden.. His brother 
painted a ^ of him, which has 

been 


[Vertue’s Diaries (Brit. Mas. AdOit. ’MSS. 

' 23068-78); Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
ed, Wornum; Noto.s and Queries, 4th sor. iv. 77, 
vi. 1 76, 262, 376, x. 328, 379; Randrart’s Teutach 
i Akadeinio, 1675 ; Jloubraken’s Grosse Sehou.. 

' burgh, ed. von IVorzhsoh; W. Ackermann’s Dor 
Portx’aitnialor Sir ( (odfrey Kuiller itn Vcrhiilt.Tiiss ■ 
zur Kunstbildung .seiiior Zeit, Liibock, 1845; 
Jli’ineken’s Nachricfhlen von Kiinst.lcrn und 
Kiinetsjifbori ; Clialonor Stiiith’s British Meziso- 
tinfo Portrait.s; Do Pilos's T.ivcs of the Paintcn*s; 
Lo Novo’s I’odigrce.s of Kuighls (Hurl. Soc.); 
Burke's b’xtiiiot Baronetage; Iloaro's Modern 
Wiltshiiv, iv. 31 ; 11. 8. (Jobbett’s Memorials of 
T\vi<*konh:iin ; JMiss Bradley’s BopuJar Guide to 
We.sLmiiistcr Abbey.) L. C. 

KNEVET. f8ce also Kxyvet and 
Kxyvktt. j 

KNEVET, HALPH (16(X)-1671), noet, 

; was a native of Norfolk, and seems to have 
been closely as.soeinled a.s tutor or chaplain 
I with (he family of .Sir William Paston of 
Oxnead. He is probably identical with the 
Halph Knevet who wa.s rector of Lyng, Nor- 
folk, from 1(552 till liis death in 1(571, at the 
age of st.‘venty-one. He was buried in tho 
chaneelof bis eburch (Uuniv.viEL'Df Nor/blkf 
viii. 251 2). 

Kmn et ])ublislied : 1. ‘ Stratist icon, or a 
Discour.*<e of Militarie Discipline,’ 1(528, 4to, . 
in verse. 2. ‘ llliodon and Iris, a Pastoral, 
as it Ava.s presentisl at the Florists’ Feast in 
Norwich, May 3, 1631,’ Ijoudon, 1631, 4to, 
dedicated to Nicholas liacon, e.sq., of Oilling*!- 
ham, witli an address to ‘the Society of 
1 ’lorists,’ and ver.ses by Ri. Pert, Will. Detmye, 
and John Mingny. The .scene is laid in ' 
The.ssaly, and the metre is very irregular 
(Bril. Mas.) 3. ‘Funerall Elegit'S, conse- 
crated to the Immortal Memory of the Right 
lion. Lady Katherine I’aston, late Wife to 
the truly Noble and HeroiekeArVilliain Paston 
of Oxned, e.sqnire,’ lamdon, 1(5.37, 4to, dedi- 
cate<l to I. ady Katherine’s .sister, Lady Eliza- 
bt;t h Bertie, daughter of Robert, earl of . 
Ijindsey. 'I'he book is very rare. A copy , 
is in the Grenville Library at the Bfitish 
Museum. 

Among unpubli.sbed papers, now in the 
British Museum, of Sir William Paston and . 
other members of the family, i.s n collection , 
of sacred poem.s by Knevet, entitled ‘A Gal- - 
lory to tho Tenqile. Lyricall Poemes upon 
sacred occasions, by I»a. Kneuett’ (Addif, 
MS. 27447, ll‘ 1 1 - (57 ), The verse is imitated , 
from George Herbert, and the collection ia 
intended to form a supplement to Herbert’s 
‘Temple.’ Some of the poems are worth; 
printing. 

[Knevet’.s Work.v; W. (k llazlitt's Bibliogra- . ' 
phical Handbook.] S. 1m - 
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. KNEWSTX;]^6tKNEWSTUB,J0liN ;by the priests the historian 

(1544-1624), (liviue, horn at Kirlcby Stephen brthe coniference, fliMierib#; ^in nf speaking 
in ’Westmoreland in 1644, entered at St. throughout the prOCe^ra^^!i^6||^ian'ection- 
John’s College, Cambridge, whence he gradu- atoly,’ but excuses himSi^l' filioht roj^rting all 
ated B;A. 1664, and on 21 March 1607 was his interrogatories on the stibj^^'bf baptism 
elected a fellow of the society. In 1668 he on the ground that *lie.spQS^;.i^i6-_i0onfusc(lly 
proceeded M.A., and in 1670 took his degree that his moaning is not to bfr Opillected there- 
;.iui B.D. He appears by this time to have in’ {Sum of the pi 06);' 

,l)ecome eminent as a controversiali-st, and Knowstub died at Cockfield, wlmre ho was 
; especially prominent as a writer against buried ;>l May 1624. Ilis epitOrph, Whicli has 
’the teaching of Henry Nichola.s, (ho founder disappeared from liis place of interment., has 


•.of the sect kno^vn as the Family of Love. 

;tltt"l676 he preached against their doctrines 
/"at. Paul’s Cross. The ^ Evangolium IJegni’ 
tdf l*ficholttS, conipo.sod originally in (lornian, 

^ had been translated into i.<utin, and in 1670 
, 'Knewstub tran-slated a large portion of (he 
' Latin version into English, with comments 

■ in "wbich he unsparingly donounecd tlu“tenot.s 
advanced. In the epistle dedicatory to ‘ his 
very good Lor<l and Mai.st(‘r, Anibro.se, Earle 

: of Warwick,’ ho says that ‘ the errours of the 
‘ sect bee so many, so foulo and so filthy, as 
woulde force the very penne in passing to 
stay and stop her nose.’ The contents of t he 
volume sliow that Knewstub was by tlii.s 
'time well known at court, and on l.'l Aiig. 

1679, he w^as presimted by Sir AVilliam Sjiring 
to the rectory of Cocklield in Suflblk, in suc- 
cession toDr. liOngworth, master of St. John’s, 
and continued to hold the living for a period 
of forty-fivo years. K newst ub, however, was 
not less oppo.sed to the tiMiching of llomanism, 

.^nd under his influence Cockfield soon be- 
come a centi'o of puritan doctrine (cf. his 
Aunswearo). 

• About 1682, according to Fuller, an a.s- 

■ seml^' of clergymen from Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cfombridgeshire ini't. in ( ’ockfield Church 
‘ to confer about the Common I’rayer Hook 
as to what might be tolerated and \i hat 
totally rejected,’ and also about ‘ apparel, 

; holidays, fastings, injunctions. &c.’ From ^ 

. Cockfield, according to Neal, they somewhat 
later repaired to Cambridge, and there again 
' enunciated and disseminated their views. 

'Bt. John’s College was at that time noted for | bo the true and OathoHque John 

Its leaning to puritani.sm, and Knew.sf ub's | Ivnowstiib. Printed in LoudOii" f^the three 
teaching so far recommended him to the : (.Vanes in tlie Vintree, by :^on^;:;Hawson 
favour of bis college that on the death in j for Kichard Sergier, 1679J' ' 

1696 of the master, the celebrated theologian , Hist, of St. .John’s Mayor; 

Wilham Whitaker, ho was one of the most Harlow’s Sum of the Confar«i>«ii^phenix, vol. 
popular candidates for the ofhee, but Jlichard | j;.). Hist, of the Puri|»^4j^. 17.33), 

1. iJ.; (^Iiurehill Babiitgto4'*:i>l|@ll^l!nf38 foi* a 


been ])reserved by Peck {De/dderata Curiom, 
p. 210). He does not appear tO 'ha’Ve been 
married ; but a llichard Knewstiib, whose 
name occurs in the Cockfield par£^ rogisters, 
WHS jirobably a relative. ' , ’ 

lie founded in connection with bis own 
college two exhibitions; one to be held by 
a scholar born and brought up at Kirkby 
Stephen, or, failing that place, at Appleby ; 
undone from Cockfield, or, failing that, place, 
from Sudbury. 

He piihlished : 1. '' A Sermon pri^cbed at 
Paules Crosse the Frvday before Easter, com- 
monly called good Fryday, in.tbe y®ere of 
our Lorde, 1670. By Jolm .KuewstUb,’ b.l. 
2. ‘The Lectures of .Tohn Kne'wstub, upon 
the tw'enticl h Chapter of Exodiis^ and cer- 
leine other places of ScriptiU’e. ' . Seeue and 
allowed according to the (^ncen^ Majesties 
Injunct ions. Imprinted by Lucas Harri.son. 
Anno 1 677 ; ’ 2nd edit, (see ‘ To the Beader 
b.l. 1578. The Lecturc.s are dedipated to 
‘Anne, (’ountes.se of Warwick,’ .as /some 


remembrance of my thankfuLnesSP’-lftiid dutie. 



any way es muebteu.' a. *A.^QtiiftitB 
of monstrous and horrible Hpresli^,’ taught, 
by H. N. and embraced of amytiib^ > 1^0 call 
themselves the Familie of By I. 

Knewstub. Imprinted in a the 

.L-i . 'tf. A 'J 


Chiyton [q. V.] w'as elected. His reputation j x-oL 
continued to rise, and at tlie conference in | History of ( ?ockfiold. j 
Hampton Court in 1004 he appeared as onq, i 

of the four ministers deputed to oppose con- | KNIGHT, CIIARI^^. . 
formity. Gn behalf of ‘.some honest ministers engraver, born in 1743,Jft stated 

in Suffolk’ lie took e.special exception to the ; to have been a piqul ,of R.A. 

use of the .sign of the cross in baptism and ; [q. v.] He appears, 

also to the surplice, ‘ a kind of garment used | tised st ippIc-ougrivTin^i^^ 


i'B. M. 

^827 ?), 

d 

L. 

(Ye prac- 
lly, and 
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subsfHjuenjtly quite as skilfui tie Bar- 

tolozzi liimselt ; ; JEIe; was at first employed on 
sonjowhat ^ such works 

as 1 T II n3in^s'*'^a|resipeare lUustratod/ * Me- 
nioins of &i^i^m6nt>' &c., hut later obtained 
a ffotyd rejpta,txbn,.and was extensively em- 
])loyed bu^baore. iniportant work. He en- 
{i?raved numerous subjects after H. W. Bun- 
hiu-}-, Ai^jelica Kauffmann, F. Wheatley, 
T. Stothaw' J, II. Bonwell, .1. lloppner, .1. 
Northcote,'*; IR. Smith, and others, as well 
as maiW'.' portraits after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir.:l?homn.s Lawrence, &c. Others 
art> oftOh Credited with his work. Ills «*n- 
praving of.'The Spirit of a Child borne to 
I lea veil/!- after W. Peters, is usually as- 
cribed to' W. Dickinson: and his tine fiill- 
len^'th portrait of Elizabeth Farren, countess 
of Derb^j has been ranked aaion^ the best 
productions of Bartolozzi. One C. Knioht 
exhibited four miniatures at the Royal Aca- 
demy between 1 793 and 1810'. Knight resided 
in .1781.. in Berwick Street, Soho, in I7‘.)’i in 
lirorapton, a.nd later in 1 larmnersmith, where 
he was still living in 1820, when he ]»nl)- 
lisbed, althotigh aged 83, a portrait of the 
Rev. Tliomas Stephen Attwood, minister of , 
Hammersmith. lie probably die<l .soon after . 
this. ^'1803 .Knight was one of the original 
goveriiii^ „.;of the abortive Society of Eii- 
grayerBit,! , His daughter Martha also prac- 
tised a^ AB engraver. 

[Dodd^ mpnuscript History of Eu^jli.sh En- 
grave^., Mas. Add. MS. .3.3402); R*d- 
gravo’s,Bieti of Artists, p. 2n3 ; LuOanc’s jMaiiucl 
do d’Estanipes ; Tuor's hartDlozzi and 

his 

KWdtiiitT} ipHARLES (1791-1873), au- 
thor ekh^-.'jpubllsW*, son of Oharle.s Knight, 
hook8etliir,',0|.' was born in 1791. 
The eMer^j^igllt, a man of cultivation tin<l 
ptihliO;;:4S|)int) published the ‘ !Micrc»co.sDi,’ 
written by' George Canning, Hobert Smith, 
John Fl^)ri0, .and other Eton boys in 1786 and 
1787, ..a^;’.' Ha successor, the ‘Miniature,’ 
edited royj^tiiKatford Canning sixteen years 
later. ^^er. a spent much time on 

local tyas on very friendly terms 

with who used to come to turn 

over in 1791 he was 

horror^jwumt At iSiiding the king in his shop 
poring‘ ^i^?JPaitte’8 ‘Jtights of Man,* then 
just pubB^^*' king made no comment. 
In WAS sent to a school kept by 

a Dr. aA Ealing. Before he could 

nc<juiJPa:i^^!tlian A rudimentary knowledge 
of the fftthcr removed him fnxm 

school, AS an apprentice in the 
aiimmO?;;^j,j6|0;';;~-The elder Knight sold old 
as weliiwaaffiiJ^ks, and Knight acquired 


.1 A good bibliographical knowledge. An im- 
I perfect copy of the first folio Shnkespearo, 
j nought by the father in a library, was given ; 
j by him to the sou. Having access to a fpuUt( 
j of similar type, and ‘abundant flyleaves fitf' 
! 1 7 t.h-century books which matched the paper,’ 
i Knight composed, with the aid of the fac- 
i simile, and printed himself every missing or 
' defective i)nge, and made his copy perfect. 

I He sold it for a ‘ Icnqiling ])riciC to an Eton 
; tutor ; but his careful study of the text was 
' of value to him in lat.er days. About this 
i time he l)egau a. lifelong habit of dabbling in 
; ver.s(;. He wisely burnl. bis early attempts, 
but later he publislied a little of his work. 

; In 1 8|,‘} be wrote a play, ‘ Anninius,’ which, 
though declined by t.he management of Drury 
Lam;, was printed. On t he marriage of Priu- 
ces.s (.Jiarlotte he produeiala ‘ mask,’ entitled 
‘Tlu! Bridal of tlu; fsh's,’ called by Leigh 
Hunt ‘very cri.sp and luxuriant.’ He was 
among the founders in 1810 of a short-lived, 
‘Reading Society’ at Windsor. The am- 
bition to beooun; a popular instructor already 
posse.'ised him. 1 1 is tir.st idea was to achieve 
this end by journalism, and during the sessiott, 
of 1812 he began to loam the trade by re- 
])ortiug for tlu* ‘ Olobe’ ami ‘ British Press.\ 
On 27 Feb. he was a<!cidentally left alone to 
report a.spet;cb by Fanning. In August 1812, 
as joint proprietor wil.li bis father, he started, 
the ‘ Windsor and Eton Kxpre.ss.’ His ex- 
])erience matle him aware of the obstacles 
placed in the way of ‘popular instructor’ by 
the stam]», advertisf'ment, and paper duties. 

Ill 1818, bis fatbi'r being mayor of Wind- 
sor, Knight Avas appointed overseer of the 
! parish, l ie t brew bim.self int o the Avork with 
I nis usual enthusiasm, startled his brother 
I oHieials Avith a proposal that, they should 
; visit the ‘ out-])oor ’ at home, and once suc- 
■ cossfully chased a supposed bigamist, who 
I had left a wife ‘on tlio jiarish ’ at Wind.sor, 

: into Oxfordshire. He took the opportunity 
j of visiting tlu* house at Burford reported tO; 
j luiA’c been Lord Falkland’s, and pu.shcd on, 
j to Wantage, that he might see the birthplace 
of King Alfrotl. In 1817 he edited and pub**;, 
lislu'd an edit ion of Fairfax's ‘Tasso’ (HingeFs;; 
edition appeaivd in the same year). Ho wa?! ' 
still keen about popular instruction, and SO; 
early as 1811 had sketched out the plan of B;;j; 
weekly series, Avlii'ch* should bring all kinds 
of knoAvledge, mixed Avitli lighter matter^,.; 
within the reach of (he poorest. At last., on* ;; 
1 Feb. 1820, in conjunction Avith Edwardy^ 
Hawke l^ocker N}. v. ), Knight ■ produced 
first number of the ‘ Plain Englishman,’ 5^; 
prehending original compositions and seloc-ali 
tiotis from the best writers, under the heada1:( 
of ‘The Christian Monitor,’ ‘The 
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I'atriot/ ‘ Tho Firftsido Companion.’ .1. B. 
. Snmnor (afterwards arclibisliop of Canter- 
bury) wrote 'Conversations with an Unbe- 
liever/ and apparently papers on political 
economy ; J, M. Turner (bi.shop of Calcutta 
1829-32) wrote on ‘ Naval Victories/ and 
Booker on ‘Tho Bible and Liturgy,’ Tlio 
,<i<iitor wrote a serie-s of simple tales. In J nne 
1820 Knight became editor and ])art pro- 
praetor of a London weekly paper, ‘ The 
/.Ouardian/ in which ho combined literature 
: with polit ic.s, and (apjiarently) set the fip.st 
example of .siimmarisingartieles in the niaga- 
%ines. J. W. C’roker, in spite* of their ])oli- 
tieai dillereuce.s, hcl|)ed him in l»oth (li^]>art- 
ineiits. ‘ (h'oker wa.s,’ .say.s Knight, ‘always 
ready to give ino his opinion, ns I believed 
honestly, aiid was always gin d t(* gossip with 
lueon subjects of literat are.’ 'flie ‘ I’hiin Kng- 
lishmnn ’ came to an end in I biceunber 1822 ; 
tho ‘ Cuardian ’ was .sold at the same time; 
and in the course of 18:23 Kjiiglit, partly at 
Croker’s itistigation, .started a.s a puhlislier 
in London. In the course of the past two 
years, as an interlude to more .seriou.s busi- 
ness, ho bad been ]Uib]isliiug th<> ‘ hhonian ’ 
(October J820to,rulv 1821), and had by thi.s 
means come into contact with W. M. l^raed, 
J. Moultrie, W. S. Walker, aiul IL N, C«de- 
ridge, wh(» now wor<> (aimhridge undei'grn- 
duates, WItli tlu' help of these, nun l’oree<1 
hy Macaulay, Miihh'ii, and otlu'rs, he started 
' Knight’.s u arti nd y M n gaz i n e , ’ e< I i I cd h v h i i n - 
self, and 'jtrintt'd for Cliarles Knight & 

7 Pall Mall Ka.st ’ (182:1-4 ). Matthew Da- 
venport Hill, De (),uincey, and others contri- 
buted (cf. Aott'.'t aiul (iuerieii, Ist ser. ix. 103, 
331); but. till' mngaziiK* was liardlysuceessful, 
and practically dropped Avith the, sixth num- 
ber, though one other was published a year 
later. In 1824 Knight, published Vi(Hi.sseux’s 
.'Italy and the Italians,’ and in July 182*'>, 
for the Camhiidge Univ«'rsity Pivs.s, a trans- 
lation by C. K. Sumner (afterwards bishop of 
inchestei') of Milton's ‘Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine.’ In November he was pre- 
paring a scheme for a 'national library/ a 
cheap series of books which should eondensi* 
the information contained in A oluminous and 
extensive "works. But this Avas cut short by 
the financial panic. Tlie prospect u.s ulti- 
mately appraired in tho name of Messrs, Mur- 
ray, and arrangement -s Avere even begun for 
the merging of Knight’s business in that 
firm. The.se, liOAvOA^er, fell through, and with 
them Knight’s business. In the summer of 
!1827 he wa.s compelled to place his affairs in 
the hands of trustee.s. After a short period 
of promi.scuou.s literary Avork on James Silk 
Buckingham’s pajier, ‘The Sphinx/ on the 
'Ijondon Magazine,’bf which no became part 


proprietor in Maroh .1828, and elsewhere, he 
undertook to superintend the publications of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, wdiich (taking its title froth that of an 
article in the ‘ Plain Englishman had been 
organised a few months earlier by ftroughain, 
M. I). Hill, and others. At first Ms dut ies 
were mainly those of ‘reader’ for the com- 
mittee' ; suKsequently he wrote and edited. 

, He had not yet re-established" Wmself a.s a 
I publisher, and the first number (for 1828) 
j of the ‘ Brifi.sh Almanack and Companion/ 

! Avhicli he had long projected as ah antidote 
' to the lru^<h Avhich was still disseminated 
under fin* name of almanacks, and which 
the .society now took up, beaivs tho imprint 
of Baldwin & Cradock, But by 31 Aiandi 
1821) fie wa.s again in Pall Mall East, (>11 
that, day appeared' 'fhe Menageries/ written 
by him u.s the first Aoliime of the ‘ Inbrary 
of Kiilertaining IvnoAvlcdge.’ From this time 
till its dissolution in 1846 Knight remained 
the .socit'ty'.s ])ublisher. In this capacity he 
jiroduced the ' (Jliiarlerly .Tournul 01 Educa- 
t ion,’ 1 8 . 3 1 -(> ; t he ‘ Penny Magazine/ 1832 • 
1815— this hy the end of its first year had a 
sale of tAvo hundred thousand ; the ‘Penny 
Cyclopicdia,’ 18:33 -44 ; tho ‘ Gallbry of Por- 
traits,’ 1832 ; besides sin.aller works. Early 
in 1832 a hcav iiost, which it was proposc'd 
to create at the board of trade, for arrang- 
ing official documents, was offered to him 
by laird Auckland, then president. Knight 
wist'ly refused, for his nature, at oiic© prac- 
tical and impatient of restraint, woul^d have 
chafed heyoud endurance at the .pedantries 
of a. government dejiartmeut. However, in 
1835, Avhen the neAV poor low waa coming 
into operation, Knight was a^pmnted pub- 
li.sher by authority to the commission. About 
this time ho removed his .place jSif busine.ss 
to Imdgate .Street. In 1831 and, 1882 ho 
wrfite ‘ 4'iie Uesults of Machinery ’:^o£ which 
Spring Uice said ‘ that it had more 

good for tho repression of outraj^' fKan a 
regiment of horse ’) and ‘ Oapitait^^fid La» 
bou r.’ Those Avere afterwards reprinted in one 
Aolnme under the title ‘Knowle^e.pjUbwer,’ 
In 18.36 lie began to publish in ‘gpoTU the 
‘ Pictorial Bible.’ This was quic^y^lpllpwod 
by Lane’s ‘ Arabian Nights;^ thi^ came the 
‘ Pictorial Hi.story of England G Ij. 
Cmik and AlacFarlane, wit^ 
tribntors, published in ' mbntJ^ vokrts for 
seven years, from 1837, a still 

unbeaten a.s a hi.story of EngIafi'd’i^g^S||jfe.estic 
use. ‘ Ijondon ’ ( 1 841-4) was' Itt part 

written by Knight himself. Fr<^ a837 he 
had been occupied with wkat.he pro- 

bably regarded as h\s mdgnwn . From 
the time of his boyish 
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wisliocl to edit Shakespeare. ' In 1838 ap- 
pi'arod the first numW of the ‘Pictorial 
.Shakesperc.' Knight’s edition has doubtless 
boon 8U|)er8eded at many noints. ilis faith 
in the first folio may noasiwy have boen too 
utifiinching; but H. N. Coleridge \^'as not 
far wrong when he called it ‘the first in the 
country conceived in a right spirit/ and no 
I'll ( uro editor can afibrd to neglect it. 'fhe 
‘ Pictorial Shakespere ’ w'as completed in 1811. 
Before the last part appeared Knight had 
begun to publish ‘a senes of original trea- 
tises by various authors’ under the name of 
‘ Knight’s {Store of Knowledge for all Readers/ 
leading off. himself wit.li tw<i numhers de- 
voted to Shakespeare. The ‘ lihrarv edit ion ’ 
began to appear in .January 184L^ ami during 
1812 and, 1843 Knight went to Stratfonl, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, (Jlusgow, in search of 
luaterials for the ‘ Biogra])hy,’ upon which I 
he was now at work. In the spring of 1811 ^ 
aj>peared the twenty-.seventh and hast vol nine 
of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ and I he e\ en( i\ as | 
I'clebrated by a dinner, at which Knight was 
‘ entertained ’hyhi.s friend's, Brougham being j 
in tlie chair. Tho‘ VVeeklv Volnmes,’a M>ries , 
started largely owing to a suggestion of liar- | 
rietMai'tineaUj'were begun at this time. The | 
first (jppoared on 2fi .7 une, t he jmhlisher open- ' 
ing with a biography of William (’axtoii. 
In this series (appearing every week for two 
y ears, and every month for t wo years more 
in the ‘ shilling volume ’) many well-known 
works made their first appearance: Miss 
Martineau’s ‘Tale.s/ (1, II. Li'wes’f, ‘ Biogra- 
phical 'History of Philosophy,’ Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘ Early .Italian I’ainters,’ ilemiie’s ‘Insect 
Architecture/ ‘The Camp of Refuge,’ ami 
niahy ,m The ‘Penny Magaziuo’ was 
now: dre!*fihg to an end, and with it Knight’.s 
connaef^bh ^ith the Useful Knowledge' So- 
ciety/ :.'IIC;:made a short ellbrt to continue 
the..a;li^zin.c in his own name; but this 
series- Opiiy lived six months. 'Ihreo iuonth.s 
before t^is; ih March 1846, the .society itself 
had abmb tOj ktt end. Hitherto Knight had 
taken, tko/Hsk of the variou.s Avorks brought 
out imd^r auspices, the society receiving 
a ‘ rent/ j^rectically a royalty, in return for 
the prestl^ its name. ’ The * Biographical 
IJictipnaty/ ’^hich it undertook at its oAvn 
expens^^ :^|ed after devoting seven excellent 
volum^tplthe letter A, Avlreii the lo8.s was 
nearlyi^^iOpptj :and the society prudently 

Knig^i^^tiiaPy withdrew from miscel- 
laneiqiU^ja]i)^e^ng, though his pen was a.s 
activS'^^byep;. The * Volumes’ only 

paid th^'Wayf but he had for some time been 
carryii^ion with bettor success a series of 
‘ pictur^|^Qke^.e8pecially adapted for sale by 


book-hawkers,’ called ‘ The Pictorial AVorW,’ 
illustrative of natural histohy, English topo-,/ 
grapliy, &c. In 1847 he began his ‘ IIaif*»/< 
hours Avith (he Best Authors/ and ‘The/w, 
Land^ we LiA’e in,’ containing pictures ainiiS;/.? 
description.s of everything noteworthy 
England. To obtain materials he traA'cIleclw 
all OA'er the count rv. In 1848 ho started ft ; 
Aveckly periodical, ‘ 'I’he ^’oiceof the People/.--^ 
to Avhich Miss Martineiiii contributod; but - 
it failed after a career of three weeks on ac- '■ 
eoiinl , she says, of t he dictatorial interference 
of Avhig officials (Hakkikt Maktikkau, Au-. .. 
iof)ioi/nij)1iii, ii. 25)8). In 1846 ho had begun 
to publisli in ])arta ‘ A History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, l8lo I84.*>.’ AftersixtOeii chap- 
ters had been Avritten Mi.ss Martineau took it 
u]», completed it in 1815), and in the IblloW'^ 
ing year Avrote an introduction, taking the 
history hack to the I'liening of the century. 
This, juihlishcd in is.")!, Avould seem to be 
the last AA’ork of general literature bearing 
Knight’s imprint. Since tlial. time, Avith the 
e\ee])tion of one or tAvo reprints of his works,', j 
onlyotlieial or seini-ollieial ynihlieations have } 
bei'ti ii-siied by tlie house, Avliich in Ills later ' 
years had migrated to l-’leet Street. Jlis own V 
hooks AA'i't'c' ill future published chiefly by' '■ 
Brndhury I'vr Kvan.s; a few by Murray. , V 

In I8.'il Knight aa'us invited by Bickensto- / 
take a jiart in Bulwer’s comedy, ‘ Not so bad' i 
us AA’e seem/ in eonneelion AA'ith the ‘Guild’ 
of Literat ure ami Art.’ He hud already been 
eonneeted Avit h Hickexis’s amateur companies; 
but this seems to have been the first time that 
I he Avas east for a jiarl. He jilayed .Tacdb 
'lYmson in the ]»erformance at Devonshire, 
House. 

Ill 18o5 he Ava.s a juror at, the Paris e.\hi- 
hitioji. In the same year, on the repial of 
the stamp duty (to which his exertions had, 
largely coiit rilmted), he started a ‘ToAA’n and 
nountry IS’ewspaper.’ The method (Avliich 
failed at the time, though it. ha.s since been! 
adopted) Avas to ])rinl. general news in .Loiis- ;; 
don, leaving a sjiace blank for local news, tbY 
be supplied in the places to Avhich' the papaiif/ 
Avas sent. The ‘ English Cyelojiedia ’ (1863.>'/( 
186l)AA'tis practically only the old’Peupijr' 
Cyclopedia ’ reA'ised ami brought up to date.' 
Knight now set about the ‘ Popular 
of England.’ ’Hie plan of this Avas ‘ to trapt^' 
through our annals the e.ssential connection'; 
betAveen our political history and our sobjalv;? 
to enable the jieople ‘ to learn their O'wn 
tory — hoAv they huA'e groAA'ii out of slavarj^ji/ 
out of feudal Avrong, out of regal despotilibl'^ 
— into constit ut ional 1 ibi'rty, and the poaiti^/ 
of the greatest e.state of the realm.’ Thai: 
history, in eight volumes, was. completed- 
by the end of 1862. In 1865 appeared 
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nbridf^ment called the ‘ School History/ rc" 
published in 1870 as the ‘Crown History:’ 
an excellent school book, the merits of which 
more tecent works have obscured. 

In 1664 ^d 1806 Knight wrot(> ‘ Passages 
of a Working Life/ being his own autobio- 
graphy; and ‘Shadows ^)f the Old Book- 
isellera/ Two series of ‘ Half-hours with the 
Letter- writers’ appeared in 1807 and 
3,866, and in the formei yiar he \enfure<l 
with ‘ Begged at Court ’ into llie jield of f'e- 
tion. Ills sight w’as, lioweier, fail m<>, and 
The had to he led by a friend at thedmii(*r 
|;iven to Dickens on 1 Oct, I8t)7 1 1 1 -» re- 

maining years were parsed at llarripvtiad 
and at Addlesttiiie In Siirre\. lie died at 
AddJestone 9 jMaicli I '<70 

Knight was a man of middle stature, with 
finely cut features, and a couuteuance indi- 
cative of his character, in which a siu^uiiic 
tomperamont somewhat pr<'poudei alt (1 over 
accurate judgment. 11 is scluuncs, thouj^h 
often sound in themselves, win* apt to he 
carried into ell'ect ''Omewhat piein.it u rely, 
nnd without sufUcient regaid to jirob ible ob- 
stacles. Consetpientlv altir all liis gient 
publLshing operations he 11 nun net 1 a ]K)or 
man. He wa.s tliorouglilv honourahle m husi- 
ness and consuh'rate to liis tellovv-w'orKer'-. 
His temper was quick, aiul vvlun moved 
he could speak and writi' strongly; hut lie 
bore no ill-will, and seems nevt rtoliave made 
an enemy. The often-tjuoled jest w ith vv liu h 
Jerrold took leavt* of him one t'vt uiii” after 
a social meeting — ‘(lof)d Knii;;h1 ’ ^ivt'sthe 
measure of the estmiati* formed of hnii by 
llis friends. In politico he was a liberal, 
and was one of thi> eailit im mhers ot the 
Iteform Club, ^\hen M I). JIill was can- 
dUlato for Hull in llie first lefornitd par- 
liament, Knight worked for him 'Tell Mrs. 
Knight,’ wrote Hill tolu^ wile, ‘ that lit>r hus- 
band is one of the hi*st '>])ea Kt i s T iw er heard.’ 

He wa.s also soniel lung uf an inventor, and 
in 3838 took out a]«itoiit for ‘ inqirovements 
in the process and in the apiuuatus used in 
the production of coloured inipression<( on 
paper, vellum, parchineiit,an(l pastehoiul hv 
atirface printing,’ ITis proj)o*.al to collect 
the newspaper duty by means of a stamped 
wrapper is said to have given to llovvdand 
Hill [q. V.] the first suggestion of the peuiy’y 
post. 

In 3816 Knight married TVfiss Vinicombe. 
Of their children one sf)n (Barrv Charles 
Henry, 1828-1884) and four daughters, tvv'o 
of whom married n’spectively the llev . C. 3*’. 
Tarver and Bobert Kerr, esq (Mr. Commis- 
sioiier Kerr), sun ived t hern . Another daugh- 
ter, Mrs. G. Clow'es, died before her parents ; 
and a son and daughter died in infancy. 


Knight’s position a& kuthor, editor, and 
publisher makes it difficult to ascertain e\- 
uctly how much is wo to him in the fii'^t 
capacity. Tlie following, hoWeVm', seem un- 
doubted, besides articles and pamphlci''- 

I , ‘ The .Sfenageries,’ 1828. 2. ‘The IBlepliani ,’ 

18.^0. .*}. ‘Results of Machinery/ 18.‘11, 

I 4. ‘C.ipitnl and Labour/ 1831.’ 6. ‘Trades 
' I moils . 111(1 .Strikes/ 1834. 6 . ' »Shakespei’t‘’s 
Biogiajthv,’ 1843. 7. ‘William Caxton/ 

' 1H4I. N. ‘Old England’ (first book and 
p.'rt of >etond), about 1844. 9. ‘ Studies of 

Hliakes])!'!-!'/ 1849. U), ‘The Struggles of 

a Book a*>aiiist J*]\ci‘ssi\e Taxation/ 1860. 

I I. ‘ ( )nc»‘ upon a Time/ 185 4. 12, ‘ The Old 
Ih inter andModern Press/1854. 13.‘Knovv- 
h (lg*‘ IS Powuu ,’ IS.'i.'i 1 4. ‘ Popular Ilistorv 

( of Kngl.md/ 18.")(j -1802. 16. ‘Passages of 

a VV’oikuig Life/ 18t54 6. 16. * BOgfii d 

at Coiirl,’ 1K>7. 17. ‘.Shadows of the Old 

Bnoksclh rs,’ 1807 

fPas.,ig(v( of A AVorkiiig Life during dfalf i 
rmlui^, by Cliirh-s Knight; llamet Marti - 
Tu aii’n \utobiogriiphy, 187C; The Rei'order <jf 
Ihimingh.im, a Memoir of Matthew Davenport 
Jlill, by his Daughters, 1878; obituary notu’fs 
111 (ho Times and Atlujnajum, 4pe,; private in- 
formation 1 A* d* D. 

KMIGHT, EDWARD (1774-,1826), 
actor, commonly lcnow*n as ‘ Little li^niglil .' 
.ind spok('n of as u Yorkshireman, was born 
m 1774 ill Birmingham. While practising 
as a sign-piiint('r, or, as is sometimes said, 

' an artist, he w<xs stirred to emulation by tin* 
]»erformunce of a provincial Company. He 
a])]>earcd iiecordingly at Newcastle, S[tkffi>rd- 
shir(‘, ns llol) in ‘ Jlob in the WelVahd was 
.so comjih'te a victim to stage-firig^t that, 

I despit(‘ tin* encouragement of a^friendiy 
audience, he ran off the st^ean^ the 

1 town. A year later at &iithOr h^'^orth 
Walt"., with a .salary of five per 

week, lit' was fortunate euowh in 
safetv (lirough the same part, ^Haying Frank 
( )nl l.md ill ‘A Cure for the 
s(*cn and engaged by Nuuna, the nl^fer of 
the .8tullbrd Theatre. In StiufibSt^ll^ktayed 
sonit* wars, mereasing in reput^kn^'^od he 
married a Miss Clews, the daught6lf’0|> 
wiiie merchant. Tate WUkiii;|!(08i).-|f^ -Whom 
he introduced himself, enga|p#'KlM|^t the 
York circuit about 1803. was 

fav out able. After a time he^^afflp^TOtified 
hv the present from Wilkinsol^’^^^^thest 
containing all the appliancyig'p feiy^ ptor’s 
wardrobe, with the comp|k^iS^t4|^^4ave 
been long looking for 

how to value them; you are’t|i^«fii|okian.’ 
While at Leeds his wife dhtd^bilia ^M Mlght. 
left with a %oung family, 1807 
Susan .Sinitlq who had autkini^SlI^llfiffiater, 
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Snrnli Bartley [q. vj, as leading lady, and, j Knight was a shy, eareiVd^ bbuevdlen^^and 
fhou<rh an aotresa of great power, was a ; retiring man, who* .shrank 'ttopi inti-, 

rcnnirkablo faronritfe, "'''^ngagod byWrough- , mncies, and was wholly domestic i» 
ton, (»n the report* of JJannifiter, for Drury 1 Ilis figure Avas bniall and pliable, hia 
1 .aiu* for three years, at a salary rising from > iieing five feel t w 0 , his hair and eyes « 

7/. to fi/., Knight arrived with wife and chil- voice shrill, hut not uumufeical, I|e 
divn in London, to find the theatre hurnt j well ami made up well, and in various 
down. AttheLycoum accorflingly, whither of perl f'ervants was unequalled. The'MilS,. 
the coinmtiy betook it.self, Knight made, ror of tlie St .ige ’ calls hun a very natural 
14 Oct. 1801), as Timothy (Quaint in the ‘Sol- actor. 0\berr\, a rival, .siivs that Bim was t 
(lier^S Daugltter,' and Robin Roufilihead in his best part;* that in characters such as ^ 
‘ Fort^tte’sFrolic,’hisf^^^t appearance in Lou- Sjiado, Ralpli, Trap, and Lingo he surpassed 
(Ion. The favourable impression he created 
in these characters, amt as Label in the 
‘I’rize,’ Was fortified by lii.s creation of .Jerry 
P>lt).ssom, in Poeoclcs ‘Hit or !Miss,’ rid Feb. 

1810, in which he and Mathews as (’\pher 
retrieved tho fortune.s of tJie piece. Scrub 
in the ‘Beaux’ Stratag(*in,’ Yarland in tlu 
‘ M'((st Indian,’ Zehiel 
‘ 1 1 eir-at-Law,’ ' Domin’ 

Durah,’ Ram in ‘ Raising tlu' Wind,’ ( (ripe m 
tlu* ‘ Confederacy,’ and Risk in ‘Love laughs 
at IiOcksmith.s,’ are among the parts he took 
at the Lyceum, wheri' he was aLo the ori- 
ginal Diego in the ‘Ki&s,’ an ulteintion of 
Fletclier’s ‘Spanish f’urate.’ With the com- 
pany ho went to the new* theatre in Drury 
Lane, to which he rimiaiiied constant until 
his death. Simple in the ‘Mt'rry Wives of 
Windsor,’ 23 Oct. iHld, is the first part in 
w’hich ho can be traci'd at this bouse Tlu* 

Clown in ‘Twelfth Night ’ and Little .Tohn 
in ‘ Robin Ilood ’ were given during liis first 
season.' Ho played many parts, chiefly domes- 
tics, TUSticB, form-labourers, and t he like, a ml 
was thOroprosentative of 8Core.s of elmractin's 
in pieces by T. Dibdin, Rocoek, Ken- 

my, aud^other writers. Francis in ‘ King 


liarley, wa.s iniinit.ihle in deevepil old men, 
Was the best actor of the "day in sharp 
footmen and cunning ruslic.s. ami, although 
e.ipable of patlios, showed his ai’t in squeezing 
tears to In'? eves Ilis country boys (the 
same critic adds ) avf‘ ‘ ney(>r unsophisticated; 
agi*in,’ A^arland in tin* I hev* are slirevvd, designing, knowing.’ Terry, 
iel Homespun in the in liis ‘ Rritisli Tluatrical Oalloiy,’ says: 
unique in ‘Deaf and ‘ There is alw.ivs odditv’, and somfitlme.S 


in Ills .It I iug,‘ 


])Ut eliargea liim with. 


pat ho 

biMuy ‘a eiirioiis l•ompol^u^ of quietude and, 
rest h'ssness,’ Kuiglit had a precise walk, a , 
firm bi'.iriiig, and a habit of laughing too '' 
uiiieli He was author of a musical farce 
in two acts, intith'd ‘The Sailor and ^1-^ 
dier, or F.isJnoiiahle Vmusement,’ W'hioh was > 
jirodmed for liis bmiefli in Hull in 180.'>. It 
IS w ithout meiit. ^ 

\ f.imous engr.n ed picture in the Mathews ' ' 
collection in the ( tarriek Club by Clint ' 
shows hun us llalph jii ‘ Taiek and Key,’ with ' 
M linden .is Old liruininagem, Mrs. 0:^er as 
l’’.mnv, and Miss ('nlull a.s Ijaura. Jri the 
same eolh'ctioii are jiietures of him by De 
Wilde as Robin Roughliead in ‘ Fortune’s 
Frolic;’ and by Kosler as .Tailor in ‘Plots,, 
or the Xoi ill Tower,’ and .lerry Blossom in - 


Hen^'tl?^,’ Sim in ‘ Wild Oats,’ Ilaw’buck j ‘Hit or 3Iiss.’ A eolonred )U'int after Clint 

of Knight as Tlodge in ‘Love in a Village’ 
is ill Terry’s ‘ British Theatrical Gallery.’ 



Gentleroifia^ Solomon Lob in ‘Love laughs 
at Lbd^tmths,^ David in the ‘Hivaks,’ 
Appla#|||t‘?l^',th.e ‘Recruiting Ollu'er,’ Silky 
in tnev^^iii‘'to Ruin,’ Tester in the ‘ Sms- 
ribband,’ Peter in * Romeo and 


piciotta ^^oana, I'eter m 

Juliet,’ liSiim'ip the ‘Duenna,’ Nym in ‘ King 
Henry Crabtree, represent the range 
Among his original parts, 
ue’ and Farmer F.nfield in 

CSyde ’ may be mentioned. 

Iliuumn of 1825-6 be retired from 
i]^equenC6 of illness. Ho died 


of hi 
1'om 
the 
Dart: 
the SI „ 
21 

Streei^^ 
on th ‘ 
Church 
PreseofS 
rately 


it this house in (Treat Queen 
Fields, and was buried 
'Vault in St. Pancras New 
, ‘atm by his first wife, .Tohn 
portrait-painter, issepa- 


[Books cilid ; (Jeiiest’b Account of the Stage; 
Oxt)eri’}’s DiMnialie Biograpli) , vol, ii. ; Terry’s 
Britissh Tlie.it 1 umI (tnlhry, Biograplua Drama^ 
tie.i; The.itrical InquiMtor and Now Monthly- 
M.ig , viiiioiit) yi.iis , (Jeorginii Kra ; Clark 
sell’s R(‘piHsi nl.vtive Aetors. j J. K. /• '; 

^ I 

KNIGHT, KLLTS GORNELIA (^75^4*^ 
18.‘17), authoress, horn in 1757, w’-as the onlVsj 
child of tlm .si'cond marriage of Sir Jose^hf^ 
Knight, rear-admiral of the white. Though., 
brought up in J.ondon, she vv’us educated wfe) 
a .school kept by a Swiss pastor, and aai^/ 
obtained an acquaintance with contin^UW^ 
language.s and literature. She also beoamljra 
agood Lat in .scholar. Her mother, a womkfl| 
of groat aecomjdishnients, was a fVxend'tf^ 
a bi.ster of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and. 
’{night thus became acquainted with 
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sou and his circle, of whom she has left, 
several anecdotes. Admiral Knight died in 
1775, and in the following his widow 
and daughter, having failed to obtain a p(.*n- 
sipn, went abroad from motive.^ of economy. 
For many years they lived pvincipully in 
^ Home and. Naples, mingling with the best 
. society, and living on particulnrly intimate. 
■, terms with Sir Willitiin und Lady llamilton. 
In compliance with b-n* inotJn>r’.s dying 
ytfshes, Miss Knight placed herself, after the 
-:;iatter*6 death in I7t)t), under J^ady Ilaniil- 
ton’s protection, and sin.* ret iirned to .Kngland 
ijWith her protectres.s. Nelson accompanied 
‘them. Miss Knight was already intimate 
.with the lu'i'o, and had obtained tlie title of 
•.his poet laureatf.; by \erse.s in celebration of 
his victories. She naturally found tln‘ posi- 
tion embarrassing. ‘ Most of mv friends 
; were very urgent with me to drop lln^ ae- 
uaintance, but eii'cumstanced as 1 had l)een 
feared the charge of ingratitude.’ Her 

■ autobiography passes very lightly over this 
period, but record.s her appointment as com- 
panion to Queen Charlotte in lHO."i. From 
:thistimo there is an entire break until 1H()9, 

: and little of importance is recoiahal until 

381d, when the principal event in Mi-ss 
Knight’s life took Jjlace - her exchange of 
the companionship of (^in.-en Charlotte for a 
similar position in the household of I’rinces.s 
Charlotte. By this .step .«lu! gave mortal 
otlencB to the <pieen, who lost a useful at- 
tendant, und was probably aware that Mi.ss 
Knight hatla just grievance against the dull, 
uninteresting, and inunotonou.s character of 
the life which .she liad perforce to lead at. 

' Windsor. Want of interest and niojiotony 
'.Xcould not be im])iiti-d to lier new cniploy- 

■ ment, where she found herself entangled in 

■ intrigues, quarrels, misnnderslanding.s, and 
recriminations among a n umber of persons in- 

'• Spired by .self-interested views, and in general 
animated by most uudisei pli?UHl t >*nipers, espe- 
- ciallywhen theiri’ank placed tliciu Ijeyondtbe 
reacti of contradiction [see (hi.vKLOTTij Ai:- 
OUSTA, .pRINCliSS OP WAT.fis !. Miss Knight’s 
, autobiography is among tlu; most valuable 
»6nrce.s of information for the court history of 
those days. At length (.Inly 1811) tlu' prin- 
cess’s refusal to marry the I’riuce of Orange i 
induced the regent to suddenly dismiss all j 
, her attendants, including Mis.s Knight. Tlie | 
princess consequently fled to her mother at | 
Connaught 'I’crruce, and general confusion 
ensued. Mi.ss Knight afterwards wrote of 
her own part in these 1ran.sactions : ‘ Either 
1 ought to have remained with the queen, 
or I ought to have carried things xvith u 
higher hand to be really useful -while I was 
with Princess Charlotte. I had the romanl ic 


desire that Princess C^rlbtte should think 
for herself, and thihk Viselv., Was that to 
be e.vpected froni a |iirl of seventeen, and 
from one who had never, had proper care 
taken of lier since early childhood P ’ In 
I 1816 Miss Knight .again went abroad, and, 
' although frequently re visiting England, spimt 
' mf)st of her life on the continent, mixing In 
; the liiglie.st society, and collecting the unec- 
I dotes which appear in her journals. She died 
in Paris on 17 Bee. 1837.' . . ^ 

; I’he nio.st impoi'tant passages from her 
: autobiograjiliy, with selections from her 
diaries, were edited in 1861 hv ^ir John 
' William Kaye, or rather, us is virtually ad- 
mitted in the preface, by Mr. .James Hutton. 
They are justly appreciated by Kaye when 
he .say.s; ‘Miss Knight was no retailor of 
prurient; scandal or frivolou.s gossip ; she had 
too good a heart, to deliffht in the one, and 
too goo<l a head to indulge in the other, 
SoiiK', therefore, may think that she ne- 
gh'cted ht‘r opportunities.’ In fact, her me- 
moirs might, easily have been more piquant 
without any breach of propriety. They are 
mat ler-of-fact record.s without any attempt 
at. (leliiieatir)n of the jiersons concerned, but 
they bear tin; strongest impress of sincerity 
ami truth. Mis.s Knight also wrote ^Binar- 
bas,’ a kind of .siijiplement to ‘ Kasselas ’(1700 ); 
‘ I'daminins, a V’low of the Military, Social, 
and Political Jjifeof the Romans,' a didactic 
romance in tL<; form of letters (1702), which 
wa.s tran.slated into (lermun in . 1794, and 
reached a second English edition iw 1808 ; 
‘Sir (luy do Lnsiguan,’ a romance '(1833) ; 
t rau.slat ions of German hymns ami; prayers, 
privately printed at Frogmore in 1812, and 
pnbli.shed in J 832 .-besides herprihcipalwork, 

‘ A I tesevipt ion of Latiuin, or La Campagnn 
di Ivoma ’ (1805, 4to), wdfh etchitig'i[,,hy the 
autlior, a work of considemble valueihits day, 
and int ere.'<ting even now, T. L. Pea[(^k says, 

. writing to Lord Broughton, 22 Feh. 1862 : ‘I 
i have read Mi.ss Knight’s autohibgraphy. I 
; have Jiot for a long time read anj|[i^hg that 
I pleased me so much ,* but I am hdii^Shpe how 
i much may l>elong to the book anil much 
to old associat ions. Her <‘Latihnil^ l^ long 
b(.«n a favourite book with me.* [ 

I Autobiography of Miss 0orbpih)['y[Knight, 
1801 ; Quarterly lioyiow, vol. cxli'j, 

KNIGHT, FRANCIS (rf. Id^&inian. 

[SeeKiiXT.] ; \ 

KNIGHT, GOWIN (1713rl^.rjS>i^6an of 
science und first principal lib^l^^^iof the 
British Museum, baptised at. Gojjm&gham, 
Lincolnshire, on 10 Sept. -IT'.ldi^ijj^.Bon of 
Robert Knight, vicar of and of 
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Mlizabeth hi8 wife. His father, a virtuoso 
who collected coins and medals, was ap- 
pointed in 1724 to. the vicarage of TIarewood, 
near Leeds, Where lie remained uptil bis 
death in 1747. According to tlio Wilson 
MSS. preserved in tlie liCeus Free Library, 
J< night was educated at the J^eeds grammar 
.‘icliool. He matriculated at Oxford from 
Magdalen Hall 5 April 17J11, and held a 
demyship at Magdalen College from I7.‘15 
to 1 746, proceeding 15.A. 20 Oct. 170C, M.A. 
22 .Tune 17.'10, and M.Jl. 1 1 Feb. 1741 2. 1 Ic 
afterwards settled in London and is sai<l to 
have practised as a physician. In 1740 iie 
was living’ in Lincoln’s Tnn I’icdds ; lie re- 
moved to a house in Crane Court, Fleet 
.Street, about 1750 (cf. Ntcuoi-s, Liti-rnry 
AnecdoteSf v. 534). 

Knight began the magnetical researches 
'which gave him his reputation before 174 1. 
1 li.S attention was direcUul to the subject )>y 
witnessing the ellects of a Hash ol‘ liglitning 
upon a ship’s compas.s, ami the first results 
of his lDhours.w«re presented to (he Iloyal 
♦Society in 17*14 (iV«7. Tran», xliii. lOl ), 
when iie exhibit.ed some bar magnets of great 
power, and performed some e.\p(*riments 
which .proved that he was in posse.ssioa of 
an entirely new method of magnetising bars. 
A paper read by him in 1745 (ih. xliii. otil ) 
iliscusises the various positions of the poles of 
magnets. In recognition of the value of these 
researches thelloyal Society in 1745 electi'd 
him afello'W, ami in 1747 the Coploy medal 
was awarded to him. He found a rtiadysale 
for hia inagnets, and in a further .«erie.s of 
papeJs laid oefore the .society in 171(5 7 {ih. 
xliv. 666-72) dealt more particularly with 
the theoretical aspects of the (piesiion. He 
withheld , a full disclosure of his methods 
of operg-tiitig for fear of injuring the sale of 
his magnets, but he soon found in ,Tohn 
Cantolij'wlid had also begun the manufacture 
of artificial; magnets, a formidable rival [.sec 
CxVS'XdN, JohnJ Knight’s papers on mag- 
netism, were collected and published 8eT)a- ' 


61) gave an account of Knight’s method of 
making artificial loadstoues, whicih insisted 
I in cementing finely divided metallic iron into 
i a solid mass by the admixture of linseed^oil' 
varnish. :t; 

Knight’s attentifin had meanwhile heiSn ; 
i turned to the mariner’s compass, and in a , .. 
I paper read before the society in 1750 (lA.?:; 
I xlvi. 505) he stated lluit he had examined 
sev<‘ral compass-nei'dles obtained from the 
i best mak(;rs, and found them all defective, ., 

: being either of feeble directive power or abso- • 
lately ineoi-rect as regards direction. These 
defects were due to fli«? .shape of the needles, 
ullof wbieli were ]tossessed of four poles. Ho 
re»ronuneiuled a plain rhomboidal bar, and he 
also suggested iinprovecl modes of suepen- '”. 
.sir)n. fSonie further im])rovements already ' 
made in Knight’s compass by Smeatou were , 
eoininmiieafed (o the .society at the same 
time. ’ 

Kniglit. brouglil Jiis improved compass 
under (he nol ice of iht* admiralty, and therp, 
is an entry in (lie olHcial minute hook under 
dale 4 April 1751 to the ell'cct that thenavy 
board and the Trinity Hou.se authorities had [ V 
been consulted and \ ariousex])erim6nt8 made 
Avitli the iuijtritvetl compass and bar magnets. 

I ( 'oin])as.se.s were ordered to bt* supplied to the ' . 
(ilorv, bound for Guinea, the Rainbow going' [;> 
to Newfoiuidlaiul, tin; Swan sloop bound to. 
]iarbado»‘s, and to this N’ulture and Fortune 
! sloops in (he (.'lianncl. Gn 11 Sept, in the. ' 
same yetir there is a i'lirther ordttr directing' 
the ca]»tain of the Fortuiui to receive Hr. . 
i Knight on board at Harwich and to sail 
northwards according to bi.s directions, for' 
the purpt)st* of ex])crimenting with the nexv 
compass. 1 le wtis accomjtanicd on the voyage 
by Smeiiton (setj Atniunl Jity inter, 1793, 
(’Immiclc, p. 25(5). The re.snltsof the trials 
apjtear to have been satisfactory (though- 
the captain’s re])orts cannot now be found), 
and by a minute dated 24 June, 1752 the board 
recommended 1 hat Kniglit should bo paid 800/. 

It apiioars from this minute that the compass,; 











moreiSjUy^jisQldsedi The paper ai.so contains j 
a descrij^ion' tt his ‘ magnetic magazine ’ or 
battelry, was for many years in the 

po8se«|i^\ittfj'ihe Society, but is now 

missin^iJ'i^ilTTiftEfei^^^^ Wilson (ib. Ixix. 


pass for 1 he royal navy. They wore also use^^^ 
in the better class of merchant ships. 
compasses were made, under Knight’s dij^'-^[ 
tion, by George Adams the elder [q. v;j ofv 
Fleet Stn;et, the mathematical instrtiiiji^lt^' 
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maker. wits la the habit of certifying 

each iast^tttnciit by B^nktg bis name on the 
card. is a condpass preserved in the 

admiralty compass at Deptford 

be^ided intliis way. it is stated by Caiptnin 
!Fjlii|id&rs in' a manuscript diary, now in the 
'pbsB^asion. of ^ his, descendant, 3rr. blinders 
that Knight occupied tin* position of 
Ijaa^ctor of compasses to the admiralty, and 
;^bat J. .'de Magelhuens was his .successor in 
Captain Flinders had every o])j»()r- 
^-^pnjtty of knowing the. fixets, but the st atement 
^^iiot'home out by the adniirulty minute 
^ipoks. In 1706 Knight took out a jiateut 
‘■jfjfo, 850) for some, further iiuproveinoiits in 
''|^mpasse.s, the main object of wliieli was to 
'^he<dc the xibrution, the card and be.v being 
made to oscillate in eipuil times, so (hat the 
•;«ard alway-s romaim'd parallel to tbegla.ss. 
jA reflecting aziniut hcomjaiss is also described ; 
,ih the specification of this pateni . The value 
■Qf Knight’s services to navigaliou does nut ' 
seem to haw, received adeejuate recognition. ' 
A useful summary of Knight's work in this 
department of science is given in Snow ' 
Han'iti’s ‘Rudimentary 31agnet ism,’ l.sr)2, ^ 
chap. ix. * . 

, • ; Knight was an unsuccessful candidate for ' 
the post of .secretary to the Royal Society in 
175:?, in opposition to Dr. Hirch. But wlieii 
the British Museum was fii'st cstabli.shed at 
Montague House, Bloonisbiiry, in 175(», he 
was appointe,d principal librarian. The .salary 
'attached to the oHice was only IfiO/. per 
mihum, but the librarian was allowed to ai^t 
■l|lsoas‘ receiver, 'and receiv(»don lliat account 
fttp additional 40/. a yt'ar. He presented to 
’ 1^0 museum a sot of Ids magnctical apparatus 
t^llirhitfh were shown in th«> early days of the 
il|b.Stit,ution, but cannot now be found ), the 
'0bpley medal which he received from the 
i;^L0yal Society in recognition of his magnet i- 
\Cal researche.s, and a collection of coins and 
Itnedftlsboqueathedtohim liy hisfuther. There 
i!iaratwo paptn'S in his band among theSloaiui 
, HSS., one relating to alchemy ami (he other 
being notes of lecture, s on surgery, but witb- 
• out any indication of the time and place of , 
delivery. 

He seems to have led a secluded life, and ^ 
dpring his later years was involved in linan- j 
cial diflicult ies. Dr. .John Fothergill on one 1 
occasion advanced him a thousand guineas | 
to save him from impending ruin due to some | 
disastrous mining speculations (FoTiiBKflii,r., I 
.4F<)r7«.t,ed. l-iCttsom., vol.i.p.ciii), and Knight j 
' Was never able to discharge this liability. By I 
his will, dated 9 April 1772, lie left every- j 
thing to his ‘ good friend and principal ' 
creditor, John P'otbergill of Harpur Stmet,’ 

■ whom he appointed sole executor. It appears 


from the official reeprds-tbat Knight died at 
the museum on 8 June (not 9tli, as in 

Gent. May. 1772, p; *8 burial is re- 

corded in the registers pfSti ^pr^’^, Bloom s- 
bury,a few days nfterwprdji,: butit is probable 
that ho was interred in the ppjp;)chial ceme- 
, tery near the bbundling Hospitol. There is 
I a portrait t)f him in the board room at the 
I mii.seum ])resented hy his Cxecutbr. It was 
j probably ])ainted by Benjamin Wilson, with 
; w'liom he was on terms of intimacy, but it is 
not the original of the small etching in the 
Reud)randl numner bearing th^ inscription, 

; ‘ I’aiuted and etched by B. Wilson, 1751,’ 

' which I.S well known to collectors.'' 

tliough the bi;nt of Knight’s genius was 
decidedly experiment al and practical, he puh- 
li.shed a .s]>ecidalive treatise in 1748 entitled 
‘ An Attomj)t to demonstrate that all the 
I’henomena in Kature may be explained by 
two .simple active priueiplo.s, Attraction and 
Repulsifm, xvherein the attractions of Cohe- 
.sion, (IriiN ity, and Magnetism are more par- 
ticularly explainc'd.’ 'fho book consists of 
ninety-one propositions, and is of interest as 
.showing marks of an epoch in which attempts 
wer(* made to juisli the Newtonirttt doctrine 
into molecular speculations. It preceded 
Bo.scovich’s bettoi’-known work on a similar 
suljject by ten years. Knight also wrPte a 
pa])or on (he earl;hquako of 8 Feb, 1749-00 
(/Vo’/. 7V«//.s. xlvi. 003) and some retiaorks on 
W. 3Iountaine’s letter ontbo effectsPllight- 
uing {ib. li. 294), He was the inventor of 
‘dwarf vt'uetian blinds/ which since 
b<‘en largely tisfitl. He obtained a pap^t for 
. the invention in 1700 (No. 750), ■ 

[Antlioriiies cited; Foster's AlrnnUiOxomun- 
.‘;< s ; Rloxiitu's llcgistcrs of MagdalentJolIegfe, vi. 
‘2il ; Nichols 's Literary II lustrations: Mip, 026; 
Nichols's Literary .Anecdotes, v. 63,4;,Atlli^a!um, 

' (» Jui). 184'.) pp. 5, 6, 15 Oct. Do 

Morgan in Notes aiid Quorics, 

■ P 

' KNIGHT, inONUIETTA. 
uoKonoii {(/. 1750), friend of Shep^tone, was 
tliii oidy daugliter of Henry, j-^sepiciht St. 
.lohn.hy his second wife,/ '.ene, 

(1 aught erof Georges Pillesatyitip^i^l^one'^ 
ml of t he marines, and superint€^0tit:'of the 
.ships and galleys of France undpif/^ilpjKIV. 
Henry St. John, fir.st vIsoouxi^.1l^l|(^br^^^ 
[q. v.], was her half-brother.;/rg^;;SaiaOT^ 
on 2().luno 1727, Robert KhA^J^jrells, 
Warwickshire, eldest son of j,)|jpj^^3|^ighl, 
cashier of the South Sea, Gb'oijg^jfe’i^ted 
in 1740 Baron Luxboropgh and 

in 1703 Viscount Barrellsand^^j^pltther- 
lough in the peerage of '1E!ij^3jii||3^^forace 
Walpole describes her a8 ' and 

* lusty,’ with a ‘ great bl^ |^ir/ in 
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wlnc-li at first she Wore the of her- 

husband, froin •whorn she soon ‘ was parted , . , 
upon a gallahtxj' she had with Paltoh, the 
rtsvivor of Oomij^.and a divine,’ and ‘ retired 
to a hewpitage on Pamnasus.’ The story 
may he a seahdal^ hut Lady Luxhorougli was 
cert a inly separated from, or deserted by, her 
husband within a f^w years of their mar- 
riage ; and Was an intimate friend of Frances 
Seymour, couhtess of Hertford, afterwards 
duchess of Somerset [(}, v.], iu whose? house 
nalton resided as tutor to Lord Beauchamp 
[see DAliTOiir, JoriN, .1700- J70.‘>J. The licr- 
mitage mentioned by Walpole was iier hus- 
band^s eWate of BaiTells, which slu* had 
laid out in the artificial style of landscaj»e 
gardoiiing.’ ■ Hero she Avas within easy reacli 
of Shenstoue, whom she fre<jUontly visited 
at the. Leasowes, and Avitli wliom she ]!:e]>t up 
a regular- correspondence. Shenstoue cele- 
brated their somewhat artificial Arcadia in 
his ode on ‘Rural Elegance,’ addressed to 
tho l^uchess of Somerset (1 750), Lady Lux- 
horough was also a friend of the poet AVillinm 
Somervile.[<p V,] She died tOAvards th<> end 
of March 1756, and \\'as buried in tin? church 
of Wootton vVaweii, the parish iu Avldch 
Batrells is situate, A\dience her remains Avere 
afterwards remoA'cd to a mausoleum near 
Harrells. Though she had been sup})osed to 
share h^r brother’s religious o]>ini()ns, slu' took 
(ho sacrament on her deathbed. By Lord 
LuxhorOiUgh .she had one son, ITeury, Avho 
married, .2T June 1750, a daughter of Tliounis 
.Heath, of Stanstoad, Essex, and died without 
issue in BiiC lifetime of his father; also (aa’o 
daughters, ope of Avhom inari‘i<‘d a I'Vench 
count t ithe other, Henrietta, married Charles 
Wyjphhdesbld of iioekinge, Berkshire, hut, 
elopihg.in T753 with the Hon. .Tosiah (liild, 
hrothh^Vof John, second earl Tylnc'y, AA-as 
divore§dj[ and married her paramour on 7 IMay 
176.^ :l^la(fe.ijUxhorough’s ‘Letters Ui NN'il- 
liam^jSihhh^^herEsq.,’ published by Dodsh'y, 
LondQipj^l776, pre very insipid, hour little 
poenqislpi^ Wight merit, printed as ‘ by a lady 
of ‘Collection of Poems 

by seyei^ jhphds ’ (1776), iv. 813, are attri- 
buted by Horace Walpole. See also 
IT ull’s-l,;!^' Street ^ between the late 

Lady Luxborongh . . . 
and othe^ - 1778, 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Collhij|'#.Paej^e(BTydgo.s), vi. 75 ; Add. MS. 
-23728$ '^li^||ipalia and other manuscript noto.s by 
]•]. CfulirtM-'in the British Museum copy of Lady 
LuxlM^i|whV ^.Letters to 8hcustone; ’ Mrs. Do- 
lany's ^tttidlKro^aphy, ed. Lady Llanovcr; Gent. 
Mag.’ir48 ^88+; 1764 p. 243, 1 750 p. 206 ; Horace 
^ Cunuingliam ; Huractc. 
Wnlp(|j^' Qilti' jrf jioyal and Noble Authors, ed. 

is engraving of Liuly 


in Sp.'iin, Sicily, Crctice, h’gypt, and Palo^' 
tine, iu c-ompaiiy Avith the Hon. 


LPxborotigh’s portrait by n0'‘'toiknoVn . artist ; 
G-renville Papers, cd. »8mitb, iu, 4^ i ColvUe-^t 
Worthies of Warwickshire; OfficifdListafpf 
bers of Parliament; Hist. MS8- Cioniitt.^rd 
App, p. 291; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. ii.,379, 

Burke’s Extinct Peerage.] J. M. Jl!. ’ - 

KNIGHT, HENRY GALLY (IZ^H 
18-K$), Avriler on architect ure, born on 2 D«C»: 
178G, Avas the only son of Henry Gaily' 
Knight of Langold Hall, Yorkshire, barris*- 
tor, by his Avifo Selina, daughter of William 
FitzluM-hcvt of Ti.ssiugton, 1 )erby shire. ., HiC 
grand fat her, .lolm Cully (wlio assumed the 
additional luimo of Knight), -wms M.P. for. 
Aldhorough and Boroughbridge, and a spii' 
of Hoiiry Cally, l).l). [q. au], tho classieql 
scholar. Knight Ava.s educated at Eton, and 
ap]>arontly at Trinity Colh-ge, Cambiidge^ 
though his name docs not appear iu the list 
of gTaduato.s, In 1 810 and 181 1 he tx'ayellqd, 

' .i'Pt, 

lion. P'redmW 
North and Mr. Eazakerly. His fir.st puhU^?i< 
tiou.s Avere in A'or.so, being ‘ llderim, a Syrlah^ 
Talc,’ 1810, 8vo; ‘ Phro.syne,a Grecian Tala 
‘ Ala.shlar, an Arabian Tale,’ ljondo.n, 

8vo ; ‘ .EaKtt*r.u Sketohe.s, in verse,’ .3rd edit,' 
Jjondon, 18.‘>0, 8vn. Byron (whoso ‘Giaaur!,i 
Avas published in May 1 813) bii.stowed piraisj^J 
oil .some of Knight’s tu-ieutal verses (MobB3^» 
JJfr of liyron, under 4 Dec. 1813, p. 218,. Jb;] 
one-vol. ed. 1840; cf. ih. p. 245), tuough-h^- 
does not seem to haA'e relished ‘ Iloeriin.- 
(Bvkox, Versicles:’ ‘Itriedat“Hd0T, 

rim ” — Ahem ! ’ ) Kniglit turned from poetry? 
to architecture. In ilay 1831 he landed at 
l)ie]>]»e, and during tho year examined the 
hiiildings and lihrurie.s of Normandy. Aft^ 
his ret urn to England lie puhlisned .‘ An 
.\rchitectural Tour iu Normandy,’ London,^ 
1830, 12nio (French translation by M. A. 
Caxu])ion, Caen, l83,8, 8vo). In August 1836. 
be started for Messina, ami aftei’Avards pub- 
li.shed ‘TheXornians iu tSicily,’ London, 1838^, 
12mo (French ti'an.slation by M. A. Campion|l 
(^^u'Ti, 1830, 8vo; German translation, 

C. R.Lep.si us, Leipzig, 1841, 8vo), and ‘Stira^^ 
cenic and Norman Remains to illustrate. 
“Normans in Sicily,”’ Ijondon [1840])' 

Ho wn.s assisted in his studies hy-. 
sioiml architects: in Normandy by Richji^ 
H uss('y, in Sicily by G eorge Mooix*. Iu 
1844 he published ‘ I'he Ecclesiastical Aurd^*^ 
teeture of Italy from . . . Constantine 
15th Century’ (2 vols., London, fol.^ 
eighty-one litho-chromatic plates by- 
Jones. Knight was also the author 
minor Avorks. 

Kniglit, Avho had succeeded to 
e.states on his father’s death in 18()6,73Wab) 
elected M.P. for Aldborough (botw^eii 
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ami I 828P); for Malton in 1830; for North 
Nottittghamshtre in 1835 and in 1837. Tho 
last seat lie held from 1837 till his death, 
which took place.in Lower Orosvenor Street, 
London, on 0 Feb. 1810. lie was buried 
in Firbeek Church, Yorkshire, on 17 Feb. 
■Knight married in 1828 Henrietta, third 
. -daughter of Anthony Hurdolph JCyre of 
- (4rove, Nottinghamshire, but liad no issue. 
:■ iBy his will he directed that Ids 1 jangold e.stat.e 
y :^ahould bo sold for the benefit of some friends. 
v^;iHis Other estates at Firbeek, Kirton, and 
:'v-.^Waraiop were left to Ids widow for lu‘r life: 
Y;,;.the Firbeek estate and mansion •\v'<'re to go 
>iitter her death to the ecclesiastical comnds- 
aionei*sforcliuritableiisoa. Some manuscripts 
‘•relatingto KidgUt’stouriu lHlO-1 1 remained 
in the hands of his family. In ])arliament 
'■ Knight was a fluent hut infrequent spealfer. 
Hewas a kind landlord, and on 10 Oct. 1841 
was presented by his tenants with Ids por- 
trait, painted at a cost of 250 gidneas. He 
held the office of deputy-lieutenant of Not- 
tinghamshire, and was a meinlMU' of the com- 
mission for the advancement of the fine arts. 
Tom Moore (Dian/, v. 222) relatt^s that i.ord 
"Wellesley, who once found Hally Knight 
overcome with .«(,'a-sickness, apjdicd to his 
case tho lloratian lines : 

iieqne 

Docedit jentta trinuni, ta 

Post cqitiictn sedet atra ctira. 

[Gent, Mag. 1816, new sex’, xxv. 482-4; Atlic- 
nseuni, 1-1 Feb. 184(5, p. 171; Brit. Mus. Cat. | 

^y. W. 

; - KNIGHT, J.4ME.S (d. 1710 P), arctic 
voyager, for many years an agent of the 
.Hudson's Hay Company, appears to have 
been governor of I'oi't Albany in 1003. In 
■1714 he was ajxpointed governor of (he Nel- 
' .eon River settlement, and in 1717 or 1718 
established Prince of W^vles’-s fort at the 
mouth of Churchill River. From the friendly 
Indians he heard of amine, winch may po.ssibly 
have been copper, or more prtxbably ixyrites, 
such as had formerly beguiled FrobisiT, but 
which his fancy at once set down as gold. Ht^ 
hastened to England and urged the company 
to fit out an expedition to search for it. 'I'he 
company reluctantly eqidpped two ve.sse]s, 
.which sailed in J une 1710, with instructions 

search for the Straits of Anian and to dis- 
cover gold and other valuable commodities 
to the nortliward. K.vcept so far as related 
to the cbnduct of tho ships, tho commatul w'as 
vested in Knight. Nothing further was hoard 
of them, and it was at. first supposed that 
they had found the fabled straits and were 
returning to England from the i’acific. But j 
iu; 1722 a search expedition was sent out- 


under the coTiimand of Captain John Scroggs. 
It met with no success, and the fate of Knight 
and his companions remained shrouded in 
mystery till in 1767 the ships’hulls, some (jf 
their guns and anchors, and other traces of the 

f resenco of Europeans were found at Marble 
sland by a Avhaliug party. Further examina- 
tion among the Eskimos elicited the facts 
j that tbt; ships had arrived late in the autumn, 
presumably of 1719, that in getting into tho 
harbour one, or, more probably, both of thorn 
sustained serious damage, that t he men built 
a house and sojourned there that winter and 
th(! next, sullci'ing great liardships. At tho 
hoginning of tho .second winter the original 
fifty had dwindled to twenty, and at the end 
of that wixvter tftfive,aU of whom died shortly 
after, in May or .Tune 1721. As Knight is de- 
scribed as a very old man, verging on eighty, 
we may conjoct iirt; that he died among the 
first, that is in the end of 1719or earlymouths 
of 1720. 

[Barrow’s Chron. TIist. of Voyages into tho 
Arctic Region.s, p. 27) ; .Jo.sephRob.son’.s Account 
of Six Years’ .Residence iu Hudson’s Bay (1762), 
p. 36 ; Sam. Hiiarne’s Journey from Prince of 
Wales’s Fortin Hn<l.son'.s Bay to the 'Northern 
Ocean ( 170 .)), ]>. xxviii ; Report from the Com- 
mit teo appointed to Inquire into the State and 
Conilitiou of tho Coiintrie.s adjoining to Hudson's 
Bay (1749), p. ■lO.'j .T. K. L. 

KNIGHT, .lOHN (d. 1606), mariner, ap- 
parently of Scottish birth, was in 1605 as- 
•sociatofl Avitli two other Scots, Cunuijugham 
and Tiyon, in command of aDanish exp©(Jition 
to the coast of ( Jreenland, which sailed from 
Copenhagen on 2 May. On the 30th, in lat. 
59 " 50', they sighted high land, which they 
called Capo' Christ ian, but the ice prevented 
ihem from reaching it. On 12 June they 
.sighted high land on the west coast bf'Qroen- 
land, and named Cape Anna after James I’s 
queen, Cape Sophia after her mojlibr, King 
Christian’s Fjord, and Cunhinghilibil Fjord, in 
lat. 67° .10'. Some small islands ou ;Cape 
Sophia were named Knight’s Islands (Banish 
Cov. Clnxrt, 1832). This marks, the. extent 
of their voyage, of which few particulars have 
been preserved. They returned .ft) .C?bpen- 
liugtm in August, and Knight, passing on 
to England, was in the nsKt .year employed 
by 1 ho Jiast India merchants- to discover 
tlui north-west, passage. In thift Hopewell 
of fort y tons he sailed from Gimycii^d on 
18 April 1606, and, leaving thu v^ktioys 
on 12 Alay, fell in with a large "^il'jfteld, 
aiul after a long passage made ^H^jCpast 
of Jjnbrador, in about lat.. 67®, Oft |L’^.‘^hne. 
Tho ice Avas still very troublestxift^',|k^^. after 
pushing through it for a couple of -d|i^S the 
Hopewell anchored. In a on 
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tlu! 23r(l and 21th the cables parted and tUe protestant nonconformists, and in 1681 he 
shif* drove ashore. She was got afloat again, was fined for an assault, and for calling sevC- 
but her rudder was torn off, and she was ral members of the common council f papists,. = 
making a great deal of water. GorroU, the popish dogs, Jesuits, and popish devils.’ 
mate, was sent on shore to look for a place Ho had in the August of the previous;.? 
whore she could be beached for repairs, and year acted ns emissary from William Bedloe , 
as ho was unsuccessful, on the next day, fq. y.] to ( liiHf-justice North jirevious to the? 
2<) ,)une, Knight went himself with Gorrell latter’s receiving lh>dloo’s <lying deposition,;': 
find four men. Leaving two men in the | and it i.s apropos of this that Koger North » 
boat, Knight and his tlmai companions went siim.s him up as ‘ the most perverse, clamor- 
inland ovcra hill, and wore never soon again. ons old ])!irty man in the whole city Or, 
It was concluded that they were killed by mitioii ’ p, 203). Knight repre- 

t he natives— little people, tawny-coloured, sent*‘d Bristol during the parliaments of; 
flat -nosed, with thin or no boards. The .snr- Kitil, Itn.S, and It;7t(, and was highly in- 
vivors on board'repaired the ship a.s they b(‘st. diguiint at not being iv-olecled in 1681. 
could, not without oppo.sifion from tlie Ivski- • died in 1683, and was buried in the Temple 
mos, and so reached Newfoundland, whence , Church, Bristol. By his wife Mart ha, daugh- 
they sailed on 22 Aug., and arrived at Dart- : tor of Thomas Colo, esq., of Bristol, he left 
month on 24 Sept. tliroe sons and eiglit. dangliler.s. 

(Markham’s Voyages of .Sir .Janu s Lancaster, ( Nove’s K'niglits. p. 175; Jtarrett’s Bristol, 
&■<’. (Hakluyt Soc. vol. Ivi.) ; I’urchas his Pil- p. J>t>5 ; .8(*y(>r‘s .MoinDirs, ii. 543 ; Evans's Chrono- ' 
grimes, pt.' iii. p. 827.] J. K. L. j higic.il Hist. p. 2 15 ; (i.irraril’s Lifcand Times of 

Edward (Jolston. pp. 278, iV:c.l T. 8. 

KNIGHT, SiR.TOlIN,‘tli 0 older’( I612- | 

1683), mayor of Bristol, third .SOU of (h'orgo i KNIGHT, Si a .JOHN, ‘the younger’- 
Knight, provision merchant, by bis wife i (r/. 1718), Jacobite, is supposed to have been : 
.\nne, daughter of William Dy os, wa.s born kinsman of his namesake. Sir John the 
in Bristol in 1612. lie inlioritod his father’s ' elder [q. v. 

business in Temple Street, and became one ' wjis slierilf of tbiil. city in lt58J, when he 
of the most prosperon-s merchants in the * rivalh'd his rclfitive in hi, s zeal against the dis-, 
city, and a prominent high church member j sent cr.s. lie was rewarded by being knighted 
of the common council. Me was knighted j during March 1682. A prosperous merchant, 
by Cliarles. II on 6 Sept. 1663, on the oc- I like his kinsman, Knight henceforth took an 
casioQ of the king’.s visit to Bristol, and was eiinally prominmit part in tlie town’s affairs, 
elected mayor in tlie same year. Mis tenure and the politics of the two men being very 
of office was distinguishoil by his p('r.secu- .rimilar their irlenlity has been inextricably 
t ion of quakers, Knight ^laying large sums confused. Maeanhiy seems to have con- 
to have their houses watched, and concei’ting j fast'd them, and Garrard, in his ‘Life of 
measure^vWitli Guy Carleton [ij. v.], bishop ( Kdward Colston,’ is undoubtedly wrong in 
of Bristol,; for their puni.shraent. Nino hnn- attributing to Sir John the elder (who was 
dred and twenty persons are said to have dead at that timt') the information given 
suffered for their religion during his mayor- against apojiish priest about which Sunder- 
alty, anjd moderate churchmen were land .speaks with irritation in a letter to the 

.scandal!®^ . by the mayor’s rushing out of Duke of Beaufort dated iMay 1(586. It appears 
chnrcb^ja.Suhdays in pursuit of recalcitrant from local records that on 25 April in this. 
nonconfoTTOSts. Knignt’s intolerance, how- year Sir John ‘ the younger ’ seized eight or 
ever, only increased with year.s, and in 1666 ton papists and their prie.st who were in- 
he denounced the other members of the com- tending t o celebrat e muss in a lionse on 8t.. 
mon couucil, including his namcsaki*, John Michnel'.s Mill, and sent them to Newgate, 
Knight [see 'K jjioht, John", y/. 1670, under Knight’s anti-pa])ist zeal was doubtless the" 
KNl(itiT, §lil JoHl!ir,‘ the younger’], who was real cainso of bis committal to the King’®; 
mayor ,olf Bristol in the following year, a.s Bench pri,son in 1686, though tJie ostensibly'. 

‘ fanatiekS,’ , ?IIh took a prominent part in charge was that, he had been in the habit of ,; 
the recoptiob of Queen C5atherino in 1077. ‘ going Avith a blunderbuss in the strcetsy 
In 1680,?;l^.rbasoii of bis infirmity,’ he de- , to the torrifyeing of his majesty’s subjecW .’ 
sired thy^iy^tb nominate some other per.son.«i Elected a member of the convention in 16^;,; 
to takycS^’ifof tbeir affairs in the common and mayor of Bristol in ItJOO, he signalised;* 
(•ouncil? bulj he no longer liad any his tenure of the latter office by fostering:^ 
official still occasionally acted as a demonstration against the judge.® of assize 

nil infbrBttt^i^y.His. antipathy to Komun ca- and refusing to entertain t hem during their : 
thoUca strong as that against A'isit to tin.' town {Tlist. MSS. Ccj/mu. .. 6tU • 
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Hep. pt. ii. App. pf. 382,5 
Septemb^: 1891), .I® tUe followlpg yep 
Knight; wp chosen to represent the city in 
parlifttneni. .The only occasion on Avhicli he 
took a prominent part in tlie liouso was in 
18945 when, Speaking with ability, thougl 
y with great Virulence, against the* proposal ior 
.fi^ptiraHsihg foreign protestanUs in Kiigland, 
‘l^^woimd up a violent tirade with a proposal 
si^t^ftho seijeant ht> coininauded tf) opeju the* 
y.<a0or8, and let ns first kiclc the^ Bill out of 
Hiithi^ house, and tlxjn all foivigners out of the? 
;i;liingdbni.’ 'I’hy sj>ee(;h was shortly al'le’r- 
■^i^Wards printed witli a preface* in wljicU it 
;^^as said that ‘if Otlie'r corporations and 
^^fthiitos would take* the like care as Bristol, 
'they might he? h!i5)jiy iji t hear r<*p resent at ives; 
And then, and n<.*\er till the*!!, may we* liope ^ 
to .see i)oor Bngland he'como OhI Kngland : 
jigain, riedi Jiiid hapjw at home, glorious utid ' 
renowned abroad.’ I'lie s^jeech jeroduced an 
extraordinary e^fiect, and although, in «le*ter- ; 
ence to the iudignatifin of the house, which ' 
ordered n copy of the printed speech to bej ; 
burnt, Knight thought proper to diseliiimany ; 
Connection with the peiblir-alion, his persecu- , 
, tion, as it was considerejd, only .served to , 
.rendejr him more pojeular. ‘The* pe'ople,’ 
says Maopl.ier.Hon, ‘weTc iutlamcd to a degree 
of raadne.ss; as for Sir.Tohii Knight, he was 
discoursed of as a saviour, and in a munnor 
ador€‘d, for having madt* so nohlt< a stand in 
beluilf of hivS eetnntry.’ The govern menit had 
to drop the hill. Ila/.lilt inclnd(>s Knight’s 
Speech against the Dutch in his ‘ Dritish 
.Kloq uence ’ (i.22<B, and admits a ])r<>ferenc(* 

. for tUe speaker’s ‘downright passion, uncon- 
'■Htj[nerahlo})rcjndice,nn<liinairectedcnthiisiasni 
' Over the studied t*lo(HU‘uce of modern iuvoc- 
' tiye.’ 

At the very time that he delivered this 
speech, howev'er, Knig'lit was in correspond- 
ence Avith St. (.lermains, and engaged in a 
."icheine for restoring .homes l,y the aid of 
French arms. On 18 March KiOti, aft(;r the 
dLscoverj’’ of the assassination plot, he was 
arrested a.H a .«uspected .Jaeohite, hnt no 
definite charge hoiug brought against him, he 
was bailed on 30 June, and set at liberty on 

Sept, following. Having lost his .seat at 
Bri.stol in the previous yeai% Knight hence- 
forth lived in obscurity, hailing into poverty 
ho gave much oflence in flristol by threaten- 
iug to sue the corporation for his ‘ wages as 
a Parliament man,’ but finally retired to j 
Congroshury in Somerset, where he had a 
' small estate. In ( Ictober 1 7 1 3 h is daught cr, j 
Ainie, set forth her ‘ deplorable estate’ in a ; 
petition to the town council, and was granted 
20/. In December 1717 Sir ,rohn him.solf 
.made a similar appeal, asserting that he was 


reduced to great necessity and w^ant. by the 
unnatural treatment of .his, son, and pi-aying 
for charitable assistauce.; ' Only 20/. was 
voted. The Merchants’ Coiiipany had a few 
weeks previously granted Sir John an annuity 
of 20/., but he did not live tO. enjoy it. He 
idled at an advanced age' in .the following 
I February 1718 {Hist. 1^. ii. 6). Macaulay 
; calls Knight a ‘coarse-minded and Spiteful 
i .Taeobite,’ and speaks of ‘his impudent and 

■ savage nature.’ There is, however, no spe- 
citie ovidonco in support of these charg(*s, 

. His brother-Jaeobite, Koger North, contrasts 
: him with his kinsman, Sir John the elder, and 
, describt's him as ‘a gentleman of as emiiienl. 
integrity and loyally as ever the .city of 
Bristol Avns honoured with ’ (JEX(t^tien, p. 253). 

A third John KNloiir (^. lOZO)^ also of 
Bristol, wa,s apparently no relation of his 
namtisakes. lie was at first in oppo.siti«n to 
the dominant <.>r royalist party in Bristol, 
and was in 1GG3 fined 400/. for refusing to 
become a member of the common council on 
electitin. He shortly afterwards became a 
convert to royalist vieAvs, and was elected 
mayor of Bristol in 1670, but his conversion 
did not prevent him from being denounced 
as a fanatic by Sir John Knight ‘ the ©hhsr ’ 
in the same year. He was summoned to 
London, and appeared before the privy coun- 
cil, but was cleared of all charges brought 
agiiinst, him, returned home without delay, 

' .and ‘was honourably brought into Bristoll 
with 235 horse.’ ■ 

[Ciirrard’s Kelward Colston, passini; Purl. 
Hi>t. V, 80 O; Add it. MS. oHiO, ff. 8, 27 ; Somers 
Tracts, iv. 272; Luttrcll’s Diary, passitli ; Mac- 
phorson’s History, ii. .02; ]VI>»Cit«l^’s;.Hist«iry ; 
itiformalion kindly supplied by; Mp.-.: WilUam- 
Ccorgf, Hristol; authorities cited fqjfilSir Joliu 
Knight till) elder ; J. Latimer’s AnnalSbf Bristol 
in the Eighteenth Century, iu courSe;jij)|.pnbliea- 
tion in the Hristol Mercury.] . .■ 8. 

KNIGHT, Snt JOHN ad- 

miral, son of Bear-admiral Joliiti^l^ ^gl xt (V/. 
1788), Avas born at Dundee lie 

I iMitored the naA'y in 1758, on Tartar 

frigate, commanded by his fatlil^j,, .in the ox- 
: pedition against St, Malo (BiWjli^l^brhourg 
under Lord Ilowe. After ti»6 |>^i^ia^of 1703 
; he served in the Romney^ bifcril^l^'tho flag 
of Lord Colville as on 

■ the coast of North pro- 

i mot od 1 o be lieutenant on 25 MMi.jW'rO, and 

j in 1 775 Avent out to North second 

I lieutenant of the Falcon 8loop''iw^^j|^ptain 
i John Linzee, arriving there ,tiijl^4i^Tj|)before 
the skirmish at Lexington. 'T;^ !^u|isbn was 
one of the vessels that Coverad,.w||^ifi^ack on 
Blinker’s Hill. In the eatl^; fol- 

loAving year, in attemptl4A;J||^SI^troy a 
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sc hooner which had been driven on shore in KNIGHT, JOFIN BAVEKSTOCK 
Capo Ann harbourj Knight was taken pri- (1786-18o9), painter, born at the parsonage, 
He was exchanged in December 1776, Langton, near Bhindford, Dorset, on 3 May- 
TT .1 second son of John Forster 

Knight, land-agent, and Sopliia his Wife. 
Tie was educated at home and in a commer- 
cial school at Child Okeford. lie becanio 
assistant to his father as land 8urvey(>r 
and agent, but from a love of art, which 
his father encoiirngcal, took to Avater-colour 
j painting', lies careful studies from nature 


so nor. 

and Avas appointed by Howe to command 
t he. Ilaerlem hired ship, in which he was ac- 
tively employed against the enemy’s coast ing 
trade. lie was afterwards ordered to ^join 
the Jlagship, and in her he returned to Eng- 
land, October 1 778. In 1780 ho was appointed 
to the Barfleur, going out to the West Jndit*s 
Avith the flag of Sir Samuel (afterwards Lord) 


Hood [q. V.], and was fir.st lieutenant of her i brought luni much local r<-])u(alion, and ho 
in I lie action offMartinique on 29 A])ril, and i exhibited one or tAvo archiiect urul subjects 
oir Cape Henry on 5 Sept. 1781. Cn the | at the Royal Academy. In 1816 lie ’pub- 
21st ho was posted to the command of the i lished .some etehing.s ' of old buildings in 


ShroAVsbury, from wdiicli in tin; foIloAving 
.lanuaiy he was mov'ed back to tlie Jhirllour 
as llag-captain, and commanded lior in tlie 
engagements at St, Kitts, in tlu' .slvirmish of 
9 April, and in the battle of Dominica on 
1 2 April 1782. In 1 787-8 he Avas agn'i in cap- 
tain of the Barfleur with Hood at. I’orts- 
mo nth, and in 1793, Avhen Hood went out 
as cornmander-in-chicf in the JMediterranean, 


mgs 

Dfir-set, one of which, a vicAV of Bradford 
Abbas Church, was publislical in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s .Magazine’ fop 1818. After the death 
of bis father and hi.s oaaui marriage, the care 
of his modier and younger brother devdh'ed 
on Kniglit.and (hip, coupled with increasing,, 
bad licaltli, led bi?7i to abandon art as a pro- 
fession. He died at West liodge, Piddlo 
I lintoii, Dor.set , on l-l May I8bt). His works 


Ktiightwasflag-captain on board the Victory. ; were favourably noticed 'by Henry Fuseli, 
In 1794 he returned to England Avith Hood; i Sir 'riionias Lawrence, and other competent 


but on his going back to (ho Mediterranean, 
Rear-admiral Mann hoisted his flagon boanl 
tin? Victory, in the action of 13 July 1793. 
Knight shortly afterAvards wont home over- 
land, and was appointed to the Jlonlagu in 
the fleet under Admiral Duncan in the North 
Sea. 

On the outbreak of the mutiny the Montagu 
Avas taken by her crcAV to the Nore, Avlujre 
her surgeon was tarred and feathered, ro\A'cd 
through the fleet, and afterwards put ou 
.shore with some other obnoxious ollicers. 
W hen the mutiny Avas quelled the Montagu 
rejoined Duncan, and took a distinguished 
jiart in the battle of Campei'dowu. In 1 798 
Knight Commanded a detached squadron on 
the coast of Ireland, and in 1799-1800 took 
part in the blockade of Brest, On I .Fan. 
1801 he was promoted to bo rear-admiral, 
and in the summer of 1806 succeeded Sir 
Richard Biclrerton at Gibraltar. He became 
vice-admiral on 9 Nov. 1806, admiral on 
4 Dec. 181% and was made a Iv.C.B. on 
2 Jan. 1815, 

Knight , died on 16 .Tune 1831. He was 
twice mai^0%,.. and had a largo family. 
Knight Isiond^ to the south-east of Now 
Zealand,, in, lat. ,48® S,, long. 160*’ 14' E.,Avas 
named after him by Captain W. R. Brough- 
ton [q. who, ae a midshipman of the 

i.r.i..;:- L 


antborities, A neighbour and intirnato , 
j friend of Knight’s was Thomas Ruckett 
! [q. V.] the anliijuarv, rector of Spetisbury, 

! Dorset. ■ ■ : 

I Gent. Mil};. 3rd ser. 1850, vii. 310; Graves’s ■' 
Diet, of Arli.sis, 1700-1880.] L, C. ■ 

KNIGHT, .lOIIN PRESCOTT (1803- 
1881), ])orl rait-painlcr, .son of Edward 
Knight j^q. A'.] the comedian, Ava.s born at ■ 
Stafl'ord in 1803. He began life in the office 
of a W^est India merchant in Jfark Lane, 
I.oudon, Avlio .soon aftei'Avards Jailed. IIo 
then took to druAving, according to his own 
statement, out of sheer idleness, and after a 
time his father, who had artistic tastes, con- 
sented to place him for. six months Av^ith Henry 
Sass to correct, his drawing, and for another 
six montlnSAvith George Clint to improA'o bis, 
colouring. In 182.‘J he became a .student of . 
the Royal Acadinny, and in 1824 he contri- ' 
biited to its exhibition portraits of his father 1 
and of Alfred Bunn Lr. v. ), tlio manager , of ' 
Drury Lane Theat re. I'lie doat b of his father ' 
in 1826 left him early to depet. d on his own. 
cxertion.s, and for some time he continued 
to paint thoiitrical portraits, although some-,.- 
times producing pictures of a more fanciful'^ 
character. His first appearance at the British^ 
Imstitution was in 1828, Avhen he sent 
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fillip’ and another ‘Auld Hbbin Gray; ’.in 
1833 by ‘ The ^anlsli Befutfees ’ and ‘ John 
Audereon; my Jo,’ and in 1834 by ‘ Sunset.’ 
Tn 1835 he exhibited, at the Royal Academy 
VTam o’Shanter,’m 1836 ‘The AVreckers,’ 
in 1837 ‘ The English Harvest,’ in 1838 ‘ The 
Saint’s Day j’ engraved by William Cheva- 
V lier for the Art Union of London, and in 
('vl839 ‘The Broken Heart,’ IlaAong boon 
;|'«sb^ted an associate of the Royal Aoadtuny 
1830, he •was in 1839 appointed to l.lie 
|‘1^(l!t)ib8sorship of perspective, which he held 
vUntil 1860, to the groat advantage of the 
; , Students. About 1810 he rt^suined portrait- 
/'•'paiuting and obtained much siicce.ss, esjie- 

■ cially with his male sitters. 'I'lie ‘ Heroes 

•• of Ayaterloo,’ better known as flu* ‘ Wa.<erloo 
.'Banquet,’ in the jiossession of tlie Duke of 
i: Wellington, was exhibited in and en- 

■ graved by Charles (1. J.ewis. Tu iH b'la])- 
■peared ‘.Tohn Knox otideavouri ng to restrain 
the violence of the people, at I’erth.’ Knight. 
b<?came a royal academician in 1844, and in 

• 1848 was electiHl secretary, after acting in 

■ that capacity for a vear previously as deputy 
of Henry 1 loward ( 1769-1 847) [q. y.] TJiis 
office he retained until 1^73, and disehargisl 
its often irksome duties with much taet and 
ability. In 1848 also be exhibited the ‘ Ih-niu- 
sulav Heroes,’ which has been engraved hy 
Frederick Bromley. Many of liis works Avern 
presentation pOA’traits, among tluun being 
those of .THine.s Walker, for the Institution of 

'Civil Engineers: Arthur, duke of Widling- 
ton, for the City of London Club ; Sir .fames 
Duke, bart., for the t.ownduill <.if Montrose; 
Sir Samuel Bigiiohl, for St . Andr(?w’s Hall, 
NdrAvich ; Sir George BurroAvs, hart., for St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; .John Cro.sslcy, for 
the town-hall, Halifax; the Duke of Cam- 

■ bridge, for Christ’s Hospital ; and Sir Charles 
.’Lock Eastlake, P.R.A., presented by the 

painter to the Royal Academy. His sitters 
Tvere very numerous, and some of his por- 
. traits have been engraAa>d. He exhibited 
•last in 1878, in which year be Avas nomi- 
nated a knight of the l^egion of Honour. 

Knight died at ift Mai da Hill West, Lon- 
don, on 26 March 1881, and was hurled in 
Kensal Gi'een cemetery. He Avas an ardent 
follower of Edward Irving, and held high 
. office in the catholic apostolic cliurch. His 
wife, who died before him, exhibited at the 
. British Institution and elsewhere between 
fl832 and 1637 a few pictures of domestic 
subjects. 

* [Art Journal, 1849 p, 209 (autobiographical 
.sketch, Avith portrait), 1881' p. 159; Times, 

30 March 1881 ; Illustrated Jjondon News, 
April 1881, with portrait; AthenPRum, 1881, 

, i. 466 ; Brj-’an’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 


... 1 ^ , , , , , , , ... . ,, — 

ed. Graves, 1886.-9, i, 788 ; Bandby’.s History of 
the Royal Academy of. Arts, 1862, ii. 174; 
Royal Academy Exhibition ^Catalogue.s, 1824- 
1878 ; Exhibition C^t’alognW.'of the Briti.sh In- 
stitution (Living Artists) an)i^ocioty of British 
Artist.?.] ' B* E- G. 

KNIGHT, JOSEPH yFIIlLIP (]8io- 
1887), compo.ser of songs, was the j’-oungest 
son of Francis Knight, D.l)., vicar of Brad- 
foril-on-AA’-oii, Wiltshire, ■where he was born 
26 .fti ly 1812. He studied mustcunder .1 ohn 
Da vis Corfu, organist of , Bristol pathedrai, 
and began composing at the age.of,tA\'enty, 
when he jmblished a set of six son'gs under 
the name of ‘Philip Mortimer’ (1632). 
Among tluxse were ‘ Old Times/ sung hy 
Henry Phillips, and ‘Go, forget me,’ which 
became popular both here and in Germany, 
l.lnder hi.s oAA’n name, and in . collaboration 
Avith Haynes Bayly, he subsequently pro- 
duced very many songs, the most, notable 
of which Avore ‘ The Veteran’ and ‘She Avorc 
a Avreath of roses.’ After these came, among 
other productions, a .song, ‘ The Parting,’ and 
a duet, ‘Let’s lake this world as some AA'ide 
scene,’ words of both hy Thomas Moore. In 
1839 Knight A i.sited America, and there enm- 
! ])osed lii.s famous song ‘Rocked, in the cra<lle 
' of the deep,’ Avdiich Avill ahvays be associated 
Avith Braham. On his return to England in 
1811 lie produced ‘Beautiful Venice,’ ‘ Say, 
what .shall iny song be to-night P ’-and ‘ The 
Dream,’ Avords by the Hon Mrs* Norton, 
Some years afterAA’-ai’ds he took . holy order.s, 
ami Ava s appointed to the charge pf St. Agues 
in < he Scilly I.sles, where he rerpainedfor tAvo 
years. He then married, and went to reside 
abroad, but finally returned to England and 
resumed composition. His d^thti^k place 
at Yarmouth, Norfolk, 1 Jun0T887y; Knight’s 
songs, duet.s, and trios numbef. in. alj about 
two hundred. Many of these ha'y6..enjoycd 
I great popularity, but only ‘ She'ti^bt^.a wreath 
of roses ’ and ‘ Rocked m of the 

deep ’ ficem likely to hoW theii iirpund. A.s 
a composer he had a remaj|^kkt^. command 
of pure English melody,. BEe )iyj^;an ex'cel- 
lent organist, and Avas exceptli^satly skilful 
in extemporising. , ,■ •” ; 

[Grove’s Diet, of MttSii } , of 

M usician.s,] •. C, H. 

KNIGHT, MARY A'i^;i®||fcf76-1831), 
miniature-painter, born a pupil 

of Andrew Plimer [q. skilful 

painter of miniatures in first 

exhibited at the RoyaV 1807, 

and continued to exmbtt.'^^ uj> to 

the date of her death,' for some 

years at 61 Bernei» 
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IJrove Kiul Hoad, St. John's Wood, London,- 
where she died, unmarried in 1831. 

[Ih.'dgravo’s Jiict. of Artists ; Graves's Diet, 
of ^Xrtists, 1^60>1880 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers, ed. Graves.] L- C. 

KNIGHT, RICHARD PAYNK (1750- 
]8:*4 ), numismatist, born in 1750, was the 
oldest, son of the Rev. Thomas Knight (1697- 
1761) of Wormesley Grange, lIerei’urd.shiro, 
rector of Bewdley and Ribbosford, AVorce.s- 
torshire, by his wile, Ursula Nash. Tho- 
mas Andrew Knight [q. v.], F.H.S., was his 
yfyunger brother. Knight was called Ihiymi 
al’l,('r his gTandmoth<jr, Elizabeth, daught cr of 
Andrew Payne, and wife of Richard K tiight 
(1659-1746), the fotmder of the Knight 
family, who acquired groat, wealth hy the 
i ronworkp.of Shroitshire, and set t led at I )o\vn- 
tuJi, Ilerofordshire. Richard Payne Knight 
l.)oing, of weakly coustitulion as' a boy was ^ 
not sent. to school till he wn.s fourteen, ami 
<iid not begin to learn Greek till he wa.3 
seventeen. Ho was not at any nniversity. 
Vbout l767 ho went to rtal}', and remaine<l 
abroad several years, 

Knight agJiin visited Italy in 1777, and 
from April' to June of that yeur was in 
8i(?ilyin company with Philipp i luckert, tin 
German painter, and Uharles Gore. Knight 
kept a journal, which, under the title of; 
‘ Tagebqeh einer Relse nach 8ie.ilien,’ was ^ 
translated and published by Goethe in his bio- j 
graphy of Hackert (Goktiik, WcrJic, .wxvii. j 
1 860, pp. 146-218, cf. pp. 320-4 ; Kote.^ and ! 

-dth ser. iii. 473). In 1785 he again , 
travelled Southwards, and in that year laid ! 
he foundation of his fine collect ion of hronz('.s j 
by the purchase of an antupte head (‘ Dio- ' 
mede'). from Thomas Jenkins, the dealer 
at Rome- Ant. Scnlpf. i. pi. 20, 21). 

AVhen ia, Italy Kui|ght spent much time at 
Naples^ y^^re hife friend 8ir AVilliam J laniil- 
ton(178Qb?l:60§^ [q. v.]was the Briti.sh envoy. 
About 1704t’ijKnigh.t had inherjt(Kl tlie e.states 
at I)nwnt()U, Haxefordshire. lie ornamented 
I he gr(>«m.ds, ahd; there erected from his own 
(h'signs f^ever^y criticised by BitiXTo.\,‘Tod- 
dington^ 1840, 4to, p. 21) a stone mansion 
ill caStoRat^ style. A view i.s given in 
N(>ale’sfrSeS.t§;.(J®26, 2nd ser. vol. iii., ‘ Down- 
ton JDiet^ of Architecture f Archi- 

tect . Pubt Soc.^8.T. ‘Knight, R. P.’) Knight 
invited and Lady Hamilton to 

1 >ownt9i|l^:i.^astld id 1802 (Dtjnoumu and 
CooKBci^gSw^prd, iu. 170). In London, he 
Jiad 8olio Square (Walford, Old 

and iv. 600), and used one of 

the larj^s^i^b^AiJiB his museum. In 1780 
he be(t{ipi^^J!^^.'-for lieomiuster, and from 
1784 Ludlow. In the House 


of Commons he acted with Fox, but took no 
jiart in debate. 

Knight’s first published work was 'An., 
Account of the Remains of the Worijbip oL,;! 
.Priapus lately cxi.sting in Isernia; to which V' 
isaddeila Discour.se on tlie W^orshipof .Pria-. )(. 
pus, and its Connexion witli the MysticCii 
Theology of the Ancients,’ 1786, 4to. Tlie' •. 
book wa.s .severely attacked by Mathias iii.' ■ 
the ‘Pursuits of Literature’ (Dinl.i. ), and^ 
Knight iMuleavouivd to buy up the copies*, 
of lii.s oifending pnhlieation (cf. Am. 1 J 10 N«, 
of Eiajl. Lit. art. • Knight, R. P.’) l*ro- 
1’es.sor Mie,liaeli.s {Ana. p. 122) says, 

that the hook is hhiiueworthy, apart from the 
utqih'asantni'.ss of il.s subject, for its adop- 
t ion of I he my thologieal I’aut a.sie.s of D’tlttcar- 
ville, wliose aiapiaintance Knight had made 
in 1784 at the house of Charles Townley. 

In 1701 Knight published ‘ An Analytical 
Kssay on the Gj-eek Alphabet,’ London, 4to, 
with nine jihite.-^, i-eviewed bv Porson in the 
‘M onthly Review’ for 1794. Knight was. 
tlie lirst toqiiestion in lh i.s work the genuine* 
ne.ss of tiu; Greek inscriptions .stated to have 
been found by Eourmont in Laconia ( BoRCKH, 
Cofjm.'t (if. i. (>l -104). Ho wa.s the. 

lirst to edit the ‘ Elean Inscription’ {ib, . 
No. 11). Tn 1808 lu! printed privately 
lifly’ copie.s (Loudon, 8vo) of his ‘ Carinina 
llomiTicii, llias et Odyssea.’ This consists 
of Prolegounnia, the text being added iu the 
later edition of 1 820, 8vo. His object was to 
re.-^tore the text to its suppo.sed original con- 
dition, and he introduced the digamma and 
variousearly forms. K night printed privately 
‘An Inquiry into the Symbolical Language 
of Ancient A rl ami Aly t hology ’ ( Ijondon, 8vo, 
reprinted in ‘(Classical Mieseum,’ pp. xxiii- 
xxvii, and in ‘ Specimen, s of Ant. Sculpt.,’ 
vol. ii.; new ed. hy A. Wilder, Now A’ork, 

1 876 ). Knight also wrol o for the ‘ Classical 
.M iiseum,’ the ‘ Philological Mirseum,’ and in • 
the ‘ Arclucologia,’ and contributed to the 
• Iklinbiirgh Review’ (August 1810) an ar- 
ticle on I-liirrv, and a severe critique (.Inly 
1809) of ]'’alconer’.s ‘Strabo,’ a jmblicatioJdfev 
of the (Marendon pre.-js, Copleston of Oriel‘’8 
defended the Oxford ])ress and Oxford sehbn^' 
larship in a ‘Reply’ (Oxford, 1810), and 
introvorsy onsuoil (see the joint article ittt.'O 
WiWy. Ace. April 1810, pp.iri8-87,bySidnejr)' 
Smith, Playfair, and Knight, who wote pp.^i 
169-77). Knight wa.3 also the author of two ^ 
didact ic jioems : ‘ 'J'he Landscape ’ (Ijond6n>i| 
179-1, 8vo; 2ud edit. 1 79.5), a protest agaittitfl 
the gardening motliods of Brown and Ma8ojQ.|.’.; 
and ‘ The Progre.ss of (^ivil Society' (London)-^ 
1796, Svo), writ toil in a quaai-Lncretiailvei», 
which wa.s parodied iu the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’^ 
Kniglit’s bad poetry and sceptical principles 

■ ff 3. ■ 
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wore attacked by Walpole {Loiten^, ix. 4(12, 
*22 March 1796’) and by Mathias (^Purmits 
of Lit ^ 

As a conntnssettr and nnthority on ancient 
art Knight’s reputation stood v(!ry high. A 
‘(inarterly Keviewer’ described him (xiv. 
638 f.) as ‘the arbiter of fashionable virtu.’ 
In 1808 he published two editions of ‘ An 
Analytical Inquiry intt> the IVinciples of 
Taste’ (Lotidon,8vo; 4tli edit. 1808; noticed 
by JelFrey. I'Ainh. ./iVu’. May 18 1 I, and cen- 
9wred by Professor Wilson, Kmiifx, ISotl, 
iv.'102). In 1781 ho had joined the Dilet- 
tanti iSoeiety, and with his frioTid Charles 
Townley .sngge.sted to it (he publication of 
‘Specimens of Aniient Scn!j)tiirc selecJed 
from .several Collections in Croat liritain,’ 
A’ol, i. i,ondon, fob 'I'wenty-l hreo .s])e 

cimen.s from Kniglit’s own collection Avero 
included in the book, and Knight Avrolo the 
' text, consisting of cnnciscj descriptions and j 
a fairly creditable introdiietion on 1 he bistory 
of ancient art. ife was one of the. conlri- 
bntors to the .seeond volume of tlio ‘.Speci- 
mens,’ edited by W. .S. Morritt. Unlike the 
other dileltaTiti of the time, Ktiight care<l , 
little for ancit'nt marbles, atid bis eollcction 
included only a foAV s]H*cimens. 1 f(^' chielly j 
appreciated ln‘onzi‘s, coins, and gems. He 
told Uord b-lgin at a dinner-j>arty lli.at. hti 
hud ‘lost Ids labour’ in bringing' over (he 
I’artbenon uiarbh's (Haviiox, Zvjyc, i. 272), 
some of which Knight supjmsedto l)e Koman, 
‘of the age of Ailrian.’ Knight gave evi- 
dence in 181(1, before a seb'ct commit tet* of 
the lb)use of Commons, against the national 
nc(juisition of the^^e monuments, Avhich ho 
said he ‘ had looked over.’ The contrary evi- 
dence of linvdon was tlis]H‘nsed with, ‘out 
of delicacy to Mr. Payne Knig'ht.’ Knight’s 
evddenoe was severely commented on in the 
‘ (Quarterly Uev iew ’(xiv. f. ), and Knight 

himself issued asnj)])lemeiit!iry ‘ J'lxjdanation’ 
of it. JIo valued the Fdgin eolh'clion — in- 
cluding coins estimated by him at 1,000/. — 
at 2b, (KM)/. (Kr.r.is, FJf/in. Mnrhlrti, i. 8). In 
1814 Knight had Avritteii to (he ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ approving the national ])nrchase 
of the I’higaleian marbles. As a collector 
of .small antiques Knight had good taste and 
good lack. He n.sod to .speak of hi.s ‘ jewels 
in bronze,’ and bi.s collection of bronzes far 
8ur]>assed any <tther. W'alpolo sneered at 
the ‘ Knight of the Brazen Milk-pot.’ Many 
of Knight’s bronzes had belonged to the 
Due de Cbanlne.s, who died at the begin- 
?iing of the l'’rench revolution. Knight 
sent an agent ns far as Russia to hunt up 
the bronzes from (he Paramythia tind, one 
s])ecimen of Avhicdi had reached Kngland. 
■His collection of Greek coins was no less 


{ remarkable, and Avas especially rich in tin* 
money of Sicily ti-nd MagnaGrcecia, beautiful 
series which he bad. the good taste to appre- 
ciate (cf. Knight’s article on Syracu.san coins 
in the Arckaolof/ia, xix. 374 f.) He also 
collected some good gems, though he pur- 
chased as ati antiq[ue, for 260/., from Bonelli, a 
j cameo of Flora (now in the British Museum) 
i which had becji made by Pistriicci (^Quarf. 
xix. M9). Knight was vice-px’esident of 
(In.* Society of A nticpiaries, and a member of 
(he bhimeh'an (.Uub, a literary society which 
met at Hlcnheiin I’uyem in Bond Street, Lon- 
don (Niciior.s, Lit. Am'cd.ii,6S8), The Latin 
inscription on the monument erected in 1813 
to.Sir.Iosluia Reynolds in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Avas Avritteu by Knight (Leslir, Iteyuo/ft.v, 
ii. ()37). Knight dietf at his house in Soho 
Square, lamdon, on 23 April 1824, of ‘an 
a])oploctic alibetion’ {Gent. Mag. 1824, pt. 
ii. p. 185). He Ava.s buried in Wonnosley 
Church, 1 Tcref(.)r»ls1iirc, where there isamoiiu- 
ment to him, with a Latin epitaph byConie- 
Avall, bisliop of Worcester. His Downton 
esta((' passed to his brother, Thomas Andrew 
Knight. He made to the British Mu.seum, 
of Avlucli ho had been ToAvnley trustee since 
1814, the munificent bequest of his bronzes, 
coins, gems, marbles, and , drawings. Tin? 
collection Avas yaluod at the tiuio at sums 
A arving from 30,000'/. to 60,000/. The ac- 
(juisition of the bronzes and coins immensely 
i St rengtbened tin' national collection. ’I'lie 
i trustees of the British Museum printed and 
I published in Jx.30 (London, 4t6) Ivnight'.s 
: oAvn manuscript catalogue of the coins, with 
; the title ‘Niumni Veteros.’ It consists of 
! brief d escx'ipf ions in Latin and of a few notes. 

I Knight’s manuscript catalogue of his gems, 

I ‘Sigilla antiqua,’ is now in the department 
I of ( In'ck and Jiornan antiquities at the mu- 
seum. The drawings — 273 works by Claude 
— bad been purcha.sed by Knight for 16,(X)0/. 

( Fauax, ILnndhook to Dept, qf Prints, p. 
133; Gent. Mag. 1824, pt. ii. p, 164). The 
sole condition of the bequest "vvas the ap- 
ipoijjtmcnt of a perpetual ‘Knight family 
j t rustee.’ 'Phis Avas arranged by a bill passed 
j on 17 June 1824. A portrait of Knight was 
jtainted by Sir Thomas Lawrence in March 
1 7i)2, and is now the property of thoBilettanti 
Societ y, to Avliich it was presented by, Knight 
in I HOb {Account of the . Portr^^. of the 
Dilettanti Hoc. 1885, p. 6, lie i.s 

described {Gent. Mag.) as I'es.Oil^'.An his 
manners, thougli he was hospitabl%^^^yeady 
If ) gi ve information on artiaticsUbl a rili Mj iV hen 
at Downton he passed a cdnnt«5^.^OTGP!han’s 
life, ami Avas a good landlord* 5' was an 
insatiable reader, readingy4t' ift ‘ ten 

hours at a stretclx,’ 
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[15urk()’s Landed Gentry, s.v. ‘ Knight of Wor- 
nu-sloy;’ Penny Cyclopspdia, * Knight, B. P. ;’ 
Kdwiirils’s Lives of the Kouiiders of the Brit. 
Mils. jip. 389, 401-12, 460; Michaelis’s Ancient 
Miirhles in Great Britain ; Brit. Mus. Cat., and 
.•inthontiea cited in the article.] • W. W. 

KNIGHT, SAMUEL, D.n. (1(575-1740), 
Mogrunher, born in 1075 in London (where 
Ills father was free of the Mercers’ Coinpatiy), 
ri'ceived his education at St. I’aiil’s School, 
Avherehe was elected Paulian exhibitioner in 
1 000, and nroceed<id to Trinity Colleg'(), ( Jam- 
bridge. lie graduated H.A. in 1702 and 
M.A. in 170(5. After talcing holy orders he 
hecame chaplain to Edward, earl ofOrford, 
who presented liim to the x’icarage of (.’liij)- 
jK'nhain, Cambridge.shire, and also to tlic rec- 
tory of Burrough Green in the same county 
<.'5 NTov. 1707). Afti'rwards lie was collated 
l.»y Bishop Moore to tlie seventh prebeiulal i 
stall in the church of Ely, 8 .lime 1711. and 
was presented by him to the rectory of HI mi- ; 
tisham, Huntingdonshire, 22 .lime 1717. lie | 
1 lecame a fol lo w and one of tlie fo 1 1 ml e rs o f 1 1 le ' 
Society of Aiitiipiuries in 1717, and ho was ; 
also a member of the Gentlemen’s Society at i 
Spaldingl In 1717 be was created at j 
(Cambridge. In 1727 lie erected in North- 1 
wold Church, Norfollc, a monument, to tlie i 
memory of Dr, Robert Bnrhill ! (j. v. I, a great ^ 
antagonist of the Roman catholics {Addit. 
AfS. 5847, pp, 147, 148). He Avas appointed ; 
chaplain to George TI in February 17.‘5() -1. I 
< )n 5 March 1734-5 he was col la t ed 1 »y Bishop ■ 
Sherlock to the archdeaconry of Berkshire ; | 
and in 1742 ho was installed in the prebend i 
of LeightonEcchisia in tliechureh of Jjincoln. I 
Ho died on 10 Dec. 174(5, and avus buried in j 
the chaitcel of Bluntisham Ghureli, AA'liere a j 
monument of white marble was erected to bis 
memory, with a Latin inscription com])o.sed 
by bis friend Edmund Castle, dean of Here- 
ford. According to AVilliam (Jolo (JfA. xx.x. 
f, 118) Knight Avas a A'^ery black and t hin 
man, and had much the look of a French- 
man. . The. same authority says that he had 
lieen brought up a dl.ssenter, which may ac- 
count for hi!i strong protestant bias. 

He married in 1717 Hannah, daughter of 
Talbot BepySjjesq., of Impington, Cambridge- 
shire. site, died on 14 April 1710, soon after 
the birl^. pf their only child Samuel, avIio 
became, aj. fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, ttiadwhoj with the ample fortune be- 
quoathedi^ father, purchased 

the near Cambriilge. 

tp some single sermons he luib- 
lisbed f of Dr. John Colet,Dean , 

of St. , and Founder of St. Paul’s j 

School Appendix containing some 1 

accoutis^^;%^mp^ etninent scholars of that | 


foundation, and several original papers re- 
lating to the said Life,’ London, 1724, 8vo, 
dedicated to Spencer Compton, speaker of 
the House of Commons. JCnight’s draft of ,, 
this work, AAdiich is largely founded on the 
collections of White Keunett fq. v.], is tioW' 
in the Cambridge University Library. There 
is an index in tlio ‘ Life of J'lrnsmus.’ A 
second edition ajipeared in 1823. 2. ‘The 

Life of Erasmus, mere jiarl icularly that part 
of it which lie spent, in England; wherein 
an account is given of his learned friends, 
j and tlie State of Religion and Learning at 

1 that time in both our Universities. With 
an Appendix containing several original 
papers,’ Cambridge, 172(5, 8v(.>, dedicated to 
Sir Spt'iicer Goiuptou. Both biographies are 
illu.st rated Avitli ])<)rtrait.s and other fine en- 

' graviiigs by )'erlue, and W'ere published in 
(..Jeniiaii translations b}' 'I’beod ore Arnold at 
Leipzig in 1735 and 173(5 I’e.spectively. 
iMaiiiiseri])t lives by Kniglil of Symon Pa- 
trick, bi.sbi>p (.if Fly, and of John Strype, are 
ill tilt' I nivi'rsily I .ibrary, (.Jamhridge. Ilis 
collect ions for t b(‘ Iia'cs of Bishops Grosse- 
t(!le and Ova-rall seem to be lost (Pj-tCK, 
Dfnidcrutd ('uriit/^d, I’ref. p. v). 

[Addit. MSS. 58.>;j (index), /).S74 f. 23, 32550 
f. lJ(i, 32C9i) 1'. 313, 32700 f. 72; A rcliseologia, 
A’lil. i. Till rod. ]). xxxvi ; Bontliam’s Ely, i. 263; 
Bloniollidd's Norfolk, ii. 21S; (Jiarity Reports, 
xxxi. 131 ; (Jooke’s Preaolier’s Assi.stiint, ii, 201 ; ’ 
Dilidin’s Litrary (Jeinpanioii, ii. 117 ; Faulkner’s 
iMilhaiu, p. 42 ; (toiit. Mtc. vol. lx. }»t. i. pp. 85, 
177 ; lii'liquiio 111 arnianie, ii. 647 ; Ji.U’tiu’.s Life 
of I'irasmiis, pp. 530, 5K7, (517: Nichols’s Lit. 
Anccd. vii. 218, x. (510, and Illustrations, ii. 414 
(containing a conlemptuou.s account of Knight 
by Warburtoii) ; Pi'ck’s 1 •(‘sidcruta (lurioHii, Pref. 
pp. xiv, xvii, 232 ; 8o<'rctan’s Life of Nelson .• 
Stacy’s Norfolk, ii. 692 ; Sale (.'at. of Dawson 
Turner's Lil/rary, ji. Ill; AVard's Hist, of Gres- 
ham (Jollcgc, p. i ; AVai'ton’s Essay on the 
Gcuiu.s and Writings of Pope, p. 184; Wilford’s 
Memorials, p. 407. J T. C. 

(• . 

KNIGHT, SAMUETi (1759 -1827), vicnr-: 
of Halifax, Avbere he Avas liorn on 9 Maresh, ; 
1759, Avas son of Titus Kiiigliv by a second.',^; 
marriage. His fat her, an independent mini^-;': 
ter at Halifax, came under Lady IIuutingrA^ 
don’s influence iii 17(52, became minister of;;' 
a mctliodi.st cliapcl in 17(53, and for two- J 
mout hs yearly us.sisted Wliitelield atTotten-:;. 
ham Goiirt (.’Iiajiel and elsowhero. lie diedi;^, 

2 Marcli 1793 (see Jilfe of Lady ILuntinydovif^., 
ii. 285-7). The son, after attending Hipperr;*'' 
holme gr,i.mmar school, entered Magdaleii.^f' 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar in 1779, gra-^f.; 
dilated B.A. as seventh Avrangler in 1783^;^ 
and was elected fellow. In April 1783 
he Avas appointed curate of Wintringham, ' 
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Lincolnshire, atiil took pupils. He proceeded' j Am'ericuii,’&o., and gTaduaily grow in public 
jSC.A. in 1786, In 1794 he was presented to 1 favour. Wilkinson generously. acknowloilg'd 
the vicarage of Ilumberstono, Lincolnshire, ; the error of his former judgment, and tluri ng 
hut contimted to reside at Wintringham, the live years in which Knight rejaiained with 
; where he received pupils into his house, the company he took the lead, and ha<l only 
and became also curate of lloxhy, a neigh- ! .one quarrel with the management. Finding 
bouring village. In 1798 he obtained the I his name as Twineall in ‘ Such ihing.-^ are’ 
perpetual curacy of Holy Trinity, Halifax, j put tliird on the list, the customary ])hice 
• being the first to till that olliee, and re- for the clmracl.er, he insisted on its i)hu;*‘ 
.moved tliillier with his pn])ils. In lb;cem- l)eiiig first, and being refused did not appear, 
.her I8l7 he was instituted to t.lie. vicarage On :J7 Oct. 17'H7 ho played at the Ibilli 
of Halifax, .lie died on 7 .fan. J ^117, Kniglit 'I’lieal re as the Co]i])er Captain. Spatter d i.sli, 
was author of: 1. ‘F’orms of I’ravei.*,’ l:lmo, : Itamilie, in the ‘ Mi.ser,* Duke of Monmouth 


York, 1791, which ])a.s.sf'd through .sixtt'eii 
dditions during bis lifetime, ib ‘On(\)U- 
firmation,’ J 2mo, York, 1S(K) ( four edit ions). 
■Xlis ‘Sermons and Miscellaneints \N'orks,’ 

vols. Svo, Halifa.v, iK’iS, wore <-dited by 
his son Jume.s (s('e below), with a memoir by 
another son, the llev. William Kniglit. Pre- . 
fixed is his portrait, migraved by W. 'f. J''rv. 

The son, .f.vMi^.s K n riiiif ( 179.”.- ist;;} ), Avas j 
scholar of Lineoln ( ’o]lege,( .).\ford, IVom 181:2 j 
to 1815, graduated 11. .\. ISI f, and jiroceialeil • 
M.A. 1817. He Avas a])p()inted jierjietnal j 
curate of St. I’anl's (.’hnrch. Shellield, in 
1824, and resigned the living in 18(i0. lie i 
died at Durton-on-l lumber .‘.0 Aug. , 

He wrote: 1. ‘ Discniirs(*.s on the principal I 
Parables of ()ur Lord,’ 1829. 2. ‘Discourses | 
on tin; princijial M iraelcs of ( )ur Lord,’ I8.‘ll. ! 
2}. ‘ Discour.se.s on the l.onl’s Prayer,’ 18.‘12. ' 
4. ‘A Coneise Treati.se on tbe’l'nith and Em- ; 
portance of f be ( 'lirisi ian I’eligion.’ ■ 

|Meinnii’ rcO'iTcil It.; (i< tit. i\Ia!'. 1827 i. ‘282, 
■.18G3 ii. .516, Gf.O ; Pavlinu’s t'y. l, bil.l. 1711; 
Fostcr'.s Aluiiini t)xon.] (>. (.!. 

KNIGHT, THOMASpA 1820), actor and 
dramatist, Ava.s born in Dorset of a family of 
more eousidemtion than un-ans. lie wm.s in- 
tended for the lair, and received from Charles 
jNIacklinfq. v.] the actor h-.'-sons in cloention. 
A favourite Avitli 3hicklin, he accompanied 
him to the thi'atre, aeqiiiiing in lii.s visits 
• tastes. Avhich led him to ailopt the .stage as a 
profession. At an unrecfirded date he ap- 
peared at the fliehinoud Theatre in Charles 
‘ Hurface, and failed con.s]iieuonsly. He then 
joined Austin's company at Ijunca.ster. lie- 
fore leaving Jjondon he tried A'ninly to force 


in ‘Snell things AA'ere,’ and Marquis, in the 
‘.Midnight Hour ’ followed. 

* In 17'^7 Knight married at Bath Marear.'t 
Farrell, sister of the Countess of Derby 1 see 
h’A itUKN, F.mz v UKTii j. She hud been seen at 
' an early age in London, having played at (he 
1 1 aymarliel , a.s M iss Peggy J'^arron, Titania in 
the ‘ k’niryTale,’ a two-act adaptation of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IS June 1777. 
She joini'd Wilkinson in 1782; left him to act 
in .Scotland and Ireland ; and rejoinedjilin in 
178(>. In that year she played with Kniglit 
in ^'ork, Avhere she was a favourite, and fol- 
loAved him by arrangement to Bath for their 
wedding. Soon afterwards she made her first, 
appearance there ns Miss Peggy in tlu) ‘Coun- 
try Cirl’ to her husband’s Sparkish. In the 
course of the same .season Kniglit acted thirty 
characters, among wliich ’Touchstone, Tra]>- 
])anti, Claudio in ‘.Measure for Measure,’ 
'J’rim in llie ‘ l'’inirral,’ .Sir diaries Kaeket, 
and Ik'ndragoi) may bo mentioned. In Bath, 

I as at Bri.stol, Avliicdi was under, the .same 
i mauagemeiit, he played during the nine 
' years of his engagement an endlegs yariet y of 

comic jiarts L'harles Surface, j^n'tonio in 

‘ h’ollies of a Day,’ Clown in ‘ All’s Avell that 
ends Avell,’ Mereutio, Duret^te, Goldfinch, 
Droniio of Fqihesus, Pistol, and Autolycus 
being among t he most easily recognisable. 

Knight’s fir.st appearance at Cpyeht Gar- 
den took ])lace on 25 Sept. 1706 m. .Tacob in 
tbe ‘ Chiipfer of Accidents’ (when his AA’ife 
])biyed Bridget) and Skirmid), 
ter.’ Knight wa.s seen in an'nndl^ humbei' 
of parts at Co vent Garden.; im- 
portant are Sim in ‘ Wild Bob 


upon Mackliu a remuneration forhisserA’iees 
- as a teacher. Tati; Willviiison saw ICnlght, 

. it is said, in Kdinhurgh, and engaged liiiii 
, for the York circuit. Hi.s first nppo.arance ; 

was made in York in 1782 as Lothario to ^ . 

the Calista of IMrs. .Kirdan. Wilkinson, Avho ! included Y<)ungT<‘sty in *i3shroiul 
was greatly disappointed Avilh him, ad\*i.spd : and at Homo,’ Count CaaBoJ. Tiich- 

him to quit the stage, Imt Knight struggled ■ bald’s ada))tation, * LoVeiwJ.j'l^d^^vChange- 
on, playing Charles Oakley, Spatterclasli in ■ able in Thomas Dihdin’iif the 
the ‘Young Quaker,’ Carbine in the ‘ F'air j Doctor/ Fanner Ashfielidi^|||^|^^^8 ‘Speed 


Kite in the ‘ Recruiting An- 
drew .Vguecheek, Touchsthfit^/tWiiC^ in 

' '*eji.siire fur ISrensiire.’ -Tltg-oriOT^al Darts 
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tile Plough,’ and Corporal Foss in the ’‘I’oor 
( { (.‘lit l(>mun.’ acting with his wife for 

111 red years at Gpvcnt Garden, they went to- 
gt.^tliei* to Edinburgh, where she played on 
~ July 1799 Aura in the ‘ Fimn House,’ end 
111 ! iniuhi what was called, probably in eri*or, 
hi.'^ first appearance in Edinburgh as Sir 
.11 mry Beagle in the ‘Jealous Wife.’ Mr.s. 
Kuiglit afterwards "played at Ncvvcaslle and 
(‘Isowliere, returned to Bath, whore she was 
wo loomed, and died there in 1804. 

With Fnwcfett, Holman, .Johnstone, Po]M‘, 

1 1. .lolmstQn, Munden, and luelodon, IvniglU 
signed the Well-laiown statement of tin; ‘Bil- 
I'crences subsisting betw'ecn the Projirietors 
and Performers of Coveut Cardon,’ Jiondon, 
18(K), 8vo (3rd edit.) The lease of the Liver- 
pool Theatre having come into the nuirket, 
the, house was taken by Knight in jiartner- 
liip with Lewis for fourteen i at a rent 
elevaled from 360/. to J ,.50<)/., and was ojiem.'d | 
f) .luiie 1803 with ‘ Spe(;d the Plough’ and 
* No Hong, no Supper,’ and an ad(iiv‘s.s by j 
T. Dibdin, spoken ,bv Ivniglit. Ibiring Ihisi 
si'asoii .Knight remained at Covent Oanlen, | 
where his lust performance took })lace for | 
Ills benefit., 15 May 1801, as Farnnu’ Ash- 
field in ‘Speed the Plough,' and, for the 
first tim©) Lenitive in the ‘ Prize.’ Me also 
S])oke an address. In 1802 he was living at 
1 0 Tavistock Street, Covent CanliMi. AV Idle 
niiinagiugtheLivprpool Tlieat re he lived first 
at Norton Hall, Lichfield, and siihseiiiiently 
at AVbore, Shropshire. In 1817 a new lease 
was granted to Knight, Thomas Lmvi.s, a son 
of his late partner, and Banks, wit h whom 
Knight became as.sociated in the manage- 
ment of the Manchester Theatre. At the 
Afanor House, Woore, 4 I'eb. 1820, Knight 
died with-'^ apj^ling suddenness.’ 

Knigl^t wi'ote, many pieces himself. His 
‘Thely^iithora,orthe]Ble8singsof two NN'ives 
at once? ^^fpr<lse, was acted at Hull in 1783, j 
but neitfi^ pirinted nor apparently brongli 
to Loh^pxil; ‘ 'l^udge and W'owski,’ a prelndt 
supposedly frPm ‘Inkle and Tari(U),’ was acte 
by lvm^tfb^‘hi8 benefit in Bristol 1790, an 
‘ 'll oneBt>:^{^‘iii;eai,r a two-act abridgment c 
the ‘Computt^’ of Sir llobert Howard, wa 
pniduc'^ i^'.iGoytBnt Garden with Knight a 
Abel, $ May 1797 . On 14 Nov. 1709 be aj: 
pearod ial?^Cd;i^ii)ht, Garden ns llobert May 
tb(n-n l»^5^jfi^i|;,‘TurnpikefGate.’ This fare 
was 1799, was well roceivet 

^vent |ly© editions in two year 

and l^lllyTO^^seibn of the stage. AInnde 
madewBC.^ ^ack a notew’orthy succesi 
Knighitf^5lffj!b»Ji:® Gate’ and the ‘ Hones 
Thieves /.ar^/ittmuded in collections of actin 

la)'* 

aid, ; d^^i^^g^'-|i aitonyniou8 author of tli 


‘ilauagers’ Note-book,’ which appeared in 
the ‘ Now Montlily Magazine,’ attributes to 
Knight the ‘ Alasked l<A*iend,’ an anonymows ' 
and unprinted reduction to three acts of , 
llolcroft’s ‘Duplicity',’ given at Covcht Gnar-;; 
den for the benetil. of Mr. and Mrs. KnighL 
6 May 1796, with the former us S»juire Turn-,; 
bull and the latter as .Miss 'rurnbull, and/' 
‘ 11 ints for Painters,’ an nnjirinted farce, given 
on the same occasion ; also ‘ AV hat would 
the Man be utH' a one-aet ]»ioco, unprinted,, 

! in wliicli, for bis bciictit, he ])layed Charles, 
(bstrge, iiiid Will lieltbrd, three brothers. 
Knight also wrote iiii ‘ Ode on the late Naval 
AVar and the Siege of (libraltar,’ Hull, 4to, 
17)^1, and .some comic songs or recitations. 

Knight Avas an admirable actor, and a 
Avortliy man. Though living in good style, 
and consorting Avifli men of .sci»mce and 
I Iclti'rs, he refilised an iiulepciideiua), wliich 
was augmented by a legacy from an uncle. 
His repertory was not unlike that of his . 
nami saki' Edward Knight [rp v.] He had. 
a light and elegant figure, ;» melodious voiin*, 
and mneh scuise and tact. A.s WtUtyCockncv 
in the ‘ Itoni]),’ eliosi'u for his second part; 
he did not create miieh efl‘e(.‘t, and his wife’s 
Priseilla romboy avus a failure, the result 
being that liolli AA'ere releg.ated for a time,,'; 
into obscurity. His great parts \\'ete Jacob 
( laAvkey, Pb‘t bora in ‘ St'crets AA'orth know- 
ing,’ tknint Cassel, and Furnuir Ashfield, all 
very distiiK't impersonations. His Master 
Stephen in Hen .lonsnn’s ‘ Every Alan in his 
H amour,’ Avliicli In? revoAcd for his benefit, 
also won ranch pr.ii.s(“. ].)uriiig the latter 
part of bis life he a.ssiimed the po.sition of a 
country' gcuit lenian, and left a I'eputation for 
great liberality. A porlniit of him, by Zof- 
fany, as Koger in tlnPdhosI , ’is in the Garrick 
Club, where also are other jiortraits of him 
by De Wibb.* as .Jacob, and by W'ageman. • 

[The principal particulars are drawn from 
'late AVilkinson’s Wandoring lAihentee !ind from”, 
the Managcr.s’ Not.i'liook. The European Alaga-^ 
zine, the Alontldy Alirror, and many other u’.agn-^ 
zine.s have been consulted, us well a.s OonQSt’S.;,; 
Accouiil of the I'higlish Stage, the Biographia. ■ 
Drain.itica, tlio Tliespiau Dictionary, l)ibdltt’S'.;: 
Edinburgh Stage, ^tc.] J. K. ; 

pa-’" 

KNIGHT, THOMAS ANDUKW (175^} 
1838), A'egelable physiologist and horticul^-/ 
turist, born at AV'ormesley Grange, near 
loAV, Herefordshire, on 12 Aug. 1769, 
the y’ounger .son of Thomas Kniglit, rsMtoipt 
of Bibbesford and JleAvdley, AVorcestertiIjilib, ' 
n member of an old Shropshire family ,• whose.!- 
fortunes bad Iwicn made by bis father, Ri- ’ 
chard Knight, an ironmaster. Richard Fayne ! 
Knight [q. v.] the numismatist was Tholn^^.^ 
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'\iidrew Kiiig’lift's older brother. Knight wns 
ducated at Ludlow grammar school, at a 
school nt Chiswick, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where ho matriculated on 13 Feb. 
1778. lie was early distinguished as an 
eager sportsman, a good shot, and a keen 
observer. I le settled at Fit on, near Downton 
" Castle, Herefordshire, Iris brother’s resi<lence, 
and began there bis experiments in raising 
new varieties of fruits and veg<!tables. Ho 
was also a successful cattlo-hn'i'dor, and was 
accordingly recommen<le(l by liis brother to 
Sir Joseph Hanks as a corriispondotil for the 
board ol agricnlture. Tn ITSlo his work as a 
horticulturist first beeaine genorally known 
through somu papers which lie read before 
, the Koval Society on graft ing and tlie in- 
heritance of disease among fruit trees. In 
1803 Banks introduced him to Sir Jfntnphry 
Davy, who soon became his greatest friend. 
Knight was an original meniher of the Hor- ; 
ticuitural Society (established in 1801), of 
AvJxich he was president fiMiu 1811 until his 
dt'.ath, and lie eontrihnted to every partof its 
‘Tran.sact ions’ issued during his lifet inie from 
their lirst jmldie-ation in i8()7. He wa.s in 
J8O0 elected fellow of the Royal Society, and 
in 1800 x’ecehcul tiie (Joplev meilal from tlie 
society. He became a fellow of tin* Liiinean 
Society in 1807, and he was also a nienxher 
of many American and other liorticiillural 
societies. 

In ISO;) his lirother made over Downton 
Castle to him. and he thus ha<i the mnnage- 
^meut of ixn estate of ten tlumsand acres. In 
18'_*7 he entertained theo*, imteli to his satis- 
faetioxi. t lii‘ French (iliysiologist , Dixtrochet, 
In November <if tbe .same year he lost bis 
.only son, Avbo was aexndentally shot wheix in 
his thix'ty-.seeoud year. In Is.'K! be Avas 
iiAA'arded the tirst Knightian medal of the 
•Ilorticiilt nral Society, hearing his own jior- 
trait, by Wyon, and founded in his honour. 
Knight died in London on 1 1 IMay |8;jS, and 
Avas buried at AVorrnesley. He married in 
171)1 FraTice.s, daughter of 1 1 nin])hrey Felton 
of Woodhall, near ShreAA^slmry. She siirvi A t'd 
hinx AA'ith three daughters, of aa’Iioux Franees 
(/>. 1703), a skilful botanical di'anghtswoman, 
who shared in his experiments, Avas married 
to Thomas Pemlarves Stackhouse Acton (d. 
1881); the second daughtc'r married Sir Wil- | 
liam House Bonghton; and the third, kVanci.s 
Walpole. 

Knight raised noAV A'arieties of apples, 
cherries, straAvbcrru^s, jiliiixxs, m.'ctariixes, 
I>ears, potatoes, cabbages, and peas, many of 
Avhich bear his name; and a genus of Pro- 
fcflr^'c^s Av.as called by Kohert Brown. 

Though he Avill always bo associated with 
certain pux'oly physiological e.xporimeixts, 


such ns those on the influence of gravitation 
upon direction of groAVth, his main oliject 
was ahvays utilitarian. Ilis chief indepen- 
dent Avorlts wore ‘A Treatise on the t.’ultixro 
of the .\ppleand Bear,andon theManufaet nre 
of Cider and I’ei’ry,* 8vo, 1797, 2nd edition 
1801, 3rd 1 808 ; and ‘ Pomona H erefordi ensis,’ 
-Ito, J8| J, with thirty coloured plates; but he 
AA'as also t he author of upAvardsof a hundxvMl 
papers. Of these, one ‘ Oix the Aphis and 
Jllighls on Fx’uit Trees,’ and another M)n the 
I'kicundiil ion of ^^,‘gel.nj)les,’ are in Alexander 
1 1 imter’.s ‘Ceorgicid FssayvS,’ vols. m and vi. 
I8();j-| ; while another, ‘On Blight,’ is in the 
‘ Pani])lileteer,’ A ol. Ia’. 181.3, In 1841 aaois 
]) nblislii'(l ‘A Selection from the Physiological 
I and JTorticnltural Papers published in the 
I’rnnsactions of the Royal and Jlorticull nral 
Societies liy the late Thomas AndrcAA' Knight, 
to which is pi'iilixed a Sketch of his Life,’ This 
volume was edited by Oeoi'gc Bentluini and 
.lohn Lind!eA3 the life beiixg appax'enth' by 
M rs. .Ac-lori. ll contains a lithographed poi‘- 
I rail , and e()mpri,ses eight, y-tAA’o papers, .sixty- 
thx'ee read before the Horticultural Society, 
together wit h tifteen on plants, and four, deal- 
ing AA'itli bees, and the intlnence of male and 
fexTxale pai’ents oix tlxeir olfspring and here- 
ditary instincts (dated 25 May 1837), Avdiidx 
were jxresenled to the Koval Society. The 
horl icull nral series treat, among other .sub- 
jects, of sap, hud.s, gex'minal ioix, hax'k, root.s, 
tendrils, (‘arly variet ie.s, forcing-hotises,layei‘- 
ing, nxamixv. la’nging, mildew, and the sup- 
po.sed change of l]nglis1i climate. Only fort y- 
six of hi.s pajiers are omimei’ated intholloyal 
Society's ‘Catalogue’ (iii. 087-8), but it iix- 
elndes on(» ‘ ( )n Vari<*gation’from the Linnean 
‘Transactions ’ (vol. ix. 1808), ono ‘ On the 
Direction of the Kadicle and Germen,’ from 
the Royal In.stitution ‘ Journal ’ (yol. ii. 

; 1831 ), and fonrtomi otliens ixot included in 
i the volume of 1811. 

I Life prefixed to selection of papers, 1841 ; 
Athenaum, 181)8, p. 358; GeiiU Mag. 1838, ii. 

: !)9 ; (Janleiier.s’ (Jhi’OTiiclc, 1841 p, 351, 1871 i. 
ICO; (Jarileiier.s’Magazino.xiv. 30:3.) . Q-, S. B. 

KNIGHT, WILT JAM (1476-3647), 
hisliop of Butl) and Wells, horn In, London in 
1470, entered Winchester School tts ascholar 
in I 187, and proceeded in 1491 ti^.'Now Col- 
lege, Oxford, Avhero ho became fello'tvin 1493. 
He afterwards procoedodD.C.L. iSOct.’ 1631 
(7?.7/. Unio. 0.x/., Oxf. Hist. 166). 

In i 105 Knight Avent up to the opiii^, “^hero 
TIenry VII is .said to have made Mpi pne of 
his secretaries. He was frequently ij^ployed 
as an ambassador inthereigh.pf Hent^ VIIT. 
On 3 June 1612 he Went 
Howard to Spain, and. aftei; dancers 
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from storms and siclmess, reached Valladolid 
1<S Keb. IblS-lS. He had received (t30 Jan.) 
a commission dated 13 Dec. 1512, authorising 
liim and John Stile to treat with Ferdinand 
of A ragon about the defence of the church. A 
long lelterfrom Stile and Knight in cipher (of 
3 March) is preserved in the British Museum 
( tAitton. MS. Vesp. C. i. 30). Knight remained 
at. N'alladolid till Juno 1513. On 3 April 
1514 he was at Mechlin on the first of a long 
series of embassies to tlio Low Oountries (cf. 
h'itt'r in Cotton, Jf^S’.Oalba, B.iii. 13). Wing- 
fiehland Spinelly were with him (IH April), 
and on 12 June he was at thi^ Hague witli 
Sir Edward Poynings. In .July lie si'eiiis (o 
have visited Switzerland (cf. misdated letter 
ih. Vesp. F. i. 54). Probably to betl er qiial i fy 
him for diplomatic work, as well as in reward 
for past services, he received, on 1 4 .1 iil y 1 514, 


the disputes between the Etiglish merchants 
and the Teutonic Ilnuse, and went again to 
the Netherlands (cf. Letters and Papers^ iix;: 
i. 868, 974). Sir llichard Wingfield, writing' • 
from Oudenard, 28 Oe.t. 1521, reported that 
Knight was to take his place as ambassador 
to the emperor (ih. iir. ii. 1712), but it seems 
(Jh. iiT. ii. 1777) that till! emperor objected', 
to his low liirtli, and expressed a preference 
for Wingfield’s brother. Sir Ihdiert (/6. III. ii. 
203.3, February 1521-2). Knight, made a 
journey on diplomatic business into Switzer- 
land in 1522; w -nt on an embassy to the ■ 
em])ire n.'specting the vvoolslajile, and was 
i ( 1 1 Nov.) admitted archdeacon of Chester. 

I Fn 1523 be. concluded with the Duke of 
Dourlion Ji treaty agaiii.st Kranee (lA. Ilf. ii. 
3123, in.struction.s , .3203, 3225, account of 
the jounii'v), hut '.\a.s back fit Bnussels. in 


a grant of arms (party per fe.ss or and gulc.s, August. On IJ Sept, 1523 he wais appointed 
an eagle with tw'o heads di.splayed sable : on arebdeacoii of 1 ] iint ingdon ( IjE Neve, ii. 52). 
its breast a derni-rose and a di'ini-.suii <mu- J'he ue.vl few years be cbielly pas.sed in Flan- 
joined into one, count ei'clumged of the field). | dors. .About August, 1520 be became secre- 
In the grant he is described as protbouo- ■ I ary t<t the king. 


tary. j In 1527. 1 hough be (•om]hnncd that ho waa 

fn May 1515 Knight is styled <.'lia])]ain old and losing his sight (/,r7/cr,s’ 
t o the king, and in that, monlli Henry lent ! iv. ii. 3;!tK)), Henry decided to send him 
him 100/.; in the same year he beeanie dean i to Home to promote the divorce. AVolstiy 
oftbo collegiate church of Newark, Jj(?icester- thought .Ferome de Cbiiiucei, bishop of Wor- 
shii'e. On7 Mayhe was appointed amba.ssadnr ce.«(er, would have been better suited for the 
with Sir Kfhvard Poynings to I’rluce Charles Avork (Ih. iv. ii. 3100), On 10 Sept. Kuight 
(afterwards (.Iharles V), t.o renew the league saw Wolsey at Com])ieg'ne, and by bis direc- 
of O Feb. 1505. They had a (.M.)nf('reuce willi 1 tiou Avenl on to A'eniee to watch for au op- 
Tuu.stal, 23 May, at Bruges, and an audience j portuuit y to get aece.ss to the captive .Pope 
Avith Charles at Bergen-op-Zoom on 29 May. | Cleiueut A’ll (ih. ia'. ii. .'U20; cf. 3422-4, 
He remained in Flanders during the rest of: 31! >7). I'lie journey wa.s dangerou.s fx'oni the 
1515, and, like most of Ifenry's servants, I cli.sp()sition of the Spaniards, but be managed 
Ibuiid himself in pecuniary straits (cf. Letters ' to get a .safe-ci»nducl )>v the aid of Cunibara 
and Paper,it, Henry Vlil, it. i. 1235). Iii , the prolbonotary. H<‘ Avas,ho\veA'er,Avell- 
February 1515-16 the (reaty had been con- . nigh murdered at Monterotuudo (4 Dec., 
chided (cf. IlYMEK, Fiede.ra, xiii. 533, 539). ’ 1527), and when he entered Home all that lie 
lie probably came to England in 1516, us lie | could do A\a.s to send in his letters of credence 
was in that year collated to the, jirebend of i Avith a minute of Avhat (he king A^dshed (ib. 
Farrendoii-cum-Baldorton in the cathedral of j lA'. ii. 3(i38; cf. FBorm;, Catherine of Aru^ ^ 
Lincoln, '(j7l3Nl!VE,j?''as//,ii. 150). Cn 30Dcc. ' p. 51 ). On 19 Dec. 1527 Knight, while 
1516 hov was, in compauy A\dth the Earl of j still in Italy, Avas nmd<! canon of AVe.stmin- 
Worcestet’, again appointed ambassador to the j stcr. By the end of December, .Terningham- . 
emperor (for hi.s instructions see T^eiters and i w'rotolbat the seenU. of Knight’s negotiation 
iV//a?w, it, ,i.■2713), and be bad an interview’’ | hud not been so Avidl kept as it should have 
Avith Cliatl^,22 Jati. 16I6-17. Throughout j been, and tbattheemperornoAA’ knew Knight’s , 
1518 he wais English representative to the i busiiu*.ss, and had Avritten to the pojie accord- 
Lady Margaret in the Low Oountne.s, and \ ingly (Letters and J^tpers, iv.u.‘fi6S7), Full 
sailed hotnoTroin Calais 15 F’eb. ]518-,19. A.s ; in.structious Avere thereupon sent to Knight, . 
one of chaplains and clerk of the j Avitli a commission loAVolseyand anotner, d 

closet h® 'Waa at the Field of the Cloth of j wdiich, if signed liy ( he pope, Avoiild have em«; '^ 
Cold Pajpe/w, Camden Soc., i poAveredthem to settle, the diA'orce (tb, iv.ii. 
p. 33); alid 'seetns to have been made pre- j 3693; .3694, copy of bull). Cnl Jan.l527r-8, ■. 
bendai^'lDf : Llanvair in Bangor Cathedral in j the pope being now at libert y, Knight visited"' 
the same yf ar (Lb Nevb, i. 120). On 1 0 J une | him at Orvieto, and aft er Cardinal St. Quatuor 
1520 he 'wBsi' commissioned, Avith Sir Thomas (to whom tAvo thousand crowns were given) , 
More, Jq^n tlttssee, and llewester, to settle had made some alterations in tlie commission, 
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the pope signed it (ili. tv. ii. .3749). Leaving 
for England, Knight was ordered back to 
Orvioto when ho had reached Asti, imt he ap- 
pears to have arrived in London in February 
1628 (ib. IV. App. p. 14(5). He seems to have 
admitted the failure of this embassy (/i. iv. 
ii. 4185), and went (13 Dec. 1628), Avith some 
tnisgivihg, on another nii.s.sion Avit h Demit to 
Montmorency, to confer about Italian alfairs, 
and AA-as instructed to proceed tlKiiice again 
tiO Komo (i7>. lA'. ii. 6023,6028,61.1.8-60; .6179, 
^heir instructions ). ( )n ,‘5 1 .Jan. 1 628-0, how- 
ever, Gai'dinev joineil Knight and Ih'in't at 
Lyomsand brought now instruct ions; Knigiit 
went back to 1‘uris and acted throng-li March 
nhd A])ril AA'ilh Sir .fohn 'I’avlor (in, aster of 
thex’olis) ns aniliMSsador; in .June SuH’olk and 
FitZAA’illiam AVerc AA^Ith him. On 30 .June 
1620, Knight, Avith 'riin.st.-il, .More, ami | 
Haclntt, arrungt?(l the treaty of Camhray {ib. j 
IV. iii. 6744), lie Avas at the ennvocation | 
of (Canterbury of 1629, and Avas atlmltl(‘<l j 
archdeaeon of Diclimoml on 7 l>ec. (Lr. i 
Nkv.h, iii. I II). j 

' In February I63»2 Haekel ami Knight j 
AVeih a]t])ointed to treat avIiIi I la* emperor’s j 
commi.ssioner.=! nhoul eoniinereial intereour.se, ; 
and the hope was expressed tliat tln'y Avere | 
Well inst rneted, as they Avoiild have to meet i 
‘ the poly tikist felows in all this londe.’ 'flie 1 
cmbfl.s.S 3 'didnot hear much fruit ( nnti | 

I*aper», v. 8()-J, 8t-‘l, fMO, J0.6()). Knight I 
held at t his tilin' lht‘ rectory of IJomald Kirk, | 
Vork.sliire. fii Xoveiuher 16.3.3 lui had ilitll- i 
iCnlties as to jnrisiliction Avitli the Arelihishop i 
of York, who, he Avfiles, Sleals very mikimily I 
with me,’ ami ‘cursed niy ollieial,’ i takyri, the ! 
yicar-goneittl (/A. \ i. 1440). I’lie archbi.shop j 
■’oft'ei’ed to sulmiif (In- di.'^pnii' to arhitralion ' 
:(^i. p. 1441). On .30 .liiii. 1636 Knight; Avas a | 
commissioner for collect i eg t he ('cehisia.slical ! 
tenths, and on J6 Oct. 16,37 Avas presmt. at [ 
the chri.stoning of Kdward \ I, j 

' On 29 3lay 1611 he aahs coiiseerati'd 
bishop of Dath and Wells, in .«neerssion to 
John Cb'rk Itj. v.J (Ln Ni;vi;. i. 144 ), and he 
resigned all his other preferments. At AV’el!.s j 
Fuller relates that lie built a market ero.ss : 
■ with the assistance of Dean Woolmun. He ' 
died in 1617 at Wiveli.seoinbe, i8om<'r.set, | 
and was buried in Wells C^atliedral next to • 
Sugar’s (3iapel, when; a ]mlpit Avhich he bad i 
'Erected and which hnar.s his arms .served ns | 
■a monument. j 

Knight AA’as a faithful seiwant of Henry 
Vlir, and a useful dijilomutist, of the old 
'School, Avhieh regarded di.s, simulation n.s one 
of the remii.sites of sueeess. lie Avn.s n 
patron of llenry Cole j cj. a. !, Avhose education 
he seems to have ])aid for, and Cole calls him 
'‘niy master’ {Letters and Papers, x. 321, j 


xi, 673). When in London Knight lived 
in a house in Cannon Row, Westminster, 
afterwards (1636) assigned, in accordance 
with an act of 27 Henry Vltl, to the bishops 
of Norwich. Dy his Avill he left money to 
W’inchester and Noav Colleges. , 

[Wood’s Atlienae Oxou. ccl. BU«s> ii. 762 ; O.-is- 
san’.s Dishops of Bath and Wells, i. +'17, dis- 
tingai.shp,.s Knight from William Knight of 
IMorlon ('ollege, Oxford, who lived about the 
.sium* time; Fuller’s Worthies, ed. 166‘i, p. 20 .'); 
Stite Fajicrs, Henry VllI; Dixon’s Hi.st. of tin' 
Church of Hngland, ii. 284, gives a char.Aoier; 
Strype’s Memorials, 1 . i. 86 , 136, 188, if. i. 0 , 
III. 1. 4.72; Cratiiner, pp. 77, 135; 3’homas's Hist. 
Notes; Sylliiluis to Hyint'r’.s Foedera; Nieolfi.s's 
Privy I'ur.se E.xpeuscs of lien. V’llf, p. 118; au- 
thorities ijuoted. | W. A. J. A. 

KNIGHT, \yi l.LIAiNr (^.1612), divine, 
a. native f)f Arlington, Su.s.sex, Avas matrieu- 
lated as a pensiom>r of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 1 .Tuiy 1679, AA'ent out B.A. in 
1682-3, Avas sub.serjuently elected a fellow of 
his college, ami in 1686 commenced 
His iVic'iid .lo,sejtli Hall, aft erAvard.s bislu'p of 
N'orwieh. Avrote, encouraging Jiini to persist, 
in the callingof the ministry, and commemh'd 
his ‘A uriety of touguo.s and style of . arts,’ 
Kniglit Avas iustitutcjd to the rectory of 
Barley, Hertfordshire, oil 19 April 1698, bid 
befo'.'e the elos(' of that year he excliftngt'd 
the beuefiee, Avith Andrew AVillot,. for the 
rectory «)!' Little (Jramsden, Cambridgeshire. 
On 12 .Tilly 1(503 he was incorporatiHl M..V. 
at Oxford. Willet term.s him ‘ vir ,prolm.s, 
priideiis, doctiis, niihique amicissimiis.* 

He wa.s author of: 1. * A , Concordance 
A.xiomatical, containing a Survey of Theo- 
logical l’roj)ositions, with the Il0(t80h8 and 
I 'ses in 1 1 oly .Scripture,’ LontJott/lClO, fol. 
2. Latin epistle ])refixed to Joseph. Hall’s 
‘ilumlu.s alter et idem,’ Fraukfd’rt, Jx, d. 

[Cooper's Atheiife Cantahr. hi. 10 j 'Bishop 
Hairs Work.s (Prat t), vii. 251, X. 132'; iReyw 
uTid Wright’s Univ. Trans, i. 485» Hors- 

tield’s 8 u.s.s(!x, i, 322; Nevcourt’s' R^iStoriuui, 
i. 8011 ; iStrvpe’s .Annals, hi. 40P, fol. ; 

Wi I let's Fpist. Dod. to Hiirnionle'~b.n 2 ^a'm md ; 
AVood’.sl'asti Oxon. (Bliss), j. ‘T. C. 

KNIGHT, WILLIAM • ; i(lt^-184 1), 

na 1 ural jihilosopher, son of ‘WijJi^lea^Knight , 
a book.seller, or Aberdeen, -Wgg ljib& in. that 
city on 17 Sept. 1786. In'fttl^Jli^Kentered 
the Aberdeen grammar 'sph^t^i^^^lie was 
a coutem])orarv of Ijord ByrbhtAi^^igb not 
ill the same chi.s.s with hino), a 

vivid recollection of the ppetl^rat^’niSposi- 
tion he descriljed in ‘most 

damnable.’ He entered Col- 
lege and University' M. A; 
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iIh'I'i' ill IS()2, and delivered several courses 
f>r loci iires to the Students in natural history 
imd clicmistry between 1810 and 1,816. Tu 
Jsll he was defeated in his candidature f*>r 
tli(> clinir of natural philosophy, but was 
3 professorship of nat li- 
ra] jiiiilosophy iu the Acudomical Institution, 
Ih'Ha.'it. In 1817 he received from Mariseliul 
Collcnfo and University the def^retiof fjL.l),, 
and ill the following' year he published liis 
ehiel' work, entitlctl ‘ Facts and Observations 
towards forming a Xew Theory of the; JCurlh,’ 
I'aliub, 1818, 8vo, being a series of desullany 
]ia])i‘i-rf mainly on geological subjects. K night 
rctiiined to Abffi'deen from lielfnst iu 
when he was appointed ]>rofe.s.sor of natural 
])jiih),soj-)hy at the iVlarisclial College and I ' ni- 
ver>itv. Hisstyle^f loci uri rig, says I’rolessor 
.Ma.ss'on (^Macinillan'n Maf/fcdne, i.\. .‘{.‘11 ), was 
ehura eterised by much pungency, occa si ona ) 1 y 

lii'ved by a ‘sarcastic scurrilily which no 
o! her lecturer ventured on, and wliieh was far 
from pleasant.’ Though his teaching tva.s : 
varied and interesting, its ofl'ec.t was gre.ally i 
marred by the shallowness of his nnithema i 
lic.'il knowledge. Kniglit died at Aberdeen ! 
on .‘1 Dee. 1844. his chi,>is during the .scs.>ion 
J8lJ“<) being taken by Mr. Alexander Dain, 
aft erwards professor of logic iu the university 
of Aberdeen, lie married, on 17 Sept. 

.lean, eldest daughter of ( leorge ( Jlennic, pro- 
fessor of mor.al philosophy at Marisclnil Col- 
h'ge from 179(> to 1846. Dy her he had two 
.son.s and four daiigliters. 

J»c.sides thework intmtioned abotc Knight 
published: 1. ‘Outlines of riotany,* Vher- 
deen, 1818, • 2nd edition, 1828. 2, ‘l''irs’ 

Day in Heaveti, a Fragment,’ fjoiulon, 1820 
a curious book, afterwards siijipressed by 
tlu' author. More imjiortaul than an> of 
his printed works are his eight xoluim's of 
manuscript, collections relating to Marisclial 
< 'olloge, notv in the library of llie uuiver''ity 
of Aberdeen, which have tbrmed the ha.sis of 
the ‘Fasti Academiie Man.«callame,’ (‘dited 
by Mr. P. X, Anderson for the New Spalding 
(’hib. , To these mu.st be added some ‘A uto- 
biograplucttl Collections,’ now in the hands 
of ndativeiS, ■vykich arc full of racy crilieisms 
of contemporaries. 

[Inforination kindly supplied by Mr. P. .T 
Andi'i’soo, BViSfeitary, Now SnaldiDg Clul>, .\her 
deeii; Altna Mater (Aberdeen llniv. Mug.) 
January WiK.Pobruaty, 1889; Jajne.s Kiddell'i 
Aherdoeot iMVi itsFolk ; Philos. Mag. xlviii. .'{.S I . 

, rj, 

KNlbSTr WILLIAM IIENHY (182;{ 
186.‘5), painter,' was born on 26 Sept. 182.‘{ at 
Newbiity, .Berkshire, where his father, Jolir 
Knight, WAS a sphoolpiaster; he was articlec 
to a saliQ^jr-jh]t.t^t to\^ but after having 


I twopictures acco]>ted by the Society of British 
I Artists in 1844, abaiuloned the law, and iu , 
the following year came to Londdk. He toojk'ij 
lodgings in the Kminingtou Boad, whfere hoil 
maintained liiui-self by drawing crayon por^^’l 
traits wliile studying at the British Museuiu 2 
and in the schools of the Koyal Acndetn3^.i^i 
In 1846 he .sent his iirst contribution to tnO. 
Academy, ‘ Hoys phiyitig at Draughts,* which', 
was purchiused by Alderman Salomons, and 
from tliat yearAviis a cmistiint exhibitm*,' 1 k) 
also sent many picture.s to the British Insti^. 

I lit ion. Among hi.s ht‘.st works were ‘A 
(’liri.stmas Party prcjaiving for Blind Man's 
Bull',’ 1 8r,() ; ‘ Boys Snow hailing,’ ‘ The 
Broken Window,' l.^o*^) (engraved in the ‘Art 
.lonrnah’Augnsi l.'^Oo): ‘ The V^illag'ivSchool,’ 
l^ru: ‘Knuckle Down,’ IHAS; ‘The. Lost, 
(•hange,’ IS.i;); ‘An Une.xpectod Trump,’ 
18(11; and ‘The Counterfeit Coin,’ 1862.'.; 
TIkw t it les indicate ihcchnracterof KnightV 
ml, which amis limited to .scenes of cA'cryday 
life, Avith children prominently introduced. 

II is pictures are of cabinet size, Aery deli-.* r 
cutely finished. Tie died on .‘!J July 1868, i,;' 
leiiAitig a Aviilow and si.Y children. 

f.Art .Journal, p, I3;t ; hVdgrin'e’s Djcfe.'5j, 

! of Artists; Koyal Ai'ailuniA' Catalogues.] 

OT). 

KNIGHT-BRUCE. Sin JAMEd?- 
I iF W IS ( 17! 1 1 -I Kt{(> ), j iidge. [See 

KNIGHTBRIDGE, .TOIIX (V/. 1677),, 
diviiK', was tlio loiirtli son of John Kniglit** 
bridgr, attonioy, of (.d](du)sf(>rd, .Essex, by’ 
]\larv, d;iugljt(‘i* of (’harlt^s Tueker of 
coln’,s Trill ( tons of Essi\t\ llarl. S<;?c,,’ 

vol. xiii. pt. i. ]). Vo2), llo, graduated B.A. 
in us u member of Wadluim (J()llege,‘y « 

(.)\ford, was translated to Foterlionse, Cam- 
bridge, on May lt>ir>, and live days lator 
was admilled to u fellowslrip in place of ' 
Christ opliei* Jbinkes of Yorksliirti, who had 
j been ejected (m Uhlif, -TAV. 5874, f. 04). After.^ 

I resigning bis fellowship in July 1.059, ho 
becniim rei*tor of SpotTorth, Yorkshire 
58 ( 51 , f. In K>7d he proceeded J 

(iUniiahv, ( trail unfi^ 1787, p. Jfn die(|;j 

' in the parish of St. Paul, Covent Giird©ii|fJ 
London, in December 1(577 (Vrohate Axitf: 
Hook, E. C. C., 1077). Uy his will (P. 0; Of 
i) 4 . Peeve) he gave 40/, to the common 
of Wadluim Colh‘ge, and the sumo sniijtt .1^!^ 
Peterhoiise. JTe also gave to the ma3t01* 
fellows of IVderlionso ns feoffees in trust 
fe'O-fai’m rent of tire manorof fteslingtoil/rie^'^ 
York, n house in the Minorics, London. 
a year froin his land in Chelmsford caueji^; 
I^iltle Vinters, and another house and land^;'' 
upon condition that limy paid 50/. annually tb ; 
a professor of moral theology or ci3L3ui3tic#; 
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divinity. The first eleetiou to the chair, called 
the Knis’Uthridge professorship, was made in 
IfiSo. He presented a library for the use of 
' the clergjrof Chelmsford and l.ln? neighbour- 
hood, which is placed in a chapel on the north 
side of Chelmsford parish church. 

[Addit. MS. r>801, ff. 298, 299. 800, 301,30.); 
Cambr. Uuiv. CaloinUir ; Tnuis. of Essex Areli. 
. See, ii. 197.J <!,<}. 

KNIGHTLKY, Stii IirCIlAllI) (li):5.‘i- 

. 16ir»), jtatron of jmritans, horn in lod.’t, was 
the eldest .son of Sir Ahdenline Kjiiglillev 
{d. lotid) of Kawslfv, ^S'orl]i»iri])tonsliiro, by 
Aiinc {fL 15o4), fliiughttH* t)f bnlwanl FrrnTK 
of r»a(ltv^lcy Clinton, Wjivwirlvshirn. 1'he 
K night leys \vnre,do.^c.*nn(l(‘d from an ohlSlaf- 
fordslurn family, ono l)ran(*li of ^v!li(•ll .s«‘ttled 
in Nortljamptonsliin', \vln‘rc» tlmv accpiired 
ininiorous (‘States and vast Avcaltli. Iiicliard’s 
fatin'!*, Sir \4ih'ntin(', Avas knighted at llm 
coronation of Kdward \l. brolln'r, Sik 

Ep3inNn Kntojitluy' (</. 1541*) ( Uiohard’s 
imclo), serjeanl-at-law, Avas ono of tlio oliiof 
connnissionors for tlic' sn])j)rossion of n'ligioas 
.houses. Tie was of a litigious tcmjiorainent, 
and for obstruc*! ing the king's claim to soim^ 
projH'rty in 15d2 aauis commit liul to the Fleet. 
A curious letter to Cromwell begging for n'- 
lease is in the State Paper ()I!1(N‘ (Sejit ember 
loili). lltmmide a AA'i y <lisl inguis]u‘d mar- 
riage Avith 1 1 rsula, widow of ( i eorg(‘, son of A n- 
dvew, lord Windsor, and sistm* and coheiress 
of John Vere, earl of ( ).\ ford, I k*! wcicn 1 5.47 
and 1512 In.' seems to liavt* )>nill the Jiall of 
FaAV's]<*y House. Hying on 12 Se])1. 1542, 
he Avas buried at I5iw.-iley ( Northamptov^^hire 
Notes mff/ (Ji/crirs, i. 11^) 20), 

Riclmrd sm^cjMMlcd to laiided ])i‘o])('rty ])ro- 
ducing 14,000/. a yeai*. He was Ivuighted at 
Fotheringay ill lotJO by tlie Karl of Jjfie('st('r, 
A\dth AAdioiii he seems to liave been intimate. 
He AVas slierilf of X(>rtliam])tonshir(^ in 
15f)8“d), ir)81-2, and 'again in I.5S0, Avlien ho 
Avas present in his olli(*ial (‘ajiaeity at: the 
execution of Mary (^neeii of Scots. IF? was 
twice 1M.P. for the town of ?Sorl l]am})ton (in 
J 584 and 1585), and tA\n'(*e (in 1580 imd 15!)8) 
for the county. 

Knightley is said to have led a gay life in 
youth, hut tlu'. family had always leaned to 
tlie reformed religion, and he ultimately be- 
came a rigid puritan. 

In 1507, und('r l^oicesler's patronage, l(*t- 
ters pati'iit we*re granted making Knightley 
and others governors of tlie yirojxn'ty of the 
ministers of the gosj>el in Warwickshire (Cal, 
State Papers^ Dom. 1547 -80, p. 304). When, 
in 1588, P(mry and other advanced puritans 
began thmr determined onslaught on episco- 
pacy by secretly issuing the tracts Avhich they 


subscribed ^Martin Mar-Prelate/ tliey found 
a patron and abettor in Knightley. llie 
travelling printing-press, Avlienco came th(‘ 
famous tracts of Marlin Mar-Prelat(% Avas in 
i the autumn of 1588 concealed in Kniglith'v’s 
I house at FaAvsley, and in a small upj)cr room 
I there, late in the year, the ^Epitome,’ by Mar- 
; Prelate, Avas ])rinted. The press Avas removi'd 
aftcirCbristnias to Knightley house at Nor- 
ton, and Avas finally seized by the Earl of 
Derby in Fdjruary 1588-9 at Manclu'stcr. 
Many arrests followc^d, and Knightley’s c^om- 
]d iei I y Avas discoA'cri'd l.>y the confessions of Jii s 
servants. He was arraigned before the Star- 
chamber ^ for maintaining seditious persons, 
books, and libels^ on 41 h’eb. 1588 9. Ari*h- 
bislu)])Whitgil>, Avho liad himself Ix'en a chi('f 
object of Mar-Prtdate's atiack,^(3ner(.)usly in- 
ti'rceded for Knightley with tlui qut'on, and 
jirocnrefl his release (s(‘(? jiroofs against Sir 
It. Kniglitley, Ijtnsd, MSS, ccxxxviii. 427 ; 
Stkyi'u, IV/ntt/ift, ii. 511 ; Ainmn, hitro- 
(htetion to the Martin JMar-Prelate Co7itro^ 
?YVA7/, ])p. 114, 129-30). In February 1905 
Kniglitlej’^ appears once more as a cluunpion 
of the puritan party, Avhen lie, AA'ith two of 
his sons and other genthuuen of Northainp- 
tonsliire, signed a petition against the sus- 
pension of the nonconformist ministers in his 
county. For this he av'us S('V(U*ely rebuked, 
Avas tilled 10,000/, by the. Star-chamber, ami 
was deprived (4* liis ])osts as lieutenant of 
Northam])tonshini and commissioner of the 
peace {Cal, State Papers, James I, Hoin. 
1 (>04-10, ])]). 194, 435). All undated letter 
, of thanks to Salisbury for the composition 
' of this fine, and for some favour to hb son, is 
■ also in t he State Papers (?7>. 1011-18, p. 140). 
Knightley and Sir Francis Hastings [q, v.J 
signi'd about 1(508 a petition to parliament on 
l)ehairof tlie lioman catholics, hoping indi- 
rectly to benefit tlieir own party by advo- 
cating relighms toleration. Knightley died, 
aged 82, at Norton, 1 Sejit. 161e5, and Avas 
buried tliero Avith Ids second wife (d, 1(502). 

By his first Avife, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Richard Fermor of Easton Neston, whom 
he married in 1556, he had three sons and 
; three daughters ; by bis second wife, Eliza- 
Ix'tli vSeyinour, youngest daughter of the i^ro- 
ti'ctor Somerset, seven sons and tvtrp daugh- 
ters. Knighthood was conferred on four of 
: his sons: valentine (c?. 1618), Eraneis (d, 

I 1(520), Avlio A\"as cupbearer to James I, Sey- 
: incur, and Ferdinand, who saw-inUGh 
' inilitary service and w^as highty ed by 
; the (‘lectress. Through the, ^xtr^vs^ance of 
j his elder sons, Sir Valentine ^nd Edward (d, 

I 1598), much of the Knightley-^ was 
j soUl and alienated during Sir ^ life- 
j time ; in 1591 a flinal made, 
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and the estates of Fa^sleyaud J^yfield were 
(‘iitiiilod upon liis eight sons and his three bro- 
thers successively with their heirs male. The 
eldtist son, Sir Valentine, who w'as sharjdy 
rejtriiiuiuded for signing tho Northanapton- 
shire petition in 1605, inlieritetl Fawsloy, 
and on his deatli in 1(518 it descended to his 
hrotlior Edward’s son llichard [({. y.] 

'riicro arj: two portraits of Sir llichard, at 
llie ages respectively of thirty- three and 
eighty, at Fawsley Manor House. 

I Fuller’s Church History, cd. p. till ; 

St Type’s Annals, Clar. Press, vol. iii. pt. ii. }'p. 102, 
(SO'i ; Heylyn’s History of the l^reshyterians, 
p. 280 ; H'lker’s History of Xorthariiptoushire, 
i. .‘FSO, ; lletluim’s liarorietii^e, iv. 380 ; Kx- 
eerpta llistorica, p. 18; Mort.haiiiplonsliire Notes 
uiiil Uuerics (1888), 1. 120. | K. T. 15. 

KNIGHTLEY, rJClIAHH ((/. KinO), 

nifuihev of parliament, was son f)f Edward 
Knightley of Ih’estoii Capes, Xorthaniptoii- 
shire, in right of his wife .Mary, daughter 
of Peter Coles of iJiat place. Sir Hiclianl 
Knightley (lOdd-lOlo) [<{, v.] was Iiisgratid- 
liitlier, and on tho death of his uncle, Sir Va- 
lentine, in 1818, ho suceceded to tin* family 
property of Fawsley. Ho wn,s I'otnrned to 
the House of Commons ns member for Xorth- 
amptonshire on 22 Nov. 1021 , and he w as rc;- 
t'lected for the same constituency on 20 .Jan. 
1I520--4, and in I02o. I'rom his (irst ent rance 
into public life Knlghth'y displayed the puri- 
tan leanings of his family, and in the hi st par- 
liament of Charles I’s reign he took his .stand 
beside Sir John Eliot and the fipponents of 
Hncldnghaiu and the court. A manuscript 
journal of this parliament, which is still 
extant among tlie Knightley family archives, 
■w'as printed, by the Camden Society in 18753. 
After tho dissolution in August 1(525 Knight- 
ley, like other deputy-lieutenants of North- 
amptonshire, was directed to search papists’ 
lio uses ill the county, and ]>roeco(ling to Lord 
Vuux’s house at llarrowdon, was seriously 
assaulted by the owner. Knightley brought 
the matter before the privy council, and 
threatened hid assailant with Star-chamber 
procoedhigs (^Court and That'S of Charlea /, 
1 . 6(5). Charles I seems to liave already 
noticed Kuightley’s political hostility, ami, in 
order apparently to exclude Knightley from 
his second parliament of 1626, ho appointed 
him sheriff bfNorthampfonshire in that year. 
In .fanuariir',1627, Knightley was reported to 
the coujicil aa’one wuo refused to subscribe 
to the foijci^d loan.- When summoned to ap- 
pear before i^e council he made a defiant 
speech, and accordingly was committed to 
the Fleet pfisbn, lie re-entered the Ilouse 
of Commbna fer Ills old constituency early 


in 1628, and acted through that and the fol- 
lowing .session in close alliance Avith Eliot 
and Ilampden. He spoke in favour of the 
1 Itemonstrance of 1628. AVhon Elii't was ar-». 
rested Knightley was his chief correspondent, > 
and fourteen of Eliot’s letters to him, written 
' from tlui Tower, are ('xlnnl. ( Ei.iot, De Jura 
: jMttjt'ftf (if is i\nd L('f f ei'-fjoo/c^c^d.Oromri f 1882, 
vol. ii, ) The int imaev aviis of the clo.sesf and 
Tno.st congenial kind. Knightley wasinsimilar 
: relations Avith l*ym, Hesilrigge, and Ilami)- 
: <len. Ho appointed the ])uritau .Tolin Hod 
I ((. V.] to t he vtictory of Fawsley in 10537, and 
, Avas one of tin; (Vnnpany of Adventurers 
; for Providem-e, Island (^Caf. Strife Papers, 

, Colonial, 167 I 1(500, p. 1251), He died in 
' Novi'inber 1(5550, and was buried at Fawsley 
(11 Xov'.) He married, in July 1(51 t, Hridget, 
ilangbler i>f Sir Tbomas Lucy of Cbarlecote, 
Warwlclusliirc, but left no i.-<suc, and bis pro- 
perly devolved on bis cousin and tlie step- 
broiber of bi.-. niotbiT, Hicbard Knightley, 
witli Avliom be is often confused. This' 
Ub-bard Knigbf ley ( 1 580 -1(550) was son of 
Tbomas Knight by of Hiirgli Hall, Stafford- 
shire (//. before 1021), and was a nepbeAV of 
Sir Hiebard Knightley, I be patron of Martin 
Miir-Pndate. Ills mother Avas Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Sbnckbnrgh of Naseby, 
whose first husband was Petiu* ( ’oles of Pres- 
ton Capes. He was admitted to dray’s Inn 
22 May 1001 (Fosmu, ,/^er/.p, lOl). Ho seems 
to have lived in retirement at Fawsley, and 
Avas buried tlu're on lOSept. H550. Ho mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Little- 
ton of Ihllutun, Stalfordshin.*, and left a son, 
Hiebard. 

I This sou, Siii HiciiARn KNUiJiTi.uv (1617- 
I 1(5(51), AA'as admitted to dray’s Inn 17 May 
i 10555] (fA. p. lOfJ), and about, 1 (5537 married 
I hJizabeth, eldest danghtiu* of .lolin Hamp- 
I den, w'ho di«*d in 10455, greatly to the dis- 
I trc.ss of her father. As ‘llichard Knightley, 

■ junior,’ lie sat in the Short parliamentas mem- 
; ber for Xorthara])ton. He fiilly shared (he 
j jiolitical sym])atbies of his family, tfnd after 
i the dissolution of tlie Short parlianumt in 
j ]May 1040 he inviti^d Hampden, i*yfn, and 
other of the oppo.si(ion leadiTs to meet at.. 
Faw.sley 1 o concert a plan of action, lie was 
j re-elected member for Northampton to the , 
Long parliament in October 1(310, and acted , 
consist ently Avith tho opposition. 1 le and Sir- 
Walter Earle Avei'e tho teli(*r.s for their party 
, on the A'oto on the drand Hcmonstrance On c-.v 
I 255 Nov. 1(541. On 21 Jan. 1042 53 he sub 
scribed a petition to the parliament from the..- 
freeliolders of Northamplonshire expressing 
approval of the parliamentary policy. He 
signed the solemn league and covenant, and-^ 
was a member of the parliamentary com mitte<) 
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for iSortliamptonshire ia March 1043 (Ilus- 
n.vN'DS, p. 942 ; cf. Cal. State Papers, 1045, 
p. 411). Ivnig’htley strongly disapproved of 
tho plans for bringing tho king to trial; was 
consequently imprisoned by the army from 
, , 0 to 20 Dec. 1048, and was excluded from the 
'‘parliament (A full Deolarntion of the true 
Instate of the J^.cluded Members^ Case, 1000, 4 to, 
p. 55). He had a license to go abroad, 24 .1 une 
(Od. Stale Papers, 1051, p. 520), and 
,%i,h Hecember 1055 lu* Avns included in a li.st 
drawn up by th*; quakers of those ‘ who do 
ifnot. porsecute but arc loving to I'Vieinls’ (//). 

J665-6, p. 61). He sat in llichard (’rom- 
^'well’sparliauient in .Tanuary 1058- !) as nu>m- 
, ber for Northamptonshire, and Avns suggested 
■ ns speaker 0 3Iareh 1050, when he excnscal 
himself from taking I lie ollieo (cf. lii'irrox, 

. Diary, \o\. iw', Clarendon. State Papers, \\\. 
433), As an opponent of tho army he was 
not summoned to the Knmp — the restored 
.liong parliament in .May I65t). Ihit on 7 May 
he andPrvnne made an attenqit to enter tin' 
house (A true and perfeet I'elation of irhat 
was done between i^fr. Pn/nne amt the iSeelnded 
. Members and. fho-w now sitfi/iy, 1 (>5!t, pp. 4, 7). j 
On 17 Feb. I(i50-t!0 he took part in the eon- , 
, ference between the seeludcsl and silting; 
members, and as soon as the former members ; 
took their places he was electe<l (2.3 h'el).) 
member of the conneilof state whidi arninged 
the recall of the king. At the ef)ronal ion of 
(Hilaries H (April i()6l ) he was created a 
kniglit of the Hath, lie <lif(] in liomlon on 
22 .Tnm* 11561, and was buried on G .July at 
, Faw.sloy. He married in 1617 a second wife, 

: 'Ann, daughter of Sir William (.Jonrtt'ii, ami 
■widow of I'lssex Dtivereux, sfui and heir of 
Walter I)(!verenx, lift.h viscount Hereford. 

" Ills widow was buried at FawMev on 5 F(4>. 

1 702-41, aged 88. Hy her K night ley had t wo 
. sons, Richard ( 1647- l<i55) and Fssex (1(5 19 - 
1671). The latter’s widow, Sarah, daughter of 
Thomas Foley of ^^’illey, mai'rieil as second 
husband .'lohn Hampden the yonnL>er [(|. v.) 

[Notes kindly supplied by II. I'irtli, esq. ; 
lie Neve’s Ped'igix'.es of Knights (Harl. 8oc.), 
pp. 17-18; Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 380 sq.; 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, i. 120-1 ; 
Beosley’s ITi.st. of Baiilmry, 1841 ; I'orster’s Sir 
•Tohn Eliot : lieturn of Members of Parliament. 

A Richard Knightley, who, aeconling to Wood, 
joined the royalist standard in 1642, and on his 
arrival with the Marquis of IIertlbr<l's army in 
Oxford was created M.A. on 16 Jiin. 1042-3 
(Wood's Fasti, od. Bliss, ii, 33), was probably sou . 
of a distant connection of the family of Joiwsley, ; 
Edward Knightley, a royalist.] S. L. j 

, KNIGHTON (or CNITTHOH, as ho him- : 
"self spells the name), HIONIIY (f. 1363), 
historical compiler, was a canon of St. Mary’s j 


Abb6y, Leicester. He is the author of a 
‘ Corapilatio de eventihus Anglife,’a work in 
four hooks beginning xvith Edgar and ending 
in l.'iGO. Ills name, Ilenricus (Jnittlion, is 
supplied by the initial letters of the sixteen 
clnqtlera of each of the first three books. In 
j his prologue lie .states that he follow’ s tin- 
seventh hook of Oestrensis (i.e. ITigden ), 
and that he adds to his extracts from him 
the accounts of other matters, q urn aspect ni 
j meo s[iarsim se ohtnlerant.’ But he care- 
fully conceals that almost the whole of the 
additional matter, xvith the exception of .-i 
fi‘W rc’ferences to Leicester and its abhi'y, 
transcribed from AValter of Ileminghiirgh. 
When llcMninghurgh speaks of hisow'n monas- 
tery (fJishurn) as ‘nosti’ain,’ this is alten'd to 
its ow n name (o.g. ‘ qiuindam ecclesiam (it^ 
( iyshurne,’ T wysjU'JN, col. 2522), At tin end 
of t lie thii’d hook he st al es that lie is ])roceed- 
ing alone, and the fourth hook, w^liicU is not 
divided into chapters, and occupies from l.‘5.'{7 
to 1306, may he original. It gives nearly 
the same sequence of events as is found in 
Robert of Aveshury. He speaks of being 
jiresent at the visit of Edw ard III to the 
abl)(‘y of Leicester in 136.3. As the Iiistorv 
breaks off abruptly in 1366, he probably did 
not survive that year. 

A fifth hook is aflded in the manuscripts, 
hi.’gun t(Mi years later (1377), and carrying 
on the history to 1-395. This is clearly tlu! 
Avorlc of anoiiier writer, 'whose style as W’ell 
as ‘his wdioh^ lone of .speaking of church 
i matters ’ is very dilferent from that of 
' Knighton. Tho dticuments preserved by the 
continual or, the ileluils respecting the rising 
! of 1 38] , and tliosc of the history and opinions 
of Wyclilfe, arc of great value. He ‘is a pav- 
' tisau of tlu^ Duke of Lanca.ster,’ nud almost 
, ‘ 1 he only woiterof that day on the less popular 
side.’ lie was clearly, like Knightoh, a canon 
of St. iMary’s, l^eicestor, but there is no cine 
to his iianie. Tho book was in the library of 
Leicester Abbey, as maybe soon in Nichols’s 
‘ History of Tioicester/ App. p. 102. It is 
preserved in two manuscripts iU; the Cotton 
colleetioii in the British Museum; Claudius 
10. and Tiberius C. 7> from, the latter of 
w hieli TAvy.sden printed his. edition in tho 
‘Iteceni Scriptores,’ A, new sedition is in 
progre.s.s in the Rolls ;,Serie3, .npder the. edi- 
torship of the Rev. Dr. Lumb^,\; 

[Authorities given in R. L- 

KNIGHTON, Sib 

1 8.3(5 ), keeper of the privy pU'rse’j^^l^rge IV, 
.son of AVilliam Knighton, at Beer 

Ferris, Devonshire, in 1776^ < family had 
an estate at (Tronofon, AyhiillH^ifeh, Devon- 
shire, hut his fathcr.Nvi^';^^^l^nted, and. 
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tlyiuf? vory oarly, left, Lis widow in poverty, of Gottingen,' and on the return of the court 
Ivni^^hton, after a little schooling nt^ewton to England he was appointed private secj*e- 
Hushell, Devonshire, was at an early age sent tary to the king and kcjopor of the privy purse, 

1 o.stiidyinedicineunderhis uncle, Dr. BrodalJ, in succession to Sir Benjamin Bloomfield../^ 
51 surgiiou of Tavistock. Ho afterwards studied He thereu])on gave up practice on 11 Sopt.«' 
for two years at Guy’s Hospital, London. At 1822. He wms frequent ly employed on con- " 
the age of twenty-one he returned to Devon- fidential missions for tin; king both at homO; 
.shire, and obtained through the influence of and abroad, but thilr precise nature is un- 
Dr. Geach, chief surgeon of the Royal Naval known, as all his letters on the .subject were 
Hospital at Plymoutli, an assistanl.-.surgoon’.s do.stroyed by his widow. He was sent to 
post, tlierc, and a diploma from St. Andrews Paris in 1828, and in 1824 made three jopr- ' 
l.^iiversity. Attheeudof 17*.)7 ho settled in | noys in rapid .siiciv.ssion to Piu'is, Spain, and 
pniotice at Dtivonport. Tti. 1800 lie inarrietl ! Surdiniji. ‘At a luonicnls notice,’ ho writes 
Dorothea, young(;8t daughter of Captain : to his wife, ‘ t lie. king Jias again ordered me 
Hawker, ll.N., and in 180.8 ho removed to , jiltroad . . . my sitiiat ion involves very heavy 
London. Hohogan practice as an accouolioiir, j penult ies on mo,’ 'I'hese sudden and kiilsome 
hut. shortly removed to Edinburgh, After ‘ journey-s, continued yoiirly and often several 
three yeans’ study there, he once more returned i times a ye'artill 1827) and 1820, probably cou- 
to London, received a degree from the y\reh- j trihutisi to bring on the .severe illness which 
bishop of Canterbury, and the degree of M.D. : overtook him in 1H27. lie was highly es- 
froin the university of Aberdeen (21 April . teemed by the royal family and by' the 
18l)(>), and began practice ill Hanover 8((uare. [ mini.stry, having taken to heart the Duke of 
In .Lily 1809 he attended the .Mar<|uis Wei- ^V(dlington’s advice to beware how he in- 
lesley as his physician on hi.s emba.s.sy to terferod in polit ies; hut he became the objoet, 
Spain, and returned with him in October. By of considerable ill-will, owing to lii.s im- 
hiuihowasinlSlOrocommendc'dtotlie Prince doubled influema' with the king (.see Loitl> 
of Wales, with the result that he became, one Com'iimstki;, Jh ' an /, iii. 7)27, 5,89; Raikks, 
of the prince’s physicians, and avus .shortly D/Vov/, iii. .58, .Tt). A severe attack was made, 
afterwards created a baronet (1812). I'he upon him by 4’. S. Duneomhe in his maiden- 
prince told Sir Walter Farquhar, in e.xjiluna- peecli in I lie 1 louse of (..oimrioii.s on 18 Feb, 
lion of this appointment, that Knighton was j 1.S28; l)nl l*eel met it by a point-blank denial 
the best-mannered doctor he had ever met. i (Ha.ns.mui, ZVrr/. 2nd ,ser.xvUi.540)..‘ 

He had been an intimate friend of Sir .lohn 4’lie attack appears to have hetm got up us a 
jMacmahon, and when, on the latter’.s death in j()ke by Henry de Ro.s and t’harle.s Gvovillo 
1818, he came, as o.xccufor, into posse-ssion of (see (irr rifle Memoirs, Lst ser. i. 128); hut to 
some of his paper.s, which were compronusing , Knighton, avIio wa.s tlien abroad and unable 
to tho prince, he at once delivered tlu>m u]», ! to defend himself, it was vi'ry painful. He 
conduct yvhich^ so charmed tlio regent that attended the kingalmo,stnightauddayduring 
he appointed him to the auditorsliip of the hi.s la.st illne.ss, avivs ]>resent I'ven at political 
duchy of CorUAvall and of the duchy of Juiuu- interviews in tlio ro^’al closet, and appears not 
ca.ster, ami soon began more and more to eon- only to have been .sincerely attached to tho 
sult^him on matters of business. king, hut also to have esteemed him. His 

Knighton’s firmness of eharactor appeari'd vigilance prevented Jituly' Conynghani from 
in his management of George I Vs ino.v- profiting by the tempoi’ary disorder at WmiuI-' 
tricably confused affairs. In spite of tho sor during the king’s illne.ss to lay bands on. 
king’s ©xtravaganco, Knighton gradually I’c- any of the royal jewels, and after the king’s -. 
duced his finances to order, caused the debts death on 28 Jan. 1880 Knighton was busU^J^ 
to be 8l^(i^ily Mquidated, and assorted over occupied for several months in winding up hia » 
the kirig’ei V^alt mind an authority which afiairs, 1 le subsequently gave up his house ill | 
few of the ^mnisters enjoyed (cf.LoKDELT.KN- Ijondon and retired into the country, whic&| 
BOBOUerig)''XH«!»y, i. 384 ; Grerille Meinoirs, suited his failing health better than towti.,/ 
Ist ser. i. ,100, 144 ; Loito Coboubstbr, Hodied, however, in Stratford Place, OxfoiN^? 
Dirtty). ;, The king wrote tu him as ‘dearest Street, London, on J1 Oct. 1836 of an.^eiif;!' 
friend,’ himself ‘ most affectiountcly lurgemont of tin; heart, and was buried 
yours,’7«adt ji'eive him written authority to j Ken.sal Green cemetery. 

notify tradesmen that no goods He had eon.siderabie taste, es peoially ^ 

were to.>l?0,.ilnpplied or work done on account painting, vory great social tact, a sound buM?<r 
of the priyy. purse except upon Knighton's ness capacity, and honestly fulfilled the. dntjj^] 
orders glvi^iayirriting. Kiiighton had at- of a very delicate position. Though, he lohg^ 
tended him the,, continent in 1821, and re held a position where his court interest miglitn 
ceived from the university have commanded almost any favnnrj b© : 
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Iiimself neither of money nor honours, 

and kept aloof from all intrigue, lie left a 
widow, one son, and one daughter. 

[Momoirs laihlislied by his 'widow, 2 vols. 8\'o, 
1838, which, however, leave half the .story of his 
latter years untohl, and diseovi r no sc'crets, yw^li- 
tical or other; Mmik's Coll, of Phys. iii. 30; see 
also the Age, 1 8 Oct. 1 8.30. This article h.as been 
revised by Sir W. Kuighbai’s graiiddioightor, Mr.s. 
IJawson.] -f. A. 11. 

KNILL, UlCMTAUD (17>^7 LW), dis- 
senting mini.stcr, fourth (diild fif |{ich)inl 
Ivnill, enrpeutev (/A lo Jhv.*. I.M2()), by Alary 
Tucker (f/. |H2<)), wa.s horti at llrauntou, 
Dc.voushirt*, on 11 April 17'‘'7. In ISO-l ht^ 
enlisted as a soldier, but was shortly after- 
wards bought out by his friends. 1 b* hecainea 
student of the We.ctern .\c.adeniy at Axtnin- 
.ster in JHI2, and under th(> iiinuenee of a ser- 
mon by Jlr, A le.vaiidi'r W augh, \()lim(<H‘red 
for missionary work. 1 1 e w.ts aeeejited by the 
London Missionary Soeiety, and (‘inharked for , 
JSIadras 20 A])fil isl(>. Here lu; engaged in 
lUnglish .serviees for the .school.s, .soldiers, and 
residentSjwhiiestndying t he nat ivelanguage.s. i 
His health soon faih'd, and he was sent in 
September 1818 to Nagarkoil in Travuneore, 1 
whence, after snllering from the cholera, he 
returned to hlngland ilO IS'ov. 1810. A cold 
climate being recommended, he sailed on 
18 Oct. 1820 for St. 1’ett‘rshnrg, intending to 
proceed to Siberia as u tnissioiiary ; l)nt, on 
the persua.siou of the Hriti.sh and Americans, 
consented to remain in that city. Here he 
labounal succe.s.sfully, and obtained the snj)- 
port of the emperor tind the royal family. 

. A Protestant llihle Society was formed for 
supplying the bible in tlu'ir own tongues 
to (Tormans, I’intis, Poles, lavonians, and 
other persons not belonging to the (Ireek 
church. A .school was o]H“ne<l for the chil- 
dren of forcign(.‘r.s, and a mission to the 
sailors at Cron.stadt established. Ifeturning 
to England in August 18.‘1.‘1 to obtain fuud.s 
for erecting a larger church in 8I. IVters- 
hiirg, his labours wtM-e so suecessfnl in 
creating fuud.s and friimd.s for the London 
Misaiontiry Society, that, he Aya.s retme.stcd 
to remain at homo, and for eight years he 
visited almost every place in the Unibal ! 
Ki ngdom, ad vocati ng the clai ms of the foreign 
missions, (^nite worn out bis ince.ssant 
labours, he ou 1 Jan. 1 8 42 .set tied doAvn as con- 
gregational minist(*r at W’otton-undcr-Edge, 
Glouco.stcrsh ire, where he remained tintil his 
remoA'al to Chester in 1848. His last days 
were not the least useful, and his preaching 
in the Chester Theatre hir twenty Sunday 
afternoons was most suticessful. Few men of 
his time had greater ma.stery overlargo assem- | 


hlics of men. Tie died at 28 Queen Stre(‘t, 
Chester, on 2 Jan. 1857. On 9 Jan. 182.'» Ini 
married Sarah, daughter of James and Isa- 
bella Notraan, a native of St. Petersburg, by 
Avhom he had five children. 

! Kiilll was tlie author of: 1 The Farmer 
I and his Family,’ 1814. 2. ‘Memoir of llie 

! JjifeandClmructerofAValter Venning,’ J822. 

! d. ‘ 'I’he Tnlltience of Pious Women in IVo- 
i moting a Ilevival of Religion,’ 1830. 4. ‘Some 
; Account of .1 ohn Knill,’ 1830. 6. ‘ The J lappy 
Healh-bed,' 1833. 6. ‘ A Traveller ari*iv**d at 
lilt' End of tlio .loiirney,’ 1830. 7. * A Dia- 

logue between a Romish Priest and R. 
Ivnill, Mis.sionary,’ 1811. 8. ‘A Scotchman 

Abroad,’ 18 41. 

1 BirreU's liife of 41. Knill, 1860, with por- 
trait, ii(5W oil. 1878. with another portrait ; <’om- 
^ gvfgat.ional Vojvr-Rook, 1837, pp. 212-14; Kvati- 
gelical J\Iag. March 1837, pp. 137-45; Scott i.'tli 
<-'ongrc!pitioaal JMag. April 1857. pp. 97-ltt‘>, 
IVlay, pp. ] 251-33; Waddiagtnn’s Congregational 
llisiorv, 1880, V. 183 -96; Nonconformist, 7 Jan. 
1837, p. 16, 1-4 ,Tau. p. 24; Chester Chronicle, 
3 Jan. 1837, p. 8, 10 Jati. p. 5,] G. C. 1>. 

KNIPE, T’lIOMAS (1638-1711), head- 
nni.sler of AVestmin.ster School, son of tin* 
Rev, Thoma.s Knipe, was born in 1638, mo.st 
])r()bji.l)ly in AVf'.stininster. Ho was educated 
at W^'sl minster Scliool, whence in 1057 ho 
waseh'cted (o a st ndeut.shipatChri.«t Church, 
•Cxford, hill did not matriculate till 31 .Inly 
: lOoS. lie gradnafed 15.A, 22 Fob. I600,nud 
M.A. 1 Dec, 1003. In the interval he acted 
; as usher at his old school, and in 1(>63 be- 
came .second master there. Dr. Busby ’[(i|. v.], 
(be lietid-master, is sjiid to have appreciated 
; Knipe’s merits. Knipe succeeded to Busby’s 
])ost by a. patt'ut dated the very day, 6 April 
: 1005, of Busby ’.s death, and, though scarcely 
. so brilliant ns liis predecessor, was respected 
i and beloved by his pupils, A letter addre!s.sod 
I }>y Kni])e to Hmirv, lord Herbert of Cherbury 
[.son under Hkhhkiit, Hrnry, 1654-1709], 
whose son was at, We.stminster School, sIioavs 
that he was a strict disoiplinarian(cf.WARJtnK, 
JiJpi.'tfolf/n/ (JurinKities, 1818, where Knipe’s 
letter is ])rinted). On 17 Qct. 1707 Knipe 
I was installed a jnebendary of Westminster, 
and died at Hampstead on 6 Aug. 1711 in his 
sevent^’-third year. He was buried on the 
9(h iji tlni north cloister of Westminster 
Abbey, and a monument was put up to him 
by his Avidow in the south aisle. Knipe aa'us 
married twice, first to a relative of Bishop 
Sprat , Avho died 26 Aug. 1685, and-secondly to 
a Avidow, Al ice Talbot , of St. Margaret’s parish, 
Avho .survived hlm\intil 8 March 4723; both 
his Avives and several of his children also 
found se])ulture in the abbey (see Oiibstrr, 
lieff inters of A portrait 
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ol' Knipo, ]>ainted by J. Dahl, has bwn on- 
raved (see iVoBLUJ, Oontbiiiatioii of Grander j 
ii. 111)). Two of Knipe's descendants are 
also eoinmoiuorated in the Abbey: Captain 
Jolui Knipe, fiOtli rt*giinentt who di(>d at 
(lihraltar Oct. 1798; and Captain Robert 
Kidiu', 14tli light dragoons, who was mor- 
tally wounded at the battle of Fiientes 
<r( )iioro, 5 May 181 1. 

J\nipe compiled and ])ublislied two gram- 
mars for the use of Westminster scholars: 

* ' A7r(iAXfifia>pf>a roD ^ iKOrjuauw VfjUfiixurcKav 

l^tjiXufOtjKT] tj Trefu Scv., London, 

; and ^ Jiel)raic;e ( J ranimal ica.‘ Uiidi- 
meiita,’ lit; a!s<i (*<‘rtainly took some 

part in, and is even said to haw* hetni the 
author of, the ^ (Jrammat iea l>usl)riana.' To 
Knijx* wer<*, tli*dicated in lau<latoi*v lorms the 
iJiNH'k diaIogii(‘S (17()<>) ol* Mait taii*e, secoml 
juaster at \\"eslminstt‘r, and the ‘ Historical 
Account of the* Ileal hell Cods/ by I )i*. \\ il- 
liam King, an old pujiil of W('st niin.^t «‘r. 

I Wood’s Atlauae (liliss), iv. (ilo; Wootl's 
k;isl i (Bliss), ii. 22:3, 2<)fi ; \V< lcb s AJiiiiiui 

Wrslnionast . 18o2 ; Stanhiv’s Ar('an)rials(jt W < -St- 
alin ster Abbey ; Le Nove's Fast i,iii. eti 1 ; Nichols’s 
Illu'^tr, iii, 270; Anecdotes, i. 2(>, ISO, iv, oeh.| , 

K. '\\ B. ! 

KNIPP or KNEP, NIks. ( //. KnO), i 
actress, probably made her d/lnd on lla* stage 
ol* till? Theatre Ko 3 ^al as a menibiu’ of Killi- 
grew’s company, as K|U(*ene in Hen JonsoiCs 
‘Sihuil Woinan’on 1 June IdtJI. Hepysmade 
aeipiaintauce at his friend M rs. lherc(dsoii 
B l)c‘c. 1(505, and thought Ium* ^pretty enough, 
but tlie most/ excellent, inad-humoured t hing, 
and sings the noblest that ever! beard in my 
life/ Her husband he descrihes as Lan ill. 


! jealous, Pepys allowed the intimacy to cool, 
j lie admired her in the part of the Widow in 
i .Heamnont and Fletclu*r s ‘ Scornful Lady ^ on 
*28 Dec. lOGB; in tlie Widow’s part in the 
J ^ Custom of the Country,’ 2 Jan. 1666-7 ; in 
' ^ Mrs. Weaver’s great part ’ in Dryden’s^ In- 
diaii Kmperor,’ 15 Jan. ; and her singing in 
the‘ 1 1 n morons 1 Jen tenant / 2B> Jan.; and '■The 
I Jiances,’ a comedy liy t li«.' Duki? of Ducking- 
ham, 5 Pel). She also toolc some ]>art in the 
revi\;i1 of Suckling’s Miijlilins’ on 26 Jan.; 
on 5 ( )(*t. she a]>peared as ( )t ranto in Rhodes’s 
‘ Flora’s \/*igaries ; ’ on 19 Oig. us Savina in 
J.ord Orrery’s lii.storii al play of (lie ‘ Dlack 
Prince;’ and witli NiJI Owyu [q.v.] spoke 
the jirologiu' to Sir P. Howard’s Hiriait Fa- 
Aonrite, or the Dnlce of Lerma,’ on 20 Fiib, 
1()B7 8, ‘ most e\(*ellcntly,’ * beyond any crea- 
ture’ Pepys bad ‘ever lu^ariL’ v^he app<»ared 
ill Ih-ydia/s ‘ Mock Astrologi^r’ and ‘ Tvran- 
nielv jjOM'’ ill IBBS and IBilS 9, and in ‘The 
H»'iri‘ss/ 2 Feb. I (>(58-9, entranceil l^?pys 
Avitb lier singing and a A\ink from tlie stage 
witli wliieb she liommr»‘d him. Slie ap[)f*art?d 
at Lincoln’s fun F’ields, tin? Theatre Jtoyal 
liaAing bei'ii binan'il down, in IB71-2, as tlie. 
nun Hippolila in Hrydrj/s ‘ Assignation ; ’ 
and in that or tin' following year ns Lady 
F’i(lgi*t in W vchei'ley’s M *onnl ry Wift*,’ In 
lB7l sln» ]>laye(l Fli/a ill W \ elierh*y’s ‘ Plain 
Dealt*!*/ and sjjolve tlie r‘pilogne. to Dnilet’s 
‘»S])ani<li. Houiie/ Sin* tf»ok tlie ]»art of a 
jH'iestfss of jh.'llona in L«*e’s ‘ Sophonisha, or 
1 lannibars ( )v(*rl hr()w/ in 167(5; and that of 
a maid in. • Country I nno(*enc<‘, *)r tlielJiam- 
brnnaid turned (^>uaker/ in 1(577. H.(*r last 

n*cnr(h*d ajipt'aranei* was as Mrs. Dorothy in 
D’Frft*v’s \<*rsion of Flelclier's ‘’Frick for 


luelamrholy, jealoiLS-looking fellow, ’susj)(‘ctt *( I 
of ill-treating her. On 2 Jan. I (>(55 (5 In* re- 
cords the ^perfect pleasure’ it. gave him at 
J>rouncker’s ^ to liear lier sing, and <*sp(*ciallv 
ln*r little Scotch song of Darbary Allen/ 
They soon became very int imate, (*orros]>ond- 
ing with one another as ‘ Da]>per J )ieky ’ and 
‘Darbary Allen.’ On 2-*} Feb. 1(5(55-6 (his 
birthday) Pepys records that sin; came to see 
his wife, and lie spent the whole niglit talk- 
ing with her and feacliing ]n*r liis song 
‘ Dea uty, retire,’ which she made ‘ go most 
rarely.’ On 6 Aug. 1660 lie took her to dim; 
Avitli Iihn at a tavern in Old Fish Str(?et. On 
14 Nov, 1666 ho visited her at lier lodging, 
Avliich he found <very mean.’ He took her 
husband into the C;ity, left him there, and re- 
turned to dine with her teto-^adrte. Next 
year she chose him for her valentine, upon 
wliieli ho ^bought 32^(. wortli of (lungs’ for 
her. Healsamp.de her occasional presents 
of money. ^ Prom this time, however, out of 
r(;g*ard to his wife, who began to be seriously 
'vOL. ’ 


.'Trick/ ibu* sul)s(‘(juent histoiw is wholly 
uncertain. 

[Dowins’s Angl ii’anus, nl. Knight; 

trclifst's Vcf’oimt ('f tint lOnglivh Stage, vol. i. ; 

; lVp>>\s Diary.] A. M. K. 

I KNIVET. r.Sf.‘ Ivxvvr/r.; 

I KNOLLES, IMCH.VIil) (l-V.O ?-l(>l()), 

: historian t)f the 'Turks, Ixn-ii alxuit 1550, 

; probably at Cold Ashby, Xort haiiipl onshire, 

‘ s»'ems to liave been .>on of the Francis, 

: Kiiulli'.s or Kiunvlis ol' (.'oli! Aslil.y who ’ 
[ murrird r’l-.-inoos I .>;(.'(!on<l wifo,ou 

I 17 .Jiuio loOO (Bjtimii’s, ^'Drt/iroiiptiniJihire, 

I i. fhhi, iiot(‘ 4). Jl(! "nuliiiifod Ji.A. from 
I Lincoln (A>llc”o, Oxford, on :i(5 ,Jan. 1504-0, 

’ niul M.A. in July 1570. lie w:i.‘^ elected a 
fellow of hi.s colleg'.*, fuid '.V!is ytill in re.sidouco ■■ 
in 1571 {O.rford I’nic. Hr;/., Oxford lliat, 
Soc., n. ii. df)). Sir l*elor ilauwood, sou 
of Sir Jloger Manwood ' ij. v.J, hearing of 
Knolle.s’s al)ilitie.«, ‘called him from the unl- 
I ver.sity,’ and obtained for him the mastersliip 
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of the gx'a^mar school, at Sandwich, Kent, j personages does Johnson detect aught Hint 
a town to which Sir Peter .and his father j is tedious or languid f hhd Knolies’s liuntcd 
had proved liber^ benefactors. According to , reputation he attributes tO his choice of a 
Wood ‘ he did much good in liis profession, j subject ‘of which none, desires' to be iii- 
and sent many young men to the universities,’ j formed.’ J Fallam comme^S Johnson’s ver- 
' dtthough. he iived ‘in a world of trouble and | diet : ‘ Knolles's ’ descriptioiiS'are vivifl and 
lie died at Sandwich in 1010, and j auimatod — circumstantial, btjit hpt: to fochlc- 
Wf® hiiried on 2 July in St. Mary’s Ohurcb ! ness; liis characters are drawn with a strong 
4 leaving behind him the character of 1 pencil.’- Horace Walpole, oh; the. Other hand, 
mdustrious, learned, and religious person.’ i found the style tiresome ; biit ^uthey was 
' Sir Peter Manwood Avns fully justified in ; an ardent admirer, and recommended Cole- 
estimate of Knolies’s abilities. Owing, ridge, when setting out for Malta, to ‘look in 
his persuasion and oncouragement Knolles . old Knolles and read the siege or, Malta be- 
:bompleted liis ‘Generali Historic of the ' fore you go.’ Byron acknowledged deep in- 
^furlies from the first beginning of that . debtediwiss to Knolbjs. Shortly before bis 
.Nation,’ a specimen of carefully elaborated ' death atMissolonghi, bo wrote: ‘Old Knolles 
English prose, although its liistorical value ! Avas one <)f the first books that gave me 
is small. The book, Avhich occupied Knolles | plea.sure Avhen a child ; and I belieA'e it had 
about tAA’olve years, was ]mblislif<l in lOO*^ by much inlliunico on my future wishes to visit 
Adam Islip in London, in a folio of nearly the lievant, and gave perhaps the oriental 
1,200 pages, Avith adedication to.Tame.s l,and ; colouring Avhicli is observed in my poetry ’ 
engraved portraits of the sultans by Lawrence | (Bvkojt, JIWos, ix. 141; ct Don Juan, 
Johnson [q. a'.] A long list of Byzantine j c. cxlvii. 7). 

historians and other autliorities i.s given, but | Knolhis also published a translation ; ‘ The 
Knolles seems to Inwe largely followed Bois- ; Six Hooktvs of a Common Weale Avritten by 
sard’s ‘ Vitm et .leones Sultanorum Tiirci- ; .1. Bodin, a famous Lawyer . . . out of the 
.corum’ (Frankfort, 1590). Knolies’s A’olumo | Fvcmcli and Ijutin copies, done into Englisli,’ 
concludes with ‘a brief di.sconrso of the great- : Loudon, 1600 (by Adam Islip), dedicated to 
ness of the Turkish Enqtire, and where the . Sir Peter Manwood (cf. BltyUGES, Cc/imra 
greatest strength tlufreof consistetli.’ A ; ZiVcmr/a, i. 1149 sq.) Wood wrongly ascribe.^ 
second edition, with ‘tlu; Ih'e.s of the Otto- to Knolles ‘Grammaticn Latina, Gr.-mi et 
inan emperors and kings ’ continued to the llebr.’ (1005), which is by Hanserd Knolly.s 
date of publication, appeared in 1010, and [q. A’.] ( Athenmim, 0 Aug. 1881, p. 170). 
third ann fourth editions, Avitli further con- A manuscript Englifsh translation of (.’am- 
timiations, AA'cre i.ssued in 1021 and 10511 den’s ‘Britannia’ is among Asbmoleail MiS.S. 
respectiA'cly. The fiftli (Klition, 1038, in- at the Bodleian Library, OxfoM, A note 
eluded ‘ a new continuation’ collected out describes this copy as once Camden’s pro- 
of the despatche.s of Sir P. Wyche and others perty, which was ‘ founde in bis OWii library, 
■by T[homas]Nahbes [q. v.] A later edition, lock’t in a ciipbord, as a treasu|» he much 
reA'ised by Paul Rycaut,is dated 1079, and the e.steemed and since his death silffelcd to .see 
same editor, then Sir Paul llycaut, brought light.’ It has not been printed, 
out a final and extended edit ion, in t hree folio ■ [Wood’s Alhoine Oxon. ed. Bliss'; ii. 7b-.82 ; 
volumes, between 1<)87 and 1709, under the : Kuolles'.s Works; Brit. Mue. Oat.l ; S. L. 
title of ‘The General History of (he Turks, : 

with a Continuation by Sir Paul llycaut.’ KNOLLES.TnOMAS(<?.1637;)^rcsident 
An abridgment by .Tolin Savage ap]»eur(‘d in , of Magdalen College, ' Oxford, waij born in 
1701 in 2 vols. 8vo. ' Wd'stgate, York. HeAva8asecularprie8t,edu- 

Dr. Johnson lavished somewhat excessive cated at Magdalen College, Qjtford, whence 

J iraiseonKnolles’sstyle. ‘Noneofour Avriter.s,’ liegraduuted M.A.,and became in 1495 fellow 
le asserted in the ‘Rambler,’ No. 122, ‘ am ^ of tlie college, proceeding 19 April 

in iny opinion justly contest the superiority 1515, and B.I). June IS'ld. ...lie,.d8 said to 
■of Knolles, who in his “ History of the Turks ” have been rector of South KiiiJAliri' Yorkshire, 
has displayed all theexcellcncie.s that narra- From 31 July 1502 till he was vicar 
tion can admit. His style, though somewhat , <.»f All Saints, Wakefiql^^fo'Wpi^ calls him 
obscured by time, and sometimes vitiated ‘ a learned man.’ and much fol- 

by false wit, is pure, nervou.s, elevated, and loAved for his proachin^ffl^^Ylw^hii^' From 
clear. A AAmnderful multiplicity of events . 1507 to 1629 he was aafdeaui Of York, and 
is 80 artfully arranged and so distinctly ex- | in 1529 became a probehdftty'W the cathe- 
plained that each facilitates the knowledge drnl. On the resignatil^i0|£1^i^^i^ce Stubbs 
of the next.’ Only in tlie orations which in 1627 Knolles of Mag- 
Knolles places in the mouths of his leading dnlen. He in* 
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flueiuu; at the university, and was a friend of 
Cromwoll, with whom he corresTOndod (see 
Letters and ^ap&rn df Henry FjT//, vole, y, 
viii. ix, X.) On 3 Feb. 1335 he resigned his 
hoiulship, in ^oordance with a promise made 
tla-! year before to Cromwell, who desired 
1 he post for another friend tMarshall). The 
lutteriiavas, however, not elected. Knolles 
retired to Wakefield, where he died on 9 May 
I r»:j7. By his will, which is still extant at 
York, he desired to be buried near his parents 
ill the south ftisle of All Saints’ Church, Wake- 
field. The gravestone has disappeared, but 
AValker (see Cathedral Church of Wahefield, 
]). 191) copied the Latin inscription from 
Jlodswortms notes in the Bodleian Library. 

[L© Neve’s Fasti, iii. 131, 316, /361; Wood's 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 35, 43, 48 ; Oxf. Univ. Kef;. 
(Oxf. Hi|[lb. Soc.), i. 82 ; iSisson’s Hist, of AVake- 
ficld Church, p. 15; Hloxam’s Re;?istor of Mag- 
dalen College, ii. 321, iii. 82, iv. 7, 10, *16. | 

E. T. B. 

KNOLLY», SiK FRANCIS (1514 1^- 
1596), statesman, was elder son of UonKur 
K xoLltYS (d. 1521). The father is sai( I by 1 lug- 
dale to have been deacend(‘d from Sir Roljert 
Knollys or Knolles (d. 1407 ) [q. v. j , t he sol dier, 
but the proofs arc Avanting, Si r Francis’s pedi- 
gree cannot be authentically traced beyond 
Sir Thomas Knollys, lord mayor of London in 
1 399 and 1 410, from whom Sir Fruuci.s’s fat her 
Avas fifth" in descent. Lord-mayor Knollys 
may, it is suggested, have been a nephew of 
the soldier. He was a member of the I Iroeer-s’ 
Ikimpany; directed in 1400 the rebuilding 
of the Guildhall, and rebuilt St. Antholiu’s 
Church in Watling Street, where Ikj was 
buried with his W'ife Joan. Ilia Avill, dated 
20 May 1,436, was proved 11 July 1 1.'35 at 
Ijambeth, Where it is still presen ed. Sir 
'J’homa.s’8 son Thomas (d. 1440) possessed 
the manor of North Mimms, Hertfordshire, 
This passed to his heir, Robert, who died 
Avithoiit inale issue. It was the second son, 
Richard, who seems to liaAM) been grand- 
father of Sir Francis's father, Robert Knollys 
( Herald and Gmealogist^ vii. 553, viii. 28J)). 

In 1488 the latter avos one of Henry yil’s 
henclunen,, And late in that year was ap- 
pointed to wait pn‘tho king’s dearest son 
the prince / (Arthur). He received *5/. ‘ by 
Avay of reward ' for each of the tlu’oe years 
1488 to 4490, and when Henry VII met 
Archduke Philip in 1600 he accompanied the 
English; Iking as one of the u.shers of the 
chamber illustrative of Jleniy VII, 

Rolls S6rv ii, „38^, .304, 437, 662 ; Letters of 
Itiehard HI aytd Jlenry VII, lltdls Ser. ed. 
Gairdner,4u 89). He continued in the same 
office vuid^iHanry. VIII, and received an 
annuitymi^Si^;M i6 Nov 1609, and a grant 


of Cpclatford, called Rookes Manor, in 
Hampshire — part of the confiscated property 
of Sir Richard Empson — on 10Feb.l610r-li 
(iMters, of Ilemy VIII, i. 94, 218), 
TJie ‘ Robert Knolles,’ a dyer of Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, Avho avms given letters of proton-/ 
tion on going to the war in France, in the ■ 
retinue of Richard Tempest, in April 1613, . 
can liardly be identical with the usher of 
the royal chamber (i(>. i. 629, 640). On ■ 

9 July 1514 the usher and his wife were 
jointly gi’anted the manor of Rotherfield 
Greys, lUinr llenloy-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, 
in .survivorship, at an annual rental of a re<l 
rose at midsummer. The grant was con- 
firmed on 6 .Tan. 1517-18 by letters patent 
for their own lives and that of one successor. 
Other royal gifts followed (t5. i. 841, ii. pt. 
ii. 1217, iii. pt. i. 121, iv. pt. i. 231). 
Robert Knollys died in 1621, and was buriM 
in the church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
IJis Avill, dated 13 Nov. 1620, Avas proved', 

1 9 J une 1521. His widow, I .eti( ia or Lettice, • 
was daughter of Sir Thomas Ponyston of; 
llawridgo ami .Marshall, Buckiughamshire,. 
After Rohort Knollys’s death she became, the 
second Avife of Sir Robert Lee' of Burstoni 
Buckingbamsliire, son of Sir Henry Lee of 
()uaren(lon in the same county. Sir Robert 
liCe, by w'hom she had issue, died in 1687, - 
Avbou she became tlie second Avife of Sir 
Thomas Tresbam of Rushton, Nortbamp- 
tonsbii'i', prior ( under (iueen Mary) of tho 
Kniglit.s of S( . John of .1 <‘rusalem. Her willj, 
dated 28 .Juno 1557, Avas proved II June 
1558. ^ ^ ^ 

Robert Knollys’s children iijcluded, besides 
I’’ra»ici.'<, ason Henry and twodanghters, Mary 
and .Jane. 'J’he latter married Sir Richard 
Wingfield of Kimbolton Castle. The son. ■ 
Henry (r/. 1583) Avas in .some favour with 
Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth. lleAvent 
abroad Avith h is brol her Francis during Queen 
Mai’y’s reign. In 1.562 he Avas sent on a 
diplomatic mission to (lerniilny, to observe , 
th<; temper of G('nnan protest ants (Feovdb, . 
Hist, vi. 580), and in 1509 Avas t emporarily, 
employed in Avarding both Queen Sla^ of 
Scotland at Tutbury and the Duke of Nor- - 
folk in the ToAvev {Hatfield MfiS, i. 443), 

He Avas M.P. for Reading in 1563, and for , 
Christchurch in 1 57 2. His will, dated 27 July , 
1582, Avas proA'ed 2 Sept. 1683. 

Francis, born about 1 614, ai)pear.s to have ; 
received some education at Oxford, but • 
Wood’s assertion tliat he Avas for a timei.a .n 
member of Magdalen College is unconfirmed; 
Henry VEIT e.xtended to him the faA'Oxxr that , 
he had shown to his father, and secured to 
him. in fee the paternal estate of Rotherfield . / 
Greys in 1538. Acts of parliament in 1640- 

t2. V 
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1 541 and in 1646-0 attested’this grant, mak- 
ing his wife in tho second act joint tenant 
with him. At the same time Francis became 
one of the gentlemen-pensiouors at court, 
and in 1689 attended Anne of Cloves on her 
arrival in England. In 1642 he entered tho 
House of Commons for the first time as 
member for Horsham. 



at the cam]) at Koxbnrgh, 28 Hept.. 15 17 
{Nichols, TAf, Rmi, of Rfbr. ii. 219). 

ICnollys’s strong protestaiit convictions re- 
\ commended him to tlie young king and to 
liis sister the Princess Elizahefh, and h 
. ; spent nnieli time at eoiirt, taking a ]>i*()mi- 
nent part not only in t»^iirnanients I Iicrt'( ;/>. ii. 

but also in religions discussion. On 
25 Nov, 1551. h(/ was jiresent at SirAVilHam 
Cecirs house, at a con(erence between a lew 
catholics and ])rotestants i*esj»eetiiig t lui cor- 
poreal presence in the Saeranient (SrnvPK, j 
iJranmei'y 1848, ii, 85(J). About tlu‘ .sani<‘, | 
date In.! was grantc^d tlie manors of Cavers- 
liam ill Oxfordsliiri' and CIiols(‘y in Ikn'k- 
‘ shire. At tlie end of 1552 lie visited Indand 
on jniblic business. 

The accession of Mary darkened Knollys’s 
prospects. 1 1 is religions o])inions ])laced Iiim 
m opposition to tin* governnnmt, and lie 
deemed itjirudmit to cross toiierinany. On 
his de])artnre the Princt'ss I']lizabet h wrote 
to his ‘wife a symjiathet ii! note, ex])ressintr a 


also appointed chief stewa,rd. In 1672 ho was 
elected member for Oxfordshire, and sat for 
that constituency until his death. Through- 
out his parliamentary career he was a frequent 
spolcesinan for tho government on questions of 
general politics, but in ecclesiastical matters 
he }> reserved as a zealous puritan an indejion- 
Al tho beginning of dent at titude, 

Knollys’s frieiulsliip with the queen and 
Cecil led to Ids empldyment in many ollices 
of anxious responsibility. In 166f3 he was 


wish tliut they would .soon b(! able to return j queen’s clniiuber. 


governor of .Portsmouth, and was much 
harassed in August by the 'dilticulties of sup- 
plying tlic! needs in men and money of the 
Karl of W'arwicli, who was engaged on his 
disastrous expi‘ditioii to Havre (see DiroLUV, 
Amhkose; llatfidt] MSS\ i. 2?4^6). In 
A])ril 15()0 lie was sent to Ireland to control 
the (‘X])endituro of Sir Henry SidUoy, the 
lord dejnity, wlio was trying to repx*ess tlie 
rebellion of Shane O’Neil;^ and was much 
Ininipcred by the interference of court fac- 
tions at home; but Knollys ‘‘found himself 
compel led, contrary to K1 Izabeth’s wish, to ap- 
prove Sidru^y’s plans. It was, lie explained, 
out of tli(‘ ([uestion to conduct the campaign 
against tlie Irish rebels on strictly ecoiiomi- 
(*al liiH's (cf. Haowull, Ireland under ike 
Tudors, ii. J05-7). In August 1664 he ac- 
companied tl)e queen to Cambridge, and was 
criMited Al.A. Two years later ho went to 
Oxford, also with his sovereign, and received 
a like distinction there. In the same year 
(1566) he was appointed treasurer of tlie 


insafety ( C kukn, Lldlersof ll/us/rtous Jjidies^ 
, id. 278-9). Knollys iirsl took up his rosi- 
‘ dence in Frankfort, wluu’e lif‘ was admitted 


III INI ay 1568 Mary Queen of Sc?ot8 fled to 
i^higland, and flung herself on Elizabeth’s 
])rot ect ion. She lutd found refuge in Carlisle 


;a churcli-m ember, 21 Dec. 1557, but alter- ' (5istle, and the delicjtl e duty of taking charge 
wards removed t o Strasbiirg. According to i of th(! fugitive was entrusted joiiitly to 
Fuller, he Miount ifiilly comuuuiieat(Hl to tluj 1 Knollys and to Henry Scropo, ninth buroa 
necessities’ of bis fellow-exiles in (jcrmany | Ser<)])e. On 28 May Knollys arrived at the 
{^Church Hist, iv, 228), and at Sirasburg lie ; castle, and was admitted to Mary’s prescmce. 
seems to have been on intimate, t(‘rins witli j At liis iirst interview he was conscious of 
Jewel and Peter Afartyr (cf. liruxirr, Tit for- \ Mary's powerful fascination. But to her re- 
7?iation, iii. 606). Bel’oro Mary’s cleatb lu^ re- J (juests lor an interview with Elizabeth, and 

' for help to regain her throng, he returned 


turned tolCngland, and as a man ^ of assured 
tinderst anding and trutli, and well allected to 
the protest ant religion,’ lie was admitted to 
JOlizabeUiks l^rivy coumnl in Decern b(*r 1558 
(IIaywaiu), Amiuls, ]). 12 ). He was soon 
afterwards made vice-chamberlain of the 
household and captain of tlio halberdiers, 
while his wife and her sister — first cousins 
of Elizabelli — became xvomen of tlie queen’s 
privy chamber {JInt/iefd i. 158). In 

1560 Knollys’s wife and son Robert were 
granted for their lives 1 he manor of Taunton, 
part of tho property of the see of Winchester. 


I the evasive answers xvhich Elizabeth’s ad- 
i visers had suggested to him, and he frankly 
I drew her attention to tlie suspicions in which 
1 Daruley’s murder involved lier. A month 
I ])asse(l, and no decision was reached in Jaui- 
j don I'espectiiig Mary’s future.'^ Ou 13 July 
j Knollys contrived to remov^heT, despite ‘ her 
tragical deraon.stratipns/ to Bolton Castle, 
t he siHit of Lord Scrope, where he tried to 
amuse her by teaching her to write and speak 
English {^liaifUtld MSS. i. 400). Knollys’s 
position grew more and more di#fcitsteful, and 


In 1559 Knollys was chosen M.P. for Arundel, writing on 16 July to CocU, ^ kept 

and in 1562 for Oxford, of which town he was well informed of Mary’s and 
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conduct, be angr^ demanded his recall 
(Wkioiit, (^een Bliz. i. . But while 

lamenting his occupation, Knollys conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to convert his nrisonor 
to his jniritanic views, and she read tne 'Eng- 
lish prayer-book under lus guidance. In 
his discussions with her he commended so 
uuwi.servedly the doctrines and forms of Ge- 
neva that Elizabeth, on learning his lino 
of argument, sent him a sharp reprimand. 
Knollys, writing to Cecil in self-defence, de- 
scribed how contentedly Mary accej)te<l his 
])lain speaking on religious topics (8 Aug. 
l.^)08). Mary made in fact every ellbrt, to 
maintain good relations with him. Late in 
August she gave him a present for his wife, 
desired his’wife’s acquaintance, and wrote to 
him a very fi'iehdly note, her tirst att euipt in 
English composition (Er.r.is, Ori;/. 

1st ser. ii. 262). In October, when seheines 
for marrying Mary to an English n(djleman 
word under consideration, Ktudlys |iroj)(>setl 
that his wife’s nephew, George ( ’arey, might 
prove a suitable match. In Novtunber the 
inquiry into Mary’s misdeeds which had 
begun at York, was reoj)ened at Westmin- 
ster, and Knollys pointed out that, he ntH’ded a 
larger company of retainers in order to keepbis 
j)risoner safe from apossibleattenijd; at rescue. 
In December ho was directed l^y l-dizabeih 
to induce Mary to assent to lier abdication of 
the Scottish throne. In .lanuary Ibtj!) he 
plainly told Elizabeth that, iii declining to 
allow Mary cdthcr to be condemned or to be 
acquitted on the charges brought against her, 
she was inviting perils which were likely to 
overwhelm her, and entreated her to leave 
the decision of Mary’s fate to her well-tried 
councillors. On 20 Jan. orders arrived at 
Bolton to transfer Mary to Tutbury, where j 
t ho Earl of Shrewsbury was to take charge 
of her. Against the removal the iScot tish 
queen protested (25 Jan.) in a ]>athetic note j 
to Knollys, intended for Jilizabetli’s eye | 
(Labanopf, ii. .284-6), but next day she j 
was forced to leave Bolton, and Knollys re- j 
mained with her at Tutbury till S Eeb. His | 
wife’s death then called him home. Mary 1 
blamed Elizabeth for the fatal termination j 
of Lady KnoUys’s illness, attributing it to j 
her husband’s enfoi*ced absence in the north i 
(WRioitT, Qt^en JEiiz. i. 308). 

In April 1671 Knollys strongly supported 
the retrospective clauses of the bill for the 
bettor protection of Queen Elizabeth, by 
which -any "person who had previously put 
forward a claim to the throne was adjudged 
guilty of treason. Next year he was 
appoint^^lreasurer of the roval household 
(13 JupYiCmiJ he entertained Elizabeth at 
Koaduig^^|||i^1^ where he often resided by 


permission of the crown. The office of trea- 
surer he retained till his ded^h. ' 

Although Knollys was invariably on good 
terms personally with his sovereign, he never . 
concealed his distrust of her statesmanship. ; 
Her miwilliognoss to take' safe coimscl,’ her . 
apparent readiness to eiicouragc parasites and'.' 
flatterers, whom he called ' King Richard the. 
Second’s men,’ was, he boldly pointed out, re- 
sponsible for most of liiu' dangers and difficul- ■ 
ties. In .Inly 1678 lut repeated his warnings 
in a long letter, and bi'gged her to adopt 
straightforward measures 8<i as to nv^ert such 
disasters ns the eotiquest of the Low Countries 
by iS])aiii, the revolt of Scotland to Erance 
and Mary Stuart , and the growth 'of papists 
ill hhigland ( WitruJiT, (iucen Mlh. ii. 74— C). 
lie did not oppose the first proposals for the 
queen’s marriage with Alenyori which wei'e 
made in 1679, but during the negotiations he 
showed relucfuTice to accept the scheme, and 
J'ilizaheth threatened that 'his zeal for re-, 
ligiou would cost him dear.’ 

Ill Dt'cmiiber 1681 lie atlc'udod the josuit. 
Campion’s execution, and asked him OU the 
caflold whether he renounced the pope. lie 
was a commissioner for tlic 1 rials of Parry • 
the jesiiit in l.^^io, of Babingtoii and his fel- 
low-consjiiralors, whom lie tried to argue intfi- ' 
jirotestant isrn, iu 1 68(5, and of Queen Mary at 
Fotheriiigay in (he same year. Ho urged 
Mary’s immediate execution in 1687 both in . 
parliament and in the council. In April 
1689 he was a commissioner for the trial of 
Philip Howard, carl of Arundel. OnlGDeC. ■ 
1684 he introduced into the House of Com- 
mons t he bill legalising a national ussociatjon 
to jiroloct the queen from assassination. In 
1585 he ottered to contribute 100/. for seven 
years towards the expenses of the war for tbo 
defence of the Low Countries, and renewed 
the ofl'er, which was not accepted, in July 
168(). Ill 1688-9 he was placed in command 
of the land forces of Hertfordshire and Cam-, 
bridgeshire which had been called together 
to re.sist the Sjiani.sh .'\rnmda. Knollys was ' 
interested in the voyages of Frobisher and ; 
Drake, and took shares in the first and second 
Cathay expeditions. 

Knollys never wavered in his consistent 
champioiishi]) of the purit ans. In May 1674... 
he joined Bishop Griiidal, Sic Walter Mild- 
niay, and Sir 'I’liomns Smith in a letter to 
Pai’kluirst, bishop of Norwich, arguing in. i/Y* 
favour of the rtdigious exercises known aS. y 
‘ prophesy ings.’ But he was zealous in oppo«*J8. 
si tion to heresy, and in September 1581 ho,'.: 
begged Burghley and Leicester to repress', 
such 'unttbaj)ti.sticall sectaries ’as members, 
of the 'Family of Tiove,’ ‘who do serve th» . 
turn of the papists’ (Wriuht, ii. J62— 4). 
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W'litiuff to ’Wliitgift, archbishop of Canter- 
l)ury, 20 June ifeSJ, he hotly condemned the 
archbishop^s attempts to prosecute puritan 
preachers in 'the court of hiffh commission 
osdnjttstly despotic, and treauing ‘ the high- 
way to the pope’ {Ilntfield MSS. lil. 3o). 
He' 8tt;gporti'd Cartwright with equal vehe- 
- xnence. On 24 May 1 5$4 he sent to Burghley 
a bitter attack on ‘the undermining aml>i- 
.^v4iionand covetousness of some of our bishops,’ 
i^:Und on their persecutions of the puritans 
• , (*6. pp.412' 18). llepeating his views in July 
' he urged the banishment of all recnsaiit s 

and the exclusion from jmblic ollices of all 
' who married recusants. In loSH Iio charged 
AVhitgift with endangering the (|neen’.s .safet y 
by his popish tyranny, and eiubodied liis iic- 
' cusation m a series of urtiele.s wliicli Wliit- 
characterised ii.s a fond and .scandaloii.s 
’ syllogism. Tn the parliament of lo.'^H 1) he 
vainly endeavoured to jias.s a bill again.st 
non-residence of the clergy and ])liira lilies 
(Stuypb, Whityift, p. 108). In the coui’.sc' 
of the discu.saion he denounced tbo claims 
of the bishops ‘ to keep courts in f heir own 
name,’ and denied (hem any ‘ worldly ]»re- 
Cminence.' This speech, ‘ related by liim.self’ 
to Burghley, was published in 1(508, together 
with a letter to J\noIly.s from bi.s friend, the 
puritan Dr. Reynolds ‘or Rainolds,’ in which 
Bishop Bancroft’s sermon at St. Paul’s Cro.ss 
(9 Feb. 1588 0) was keenly criticised. The 
volume was outitle<l ‘ Informat iou.s, or a 
Protestation and a Treatise from Scotland 
all .suggesting the Csurpatioii of Pajial 
Bishops.’ Knolly,s’s eontrihution reajipeai’cd 
as ‘Speeches used in the imrliamenl by Sir 
Francis JCnole.s,’ in AV'iHiam Stoughton’.s 
‘Assertion for True and Cliristian (’hiirch 
Policie ’( London, 1(542). ’riiroughout 1580 
and 1590 ho was socking, in <iorre.spondence 
; with Burghley, to convince tlie latter of the 
■ impolicy of adopting Whitgifl’s theory of tlie 
divine right of bishop.s. On 0 .Ian. 1591 he 
told biscorrosjiondent 1 hat lie marvelled ‘ how 
her Maiestie can be persuaded that .she is iii a.s 
, much danger of such as are culled Purytane.s ' 
as she is of the F*apysts’ (WuroirT, ii. 417). 
Finally, on 14 May 1591, he declared that 
he would prefer to retire from politics and 
olitical office rather than cea.se to expre.ss , 
is hostility to the hi.shops’ claims with full . 
freedom. 

Knollys’s dome.stlc affiairs at times eausod 
him anxiety. In spite of his friendly rela- , 
tions with the Earl of J.eicc.ster, ho did not 
approve tho royal favourite’s intrigues with 
hjs daughter, fjcttico, widow of Walter Do- j 
vereux, first earl of Esse.v [q. v.], and he i 
finally insisted on their tnamage at Wan- 
, stead 21 Sept. J578, The way ward temper 


of his grandsoh) lloberfc-De vereux, second carl 
of Essex (son of his dftughter Lettice by her 
first hnaband), was a sburceof trouble to him 
in his later years, and.tbb qufien seemed in- 
clined tomake him resjKmsible.for the youtlTs 
j vagaries. Knollys was cUoated K.O. iii 1 598, 
' and died 19 July 1596. He was burit>d at 
Rotherfield Grejy's, and ari elaborate inomi- 
ment, with elligies of seven sons, six daugh- 
ter.s, and his son William’s wife, i.s still 
standing in tho church there. : A poem on 
his deal Ii wa.s penned by Thomas Church- 
yard, under the title ‘A sad and solemne 
funerall,’ London, 1596, 4to (see reprint in 
Park’s' lleljconia’). Twoportraitsof Knollys 
and one of lii.s Avife are said to have been in 
]M>ssc!ssion of a descendant at Fern Hill, m'ar 
Wind.sor, in 177(5. 

Many of his letter.s are printed in Wright’s 
‘Queen J'dizaheth,’ in the Calendars of the 
IJatlicld MSS., and in Haynes’s ‘ State 
I’apers.’ Wood state.s that a manuscrijit 
‘ ( Seneral Survey of the Lslo of Wight, with 
all the Fortresses and Ca.stles near adjoin- 
ing,' belonged in his time to Arthur, earl of 
.Augle.sey. A manuscript ‘Discourse of J'ix- 
change’ by Knollys is at IVn8hur.st {Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep. p. 280); his ‘argu- 
ments against the cro.s.s in baptism and the 
surplice’ are in Luiisd. MS. 64, art. 14, and 
a ‘ project ’ by him ‘ for security of tho pro- 
testiint religion hj' clieckiugthe ecclesiastical 
power’ is in Lansd, MS. 97, art. 16, 

Ivnollys married Catluirine, daughter of 
William Carey, »\squire of the body to 
1 lenrv Fill, by Mary, daughter of Sir Thoma.s 
Boleyn. earl of Wiltshire, and sister of 
I (Jiueen Anue Boleyn. Lady Knollys was thus 
, lir.st eonsiu to Queen Elizabeth, and sister 
; to Henry C'arey, loi*d Ilunsdon [q. v.] She 
I died, aged 89, at Hampton Couil, while in 
I attendance on the queen, 16 Jan. 1568^9, and 
; AvuH buried in April in Sfc. Edmund VChajiel 
I in Westminster Abbey, at tho foyal expense 
I ( Jlatjir/d MSS. i. 415). Elizabetli keenly 
felt her loss (f5. i. dOOi). A broadside epi- 
taph by Thoma.s IJ^ewton, dated in 1669, be- 
longt'd to Heberfcf. Hibl. Heber. ed. Collier, 
p. o.*). She left sqven sons and four daugli- 
ter.s. Of the latter. Lattice (1540-1634) wa.s 
wife .successively of Walter DeVerenx, earl of 
E.ssex, Robert Dudley, earl of IjeiciWter, and 
of Sir Christopher Blount j^sen ..iniider Dun- 
tBY, Roiibut] ; Cecilia, maid oil ni^our to 
Queen Elizabeth, married Sir ThdiftftS l^igh- 
ton, captain of Guernsey (NicoLASt JlatUmy 
)>. 281); A line, married to ThotbaS^ lord do la 
AVarr ; and Catherine, marrisd iC^t) lb' Herald 
Fitzgerald, lord Offaly, and Philip 

Boteler of Watton 

All Kuollys’s sons cour- 
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tiers in his lifelimy. ^ ^hey werej aecorditig 
to Niiiinton, at .contiinual foad with the 
Norris lumily, |aidi hided Iby in- 

fluence, kept their rivals in suliijection until 
Leicester’s death. Tjenry, the eldest son, de- 
.scribed ns of Kingsbury, Warwickshire, was 
educated at Mfl^alon College school, Ox- 
ford, and after Occoinpanying his father to 
ti(‘rinany, is, said to have matriculated at the 
<‘olleg(‘, although his name does not appear 
in the university regist in*, and to have obi ai ned 
there 1 lie reputation of beinga very cultivated 
and religious man. Ho was elected M.P. for 
.Sh( •reham in 1562-3, and for Oxfordsliire in 
1572, and accompanied his brother-in-law, j 
W'alter H.evereux, earl of Essex, to Ireland j 
in 1574. Ife Avas an esquire of the body to j 
(^iieen Elizabeth, His will, dated 21 i)ec. | 
1582, was proved 14 May 1583. He niarriiHl, ' 
hi'l'oro li. yVpril 16C8, Margaret (1549? - 
lOtM)), daughter of 8ir Anihrosis Cave, by 
whom ho had two daughters, Eliza b«‘th (dea<l 
befoi’i' 1632), Wife of Hir Henry Willoughby 
{fl. 1049) of Risley, Herl)y.shire, and Lettice, 
wife of William, fourth lord I’ngiit (<7. 20 Aug, 
1629), from whom <le.scend the xMarquisiss of j 
A iiglesey, 

William, the second son, and evonuial 
heir, is noticed separately. 

I'idward, the third son, was elected M.l*. 
for ( )xford 2 April 1571 , and died a bout 1580, 

llobeit* the fourth son, was appointed 
keei^er of Sion House in 1500, and usher of 


for Berkshire m 1697 and .1^^, His will 
was proved in 1648. He mamed L^ 
daughter of John Barrett of Haiiham^ Glou- 
cestershire, by license datcMl' 2V.Doci'Jlf)di8j 
A son Sir Francis, who seems to havjs bebiiij^ 
M.P. for Reading in lt»25-6-8 and 1640^ 
in 1643, and his daughter, Letitia op 
was .second wife of .lohn Hampdeh v.] ^ 

I Thomas, apjiarently seventh- son, dfetint ' 

I gnished himself in the warfare in the ^jOW-' 

I Countries, acting as gtivernor of Ostend in 
j 1586, and prominently aiding Peregrine, 
i Bertie |q, v.J in the .siege of Bergen in 1588. 
He married Odolia, daughter of John dO 
Morada., marquess of Bergen. 

[Wooir.s Atheiae Oxon. i. 6.53-5; Cooper’s 
Athejne Cantabr. ii. 209, 518 ; Gent. Mag. 1846, 
pt. i. p. 250 (account, of Lcttice Knollys and her 
faruilv) ; Fronde's /History ; Lists of Members 
j of pHrliaincnt ; Cal. State Papers, Domestic,' 
j Colonial, and Scotti.sh; Dr. F. G. Leo’s History 
j of tiu) I’roUuulal (.’liiuvb of Thame, p. 593 ;■ 
Herald and Genealogist , vols. vii. viii. ; Nicolas’s,,. 
Life of Sir Cliristoph(?r Hatton ; Devereux’S ■; 
[ Lives f)f J-lafl.s of Es.sex ; Dngdalo’s Bai'ouago;;*-, 
.Strype’.s Wliiteift, Eeel. Meiiioriuls, and Anuals;;'’ 
Coat(!s’.s Rfiiul ing ; Zurich Letters (Parker Soc.) ; , ' 
Nicliols’s Lit. Kemains of Etlward VI (Roxb» 
Club); Nannton’s Queen Elizabeth’s Favourites; j i 
I’odigree of the family of Knollys and title tO 
the manor of Kollicrticld Greys, published 'by ' ■ 
tlic House of Lords, 1810 ; Davcnpoi’t’s Lords-f. 
Lieutenants and iSheiitfs of Oxfordshire, p. GO.)- 

8. L„ 


th(! Mint in the Tower, 6Feb. 1578. Hi? was 
i\l..P. for Reading from 1572 to 1589, and 
for Breconshire from 1589 to 1601, suh.se- 
quently sittingfor Abingdon, 1614, and again 
in 1623-4 and 1625, and for Burkshiru in 
1620, lie was created K.B. 24 July 1603, 
and died in January 1625. He married 
Katherine, daughter of Sir Rowland \huighan 
of Porthainel, Anglesey. 

Itichardj the fifth son, de.scribod ns of 
Stanford-ih-the-Vale, Berkshire, M.P. for 


KNOLLYS, HANSEKD (1599 P-1691), 
])articular ba^itist divine, was born at Cawk*» Tj 
well, Jjiucolushiro, about 1599. Ho. was. . 
educated privately under a tntor, was for a 
short t ime at ( 5 rent ( }riin.sby grammar school, ' 
and afterwards graduated at Cambridge; his 
college is not mentioned. Leaving the uni- 
versity, lie became master of the grammar 
school at f.lainsboi'ough, Lincolnshire. In . 
1629, he was ordained (29 .lune, deacon 


Northampton' in 1588 and for Wallingford 
in 1584, died at Rotherfield Greys 21 Aug. 
1596, having- 'marrie<l Joaue, daughter of 
John .Hig^m of Clittbrds, Sussex, and sister 
of .lohn Highain of Stanford. Her second 
husband was.Frii^cis Winchcombe of Bnckle- 
bnry, Berkshire. • She was buried at Rotlier- 
fiolii Q r^S lO.OpL 1681. Sir Robert Knollys 
( <7, 1 659), hep #on by her first husband, was 
knighteid.lO-^ah. 1612-13, and acijuircd 
Uotherfieid Greys from his uncle William 
4 March ^Ibe estate wa.s finally 

alienated the family in 1686. 

Francii!h'<9i'ji;^h leased from the crown 
the mahi^-^ Btsiih&l* near Reading. He was 
well kndlllf'itsoart os ‘young Sir Francis,’ 
and 1672-88, and 


30 .June, prii'st ), and ho was presented to thnfj 
vicarage of Hiimbcrstone, Lincolnshire, b 
.John William.s, then bishop of Lincobi. H5» 
preached also every Sunday in the neighbourit'i^^ 
ing churches of llolton-le-Clay and »Scartho^v 
but in two or three years resigned his liyinglv 
owing to scruples about ceremonies and.a^/i 

I mission to the communion, continuing, ho'#'-^; 

I ever, to preach. By 1636 he had become 
separatist, and renounced his orders. . 
removtKl to London with his wife . 
family, and shortly afterwards fled ta.Nd,5>^^ 
England to escape the high coinmi^ah^J 
court. A warrant from that court 
him at Boston, but after a brief impriaodmhtttil 
he was allowed to remain unmolested. 7 
preached at Dover, New Ilampshire. | 
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Mather enumeratea him among ‘ godly ana- 
baptists;’ the date of his ' adoption of this 
type of doctrine and practice is not clear. 

On 24 Dec. 1641. he reached London on 
•: his return to this country at the instance 
■of his aged father. He ope ne*! a boarding- 
. ■ 'School op Great Tower Hill. tSoon afterwards 
ho was elected to the mastership r)f the free 
, school in the parish of St., Mary Axe. As a 
i><^whoolmaster he was very silccessful, but 
p v . after, holding this odico for about a year he 
#?ove it uj) to become an army chaplain. 
'.Dissatisfied with tlie spirit of "tin; parlia- 
!;mentary commanders, ho ret urnedto l.omlon 
ynnd to school-koejtiug. fie learned lli'brew 
from Christian liavy [llavis] Derliiias, ‘ lle- 
Ibrew professor ’ in' Loudon. Jn l()i4 we 
find him preaching in Jjttndon and Siilliilk i 
churches and churchyards, and occasionally, | 
in w'hat afterwards bi'canie {juaker fashion, ' 
endeavouring to supplement the regular .ser- ! 
mon by a discourse of his owji. 'I’liis led, 
according to Edwards i’nd ed. ! 

1646, i. 129 S(p), to ‘ riots ai'ul tuinult.s,’ for ' 
which Knollys was twic(> brought before a : 
committee of jiarliament, but on each occa- 1 
sion* got oth’ In faet he was ah-solved from i 
blame and protected in hi.s action. Jle| 
gathered a church of his own in Kilo, meet- ' 
ingfii’st, for about a year, iuLnutHt. lTeleii’.S, ' 
‘ next door to the pidditjue elmrch,’ then in 
Einsbury Eields, next iii (Vdenian Street, 
subsequently in George Vard, AVliitechapel, 
and ultimately at Bi'ok(?n 'Wharf, Thames 
, Street. IIi.s most important convert was 
'Henry .Tessey [q. v.], whom he baptised in 
June 1640, A letter (11 .Tan, l(i4(>) from 
'..him to John Dutton of Norwich, in favour of 
‘ toleration, i)rinted by I'khvards {ib. iii. 18), 
embittered the presbyleriaiis against him. 
But hi.s ministry was* popular ; t hough Ed- 
, wards calls him ‘a weak man, aiul a sorry 
disputant,’ he attracted nearly a thousand 
hearers. Ho suljscribed the second edition 
. (1616) of the confession of faith i.ssiied by 
London bapti.sts, but not tlio original edition 
(1644). On 17 Jan. 1649 parliament gave a 
commission to him and William Killln [q. v.] 
to preach' in Sult’olk, on petit ion from inhabi- 
tants of Ipswich. His name is attached to 
pleas for toleration add res-sed to parliament 
in 1661 and l(i54, and to the lord protector 
on 8 April 1667. 

Between 1646 and the Restoration Knollys 
met with no interference. He held some 
offices of pr<.)fit under (..Vomwell’s govt*rn- 
ment, resigning on 29 March 1668 the post 
of examine;* at the customs and excise, with 
a salary of 120/,, ‘for more beneficial em- 
ployment.’ Ho was clerk of the check till 
23 May 1066, On (he outbreak (7 Jan. 1661) 


j of 'V'enner’s insurreOTton he was committed 
to Newgate on grotindless suspicion, and 
detained till the act of ggace on the kings 
coronation (28 April) liberated him. It was 
not safe for him to resume., hts ministry in 
London ; ho made some stay in Wales, and 
twice sought a refuge in Lincolnshire. Sai 1- 
^ ing thence for Holland, he made his way to 
I Germany, where he remained tWo or time 
years, ret nrning at length , to London by 
way of Uotterdain. In his absence, Coloiu.d 
Legge, lieutenant of the oi’dnance, in the 
king’s name took forcible possession of his 
property (a house and garden worth 700/., 
and 200/. deposited with the Weavers’ C'lnn- 
i puny). 

I In London ho once more resumed his school 
and his ]>asl orate, ]«'eaching also a morning 
lecture on Siindnj'.s at .Pinners' Hall, (.)ld 
Broad Street. (In-n in the bunds of indepeti- 
dent.s. On 10 May J()70 he was arrested at 
liis meeting in George Yard, under the second 
(kmventicle Act, which had Just come into 
force. 1 le was committed to the Bishopsgate 
comjiter, hut was consid(*ratcly treated and 
was allowed to preach to the prisoners ; at 
tlie ne.xt Old Bailey .sessions he obtained his 
di.scliargo. Ho survived the Toleration Act, 
and, though in exti'eme old age, took a load ing 
part in elibrlsiuade in 1689 fertile con.sol illa- 
tion of the baptist cause. He retained great 
I vigour both of body and mind; ivlicn at- 
I tacked by illness he discarded medicine, and 
I resorted to anointing and prayer. He con- 
; tinned preaching to the last, when he could 
I scarcely stand or make his voice heard, 

I Robert .Steed was his assistant. 

I lie (lied on 19 Sept. 1691, in his ‘ninety- 
j tliird year, and was buried in Bunbill Eielils, 
j The funeral sermon was preached by Thomas 
Harrison (1699-1702), particular baptist 
minister at Petty France, and afterwards at 
Ijorinens’ Hall. His portrait, at'tho age of 
sixty-seven, was engraved ; the 'print, as re- 
produced by J lopwood, is given in Wilson. 
An (‘ugraving by Van Hove, representing him 
in his ninety-third year, is prefixed to hi.s 
‘ Life.’ He wore long hair, mostly covered 
by a loose skull-cap, and no beard.. Tie mar- 
ried in l(i.80orl631 ; hiswife* died bn April 
1671 ; ho had at least three sons and a 
daught er ; Isaac, his last surviving Son, died 
on 16 Nov. 1671. 

He published': 1. ‘A Glimpsb^'bf Sion’s 
Gloi-y,’ S(c., 1 641 , 4to (this is prbbhbly his). 

2. ‘ Modest Answer to Dr, Basttvlqk’e book 
called “ Independency not God^aOi^dihance,” ’ 
&c., 1645, 4to. 3. ‘Christ . . se'i*- 

mon . . . at Debenham ;11] . . . 

Also, another sermon [Ephes* ,i, &c., 1646, 

4to ; 2nd ed. 1646, .Shining 
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of a Flaming* Fir© in Zion,’ &c., 1046, 4t6 
(answer to ‘The l^moke in the Temple’ by 
John Saltmarsh [cu v.]). 0. ‘ The Rumments 
ol* the Hebrew 'Grammftt in English,’ &c., 
1048, 8 VO, 0, ‘ GrammaticjB Latinte, (Jraicm 
et Hebraic© Compendium,’ &c., 1666, 8vo 
(llodJeian). 7. ‘An Exposition of tlie Whole 
Hook of the Revelat ion,’ &c., 1 668, 4to. 8. ‘ The 
I’arable of the Kingdom of Heaven . . . first 
J .4 verses of the 26th chapter of Matthew,’ 
iSrc., 1674, 8vo. 9. ‘An Essay of Sacred Rhe- 
toric,’ &c., 1076, 8vo. 10. An Exposition of 
the Fleventh Chapter of the Revelation,’ I'cc., 
1679, 4t0. 1 L ‘The World that now is, and 

the World that is to come; or the First and 
Second Coming of ^lesHS Christ,’ I'tc., KtSl, 
12iuo. Also preface to ‘The Exaltation of 
(Christ,’ 1646, 8vo, by J'hoinas Collier |'q. v.], 
and to an edition of ‘Instructions for Cliild- 
ren ' by Benjamin Koach [q. v.] Posthmuous 
. was: l2. ‘The Life and Deal li of . . , llanserd 
Knollys i . . Written with his own hand to 
the year 1672. . . . To which is added his 
Last Legacy to the Church,’ X c., 1«!92, l2nio 
(edited and continued by Kilfiu) ; reprinted 
18I2, l2mo. The llanserd Knollys Society, 
for the reprinting of early baptist writings 
and the pnblieatiou of original records, avus 
instituted in London in 1846, and dissolvt'd ! 
after issuing ten volumes. 

(Life, 1692; Funeral Sermon by Harrison, 
1091 ; Mather’s Mngnalia Christ! Amerieaim, 
1702, iii, 7 ; Crosby’s Hist, of En^'lisli Baptists, 
1736, i, 120 sq., 331 sq.. ii. 91 ; Granger's Bio- 
graphical Hist, of England, 1779, iii. 338 ; Wil- 
son’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, ii. 
560 sq.'; Rrook’s Lia'cs of’ the Puritans. 1813, 
iii. 491 sq.; Confessions of Faith (Hninseni 
Knollys Society), 1864, pp. 23, 338 ; Records 
of the Churches at FensBinton, &c. (llan.sard 
Knollys Society), 1854, pp, 303 sq. ; Cal. State 
Papers, Bom. 1653 and 1655 ; AthenycaiTn, 6 Aug. 
1881.1 A.G-. 

KNOliLYS or KHOLLES, Sir RO- 
BERT (d, 1407), military commaiidtir, Avns 
a native of Cheshire. Walsinghara calls him 
‘paupeTmediocriaque valletun ’ (Jliftf. Am/l. 
i, 286),,ii,hd Malvemesays that he Avas sprung 
‘ quasi dh inflmo genero ’ (ap. Higdkn, viii. 
372) ; butfdespite such expressions, Knolles | 
was probably of honourable parentage. On 
1 May 1854 tlie estate of I^ea was entailed 
on Hugli,-I)avid, and Robert, sons of Ricliard 
(it should be IJ^vid) de Calvylegli, while in 
the inquisition held on the death of Mabel do 
Calvylegh in 1.361,' ‘Robert Knollus cliivaler ’ 
is included:: in! the entail with Hugh and 
David deJ^^iyeley [see CAtVELEY, Sir Huoh], 
and raay.Wbte^<>t’e possibly be their brother 
( ii. 764, 768, ed. Helsby). 
Lysous.. 4m t£no<i4het band, makes Knolles ; 


; the son of Richard Knolles by Eva de Cal- 
yeley, and nephoAv, not brother, of Sir Hugh 
(Lysons, Cheshitv, p. 643). , That there wqii 
some special connection between Calvelqy. 
and Knolles seems to be proved by the apji. 
! pearance f)f Knollos’.s arms on Calveley^; 
I tomb, while Cal veley’s arms appear with those. 
■ of Knolles at Scultliorpe, Norfolk; the arms; 
! of Sir Hugh Rrowe, avIioiu we know to have 
; been a cousin of Knolle.‘<, also appear on CaP 
voley’s tomb. No contenqtorary authority, 
however, mentions the two men as relatives. 
The date of Knolles’s birth is uncertain; 
Fuller conjectures that it was at least as early 
as 1317, but it may well liave been some 
years later, ,/elian le Pel strangely asserts 
that Knolh's Avas a (fermun, and says that 
he had hec'ii a tailor (ii. 216). 

Knolles’s first military sorAoco was in 
Brittany, where he .«erved Avitli (kilveley^and 
Walter Ilewelt under Sir Thomas Dagworth 
at the sii'ge of Tai Roche d’Orient, in July' 
1346 (OrnoiinoruNK, ]). 136, ed. Hearn©).* 
H e Ava.s already a Knight in 1361, when lu>., 
took part in the faiiiou,s ‘Combat of th« 
'I’liirty,’ on Avhich oeca.sion he aa'Us one of the 
survivor.s as-Iio Avere made prisoners (see the 
poem‘tkunbat df‘.'>’rrejite,’a]). Froissart, xiy. 
301 20, ed. Buclioii). Knolles was soon re- 
leased, and, remaining in .Brittany, acquired-' 
grl af renown as a soldier. Jehnn le Bel save 
that Knolle.s, Renault de (!ervole, and Ruinn , 
were the first leader's of the ‘ Companies,’ f.c. 
of free lance.s and l‘reebooter.s (ii. 216; cf, 
Froissart, iv. 18(5). Knolles was with 
AN'alter de Bimtley Avhen lie defeated Gay de 
Nesle at Moiiron on 14 Aug. 1362 (Geo*> 
FRKV i-E Baker, p. 120, ed. 'I'hompson). Pre- 
viou.sly to 10 July I. ‘566 he Avas in charge 
, of ]'’ougeray and other castles in Brittany ; ' 
' he apjiearsto have ])nid Iavo thousand florins 
; for their custody (Ffvdera, iii, 307, 312, 622). 
j W"hen in 1366 Henry of Lancaster mad© a 
I raid into Normandy in supyiort of I’hi^lip of 
I Navarre and Godfrey de Jlarcourt, Knolles, ^ 
! came to his aid from Carentoir with thr©0 '■ 
I hundred men-at-arms and five hundrodt j 
I archers. The exyiedition started on 22 Juh08. 
i and ruA Uged Normandy up to the walls of ^; 
Rouen. Knolles displayed his valouT in a'S 
successful skirmish at the end of the raid, in^ 
the middle of July (Froissart, iv. 1§6“9, and 
Ixx ; Av,43sm;uY, pp. 4G3-6, Rolls ^r.) Htf ;-- 
then went to besiege Domfront, and in S©p-;.;i 
tember attempted to join the Prince of Wales ; 
in Poitou, but found the Loire so strongly.^, 
guarded that he had to return (CAron, 
Quafrfl Valois, pp. 46-C). In 1367 he Bcwfed'ii 
under Henry of Lancaster when he besieged 
Du (Juescliu at Rennes, and at the end 
Juno be and Sir James Pii>e defeated the 
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l'>«*iieh before IIoHfletlr (BAitJfUS, Jltgt. <\f chaelmae in. ah ainbttsli, but was rescued by 
Edward 111, his comrade, HannekiaFraufoi^. lie served 
Nextyear Knolles was plundering in Nor- with Lancaster at Ihe sidj^e of Dinan, wliere 
mandy at the head of a numerous bodyknowu he vainly endeavoured to amnge the quarrel 
;aa the ^(ir^^at Company/ to whom his re- j between Du Guesclin and Thomas det’antJT- 
'mkrliable ~ skill insured abutidatit booty; he j bury (CuvKMKjt, i, 82-94). Thence be was 
Is said to have received for his own share a summoned to join Kdward 111 in, the cam- 
hundred thousand crowns ( Walsixuiiam, [ paign which immediately preceded the peace 
i. 280 ; PxmissAitT, V. 9o). Kveii- j of Hretigny (^i7a i. 97). Ihere is, however, 
jjg established himself in (be vallev ! no record of Ivnollos’s shore .in' it, and be 


^.'■the Lo.ire, made himself master of forty 
i|iai5tle8,aiKlravaged all the eoiintry from I’nu- 
•flpeireto Vezelay and X((ver.H to ( trleans. The j 
suburbs of Orleans were sa<di(Kl and burnt, ; 
.yvhile at Ancenis, on the J.oire, the pc'ople | 
"jvero so frightened at the terror of bl.s name ! 
rthat many threw themselves into (Ik- river. ; 
Ivnolles declared (hat be fought ueither for ' 
the Icijig of Lnglaiid nor for (diaries of I 
Navarre, but for himself alone, and di.splayed | 
bn his devices the h'gend — 

(}ni hohert. Cunollo prcmlera. 

Cent iiiilJe Jiioulons gagneivi. ■ 

In October lOo.S he cajitured the eastle of 
. Chfi,teuuneuf-sur- Loire, and on lOMartJi l.’>r>9 ' 
the town of Anxerre, which he sacked and ^ 

' held till 80 April, exacting an enormous van- 
' som. Froissart wrongly states (hat ho wa.s 
with Philip of Navarre before St. ^'alerv in 
April {ib, V. 144-7 ; cf. ]». xlvii). On 2 .May 
he captuTx.!d (Jluitillon-sur-Loiug, and a. little 
later made a groat raid through Ilerri into 
' Auvergne, boasting that he woidd ride to 
Avignon and plunder the pope (Dene- 
diet XIII); Knighton states (hat he actu- 
?, ally came xvithin twelve leagues of the city, 

.. and caused great alarm (col. 2019). When 
frtho French of Auverg’iie and lloiiergue came 
yout to oppose him, Knolles eluded (hem by 
'•'•U stratagem, and I'otired into the Limousin. 
-.His ravages during these raids were so ter- 
■y rible that the charred gables which marked 
his ro^te were called ‘ Ktiolles’s mitres.’ A 
; • con tbmporaiy epigram has been preserved : — 

O Roberto Knollis, jier te lit Francia molli.s, 

Ease tuo tollLs pra-das, (]!tii.s vuliiera. eollis. 

'On his return Knighton .says that he .sent 
to England to .say that all the towns and 
castles wliich he had captured were at the 
king/s dispi-isal. Kdw’ard III, who was mucli 
pleased a!fc his succe.ss, seems to ha ve rcAvaixled 
, him by pardoning his informal proceedings, 
and it wasprobably to thi.st hat the commons 
referred in 137(5, when they petitioned that 
Sir John Hawkwood [q. x'.) might receive a 
pardon in like terms to the one grunted to 
Knolles (Kmgutox, col. 2(J20; IlAiiXKS, p. 
f f)68; Hot, Pari. ii. 872 b). According to 
Knighton, Knolles was captured about Mi- 


was in Hi’ittany in April 1880, when his wiftj 
joined him with a reinforcement (I'a'dora, 
iii. 4S0). i\r. Liute does not think Ivnolles 
took itart in tins ((X])cditiou ; it is certain that, 
he defeated tmd took prisoner Be.rtrand <lu 
(lUe.selin at Pas d’Krrau in Brittany, near 
the (uid of 18.i9 {Ilwt, deli, du Guesclin, ])ji. 
811 12). 

I'lie St rnggle between the partisans of .1 ohn 
do .Mont fort and Charles de Blois continued 
in spite of the peace, and Knolles remained in 
Brittany to su])port the former (cf, I'a-dcra, 
iii. (iod, (5(52, 097). In 1803 he was at (lie 
.siege of Bechei’el {C/iron. du frWMc/jrt, ]>. I I, 
Punth. Litteraire), and next year wa.s witli 
Louis of Navarro in Auvergne, where they 
plundered the Bourbonnais and all tlio 
coimtry between the Loire and Allier. In 
ISeptomher 18(54 he was with DeMontfort at 
besiege of Auray in Iiigh command. When 
Du (luesclin and Charles de Blois advanced 
to (lie rescue, Knolles supported Oliver do 
(8i.sson in advising an attack, and in tlio 
bat tie of 29 St'pt. was joined with Sir Walter 
1 le wett and Si r 1 ’ ichard Burlogh in command 
of the first division. Charles de Blots was 
deleated and slain, Du G uesclin captured, and 
John de .Montfort secured in'posse$sion of the 
Iiiehy, a result, largely due to the valour of 
Knolles, who took prisoner the Count of 
Auxerro (Froissakt, vi. 100-6; C^lilJER, 
i . 20 1 -88 ). Asa reward J ohn de Mont fort 
be.stowod on Knolles, in 1366^. tiib lauds of 
Derval and Rouge, togfjthef with tvyb thou- 
sand ‘ livres de rente’ in the lahd. of Conq 
( Luce, vi. p. Ixvi), whence Knollea is some- 
times culled Sire de Derval. Early in 13(57 
Knolles joined the Black Prihb® .iit his 
Spanish expedition with a chpaen-toaml of 
the ‘ ( Ircat Company’ ( WAi:.siSrbilA3H,..i. 308). 
Ho crossed tlie pass of Koueevoux^wtith the 
third battle on 17F eb., and joiuedi^ Thomas 
Felton [q. v.] in his reconnpitreanil tsapture 
of Navaretta in Alava (Luq B, ;^^yii). 1 le 

was still with Felton iit his aupc.eis^ful skir- 
mish against Henry of Trastatni^/jsut was 
not present at his defeat .a' .days after. 
Froissart alludes to Knolleft those 

who were taken prisoners d^K'^pj^^teasioii 
(vii.303), but Knolles was present 
at the battle of Najai^ SAp^in^ll^^e came 
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(o the support of Chauiilos oil the left wing, 
Hiid by his valour contributed largely to the 
viclory (WAL81NSHA|fjL 804; WlU«tHT7Po/. 
tSonf/x, i, 95, 108)1 On 2 May we hear of 
Kiiolles at Burgos (Fatdera, i'ii. 825). He 
retiinuKl with the prince to France, and soon 
afi oj- went back to Brittany. 

When in 1,369 the war broke out anew in 
A({uilaine, Knollo.s etiuipped a small force, 
and, einburking at Cojkj in April, landed at 
lioehelle and joined the Prince of Wales at 
A ri;>()uleme. The prince received him warmly, 
made liim master of his household, and en- 
trusted him with the command of a strong 
for<a\ Knolles‘s first exploit was to induce 
Perdiicas d’Albret to rejoin tlie Fuglisli; 
the free companies under other leadt'rs then 
(ivaeunted Oahors and fortified the ])ri()rv 
of Duravel, where Knolles besieged th<‘m. 
(.Miandos came to join him, hut tlie priory j 
was so strongly fortified, and tlie w'eather so ' 
had, t hat they liad to raise the siege. Doinme ! 
was next besieged for tiftei'n days w'itliout j 
siKicess, but after sending for reinforcements j 
t hey captured Gramat, Fon.s, Itoeamadour, 
and V'illefrauehe. In July Cliandos w as I’e- 
oalled, and Knolles, refusing to remain ivith- 
out him, returned to Angoulerne. He then 
Avent to Poitou' and served with the hairls of j 
Cambridge and Pembroke at the capture of 
Roche-sur-Yon. In January 1;570 he was at 
Angoulgme, and took part in the operations 
for the relief of Bellejierche. In, March he 
returned to Derval (Fhoissart, vii. 159 50, 
215, .370). 

Knolles had scarcely been at Derval a 
month when he was summoned to England, 
and, landing at St. Michael’s Mount, rode to 
Windsor vii. 220). The French Avere 
contemplating- an invasion of Wales, and 
EdAvard III had therefore decided on tAvo 
counter expeditions to Franco. One of t he.so 
Avas to land at Calais, and Knolles had been 
chosen as its commander. After t hree months 
spi'ut in preparation, the expedition, consist- 
ing of fifteen himdred men-at-arrns and four 
thousand archers, sailed from DoA^er early in 
July (Fadera, iii. 892, 894, 895- 8 ; many 
references td the preparations Avill ho found 
in BBANIIird.KAJti, Imie Rollx, see index, s, 
‘Knolles').: Leaving Calais about 22 July, 
Knolles maiehed toTeroueuno, which avivs too j 
strong for attack; Arras, where he sacked tluj | 
suburbs; attd so through Artois into Picardy { 
and VermaPdois. The English supported j 
themselves, tjy plunder, and the country j 

{ leople fled' before them into the fortresses. [ 
Cnolles, wboSf'.jwjiiey was to do as much 
damage as did not attempt, any 

sieges, and:Udp[t^tdd hiinself with the exac- 
tion of hdifiK He vainlv oflered 


battle before Is oyon, and, after crossing the 
Oise and A'isne, made a demonstration Ijefore 
Kheims. Thence he directed his steps by tho ; 
valley of the Marne and Seine tOAVards Paris; •, 
in the hope that he might induce the Fi'cncU ;'). 
tO' fight. On 22 Sept, he encamped neaifk^ 
Athis-Mons and Ablon, and on the 24th drew j 
up iu order of battle between Villcjuif (uicl' ' 
Paris. But t hough the English army was so 
near that the smoke of tlio burning villages ■ 
Avas visible from Paris, (Iharles Avouldnot 
permit the Frencli to oiler bat,tlo. On the 
25lb the English marched oil' tOAvards Kor- 
matuly, and ou the 29th sacked St. Gevvais 
de Seez. Knolles aa'ss much ham]>ered by 
dissensions in his army. The young nobles 
thought it a slight to ho under tlie oixlf‘r§ of 
fine Av horn they regarded as an adventurer. 
Sir .lohn de .Menstreworth stirred up this ■ 
feeling by calling Knolles ‘ the old brigand’ 
(rffnx nxj)il/o), niifl eveiiluall}' a consider-- 
able portion of tlie army broke jiAvay from its 
leader under Grandson and MenstrcAVorth,.., 
luxolles thereupon decided to AvithdrijiAV to, 
Brittany; he miu’ched byCbartres and Cha-' 
teaiiduii, and sjient November in subduing, 
various small ])la(:cs in tbe \ alley of the Ldii*? , 
(LrcK, viii. j). iv, note I ; tbe account given 
by Frois.sart is inaciuirate). Meantime Beii:. 
traiid du Giiescliu bad been hastily sum-, 
moned back from AijuitaiHe, and aa-us march- 
ing iu pursuit, Knolles, Avho Avas noAV in- 
tUo maivlies of Brittany, determined to give 
butt lo, 1 1 e summoned 8ir 1 1 ugb de Calveley 
from .St. ,Muur-siir-ljoire, and ordered Grand- 
son to rejoin bini. Grandson aa'us on his "way 
wlienhoAvas totally defeated by Du Guesclin 
at Pont Valliiin on 4 Dec. (/5. viii. p. vi). 
Furtlior act ion Avas now impossible, and the 
j English dispersed to the neighbouring fort- 
i resses, Knolles g-oing to liis OAvn castle of 
j Derval (Fuoi.ssaiit, vii. 225 45, viii, 1-4; 

I WALSINOllAAt, i. 310; CUVKLIJJK, ii. 123-4, 
j 145-50, 185). 

j Although the expedition had ended dishiti- 
j trously, it had not been ined'ectual; the iin-' 
j A-asioii of Wales aauis averted, and the recall,; 

I of Du Guesclin had relieved the English in 
I Aifuitaine. MenstreA\ nrth, Iiowever, on , his 
return made the partial failure the. ground ofs 
an accusation, and Knolles felt it necessary:'): 
to s$nd home tAvo squires to represent hw.'< 
case. Sir Alan Bnxliull [q. v. ] also supported 
his late commander, ami Knolles was fully 'i* 
acquitted ou the ground that his ill-succesis 
was due to the pride and disobedience of his.> 
followers. MeustreAvorth fled OA'or sea^ and.' 
in 1 377 Avas captured and executed as a'traitbv.; 
AValsingham, hoAvever, adds that Edward IIJ-) 
Avithdrew many presents Avhich he had 
stowed on Knolles (cf. Blomepieo. vi. 282>;:^t 
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and that Knollea could not return to England 
till he hod purchastjd the royal favour by a 
large sum of money (WAMiNauAM, i. 310). 
Tins is confirmed by the articles of accusation 
against William, fourth lord Latimer [q. v.] 

.. ,in 1377, which charged him with having em- 
bezzled four-fifths of a. fine of ten thousand 
> "marks sent to the king by Kuolles (^Chron. 
AnglitSy p. 78). 

Knoll es remained some years in Brittany 
'C'lvto support John de JNlontfort. By 1373 
Charles V had won over to the French side 
■V all the barons of the duchy except Knolles, 
*, and when John de Montfort went to Jhiglund 
Kv 4u that year he left Knollos us his lieutenant. 

ICnolles went to Brest, leaving Derval in 
V charge of his cousin, Sir Hugh llrowe. 1ti 
. the summer Du Guesclin laid siege to Derval 
and Oliver do Clissou to Brest. Browe, soon 
i reduced to extnunities, gave host:ig-cs for the 
surrender of the castle if not relieved by a 
" l sullicient force within forty days ; the time 
seem.s to have been afterwards jtrolonged. 
Knolles learnt of his St raits through a sjw, and 
by promising to stirrender Brest if n<)t n'ii<!\ ed 
within one month by a force, which eonhl fight, 
the Frencli, induced De ('lissoii to raise the 
siege on 9 July. Kuolle.s left Hre.st, and suc- 
ceeded in entering Derval with a small f)l- ' 
lowing. When ho arrived at Derval, Knolles 
disavowed the action of Iii.s lieutenant , 1 ’u-ow(‘, 
and declared the agreement for the ca])itula- 
tion void. Thereu])ou Ijoui.s, duke of Anjo'ii, 
who was now in eomtnand of the Freneh, 

I had Browo’s hostages e.\ccute<l on .‘50 Sept. 
Knolles at once retaliated by bebeading an 
( 5 qual number of pri.soners, and throwing t lieir 
bodies over the castle walls. 'I’hesn acts of 
■ cruelty seem to have ))eeu reg.ardcd us indc- 
fensible, but Kmdles gained his oltject, for the 
y French raised the sif'ge of 1 terval ( I'’i!oissakt, 
.',viii. 12.3-48, ir»8o50, and M. Ta.(.'i:’s notes on 

§ ). Ixxx and xciii ; CItnm. dii Due Loui.<t de 
ourbo'ii, pp. 4o, 47). 

Knolles appears to have returned to Eng- 
. land, and, probably towards the end of J.‘57 i, 
was sent with an expedition to Aquitaine; 
but after recapturing a number of ])laees 
. from the French, and amtaig them Niort, 

• be came home without, securing any per- 
manent advantage {ib. p. 74; Kiduij. Hist. 
iii. 339). On 28 Nov. 1370 ho was one of 
the conservators of the truce with France 
{Fmdera, iii. lOtlO). In B177 he xvjut one of, 
the commanders of the fleet who were sent ] 
to attack the Spaniards at Slays ( Walhing- 
tlAM, i, 344). Next year he was again cap- 
tain of Brest, and while there defeated the 
Bretons (ib. i. 3(55 : I'tvderu, iii. pt. iii. p. 77). 
In April he left, Bre.st for lilngfund, and at 
Whitauntido was with the Earl of Arundel 


when he attacked the Frmch outside llur- 
fleur (.Chron. den Quatre Valois, p. 203). lie 
then joined the Diike of Lancaster at. the 
siege of St. Malo, and in company with Sir 
Hugh Browe plundered the neighbouring 
country. In 1379 Knolles was xvith .John 
de Montfort in JiOndon, and in duly returned 
withhim to V'annes (FKOlsSARTjx’ii. 275 (5, ed. 
Buchon). Next year Knolles took part in the 
great expod it ion under Thomas, carl of Buck- 
ingham I see Tjtomas OF Woodstock, Duke of 
OLorcKSTEuI, which, landing at Calais early 
in Jidy, marched through Artois,Vermaudois, 
and (fiianipagne, and eventually descended 
tlio \ alley of the, Loire to Brittany. - When 
near Vendome Knolles’s detuchracut had a 
skirmish, iji which KnoIle.s defeated the 
Frcujch leader, the Sire de Mauvoisin, and 
wit h his own hand took him prisoner, liuck- 
ingham (‘stablished himself at Ilenno.s, but 
.lolin de .Montfort was already wavering, and 
it was oidy aft er a mission in which Knolles 
took ])art that matters were for the time 
arranged. At the end of October the Eng- 
lish hii<l siege to Nantes; Knollos was sta- 
tioned with Thomas Percy at St. Nicho- 
las's ()al(', and his valour alone saved th<j 
English from defeat on 12 Nov. .John de 
Montfort was negotiating with the Freneh, 
and did not act Inmilily with his Engli.sh 
allies, who Avorc thus compelle<l to raise the 
siege on 2 .Inn, 1381. Buckingliam retired 
to \'anm?s, and Knolles wmit with Sir Hiigli 
Calveley to (!)iumper Corentin, whence they 
probably ret nrned with Buckingham to Eng- 
land in the following April (f4. vii. 316-428; 
WAi..six<;irAM, i. 444-5). 

At the time of Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 
July l.'}81 Knolles Avas residing in London, 
and guarded his treasure Avith 1.20 com- 
]»anions ready armed. After the murder of 
the archbishop in the Tower, the citizens 
mt themselves tmder the leadership of 
\riollo8. Knolles rode out with the king 
to Smithfield. When Richard asked him 
Avhether Tyler’s followers should he mas, sa- 
cred, he replied, ‘No, my lord ; many of these 
poor AAU'etches are here against their will ; ’ 
then, turning to the crowd, he., bade them 
disjierse on pain of death if foUndJu the city 
after night. This is the accqiint given in 
the ‘Enlogium Historiarum' .(iii. 353-4). 
Froissart transposes Uie parts, taken by the 
king and Ivnolles, a!^(l«eaya tlje latter xvas 
angry beca iise llicliard wouldiuot ^rmit him 
to adopt violent measures (viii.'^, 55-7, ed. 
Buchon). The Londoners re'tVard'^Knollo.s’s 
services with the freedom oT^t^ely’ city, and 
the king by the grant of jMknor of St. 
Pancras to him and his ^iljfe*>;(Bx.0Mi3FiELD, 
vi. 174). ' ' 
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T1 10 Monk of St.-i)enys asserts that Knolles 
sliur»?d in tlie Flemish oxpeclitiou of Henry 
Dosponstn* [([. v.], bishop of Norwich, in 1383, 
and ri ‘presents him as playing the part at 
llergnes which Froissart more correctly as- 
cribes to Sir Hugh do Calveley {Chron. JteL 
ulr Sh-DertjfSj i. 268, 270, 272, documents 
Ineclits, i!tc, ; FliOlssAKT, viii. 442-4, ed. 
Jhieliou). Probably the remainder of his 
long life wAs spent iii quiet retiromont tnther 
i n 1 iondon or at his inanorhouso at Sculthorpe, 
Norfolk. Jii 1384 there was a serious rif)t 
in liondon under one JoJiu (Jomertoii; by i 
Kindles’s advice one of the ringleaders was , 
beheaded, atid the movement subsided. On ' 
is ;Vng. 1389 Knolles had licensee to go to | 
Ifoine on a matter of consclenco (Far/rra, ! 
iii. ])t. iv. p. 16), Th(! ‘regal wealth’ ( j 

IXGKAM, i. 286) which he liad amassiid in j 
the war5j enabled him to acquire larg(‘ (‘states, * 
ehi(‘ily in Norfolk, but also in Wiltshire, Kent, 
and JiOndon (^CaL Inq.iK o)i/n. 305; IIasi iu), 
Hist, of Kent ^ ii. 674; J\ot. Furl. iii. 25S />). 

J le frequently assisted lti<*liar(l I L by loans 
on the security of jewels and plate ( IJf.oMK- 
riULD, vi, 176). His inunilicejua^ Avas no1abl(\ 
ill 1380 he joiiKid with Sir John I lawk wood | 
and Calveley in the foundation of an Ihiglish | 
hospital at Komi^ (IlurL MS. 2111, f. 1()0//). j 
III 1388, together with Jcjlin de Cnhliatn, he ! 
rebuilt and endowed the In-idgo and clianiry | 
at Iloche.stor; tliebridgewasdest roved in 1856 
(Fulof/, IliM, iii. 367 ; Hof. Purl. iii. 289 /y ; 

1 Iastkd, 7i/(5n‘.r;/‘AV;^i^,ii. 17-18). [ii London 
he was a liberal benefactor to house of 
tlie Carmelites at Whitefriars, and in Nor- 
folk ho rebuilt tlie e,hurclies of SiMilthorpe 
and llarploy ; but his chief foundation was 
a. college and hospital for a master, si.v jirlest s, 
and thirteen poor moil and women, at Ponte- 
fract, which was known as ‘ Knolles’ Almes- 
lioust^’ The college Avas endowed with 180/. 
a year, from land chiefly in London and .Nor- 
folk; it^ was dis.solved at the J reforma t ion, 
but t he almshoudei^ revived in 1 563, st i 11 ex ists 
( J5lo31KFJJJLI>, vi, 21, 276; Cal. Hof. /V^pp. ^ 
211, 220; Hot, Pari. v. 135, 306 ; Lkland, j 
Jli/u'rmyF^ ^ i Hug dale, Monasticony \i. j 
713-14). ; I 

Knolles; died at Sculthorpe 15 Aug. 1407, I 
and was buried at Whitefriars, .l.,ondoTi j 
{\Vvii:VEUjFu7ierallMomimentSfYi.43i}; ColL j 
Top. et Qim. viii, 321). His tw(A wills in | 
J^’rench and Latin, a9ld dated 21 Oct. 1399 j 
and 20 May 1404 respectively, are now extant i 
at Lambeth.. " No mention is made of any 
children Genealofjist^ viii. 289). 

As a soldierh^m^st be placed amongtho most 
eminent of hU age^ Froissart speaks of him as 
‘ the mostabld aiidskilful man of arms in all tlie 
cnmnani^/iLhd aavs that he was choocn for the 


command in 1370 on account of his great 
skill and knowledge in handling and govern- 
ing an army (iv. l86, vij. 223). His partial 
ill-success on that occasion was due to pre- 
judices Avhich he could scarcely have con- 
trolled, and he seems to have possessed some' 
of the qualities of a. true general as distin-. 
gui.shed from a merely skilful soldier. lu 
his own time and country lie was scarcely 
les.s nniowned tliiin IlawKwood, wliom he 
might have rivalled permamnitly but for his 
loyalty toliis vsovercign and liis native land — 
a characteristic specially mentioned by Frois- 
sart- (vii. 139). To (hi\clier he is ‘Robert 
(’aiK)]#' qni moult greva Fraii^*oiz tons les 
jours (h‘ sa vie ’ . . . *(|ui no jirise Fran^oiz 
deux deniers siuih'ment ’ (t. lOI, ii. 163). 
The (.’hnndos lun’ald calls him ‘a man of 
few words’ (ed. Ooxe, 1. 2725). 

Kiinlles was marrit?(l to his wife Constantia 
beibr(‘ 1360 ( Juvflrnfy iii. 480). L(dand says 
that she was a native of Pontefract and ‘a 
woman of ukmu' )>irlh and sometime of a dis-.' 
solute lyvyng beforii rnarriagi^P {Itinerary^i. \ 
13). Jlnt her arms, ‘ arg(‘nt a fess dancetto 
betwetui three' ])ar(ls’ faces sable,’ are those of . 
the York si lire family of J^(*\'erley, to Avliich 
slut perhaps belonged { Loll. Top. et viii. 

321 ). Hying a h'w days alter her liusband, 
she was liuried by liis sidit. Sir Robert left 
no legit imate mfil(‘ lieirs, ami ii is V('ry doubt*- 
fill wliether he was »tv(‘Ti, as some haA^e sup- 
])osed, the father of Ihnme or Margaret 
Knolles Avho married John Rabingiou of 
Aldrington, Devon { Henthl and ( Genealogist y 
V. 296; R 1.031 roFieLD, vi. 175). Sir Robert’s 
iiaiiH' most usually apj)ears in coiitomporary 
Kuglisli Avrit ers as Knolles, but Tviiollis, 
Knowles, and Knollys also occur. French 
writers usually call him Canolles or Canole. 
The common stat(‘nieril tliat he Avas a knight 
of tlie ( tarter is not substani iattnl (Anstis, 
Hef/isler if the Order of the ( Garter y ii, 30-2). 

[Froissart’s (Jlironiqii os, ed, Lxiet‘(Soc.do TlJist.. 
do Franco), a'oIs. iv-viii., and ed. Ihiclion (Col- 
kjction dc9 Chr(>ni<|uc.H), vols. vii. and viii. : M. 
Luce’s A'aliiabl(‘ notes are sonietinjos referred tO; 
under his own name, his edition is the one used, 
except Avhon otliorwiso stated; Ohroniques do. 
Johan lo J3el (Ac.ul. Rovale, Ilrassels) ; Chronique, 
du Due Louis de Ronrbun, (Jliron. des qiiatre pre- 
miers ValoivS, Chronique Noriuaude (all published^ 
by 8oc. do TlJist. do Franco) ; Cavtdier’s Chroii/’ 
doB. duGueselin (Documents InMits sur Fllist^V 
de Fi'anco) ; the prose Clironique do B, du 
(luesclin in the PciutluSt>n Litlcraire ; Walsing-; 
ham’s ITistoria Atiglicaiia; Chronicon Anglw; 
1328-88; Kulogium Ilistoriarum ; Wright’s PolitL ^ 
cal 8ongs (tlio last, four arc contained in the Rolla. 
Series) ; Knighton’s tdironiole ap. TwysdeuV 
Scriptorcs Decern ; Rymer’s Foxlera, Record ed. } 
BlomefiekVs Hist, of Norfolk, ed. 1805-10, 
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iiulox; Fnller^s Worthio#, i. 188-9, ed. ISU; 18 May IGOS, Baroft Knollys of liotherfield 
Lobineau’^ Hist, de Brotegae; Morice’s Hist. Greys. He became coflererof the housoliold 
Eccl, et Civile de Bretagne; Barnes’s Hist, of to Ilenry, prince of WaljBS, in 1600. In May 
:S' n ■ Genealogist, v. 289- idi 3 he represented his/cpttsiu the Earl of 

,899» VO* E.ssex in the abortive, cdnlerence held at 

KNQLIiYa WILLIAM, EAnr. oil’ Ban- Whitehall to arrange a separation between 
OTBY (1547-1632), second but eldest sur- the earl and the eari’s vme, E^ances, who 
■ ■ viviniyf son of Sir Francis Knollys [q. v.], was was a sister of Knollys's second wife. Tn 
; lWWiinl647, and was educated in early youth 1014 he proved his loyalist zeal’ by putting 
; Josceline or .lulius Palmer, who fell a down the names of persons aS willing to 
I'll^etim to the Marian persecution in 1556. .subscribe to the benevolence of that year 
f^^Uliaro jierformed his first public service as I without consulting them. Ho acted as com- 
^^ptain in the army which was sent to repress j missioner of the treasury from 24 Jan. to 
the northern rebellion in 1566, Ilewaselected j 11 July 1614, and was made master of the 
for Tregony in 1572, and for Oxfordshire court of Avards on 10 Oct. following. On 
' ;itt 1584, 1563, 1597, and 1601. In Novoin- 1 1^4 April 161 5 he was elected ahnight of the 
ber 1585 Queen Elizabeth scuit. him as ‘ one j Gart(‘r, and was promoted in the peerage to 
; that appertaineth to us in blood’ -his mother I the viscountcy of Wallingford on 7 Nov. 
was the queen’s first cousin- — lo J<ani«.‘S VI j KJKi. In the following month he re.signed 
of Scotland to assure him that she had no i the treasiirership of the household. AVal- 
intention of aiding the hanislusl Scottish ! lingford’s influence at court was at the time 
lords (Corresp. of Eliz. and Janies, Camd. | .somewhat iinpori Hod by his connection with 
Soc., ]). 23). In the following .lanunry lie the Howards, his wife’s faraily* His sister- 
accompanied Burghley’s son Thomas in the in-law Eninces, then Countess of Sonu'cset, 
expedition to the Low Oouutric's under was placed on her trial for the murder of 
lieice.ster {Leycester Corre.^p., Camd. Hoc., Uverbury in Uil5, and all her kinsfolk were 
p. 58), and Avas knighted by Leicester on | suspected of comjiUcity. But the chief wit - 
7 Oct. 1580. lie Avas colonel of ( he Oxford [ ne.ss against the lloAvards, Mrs. Turner, had 
and Gloucester regiments of foot which Avere to admit, respecting "Wallingford, Hf ever 
enrolled to resist the Spanish Armada in there Ava.s a religious man, it Avas he.’ When 
1588, and was created M.A. of Oxford on rhonuis lloAAard, earl of Suffolk [q. a'.], his 
27 Sept. 1562. j father-in-law, fell into disgnace in 1618, his 

Elizabeth extended to liim tlu' favour that Avifo openly attributed lier family’s misfor- 
phe had shown his father, and on the latter’s tunes to liuckingham’s malice; the Avords 
leath in 1506 and t he conse(|aent changes in AA'ere rt'ported to the king, Avho declared that 
30urt offices, Knollys was made comptroller he did not. Avish to be further served by the 
3 f the royal hou.sohold and a privy eoniicillor husband of such a Avoman. Wallingford 
’30 Aug. 1596), He inherited his father’s Avas aceordinglyforcoil to resign the, master- 
jstate.s in Oxfordshire and Ib rksbire, and ship of the Avard.s (December 1618). Tie 
jecame joint lieutenant of those counties gradually recovered his position, and in April 
m 4 Nov. 1566, sole lieutenant in .Inly 1621 took a leading part in the House of 
.601, and lord-lknitenant 22 March 1612-13, Lords in the case of Bacon, insisting that 
le was a commissioner to arrange a peace the chancellor shoulii furnish a full ansAV'or 
etweeu the Dutch and the emperor in Au- to ihechargi's brought against kim. In 1622 
ust 1568, and wa.s granted the reversion he and his Avife’s relatives patched up a re- 
D the office of constable of AVallingford conciliation Avith Buckinghant, find Wall ing- 
'astk) 8 Feb. 1601. At the final trial ot the ford sold lo him his London resijdetice, Wal- 
iarl of Essex (.lannary 1601 ) he entered the j lingford Jion.se, for 3,000/. *’ '’■f-y 

dtne.ss-hox to deny the statement of the j The earldom of Banbury vwta OplEferved on 
afence that Sir Robert (’ecil had in private Knollys by Charles I on 18 Aj^St* 
mversation acknowledged the infanta’s t itle .sibly, as JNIr. Gardiner sugguettS, in order to 
) the crown of England (Cucir., Corresp., cogipleto the king’s and BuckingHam’s recon- 
amd. 8oc.,p.70 n.), and in August 1601 he ciliationwiththoHowardfamilyATliepatent 
itertained nis sovereign at his house at contained a clause that * be have pre- 
iversham,and in IMay 1602 at his residence cedency as if he had bwn cr^i^'the first 
St. .lames’s Park. On 22 Dec. 1602 he earl after his Majesty’s accesse’^diibe croAvne.’ - 
cceeded Roger, lord North, as treasurer of The lords resisted this grant, df precedency 
e royal household, a position which his as an infringement of their ;j^it)lbge8, but 
Lher had filled before him. Avhen a committee met to cqni^^ the ques- 

On .lames Fs accession Knollys retained tion, Charles sent a graoiotiefiai^ili^j desiring 
1 his otfices, and Avas further created, on | ‘ this may pass for once 
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considering how old a man ^Uis lord is^ a^id 
chi Idlest.’ Accordingly, on 9 .April 108, the 
lords rt\solved to allo]^ the ©ajrl the ‘ place of 
precedency for his, life only/' Oh 15 Anril 
the earl took His heat * next to the Earl of 
Ben'ks,’ the patent for whose earldom dated 
1‘roni 7 Peb. .106-6. Banbtiry proved him- 
self no compliant supporter of Charles I’s 
des])otic policy, and >vhen in ITebruary 1028 
he was invited to collect ship-money in 
Oxfordshire, hluntly declined, lie died at 
the liouse of Dr. .'Orant, his physician, in 
Paternoster Row,- London, on 25 May JG02, 
and was buried at Rotherfteld dreys, llis 
age. is stated to have been eighty-flve, al- 
tiiongh.he ‘rode a hawking and hunting’ 
within half a year of his death, llis will, 
which makes no mention «)f children, was 
dated 19 May 1630, and was proved hy his 
widow, to, wKom lie loft all his pos,se.ssions, 
on 2 July 1032. . The funeral certificate at i 
t he College of Arm.s describes him as dying 
without’ issue. lie sold Rotherfield Orey-s tf) 
his brother Richard’s son, Sir Robert Knollys 
of Stanford«in-the-Vale, on J March 1030-1 . 

The earl was twice married, llis first 
wife, by whom ho had no children, was 
Dorothy,'; widow of Edmund Brydges, lord 
Cliandos, and daughter of Edmund Brave, 
lirst lordBraye; she died 31 (.)ct. 100.5. Jje.ss 
than two montlis later (23 Dec.) Knolly.s, 
who was then about fifty-eight, married 
a girl of nineteen, Elizabeth, daughter of 
'flioinas Howard, earl of Sutlblk ; she was 
haptisecl at Saffron AValden, 11 Aug. 1.580, 
A daughter of this marriage died young, 
before 1610; but the countess gave birth to 
a son, 3Ed.Vt'’i^d> her husband’s house, on 
10 April. 1627, and on 3 Jan. 1630-1 an- 
other .soi^. Nicholas, was born to her at 
Ilarrowdsn, 'Northamptonshire, the residence 
of EdwSfli^^yaux, fourth lord Vaux. The 
paternity pf these two sons has given rise to 
much o0trQyer8y. 

WithiptJ^Ve Weeks of her husband’s death 
(before ;;3E]£j|ly.l682) Lady Banbury married 
Jiord VaUltfc ', Bhe adopted Roman Catho- 
licism, thfe/TOlt^ion of her second husband, 
and waf^p^'i^g.uontly an object of much 


: kept under I 

rcst raint-v ■ ’Sho died in her seventy-second ; 
year, 17 April -1658, end was burled at Dor- | 
king, Suti^y; ndar the residence of her .second j 
husband, latter survived till 8 April 

1661, have died without is-suo. 

Alth^^iiigw't^ .'.legal, doctrine, ‘Pater est 
quern ps^j^j|j''^|fti^pstrant,/ assumes in all 


cases of children bora in . wedlock that the 
husband is the children’s father, the House 
of I.(Ord8 has repeatedly refused to admit the 
j legitimacy of the Countess of Banbury's sdnS|f' 
or- to allow the title to them or their, de:^' 
j scendants. Between 1641 and 1818' 
j question ha.s been frequently discusSed iii 
j the House of Lords and in tho law ePurtsi; 
! with the curious result that while tho jttdgeS 
I have distinctly acknowledged the children’s 
i legitimacy, the peers liave porsistenlly ad- 
hered to the contrary view, mainly on the 
grounds of tlio earl’s age at the date of their 
birth, and his alleged ignorance of their 
existence at the time of his death. The 
peers’ inference was that Lord Vaux was 
tluar father. 

The long controversy opened with a legal 
decision in favour of the claim to legitimacy, 
Edward, the ehhfr of the countess’s two sbns^ 
was styled ‘ Earl of Banbury ’ in a chanoerj^ 
suit to which in February 1040-1 he wiS||! 
party as an infant, for the purjioso of es-’ 
tablishing his right to a plot of land at Hehii, 
ley, styled the llowling Place, and to other 
])roperty left by his father. Under orders of 
the court of wards an inquiry into the lath., 
etirl’s ])roperty was held at Abingdon 1 April 
1641, and the court found that ‘Edward;; 
now Earl of Ba.nbin’y, is, and at the time of, 
the eai'l’s dectaise was, his son and next heir/' 
Edward travelled in Italy in 1044, and ih 
.Tune 164.) was slain in a quarrel on the rood 
b(>tween (’alais and (Iravtdines. He wail- 
buried in the church of the Friars Minims 
at Calais. : ' 

llis youngtn- brother, Nichol.\« Knotxts, 
called third E,ua. ok B.ixbuut (1631-1674.), 
tln^renpou assumed the title. Tie had tra- 
, veiled to France; with his motlier in 1644,' 
but both had returned before 19 Oct. 1646; 
when Lord V^aux settled all his lands qt 
Ilarrowden on his wife (Knollys’s mother), 
with remnindf>r to Knollys himself, who was . 
styled Earl of Ihinbnry in tho deed. At ai^; 
early age Nicholas married his first wi^j'^, 
i Isabella, daughter of Mountjoy Blount, oaH 
, of Newport, and soon fell into pecuniary dijfl^‘ 

I cnlties. On 27 Feb. 1654-5, as Nicholaa^.^ 


compound _ 

and countess, tho petitioner stated, 

both yonng, and owed 10,000/., on 

of winch debt the earl was confined 

time in the Upper Bench prison 

Papam, Dom. 1054-5, p. 55). Sobn-ilffei^ 

wards Knollys’s first wife di«id, and 

tied at Stapleford, Leicestershirej; pn- ^: 
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Kioo, Anne,dttughfcerofWilUam,lordSherard died at Bdligliton, Northamptotisliire. Ilis 
of Leitrim.' In June 1(500 lie attended the widow survived till 10 March 1(570-80. 
Convention parliament in the Ilon.se of liords, Charles Knoll vs, palled fourth 1'Iarl 
but it was not until 13 July 1000 that the op Banbury (1002-1740), son of the above 
first attempt was made to di.spute his right by lus second wife, was Mptised at Bougli- 
to his seat there. It was then moved that ton as ‘ Viscount Wallingford/ son of ‘ the 
* there beluga person that now si is in this j Earl of Banbury/ 3 June 1002, and on 
-house a.s u peer of the realm, viz. the l^url I 10 June ]()8o petitioned the House of Ijords 
of Banbury, it is ordered that tliis luisiness j for a writ of summons; the committee of 
.shall be heard at iho bar by counsel’ on j privileges fora second time issued a r«‘port 
'. the 23rd. Knollvs attended the house daily ! of the earlier history of the case, ami tlie 
: Vin the week preceding that a]»pointed for i hou.se, re.solved to hear counsel for and against 
Vvthe hearing, and was ])resent on the day I the claim on (> July, but owing to adjoiirn- 
itself. But no ])roe(‘edings were taken, ami ’ ments and prorogations the case was not 
on 21July be was nominated, under ( he style i Inaird. The controversy entered 'on a new 
'. of Earl of Banbury, to .sit on tluf committee ■ pha.se in 1(302. In that yearKnollys fought 
' . on the E.vcisi! Bill. On 2l Nov. it was or- j a duel with his firother-in-law, Captain IMiilip 
' dored that the earl ‘ hath leave to he ah.sent j J.,a,w.son, and killed him. lie was arrested, 

./ ‘ for .some (inu).’ On 2!) Dec. the Omvcntion j and on 7 Dec. It >02 Avms indicted for miinler 
. parliament WHS dissolved. j under the style of ‘ Charles Knollys, esq.’ 

No Avrit of jsummons avus sent to lvnolly.s 1 lie at once slatc'd, in a, petition tothe House 
itfbrtlie new parliament, meetings May Ditil. ' of I.ords, that as Earl of Banbury he Avas 
Ho therefore ])et it ioned the kingforlhe issue ' entitled to a trial by his peiu’S. <^)n 9 .Jan. 

• of the writ and I’orall tlie old earl’.s rights of l(Jt)2 3 the lords heard arguments for ami 
precedency. His petition Avhen ibi-Avanb'd ■ against the ]>lea. Finch and Sir Thomas 
to the House of I .onls Avas rehured to a com- j J'oaaus repre.sented Knollys, while Sir John 
niittee of privilegcvs. This committee exa- ’ Somej-s, ult.orney-general, appeared for tin* 
mined the .servants who AA'ore at Harrowdeu croAvii and resisted his pretensions* A ])ro- 
at the time of his birth. The aitornev- ]><>.sal to invite the opinion of the judges 
general argued on behalf of tin* king that on ])oints of law Avas rejected by the lord.s 
the old earl had di’erl childless, hut (Ins com- ( 17 .lau. 1(592-3), and a resolution declaring 
mittoc reported on I .Inly Kitil that ‘ Xiclio- thejietitioner toliaA'e norightto the earldom 
Jas, Earl of Banhurv, is a legitimate person.’ Avas carried. Twenty peers protested against 
The House of Lords, after a lofig dehatt* and this decision. Meanwhile Knollys remained 
an e.xaminiition of Avitm-sses helbre 1 In* Avliole in Newgate, hut he obtained a writ for the 
hou.se, declined to acci*])t tlu.s rejairt, and removal of his trial from the Middlese.x se.s- 
the committee Avas directed to n'lauisider it, .sions to the court of king’s bench, and Avhen 
and also to examine Knollys’s tith* to the arraigned there in Hilary term 1693 in the 
/old earl’s ])rocedeney. In the n*.siilt an- name ofCliurle.s Knollys,hepleadedami.s- 
‘ .Other report Avas issiu'd oil ID .July ileidari ng ' noimtr. The trial AA'as delayed while thi.s 
the claimant to be ‘in (he eye of the law’ ; plea Avas under consideration in the Liav 
son of the bate e.irl, hut denying him lii.s courts, and the prLsoner was admitted to 
■ claim to precedency. The House of (*ord.s bail 3> May 1()9.3. ’J’ho attorney-general in- 
adjourned b(jfore taking this .second r<']»ort sisted that, the resolution of rite lords de-- 
into consideration, and after ri a.s.senibling ; .si royed Knollys’s case, but in Trinity term 
in NoA'embor, altbongli it av.i.s decided t o ; 1(59 1 Ijord-ehief-justico Holt fq, V.], With the 
, dwens-s it on 9 Dec. following, a bill declaring ' three other judges of the king s betich,unani- 
Knollys illegitimate Ava.s, on that date, read for moiisl y (juashed the indictment and get the 
a first time. J’he report was ncA’er considered, : defendant free ont ho ground that hOTtras Earl 
' nor did the bill go beyond the initial stage. ' of Banbury, and that hie natrie Wrongly 
When the house met on 2(5 Oct. I(5(j9, nearly ent**red. ‘in .Tanuary 1698, oh l^Miiy 1712, 
eight years later, the committee of privileges, ■. and on (he acce.ssion of George? 1727, 
at the euggestion of some I’rioiid of Knollys, ! Knollys again petitioned the CYO'whto issue 
wasdirected to examine the grounds on Avhich i a Avrit of summons. On the first of these occa- 
the Earl of Banbury’s name Avas omitted from ; sions the lords were once more; invited to con- 
tho roll, but their report merely relu*ar.sed the ; sider 1 he question. Maintaining tb^elr hostile 
previous proceedings, without sngge.sl ing any j attit ude a committee of privilewS eUfemoned 
conclusion. On 23 Feb. ](>70 ICnollys once | Holt and the other JudgesctiJ^'iKKj^lSitiTi their 
more petitioned the lonls to admit him to t heir I recent judgment. Holt decl|iii^;t^^ii^er any 
house, but the pet ition Avas passed over with- j e.vplanat ion, and the matter Owing 

out notice. On 1 1 March 1673—4 Knollys , to accidental circumstaiiQSii/t^f'ij^ylgers of 
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tlie crown arrived at no decision iii 1712 
1 72H, Knollys died in prance in April 1740. 
One Elizabeth Price issued in 1696 a pam- 
phlet entitled f.The ^ue Countess of Ban- 
bury’s Case relating tQ her Marriage rightly 
stated in a Letter to the Earl of Banbury/ 
Loud. 1696, sm. fol. The writer claimed, 
after living with Knollys at London, Paris, 
and Mantua, to have married him at Verona, 
7 April 1692, but Knollys denied her state- 
ment, and was legally married at the time 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Lister of 
Harwell, Leicestershire. The latter was his 
lirst wife, • By his second wife, Mary (d. 
.17()2), daughter of Thomas Woods of St. 
Andrew’s, Ilolborn, ho left a surviving son, 
Charles (1703 -1771), of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford (B..A. 1725, M.A. 1728), who w-’as titidar 
I'hirl of Banbury, and was vicar of Harford, 
Oxfordshire, from 1750 till bis death. The 
vicar's two sons, William (1726-1776) and i 
Thomas Woods Knollys (1727“17l)3), both : 
olllcers in the army, W(iro also siicces.'^ively ; 
titular Earls of Banbury. The latter’.s son, i 

Wrrir,iAM Knollys, called eighth Eaki. 
OK HAltBUltY (176.‘3-18.‘14), took legal ste])3 
to reassert his claim to the earldom, lie 
was appointed ensign of the 3rd foot.-guai'ds 
in 1778^ and lieutenant, with rank of ca])- 
tain, in 1788. lie served throughout the 
campaign in Flander-s in 179.3, and became 
lieutonant^colonel in December of t hat year, 
and in 1796 brevet-colonel. He was with 
tlu* grenadier battalion of guards t hi'oughout 
t he expedition to Holland in 1797. In 1802 
he was promoted major-general, and in 1808 
lieutenahti^neral. In 1818 he became li(ni- 
tenant-govembr of St. John’s, in 1819 gene- 
ral in Hio army, and wa.s later governor of 
Ijimerick. ■ 

In 1806 Ee petitioned the crown for his 
Avrit os . a . peer. ' On 17 Jan. 1808 the at- 
torney-general, Sir V icary 0 ibbs, re])ort ed 
that the resolution of the lords in 1692-3 
was ‘not a' ooncliisive judgment’ against the 
claim, an4 that no attempt had been made 
to reverse the decision of the court of king’s 
bench, but. '^at the legitimacy of the Ni- 
cholas KiidUys,’ the first petitioner, was 
doubtful/T^par five years’ discussion and 
a reco'nsi4©l'^ion of all the former procetxl- 
ings by t^-’’^mmittee of privilcge.s of the 
House of liWds, the lords on 16 March 1813 
resolved t^at the claimant was not entitled 
to the tille'd&'^l'. An ‘ eloquent and for- 
cible’ proti^^),^Uaciating the illegality of 
this decisioti^i?vte drawn up by Lord Erskine, 
and Avas sigpied by ;th.e Dukes of Kent, Glou- 
cester, afii^jassek, and six other peers. Tlie 
general dia^iat iParis of influenza, 20 March 
1834 ii. 200), leaving 


by his wife (a daughter of JEhenezer Black- 
yrell of Jjondon) a son, Sir William Thomas 
Knollys [q, v.} Since the decision of 181^ 
the family have taken no steps to assert their, 
right to the earldom of Han bury. , ; 'i 

[For the life of William, earl of Banbury, see'* 
Dugdale’s Baronage; Speddiug’s Bacon; Osp^ 
diner's Hist, of England ; Nichols’s Progpesses;- 
l)oyle’.s Official Buronago. Much of the earl’s: 
i official correspoiidouco is in Brit, Mus. Addit., 
I M.S8. (cf. index for 18ol -7.')). The fullest ac- 
I count of the peerage case is in Sir H. N. Nicolas’s 
'J'rcatisc on the Law of Adulterine Bastardy 
(I83G), wliich includes the reports of proceedings’ 
in iho Ilonso of Lords from 1661 to 1813. A 
good .snmmai'}' of the liligation appears in (J. E. 
C( o!<ayne]'.s Complete I’ccrage, 1887, i. 229 sq. 
Bnrkc'.s version of the story in Romance of the- 
Peerage ami in Extinct Peerage i.s unsatisfac-, 
toi-y.J S. L. . 

KNOLLYS, SiK WILLIAM THOMAS 
(1797- 1883), gojieral, born on I Aug. 1797, 
Avas eldest sou of Oenernl William Knollys, 
called tugbth I'larl of Hanbnry, and until 
I8l;5 Sir William bold tin* courtesy title of' 
Vi.scount Wallingford [see under Knollys, 
Wii.r.fAM, IOauj. ok Hanhuky, Edu*- 

catcul at JlarroAV and Suudluirst, Knollys 
received his lirst commission in 1813, when 
litth^ more than .sixteen, in the 3rd (now, 
the Scots) guurd.s, and Ava.s almost imme- 
diately despatched Avilli a draft to the Penin- 
.sula. Thence he cros.sed the Bidassoa into' 
Franco with the A’ictoriou.s EnglLsh army, 
and uft<‘r Ihc ])assage of the Adour Avas at- 
tached to the force Avhich inAe.sted Bayonne. 
The lirst, day he joined the headquarters of, 
his bat talion lu? Avas detailed for outpost duty, 
and on being shown the area Avhich he Avas 
to guard by LioiiUmant-colomd (aftorwards 
Field-marshal) Sir Alexander Woodford, he 
found his own stmlrios stationed behind one 
hedgeside of a narrow lano, Avhih; the French, 
I sentrie.s lined the other hedgeside. But 
I Colonel Wofulford explained that he need 
! give himself no concern about this anomaly, 

! for that the pickets of both nafion.s had for 
^ some time held it a point of military honour;: 
I and courtesy neA cr to mole.st otie another sp^ 
long a,s the respective delimitations of groun^-s 
Avero ob.served. Indeed Kuollys was wonili'; 
to dwell on the difficulty experienced 
preventing tins mutual forbearance merging' 
into actual friemlship, leading the oppodingf 
pickets to oxebange presents of wine and’ 
tobacco, and thus allowing undesirable 
telligence to leak out. 

On the occasion of the French sortie ; 
Bayonne, 14 April 1814, Knollys was agaiif 
with the outposts. Heliuduoticedanominouf 
stir in his front, and his suspicions had I^eeiis 
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strengthened by information brought in by a, 
French deserter. lie sent warnings to his 
superiors, but his information was unheeded ; 
tho srirprise wa.s complet-e, and the French 
^]^netf ated 80 far within the English lines that 
ttfte^ tho^ fray Knollys found they had ran- 
'sached his tent. ‘When moat hotly engaged 
in the fiirat onset, and as ho was running along 
the dlteh 'of the ponvllel, he stumbled in tho 
^|irk almost into the arms of two French gre- 
liinediers, who made a clutch ut their prize, 
>;but the lad esca])ed capture. 

On the signing of peace ho returned to 
^England, but directly after the buttle of 
'.Waterloo lie was again sent with a draft to 
join his battalion in Paris, which formed jiart 
of the army of occupation. Tn 18:21 be wa.s 
appointed adjutant, and thence working bis 
way through siiccessiv*' gi-ades he became 
lieutenant-colonel of lii.'< battalion in 1 844, and 


arrivals in ^amp patching tents, and, while 
sharing wifeh.thepi a’ tentf life, to teacli them 
the elementiary.duti^.df apldjers in the held. 
On the death of Oehej?^ B^j^nall Estconrt, 
chief of the staff in the‘i3riw<^'> in June 1 855, 
it was suddenly intimated iOiKttollys that bo 
had been selected to succeed him ; but before 
the date fixed for his embiir^tion the ap- 

f iointment was cancelled, on . the ground of 
lis seniority, which would hay o entailed the 
supersession of many other Crimean generals. 
Kotwithstanding his' disappointment, he re- 
sumed his labours at Aldershot with undi- 
minislied etiergy. Although Eora Hardinge 
was then commander-in-chief, the principal 
moving spirit in the English army, us re- 
ganled the practical training of the troop.s, 
was l*rince Albert, andfrom him Knollys re- 
ceived the most encouraging support against 
the ill-will and obstruction of which Alder- 


regiment ul colonel in 1850. He had had for 
his own adjutant the ])re.sent general, Sir 
Frederick vStephenson, and under their joint 
efforts the regiment was held to be one of 
the best drilled, disciplined, and organised 
in tlie British army. Accordingly, (’olonel 
Knollys was instructe<l to initiate Prince 
Albert, who was titular colonel of the Scots 
fusilier guards, into (he art of snhliering. 
Beginning in 1850 and for sneces.^ive sea- 
sons the prince was in the habit of attend- 
ing battalion and brigade field days in Hyde 
Park at nine o’clock in the morning, dili- 
gently mastering, under Knollys’s iustruci ion, 
the intricacies which characterised the drill 
of forty years back, and afterwards study- 
ing the interior economy of the ivgiment. 
From this period Prince Albert became 
Knollys’s steady siijiporter. In 1854 he was i 
promoted major-general and appointed go- ! 
V6rnor of (luernsey, whence^ in 1855 lie wa.s ' 
despatched on a mission to Paris to investi- 
gate the French system of ‘ intend ance,’ i.e. 
commissariat, transport , iS:c., wliich was .sup- 
posed to have exemplified its superiority to 
our method in the Crimea. 

At the same time (he camp at Aldershot 
—the first conception of which was due, to 
Prince Albert — was in proce.«iS of formation, 
and Lord Hardinge, the comm under- in -chief, 
sntrusted Knollys, at the instance of Prince 
Albert, -with the first conduct of the e.vjieri- 
mentin 1855. The army at the time utterly 
.acked administrative cohesion. It therefore 
iell to Knollys’s lot not only to form his Aider- 
shot staff and to organise the troops into bri- 
i^ades and divisions, but to initiate the di- 
.rerse departments of commis.sariat, transport, 
(tores, and even tho medical and chaplain’s | 
lepartments. He found it necessary to in- ! 
(tract with his own hands some of the first ! 


shot, at that time unpopular with the public, 
was the object. Tho queen and prince consort, 
were frequent residents for days together at 
the Pavilion. Success exceeded expectation. 
Ceneral von Moltke was one. of the foreign 
[visitors to the camp, and on the rare oeca- 
! sions ndien ho broke his habitual silence, he 
j evinced his surprise and approval at the pro- 
gT('ss made by British troops. WhegICnollys’s 
commaml came to an end in 1860, he bad 
e.s1ablishod Aldershot on a baris of efficient 
organisation, which in its main lines has con- 
tinued up to the present day., 

Tn 1861 ho accepted, at the instance of tho 
prince consort, tho post of president td' the 
council of military education. In; 1862 he 
was selected by tlio queen aa trSasurer and 
comptroller of tho household of the Prince 
of Wah^.s, Avhi) had recently on bis 

twenty-first year. For fifteen /j^ars, 1802- 
1877, he performed the resj^ririble and la- 
i liorions duties attached to this^cptifidential 
I position, frequently accompai^iibiigthe prince, 

! especially during the earli.er, .peri;^, in his 
; trav els abroad and in his yisiti itd foreign 
! courts. T’ho honorary distin^otions' of LI..!). 

I and D.O.L. bad been confei^p^titt him by 
i the universities of Oxford and .M^kridge in 
186.3 and 1864. Tn 1867 lie ji^iw-ipreated a 
K.C.B., and in 1871 he was member 

of tho privy council. In 1871^^ had once 
more a .short interlude of..«in!^nry duty, 
having been appointed, in doiy^Btion with 
Sir Hope Grant, umpire ihd^uf.lduring the 
well-known Salisbur;y In 1877 

lie resigned his position'.!]!' thfr.-l^haehold of 
tho Prince of Wales, ani^, fkat of 

gentleman usher Of th©- ■ At the 
same time he was nomlnajii!^']^.^© honorary 
post of groom of the prince. Tn 

j 883 Knollys was colonelcy 
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of tfie Scots guaTds^^^e reglmcWfc Which 
lie had begun his soldict's lira nearly seventy 
A'oars pre\doiWlyp SurviT^d this 

honour thiw ijami' iJe med on 28 .Tune 
1H8;T at Black K^’s Hou$e, Westminster 
1*11 luce, in his eighty-sixth year, and was car- 
ried to his ff^Vd in Highgate cemetery by 
Sergeants of his bld regiment, Knollys mar- 
ried in 1830 Elisabeth, daughter of Sir John 
St. Aubyh, and by her he left a numerous 
family oF sOhS a,nd daughters. 

KnollyS pul>lished ‘ Some Remarks on the 
Olaim to the Barldom of Banbury,’ London, 
1 8.‘5o, 8v6, and *A Journal of the Russian ( tam- 
]iaign of 1812, translated from the French ’ 
of the Due de Fezensac, JiOndon, 1852, 8vo. 

[Pi’ivate inforniation, personal knowl0<]gc, and 
family reooi^.J II. K. 

KNOTTr EDWARD (1582-1(150), jesiiit, 
whose real natae was Mattihow Wiisoit, 
was born at Catchburn, a township in the 
parish of Morpeth, Northumberland, in 1582. 
After studying humanities in the college of 
th(> lOngllsn iesuits at St. Omcr, he was on 
10 Oct. 160^ admitted an alumnus of (lie 
Kiiglish College at Rome, under the assumed 
name of ' Edward Knott, which he retained 
through, life. He was ordained priest on 
27 March .10(36. He entered the Society of 
•Tesus bif Oct. the Same year, and upon the 
expiratioUj of his novit iate in 1608 he was 
appointed penitentiary in Rome. For some 
time he was prefect of studies in tho English 
( ’ollcge. , He was rai.sed to the rank of a pro- 
fessed father of the Society of Jesus on 
30 Sept. .1618; .. 

Durinig.ldSjS he was a missioner in the 
Snffolk';,^0B^ofc. He was apprehended in 
1020, fii^,y\rWl^:Cbmmitted to the Clink j)rison 
ill SohtliWfl^a.^ but at the instance of tho 
()ueen’hjS':W^^ ^®^3d and banished in Fe- 
bruary \llx 1033 he served in the 

TvondorttuiaWi^) *^^^8 vice-provincial to 
Father Blount, the provincial. In 

1(536 the same district, vice-pro- 

A’incial toj^thbr jlcniy More, whom ho suc- 
ceeded, as.pth'^lhcial of the English province 
in 1046; capacity he assisted at the 

eighth gaiisg^vbSbflgregation of the Society of 
Jesus, he|S^^'I$pvjwlabor 1046, when Vincent 
Cara fa seventh general of the 

order in 0^^ Father Mutius Vitcl- 

leschi.. he returned to the 

English ffi^sSoB/ aiid thenceforward resided 
for the in London. He was re- 

ai>pointed j^w^ial.on 23 March 1052-3, in 
succc.ssion^;)^ther Francis Foster. He died 
in Londctii£(Wji.i4 Jan. (O.S.) 1655-6, and was 
buried tbSM^i^y in St. Pancras Church. 
Ills relig4^'J^^^ (U)d intellectual vigour 


were both remarkable (cf. Folby, Hecordu, 
V. 632 5 Oliver, Jesuit CW/ecf«»w, p. 128). 

His works are : 1. ‘ A Modest Briefe Dis^ 
cussion of some points taught by M. I)oc* 
tour [Matthew] Kellison [q. v.], in his 
tise of the Ecclesiasticall Hierarchy,’ Roueh|' 
16J30, 8vo. It appeared in Latin, Autwo^] 
1631, J2mo. This work, which relaWs to 
the disputes between the .secular and regular 
clergy, was jiublished underthe pseudoiwn of 
Nicholas Smith, and was composed by Kiiott 
in the Clink prison. Anot her reply to KellisOn 
was published by Father .John Floyd [q. V.]j 
and both these works were censured by the 
archbishop of Paris 30 Jan. 1631, and by 
tho Sorboniie 15 Feb. 1631. Father Charles 
Plowden belitn ed tho two books to be ‘ very 
deserving of censure, in the sense in which thq 
l^arisiaii doctors supposed them to have been 
delivered’ {Itemarks on Panzani, p, 247).^ 
Knott was attacked by an anonymous writer 
in a work entitled ‘A Reply to M. Nicholas 
Smith, his Discussion of some pointes of M:^- 
Doetour Kellison his Treatise of the Hier*! 
archie. By a Divine,’ Douay, 1 630, 8vo. A. Bf, 
justified Knott in ‘A Defence of N. Smith 
against a Rej>ly to hisl)i8CU.ssion,’i&c., 103(X'. 
8v'0. On 9 May 1631 Pope U rhan VIII issueit 
the brief ‘ Britannia,’ in which he lamented.' 
the divisions sown among the English cathor 
lies, and commanded them to cease. But the' 
controversy continued until the issue of 
Urban Vl’ll’s brief dated 19 March 1633:. 
2. ‘ Charity Mistaken, with the want wherepf 
Catholickcs are unjustly charged, for aiEnn- 
ing as they do with grief, that Protestancy 
unrepentetl dest roytis Salvat ion ’ |Xondonj^ 
1630, 16mo. Thiswns answered by I)r. Chris-! 
topher Potter, provost of (Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and afterwards dean of Worcester, 
in his ‘ Want of Charity justly charged,’ 
Oxford, 1 6533, 8vo; 2nd edit. 16.34. 53. ‘Mercy, 
and Truth, or Charity maintayned by Catho-, 
lykes,’ a reply to Potter [St. Omer], 1634, 4tQ.; 
William Chillingvvorth subseijuently repli^; 
to the first ])art of this work in ‘ The Religiobi 
of Protestants,’ 16538. 4. ‘A Direction to blv 

ob-served by N. N. [William ChilUugworthJ 
if bee meane to proceedo in answering 
booke entitled “ Alercy and Truth,” ’ LondO^ 
16516, 8vo. Knott, who had heard of 01ul2 
lingworth’s intention to reply to ‘ M^r6y,i8^i| 
Truth,’ here sought to put his adversary, d)^ 
of court by accusing him of S6ciniauii!^.| 

5. ‘Christianity Maintained; or, A DiseoV’*^' 
of sundry Doctrines tending to the- O' 
thro we of Christian Religion : Contaynedi 
the An.swere to a Booke entituled, “Mi 
and Truth”’ [St. Omer], 1638, 4to Q& . 
The dedication to Charles I is signed L . 

6. * Infidelity Unmasked, or the Confutai^^j 
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Cliillingvvortli’s “ IMigion of Protestants,” ' tHepressatranslatioiiofOhrysostom’s'Com-. 
Ghent, 1652, 4to. In Oaille’s ‘ Apologie for mentary on St. Paul’^ l2pi|itle to th6 Gala- 
the Reformed Clairclies,’ Cambridge, 1653, tiaus,’ which was never printed ii. IW). 

, is ‘ The Judgement of an University-man He died in December 1773^;^ ^^ 

["Thomas Smith] concerning Mr. Knot’s last A pedigree kindly cemmidhicated by the 
book against Mr. Chill ingworth,’ described by Rev. T. W. Oponshaw bf Bri^ol describes 
Knott himself as a ‘ w'itty, erudite, and solid Knowler as marrying Mary Dalton in 1749. 
Avork,’ 7. ‘ Ih'otostancy Condemned by the Nichols, (| noting the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 
^ expresse verdict and sentence of Protestants’ (Ixxv. 90), describes Mrs. -Knowler as the 
j^^non.), Douay, 1 054, 4to. 6. ‘ Monita utilis- daughter of Mr, Presgrove, surgeon in West- 
i^sima pro palribns -Missionis Anglicaiiie.' minster, and states that she died in 1805 (ib. 
f Never printed. A'iii. 101 ), This may have been asecond wife. 


Brit, Suppl. ; Biroli’s Life of Cliilling- 
{^orth ; Do Backer’s Bihl. dc la Coinpagnio do 
V. j6s«s; Dos Maizcau-x’s Life of Cliillinirworth ; 
■^Dodd’s Clnuvh Hist. iii. 106; Foley's llecorda, 
;;V. 629, vi. 225, vii. 850; ITiilkell ami Laing's 
if Diet, of Auonyiriou.s i.it.. iii. 20 tO; Lowndes’s 
^ Bibl. Man. (Buh’i), p. 1286 ; Ort hoilox .Tmirnal, 
V. 147; Panzaiii’s iMenioir.s, p. 124; .Soulliwell’s 
:-Bibl. Scripforuin 8oe. .Jesu, j>. 185; Wood’s i 
• Athena) 0.\OD, (niis.s), iii,-01,02, 181. 90o.] i 

T. C. j 

, : KNOWLER, AVILLIAM (I0t>9-177.'l), i 
divine, third son of t4ill)ort Knowler, gent ., 
of Stroud House, at Herne in Kent, wa.s 
baptised on 9 May It *99 (Nichols, Litorary 
. Anecdofpsi, ii. 129). lie was educated at St. 
John’s College, Canibi’idge, graduatt'd D.A. 
in 1720, M. A. in 1724, and LL.D. in 1728. 
-On leaving (himbridge, Knowler beeanie 
chaplain to Thomas Watson Wentworth, 

■ then Lord Malton, A\ ho Avas in 1740 crttatetl 
Marqni.s of R-tckingbam. Lord Malton had 

■ inherited thepfipiu’s of bis gre, at -grand futlier, 
Thomas Went wort li, earl of Strafford [q. a'.], 

. and charged hi.s chajdain with tlio task of pnb- 
i lishing a selection from t hem. Tliis appeared 
' in 173!) under tlie I itle of ‘ The F.arl of Straf- 
ford’s 1 jCtters and 1 )espatches,’ Jjondon, 2 vols. 
folio. They Avere seleetod, .says Kirowler, in 
the dedication he addressed to his ]>ati’ou, by 
Xiord Malton himself, and publislied accord- 
ing to his instructions, in order to A'indicate 
Strafford’s memory from ‘ the aspersions of 
acting upon arbit rary principles, and being a 
friend to the Roman catholics.’ It is pos- 
sible that the editor derived some assistance 
from, an ‘ Essay on Epi.stolary Writings Avith 
'respect to the Grand Collection of Thomas, 
Earl of Strafford,’ which William Oldys had 
written in 1729, and dedicated to I*ord Mal- 
ton (Thoms, AfemeeV of William Oldyp, 1862, j 
p. viii ; Bolton Cohnev, Curiodties of Lite- \ 
rature Illustrated, p. 113). Knowler was i 
presented by bis patron, first to the living of j 
Irthlingborough, or ArtleburroAV, betAveen j 
Wellingborough and Iligham Ferrers, and 
afterwards to the living of Boddington, j 
both in Northamptonshire (NiciiOL.s, IJt. , 
■AtuicdoteSf ii. 125)). In 1760 he prepared for ; 


i A letter from Knowler to the Rev. .Toliti 
I Lewis is printed by Nichols in ‘ Illustrations 
I of LitiTaturo.’ iv. 427; others relating to the 
i publication of the ‘ Strafford Papers ’ will bo 
I published in the next volume of the ‘ Camden 
Miscellany,’ from manuscripts of Knowler’s 
in the possession of the author of this article. 

[Aatborifcios cited.] 0. IL F- 

KNOWLES. [See also Knollxs.] 

KNOWLES, SiK CHARLES (rf. 1777), 
admiral, reputed son of Charles Knolly.s, 
t itular fourth earl of Danbury [see under 
KpLLvs, William, Eakl op jflANBORv], i.s 
said to liaA'e been born about 1697, but the 
coil r.se of bis service in the navy points rat her 
to a (late not earlier than 1704. lie entered . 
tlie navy in Mai’cli 1718 on board Hie Buck- 
ingbani Avith Captain Charles Strickland, 
Aviioin ill April be followed to the Lennox, 
Avitli the rating of captain’s servant, and so 
continued till December 1720. During the 
greater part of this time the Lennox Avas in 
the MediteiTanean under the orders of Sir 
i George Byng, afterwards Viscount Torring- 
: t'”* [fl- appears from KnoAvles’s 

; oAvn papers that in the battle off. Capo Pas- 
; .saro be was serving actually on board the 
Jlardeur, Byng’s flagship, but of this there 
is no note in the licnnox’s pay-book,. on which 
he Avas borne for the whole time. [- ' Ke was’ 
j afterwards, fron June 1721 t-p June 1726, in 
the Lyme frigate with Lord’^ete^l^auclerk, 
and during the first eighteen inpntlis of this 
period Avith the rating of captaitt*s,, servant. 

For the rest of the time he ‘able 

seaman.’ During the five yeam'pfjltilio Lyme’s 
commission she was statlohetiiin'Tlie Medi- 
terranean, and it has been .e^jto,osed that 
Knowles spent much of . this tiria© in being 
educated on shore. It is. in. 

bis riper years he not only s^|ce,Erencli as 
a Frenchman, but that his;, flj^^ents in 
mathematics and mochanies.^S^^T^^y in 

advance of what was theh.jtMltti|[:ih'thenavy. 
After paying off from theLy^ 
served in the Winchestargu;^iQa|f|l)^at Ports-#^ 
mouth ; in the Torbay^i^i^^^ji^^he flag of 
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Sir Charles Wq^r*; in thi^ Kinsale, again 
wltli Lord Vere ^aviclerk ; in the Fevers- 
hain and in the till on 80 May 1780 
lie Avas promoted to be lieutenant of the Trial. 
In the following March he Avas moved to 
the Tdon, flagship of Rear-admiral Charles 
Stewart [q. v.] in the West Indies. 

In 1 782 he .was promoted to be commander 
of tlie Southampton, a 40-gun ship, but ap- 
' pniA'ntlyfoir i*ank only, os he did not take post 
till 4 Feb. 1786-7, when ho was appointed to 
the Diamond. In her ho went out to the West 
Indies in 1.789,. and joined Vice-admiral Ed- 
Avard Vernon (1684—1707) [q. v.j at Porto 
Bello. The place had already been taki'ii, but 
he Avna ordered to take charge of the <les( rue- 


the expedition a secret j the Spaniards had 
two months’ warning for theii’ preparal^’bns ; . 
and the Dutch, though allies or the English^, 
supplied them Avith powder. The result was.),' 
that AA'hen the squadron attacked La Quay?^7 
on 18 Feb. 1742-8 it Avas beaten off with-': 
very heaA’y loss, and Avhen, having refitted at 
Cura^oa, it attacked Porto Cabello on 16 April t 
and again on tho 21lh, it had no better:,; 
8ncce.s.s, On 28 April a council of war de-« 
cided that ' the squadron A\'aa no longer in a. 
condition to attempt any enterprise against 
the enemy,’ and Knowles, sending tho ships^ 
and troojis to thiar respective stations, re- ■ 
turned to .lamoica. 

lie was then appointed an ‘established 


tion of tire fortsy which proved to be a Avork | commodore, or as it is now called a first 

of some difficulty. Still in command of tho ' - ’ - ' * - — " ‘ 

Diamond, Knowles was sent in t he folloAA'ing 
March to examine the apju'oach to Chagres, 
andhadthe immediate command of tho bombs 
and fireships ini' the attack on the town, 

22 March; on its surrender he was ajipointeil 
governor of the castle pending the destruel ion 
of the defences. I’he Avork AA'as completed by 
the 28th, when the squadron witlulrow. To- ^ 
wards the end of the year he returned to Eng- goA'ernor of Loiiisboiirg, wliich had been cap. 
land and was appointed to the Weymouth of : tured from tho Krtmch a. I’oav months before 
60guna,one of thefleetwhich went out to the I [.see W.arkkn, Sik Pkti:u’|. There ho re- 
West Indies with Sir Chaloner Ogle [q. v.J . mainod for upwards of two years, repairing) 
In the Weymouth, KnoAvles took ])art in and rtau'Aving tho defences of tho fortress., 
the expedition against Cartagena in March- ; In tlio largo promo' ion of 15 .Inly 1747 he 
Ajiril 1741, and acted throughout ns tlm sur- j was made rear-admiral of tho Avhite, and. at 


class commodore, Avith his broad pennant in 
the Snperlie and aftei'Avards in the Severn, 
and cont inued during 1748-4-5 a.s second in 
command on thf! .lamaica and West Indiani 
station under Ogle, 'IVivviirds tlie end of 
1715 ho returned to England, and after a 
short time, in tho Doaa’iis, «.s second in com^ 
mnnd under Vic(*-admirul William Martiif 
V.], lio AAus, early in 1710, sent out as 


voyor and engineer of the fleet, e.vamiuing J the same time Avas appointed commander- 
tlie approaches to the several points of at- 
tack, cutting the boom across the Boca (.'hi(;a, 
taking possession of the Castillo (Irande, and 
destroying. the captured works before the lleet 
left. ;,:Xv . . 

The pftmphlet. ^ An Account of the Ex- 


S edition i;tO (larthagena, Avith Explanatory 
fotes and Observations’ (8 a'o, 1748), which, 
Avritten in' a: very bitter tone against the 
arniy, Vi^^.,’ljap;ch spoken of at the time and 
ran throt^^ several editions, wa.s generally 
attributes. tS ; Knowles. The preface to tho 
‘ Original i|*aj>ers relating to the Expedition 
to Carfcb(igena ’ (8vo, 1744), published Avith 
Vernon’f Isanetidn, -describes the author of 
the paixiplildt .as ^ ail officer of approA'ed 
abilities jafid .resolution, Avho did not depend 
on liearw^iapid undfertftiu reports, but w'us 
himself of most of the trans- 
actions has given an account of.’ 

After jrabilfailure at Cartagena, Knowles 
was 'the Lichfield, and in tho 

course the Suffolk of 70 guns. 

In her l^^^^'^iipded a squadron, sent by 
Sir ChaldS^.'^la in the beginning of 1748 
to act sj^mi^l^Bpanish settlements on the 
-^iha were taken to keep 


iu-cliief at .Jamaica. 

In February 1747-8, with liLs flag onboard, 
the CoruAvall, be look the .squadron along 
the south coast of (hiba, and after capturing, 
Port Louis on 8 March arrived off Santiago 
on 5 April, An attack Avas immediately at- 
tempted, but Captain Dent in the Plymouth,: 
who led in, found the pas-sage blocked by a 
boom, Avhich he. judged too .strong to be; 
forced, lie turned back, and the ships fol-.: 
loAving did the .same. A second attempt'; 
AA'RS considered imadvi-sable. KnoAvles waS-^ 
much annoyed by the failure. Dent, AvHo as^ 
senior oflicer had been for a short time com*:^ 
mander-in-chief before Knowles’s arrival^l 
was not, perhaps, inclined to undertake au.^ 4 : 
extraordinary service, the credit of which, 
successful, would be placed to the accoiiu^^ 
of the newly arrived admiral. Knowlt«| 
doubtless belieA'cd thi.s to be the case, andi^ 
sent Dent home to be ti'ied on^ a charge q:j^^ 
not having done his utmost. Nearly a yeat^l 
later the court-martial took place and reliqv^l 
Dent of all blame, ■ 

Meanwhile KnoAvles, having refitted^^l^ 
ships at Jamaica, took them for a croUe. 
llaA'ana in hopes of intercepting the .Spanisf^ 
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plate fleet. On 30 Sopt. he was joined by. 
Captain Charles Holmes [q. v.] in the Len- 
nox, with the news that he had been chased 
the day before by a squadron of seven 
Spanish ships. These came in sight the ne.^t 
;\jnorning (1 Oct.) in the southern quarter. 

^ When first seen, the Spaniards were strag- 
gling in two divisions, lly closing wit h them 
; at once, and before they could get into com- 
order, Knowles thought that he would 
losing the weathor-gugo, without Avdiicli 
l^^ccording to the Fighting Instructions — 
>^^no. attack would be possible. He accord- 
l^hgly spent .some time in working to wind- 
fVnrd, and when at last lie steered for tlu? 
fienemy, the unequal .sailing of his .sbij)s dis- 
f' ordered his line, and roiidei’ed the attack iji- 
effective. Tin? leading ships, too, misiuKler- 
stood or disobeyed the signal to engage more 
closely, and took little part in the act ion. The 
.Ijrtint of it fell on t he Straflord, commanded by 
' Captain David Hrodie [q- v. J, and on K uowles’s ! 
i flagship, the Cornwall, wliicli, owing to the j 
•"disordered state of the line, was singly op- ■' 
Vpi’>sed to three of tin; enemy’.s .ships, and stis- ! 

tained severe damage. She did, however, | 
:.beat the Africa, the enemy’s flag.ship, out | 
of the line; the Conquistador struck to the 
Strafford, and the Canterbury, which had 
'{been delayed by the bad sailing of the War- 
/wick, coming up, the Spaniards took to 
rflight. It was then just. dark. Knowles 
made the signal for a general chase; but the 
Cornwall had lost her main topmast and was 
I disabled, and us the Conquistador just then 
• rehoisted her flag and endeavoured to e.sca])e, 
.Knowles eonteiitcd himsedf with compelling 
' her to strike again and with taking posses- 
of lier. In the pursuit tlie Africii was 
on shoifj by the Straflord and the 
{ Canterbury, and was aft erward.s burnt. The 
'other Spanish ships escaped. 

In ■writing of the engagement to An.son, 
fKnowles .spoke of the ‘ l)ashfulne.ss —to give 
: it no harsher term,’ of some of the captain.s ; 
'and ho publicly animadverted mi the conduct 
of Captain Powlett of the Tilbury, the leading 
.ehipi Po'wlett applied for a court-martial, 
.{which was granted ; but ho was afterwards 
Tallowed to withdraw his applical ion. When, 
^'however, it Avas openly said on board the . 
’/CornwaU, the Strafford, and the Canterbury ■ 
^tliat the captains of the other four ships hud j 
been ‘shy,’ they retaliated by officially accus- 
ing tho admiral of having given ‘great advan- 
tage to the enemy by engaging in a straggling 
dine and late in the day, when ho might have 
{attacked much earlier; ’ of having ‘kept his 
^mnjpsty’s flag out of action ; ’ and of having 
' transmitteda false and injurioas account ’ to 
the admiralty. A court-martial on Knowles 


was accordingly pfdcrt$d> and sat at Deptford 
in December 1740. Oaptlonlnncs of the War- 
wick acted aaprosephtQi;,:;^' the name of the 
four captains. The exclusively on 

points of seamanship and taOtics, was neees- 
sar i ly extremely technic^. The dour t decided 
tJiat ItnoAvles was in faj^t in taking his fleet 
into action in suchastTagglihg line, and a].so 
in not going on board another ship and lead- 
ing t he chase in person. He WM whtenced to 
be reprimanded. The four captain.ii who hud 
acted as prosecutors were then put on llicir 
trial. Holmes of the Lennox Was hbnoaruhl y 
I acquitted ; but Powlett and Toll, who had 
I commanded tho two leading ships, weri; re- 
primanded, and Innes was suspended for 
three months. Many duels followed. After 
tho I rials Knowles, who received four chul- 
leii<res, interchanged .shot^ with Holmes on 
24 J’Vb. A meet ing took place between Innes 
and Clarke, tluj captain of tbq, Canterbury, 
the principal wit ness against him, on 12 March 
174S) 50, and Innes Avas mortally wounded. 
S*?A'(*ral more dueLs were pending, when the 
king not only forbade them, but ofdered the 
challengers into custody ( ilfaw. xx. 22, 
137). ^ - 

In 1752 IvnoAvlos was appointed governor 
of .lamaica, and held the offioo, for mairly 
four years. lie oftbnded the residents by in- 
sisting on the supremo jurisdiction of the 
English parliament, and by moving the .seat 
j of government to Kingston, thus causing a 
} de])rcciution of property in Spanish ToAvn. 
j A petition for his removal, signed by nine- 
I te<in merabmvsof the assembl;^, was presented 
' to the king, and charges of ‘ illegal, cruel, 
and arbitrary acts’ were laid before l^he 
House of Commons. AftOr exaipiiiation by 
a committee of the whole. hou», the action 
of the a.ssembly of .TamaiOb was Condemned 
a.s ‘ dcrogatoiy to the rights of tjMTpTOwn and 
people of Great Britain,’ and ICho^l'es’s con- 
•liiet, by implication, fully But 

Knowle.s had already returncdTStib'England 
j and re.signod the governorship, d^^tiary 1750. 

I On 4 Feb. 1755 he had been ^pifjiiiiaoted to 
I bo vice-admiral, and in 1767, flag in 

j tlu; Kept line, was second in cbni|!|)^d under 
I Sir Edward (afterwards LcH|d5:JP^ih[q. v.] 
in the abortive expedltjqn Koche^ 

fort. On the return of th;e:i6^(^{]^1|tmic indig- 
nation ran very high, aiid for the 

most part levelled against. th< )!^ ^ermneiit * 
and Sir John Mordunot (lfl0f»7j|Pp^)!.[q. v.], 
KnoAvles was also bitterl^.fbl^^ilQa^ed. He 
publi.sbed u pamphlet Conduct 

of Admiral KnoAvles on thO{ll|ii^^kpe<litiou 
set. in a true light ; ’ but. tln|!i.xi|}ei^; With scant 
favour, and a notice of Critical 

lieview ’ (May 1766, 
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what was then con$i(i0red deceit/ ^at the 
editor, Tobias Smpilett Tq* v.l, Was tried foi 
libel, sentence^. to 

three months^' ite^rr^iimeiit in the King^’s 
JJeiich. Nevertheless, Knowles’s share jn 
t he iniscarriage^-atid still more his champion- 
ship of Mordaunt,; offended the government. 
He was superseded from his command in t he 
grand fleet, and though he Imd his Hag Hying 
fo r some time longer in the Royal Anne, g uard- 
ship at Portsmouth, he had no further active 
service in the English navy. 

On 3 Dec^ 1700 he was promoted to .the 
rank of admiral; on 31 Oct. 17t)5 he w'as 
created a b&roqet; and on 0 Nov. ITtio w’as 
nominated rear-admiral of Oreat llritain. 
’I'liis olhee he resigned in October 1770 on 
accepting a ,ie»mmand in the Russian na\ y. 
Russia was at that time at w'ar Avith Turkey 
Lsee EtPUIKSTON, Joun], but Kuowhis’s sin-- ; 
vice seems to have been entirely admiuisi ra- j 
live, and: to have kept him at St. Pctcrsl)nrg j 
or (lie ncighbonrbood. On the conclusion ol' i 
peace in 1774 he returned to England, and 
in 1776 published a translation of ‘ Abstract 
on the Mechanism of the Motions of Floating 
Rudies,’ by'M. de la Crui.v; in Ihe prefatory 
iiotico he. said that he had verilied tlie 
author’s principles by a number of experi- 
ments, and had also fouml them ‘ answer 
pei'fectly. well when put into pracl ice in 
.scAHwal line-of-battle ships and frigat(!s that 
1 built Whilst I was in Russia.’ lie died in 
Rulstrode Street, Loudon, on 0 Rec. 1777, 
and was. buried at Guildford in Surrey. 

Few hayal officers of high rank have been 
the subject of- more contention or of more 
contradictory, estimates than Knowles. He 
was beyond question a man that made many 
and bitter.! pnemies, and when in comumnd 
was ncitiier iovbd nor feared, though he may 
have bei^ j^ted. On the one hand, he has 
been deSicahed as vain, foolish, gras]>ing — 
oven dishoiiiSsVr^tyrannical, ‘ a man of spirit- 
less and;lu|^ive tuind, cautious of incurring 
censuret''b^;^incaim.bl6 of acquiring fame.’ 
On the o^^|',^Gharnock, who in this may bo 
sup]»osed'!TO n^Wiseht tne traditions ho had 
received. |^i^(ifj(5jiptain Locker, ‘believes him 
to havo.hpj^ j^'J|ttan of spirit, ability, and in- 
tegrity have, thought too highly of 

his own in regard to the two first, and 
to havo= conciliating and com- 
placent ahsolutol y neces- 

sary to '^|i|g^ij(.,.^yen .t^ last* agreeable and 
acceptabii^:$'ijf;'>v • - 

married: first, in 1740, 
to Mar^A^ll^^^ghterof John Alley ne, and 
sister >^i®yii®> created a baronet 

in 1 700 j March 1741-2, leaving 

one was lost in command 


of the Peregrine sloop in 1702. . Secondly, at 
Aix-la-Chapello in J uly 1760, to M.aria Mag-^ 
dolena Theresa, daughter of Comte de Bougct/ 
by whom he hod, besides a daughter, a 8d»«s 
Charles Henry, who is sejjarately noticpdrl 
A portrait by T. Hudson has beoli engra’V^,:| 

[Charnock’s Biog, Nav. iv. 345 ; Naval CluW*^' 
niclu, i, 89, ii. 2 .^ 16 , xvi. 415; coramissioWand^ 
v^arrant hooks, ofiiuial letters, minutes of courts*"! 
martial and other doeunicnts in the Public ?' 
Itocord Ollice; information frotn Bear-admiral 
j Sir Charles G. F. Knowles. The minutes of tin! 

I eourt-Jimrlial on Knowles, December 1740, wer« 
printed ; so also w’os tJie dol’ouce of Captain Dent 
at his trial in Alareh 1749. Knowles’s correspond- 
ence wdth Anson is in Add. MS. 15956, if. 119-74, 
Besides the painplih ts noted in the text, there 
are many others relating to difforeii I passages in 
Knowlo.s’s c.ireor. Among these may be noted; 
.loumal of the Expedition toLaOuiraandPorto 
Cavallos in the West Judies, under the comraaud 
of Coininodoro Knowles . . . 1744, 8vo; Rela- 
cion do Ja glorio&a y singular victoria que ban 
consegiiido la.s annas do iS. AI. Catolica contra 
uua oscnailra Britanica que iuvudio el dia 2 de 
Marzo do 1 743 la plaza do la Guaira, comandada 

. por Don Carlos Wxiolos (reprinted Cara- 
cas, 1858, 8vo. A manuscript note in the . copy 
in tlio British Mnsemn says that the originaljl' 
which boiirs iieil her place nor date, but probably 
Cadiz, is extremely rare); Authontick Papersp 
concerning a lato Remarkable Transaction, i74tf;' 
a curious corrcspomhuice botwoon Knowlos and 
tho l>ank of England roapecting a large quan^ 
tity of silver ho brought liomo in the Diamondj:^ 
The Jamaica Association Develop’d, 1 75/>. There 
are also some ]>aniphluts about the case of Captaia 
j John Crookshiinks [cj. v.j, and many relating to 
I the Kochefort expediiion. See also BeatisonV 
j Naval and Military Memoirs, vula. i. and ii.J- . . 

I J. K. D; ..f"/ 

KNOWLES, Siii CHARLES HENRY 
(1754-1831), admiral, only surviving son of; 
Admiral Sir Cliarles Knowles [q. VvJ, woh; 
born ill Jamaica 24 Aug. 1754. He entered-^ 
tho navy in 1708 onboard the Venus Wit , ,, 
Captain the lion. Samuel Harrington [q. v.Jy- 
and was afterwards in the Seaford with Caji-i: 

I tain Alacbi'ide. Three? years later ho was agai|ii|i 
with Macbride in the Soiitliainpton on the^^ 
home station, and from 1773 to 1776 iu the^ 
flagship ill the West Indies with Sir GeorgoV 
Rodney and Rear-admiral Gayton. Gaytojl^j 
promoted him, 28 May 1776,tobelieuten$,tti| 
of tho Horeas. In August the Boreas ‘vvaM 
sent to New York, and in tho followi 
January Knowles went home in the Asia 
order to be with his father, whose 
was failing* In June he again Avont but :t 
North America, and was appointed by Lbi^„ 
Howe to the Chatham, but on the news b^| 
his father’s death, 9 Dep. 1777, and 
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fiuccesMon to the baronetcy, be returned to 
England to arrange his private affairs. After- 
-wards he went out to join Barrington in the 
. Wost Indies j was appointe<l to the Ceres, 
and in her w^as present in the action in tho 
CCul-de-Sac of St. Lucia, 15 Bee. 1778. A 
lew days later the Ceres was capt ured by 
■ the- French squadron, and Knowles being 
shortly afterwards exchanged was appointed 
by Barrington to his own flagship, the Prince 
pi.Wales, in which he took ])art in 1 lie action 
off Grenada on (> .Inly 1779, wJien he was 
slightly woiiiuled. lie returned to England 
with Barrington, and in the following l)<>- 
cember went as a volunteer in tlie .Sandwich 
with Sir George Jlodney, wdio ])rotnoted him 
nt Gibraltar to the command of the iNliiiopca 
sloop, 20 Jan. 1780, and a week later, 2 Feb. 
3780, to be captain of the Pore»i]>ine. 

For tho next two years Knowles continued 
in the Mediterranean , somet i tues at ( i ibraltar, 
more commonly at Minorca, convoying or 
sending vessels loaded Avith provisions, or 
engaging French or Spanish ]»riva(e(‘rs or 
cruisers. He returned to England in the 
spring of 1782, and, being ordered to resume 
the command of the Porcupine at Gibraltar, 
took a passage on board the Britannia with 
Admiral Barrington in the grand fleist under 
Howe. He Ava.s then apjioiiittKl to command 
the San Miguel, a Spanish line-ol-hattlc 
ship, which was blown ashore and captured, 
and on the depai’t uro of Captain (hirtis [sec 
Curtis, SiK llomntj remained at Gibraltar! 
as senior oflicer until the peace. In 179.’{— 1 
Knowles commanded the J )a-'daliis frigate on j 
the const of North Am(‘rica, and after his 
Sret.urn to England eomraandedthe I'klgar of 
74 guns in the North Sea. ToAvards the end 
bf 1795 he aa'us upjiointed to tho Goliath of 
74 guns ; in her he joined the Mediterranean 
fleet in the summer of 179(5, and took ])art 
in the battle of Cape St. ^ ineent on 1 J. Feb. 
1797, for Avhich, with the other captains, he 
receiA'ed the thanks of parliament and the 
gold medal. On tho return of tho fleet to 
Lisbon he Avasappointed to the Britannia of 
100 guns, hut his ill-hcalth comj)elled him (o 
resign the command and return to England. 
He had no further service, though promoted 
in duo course to he rear-adn)iral 14 Feb. 
1799, vice-admiral 23 April 1804, and ad- 
miral 31 July 1810. On the accession of 
George IV he aa-us nominated an extra G.C.B. ' 
He died 28 Noa'. 1831, and Ava.s succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his son Sir Francis Charles 
[1803‘-l892),Avhose son Charles George Frede- 
rick is the present baronet. 

KnoAvles Avaa tho author of numerous pam- 
phlets on technical subjects (see also Jirifish 
Museum Catalogue). 


A'V* • /i, ♦. ; 

' [Kulfo’s Nav. BipgJ li. 227; Marshall’s Koyal 
Nav. Biog. i. 113; Burke’s Peerage and Ban.- 
notagti.] .. . ' - ^ ■ J. K. L. 

KNOWLES, GlliBEBT ■ Cfi. 1723), 
botanist and poet, bom in 1674> is known only 
for his ‘ Materia Medica Botanica * (London, 
1 723, 4to). This work is dedicated to Hr. 
Richard Mead [q. v.], and consists of 7355 
Latin hexameters. Four hundred plants of 
the materia medica are described and their 
uses in medicine explained. Various episodes, 
some of Avhich may yet bo read with pleasure, 
are interAvoA'en with the subject for the sake 
of ornumimt, Knowles alludes to his verses 
as being writtcji ‘ rudi Minerva,’ and evi- 
dently was a close student both of Virgil’s 
style and matter. 

A port rait eiigraAmd in mezzotint by .Tolin 
Faber from a painting by T., Murray, sub- 
scribed ‘ Mr. Gilbert KnoAvles, tetatis 49, 
anno 1723,’ is prefixed to the volume. 

[Knowles’s book in Brit. Mus. ; .Nichols’s Lit. 
Illnstration.s, viii. 442-3 ; Pulteuey’s Sketches of 
the Progress of Botany, i. 283.] M. G, W. 

KNOWLES, HERBERT (1798-1817), 
poet, Avas horn nt Gomersal, near Lood.s, in 
1798, IJis parentage i.s said to have been 
A'ery humble, but it i.s. also stated that lie 
Avas the brother of J. C. JvrioAvles, subse- 
quently Q.C. He lost both parents at an 
early age, and Avns about to enter a mer- 
chant’s ollice at Liverpool when hii^ talents 
attracted tho notice of throe benevolent 
clergymen, avIio raised 20/. a year t0wurd.s 
his education on condition of his-friends con- 
tributing 30/, more. He was sent to Rich- 
mond grammar school, Yorkshire ‘ totally 
ignorant,’ he tolls Southey, of classical and. 
mat liemat ical literature. It had been hoped 
that 111! might obtain a, 8izar^i|| at St. 

^ .lohn’,s (kdlege, Cambridge, but th0, inability 
■ of his relations to fulfil their ^U^gements 
seemed likely to put an end tp thfl! project , 
wlien Knowles conceived the idjM.'bf apply- 
ing to Southey, sending him atytbe same 
lime the poem of ‘The Three Tabernacles,’ 
Avhicli he had composed on' <7 ''OA. 1810. 
Sfiutliey, Avith his usual generwlt;Y^ entered 
Avurmly into the matter, promi^diTQ/. a year 
from his own means, and procqt^ 1^/. more 
by application to Earl Spen.c^nt83^d Rogers. 
Knowles Avas actually elettbdS.S', /sizar on 
31 Jan. 1817, but he was a hope- 

less decline, and died on 15 ^':|©^:Jt 9 »lowing, 
at Gomersal. A letter froM flfiifl4^”9<>nthey, 
dated 28 Dec. 1816, conveys;it^f most favour- 
able impression of his mpaeb^l.dabdour, and 
good sense. He 
expectations, of hia"i 
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undertakes to ‘strivd thatmy passagis through 
the university^ if nQt splenmdi shall be re- 
spectable.' "^rsea from his pen were printed 
in the ‘ Literary Gazette ' for 1819 and 182-1-, 
and the ‘Literary Souvenir’ for 1825 (re- 
printed in the'^turday Magazine,’ vol. xvi.) ; 
and a correspondent or ‘Notes and Queries ’ 
states himself to he in possession of several un- 
piiblislied pieces. His reputation, however, 
entirely rests, on the poem sent to Southey, 
entitled by himself ‘ The Three Tabernacles,’ 
but better known as ‘ Stanzas in lliclanond 
Churchyard,’ which had a large circulation 
on a separate sheet, and first appiiared in 
book form in Carlisle’s ‘ Endowed Cranimar 
Schools.’ It would bedilficiilt to ovtu-praise 
this noble masterpiece of solemn and tmulor 
])utho8, exqmsite in diction and melody, and 
only marred by the anticlimax of the last 
stanza, fine in itself, but out of keeping with 
the general sentiment of the poem. If this 
-had been omitted and the two jtreceding 
.stanzas transpo.sed, the impres.sion would 
have been one of absolute perfection. Even 
as they stand the stanzas are unparalleled as 
theAvorkof a schoolboy for faultless linish 
and freedom from all the characteristic fail- 
ings of inexperience. This ext liiord inary 
maturity di8crimiimte.s Knowles from other 
examples of precocious geni-u.s, such as Keat.s, 
lllake, and Chatterton, and insure.s him a j 
unique place among youthful poet.s. His in- 
tellect must have been as active as his emo- j 
tional nature; and even had the poetical im- i 
pulse deserted him, he could not have failed 
to achieve distinction in some manner. 

[.Southey’s Life and Cerrespondenco, iv. 221- 
227 ; Quarterly Eeriew, vol. xxi. ; Note.s and 
Queries, 2pd ser. vol. viii.; Carlisle's Endowed 
Gramipar Schools.] E. G. 

itNOWLES, JAMES (1769-1840), lexi- 
cographer, born in 1769, was eon of John 
Knowles .6f, Dublin, by Frances, daughter of 
the Rev. pr. Sheridan of Quilca, the friend of 
Swift. I^ inptber’s brother, Thomas Slieri- 
dati, author of a ‘Pronouncing Dictionary,’ 
and fathpr- pf . Richard Brin.sley Sheridan, 
directed Eis .'education and intended him 
for the chturch ; but an early marriage led 
KnowlPs ' “to.:; establish a school in Cork in 
1780, w^hitdi pros^red until 1793. In that 
year Knc^l^, who was a liberal as well as 
a protestMt, first signed a petition for ca- 
tholiov^liQcipation, and a little later went 
bail for l^'rator of a libeml paper, who had 
been prpfeifettted. at the instance of the go- 
vernmepi^y If is pupils, who were the sons 
of prot^tii^t-^^try, deserted him, and ho 
went to Lbiji|fek,.^here, according to his son’s 
accountj(«^^||^^1he|ped by his first cousin. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridtih. He continued 
his career as a schoolmaster^ and in 1813, 
mainly by his son’s influence, he was apr 
pointed head-master of the English depart»^ 
ment in the Belfast Academical In.stitUtio]^^ 
In 1 810 he was dismi.ssod by the directors^oit 
the ground of inabilil y to maintain discipline;: 
Knowles declined to be dismissed, and pie*; 
pared to resist ejectment ; hut eventually hp 
gave way, and in 18 1 7 pub! ished ‘ A n Appeal 
to the Dignified Visitors, and the Noblemen 
and (rontlenien, Pj-oprietors,’ invoking the 
principles of the Brit isli constitution to prove 
that, he had sufi’ered injustice. Before leaving 
Belfast he rt'ceived a testimonial from some 
of the leading cit izens. I le i*et urned to Lon-! 
don, wht're lu* tippf'iirs to have carried on his 
]*rofcssion ii.s ‘ Icachcr of reading, elocution,; 
grammar, and comp().sitJon’for several years. 

In 1.S2!.) he seems to liave joined his son in. 
Glasgf)w, wlnn't' In; brought out a little book: 
on ‘ Orthoi'py and Elocution.’ About this 
time, though lie was now seventy and suffer-'; 
ing from a pa inful di.sease, lie began the com- 
pilation of a dietionary. This was published, 
in London in lK!6, under the name of ‘ Aj 
Pronouncing and Exjilanntory Dictionary of 
tlic Engli.sh Language.’ A dispute ‘with 
printer led io a jirotracted lawsuit, of whicK; 
most of the exjienst's w’crc borne by bis SobiJ 
.lames Sheridan Knowles [q. v.] Knowles'' 
died at his .son’s house, Alfred Place, Bedford' 
.Square, London, on 0 Feb. 1810, and waS' 
buried at Ilighgate. 

Knowles married, first, Jane, daughter,' 
of Andrew Peace, medical jiractitioner, of 
dork, widow of a Mr. Daunt, and after her. 
death, in 1800, a Miss Maxwell. James. 
Sheridan was the ofl'spring of the first mar-, 
riage. ' ;; 

[E. B. Kiiowlc>.’s Life of James Sheridan/ 
KuoM’le.s; Gent. Mag. 1840.] T. B. S. 

KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN/; 
(1784-18()2), dramati.st, horn at Cork bn: 

12 May 17.84, was sou of James Knowle4)j 
[q. V.] the lexi<!ographer, by hia first wife7{; 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, from whom he' 
derived his second name, wa.s his father’^'; 
first cousin. At the age of six he was;;^ 
placed in hi.s father’s school at Cork, bu^'). 
in 1793 moved with the family to LondoM^I 
There he made early efi^^rts in verso, and at:* 
the age of twelve attempted a play, in which^ 
he acted with his juvenile companions, /!^',! 
well as the libretto of an opera on the storj^ 
of the Chevalier de Grillon. A few 
later he wrote ‘ The Welch Harper,’ a ballad'^^ 
which was set to music and became populiiif'.^^S 
Ho was befriended .by the elder Hazlitt,' 
acquaintance of the family, who helped 
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with lid vice aud iutroduoed.hiui to Coleridge 
and LatHb. 

. His mother, from whom he received much 
encouragement, died in 1800; and on his 
lather's second marriage to a Miss Maxwell 
soon afterwards, Knowles, unable to agree 
with his stepmother, left the parental roof 
in a fit of anger, and lived for some time 
from hand to month, helped by his friends 
puring this period he served as an ensign in 
Uie ’Wiltshire, and afterwards (1805) in I he 
|?9'S^er Ilamlels militia; studied medicine 
l^dcr Dr. Willan, obtained the degree of 
I^.D. from the university of Ab<!r<h>en, and 
i^tecame r«?sident vaccinator to the .remierian 
Society. Meanwhile he was writing small 
tragedies and ‘ dabbling in private thea- 
tricals.’ Eventually he abandoned medicine 
Mid took to the provincial stagi;. lie lUiide 
[jiis first aiipearance probably at Hath. Sub- j 
jcquently be played Hamlet with little sue- 
jess at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. In 
i company at Wexford he mist , and on 25 ( )e.t . ' 
1809 married. Miss Maria Cluirteris of Ediu- 
jurgh. They acted together in (’Iierry’s com- 
laxly at Waterford, and there Knowles made 
he acquaintance ofEdmund Kean, for whom 
le wrote ‘ J^eo, or the Gipsy,’ IHIO, which 
jras performed with faA'our at the Waterford 
fheatre. About the .same time he published 
t small volume of poems. After a visit to 
Swansea, xvliere his elde.st son was born, 
iCnowles apj)cared on the hoards at. Ikdfa.st.. 
Phore be wrote, on the basis of an earlier 
york of the same name, a ]>lay entitled 
3.rian Boroilune, or the Alaidof Erin,’ 1811, 
(phich proved very pojailur. 

.; ^But these effort .s pi’odnced a very small 
titiomc, and Knowles was driven to seek a 
ipg by teaching. He opened a school of 
iis own at Belfast, and composed for bis 
iunils a series of extx’ncts for declamation 
ihd^ the title of ‘The Elocutionist,’ which 
an through many editions. In I81,‘J he was 
BVitotl to ofler himself for the post of first 
lead-master in English subject s in the Belfast 
licademical Institution ; but this uiipoint- 
aent he declined in favour of his lather, 
ontenting himself with the position of a.s- 
istant. Three years later the di.smls.sal of 
lis father made it necessary for the son to 
save Belfast, and Knowles removed to Glus- 
pw, -whore ho carried on a school I’or about 
welve years. 

On 13 P’eh. 1815 his tragedy of ‘Cains 
Iracchus’ had been brought out with great 
access at the Belfast Theatre. When Kean 
isited Glasgow he suggested to Knowles a 
lay on the subject of Virgiiiius, Though 
t. this period he was teaching thirteen hours 
i. day, Knowles wrote the drama in three 


months; but by the time it was ready Kean 
had accepted another, ,pla^ on the same 
theme, wnich yvm hot pprloiroed at Drury 
Lane until 29 May 1820 , (Guitbst, 

Staffe, ixi 36), Knoxvles meanwhile proiluced 
his drama at Glasgow, where Tait, a friend of 
iNIacready, saw it, and brought it under that 
actor’s notice. It was afterwards performed 
at Govent Garden on 17 May 1820, with 
Maeready in the title-rdlp, Charles Kenililo 
as Icilius, Miss Foote aa Virginia, and Mr.s. 
h’aucit a.s Servia ; and although Genest de- 
nounces it as dull, it ran successfully fur 
fourte-en nights (iff. pp. 66-7). Among the 
congratulat ions which Knowles received was 
one in verso from Charles Lamb. Knowles 
then remodelled his ‘ Cains Gracchus,’ and 
Maeready brouglit it out at Oovent Garden 
on 18 Nov. 1823. At Macready’s sugge.stion 
be afterwards wrote a play on ‘ William 
'fell,’ in which the actor appeared with equal 
success two years later. J^nowles's reputa- 
tion was thus o.stablished, and Hasslitt in his 
‘ Spirit of the Age,’ 1825, spoke of him as the 
fir.st. t ragic writer of his time. But Knowles 
made little money by his dramatic successes. 
In 1823 and 1824 he added to his income by 
conducting the literary departmept of the 
‘ Free IVess,’ a Glasgow organ of liberal and 
social reform. Ilis school did not prospisr, 
and lie took to lecturing upon oratory ami 
tlie drama, a field in which he won the 
prui,ses of Professor Wilson in the ‘Noctes 
Ambrosiame.’ 

Kuowles’.s first comedy, ‘ The Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bethnal Green,’ wac. produced 
at 1 hairy Jjane on 28 May 1828. If wfts based 
on the well-known ballad, which had already 
insjiired a play by Henry Chettle and John 
Day (written about 1000, and printed Ijou- 
don, 1059). Though expect^tidtt tan high, 
Knowles’s play was damned at the first })er- 
formance ; the verdict was perli^p^. unduly 
empha.«i.sed by the presence of 'many ill- 
wishers from the rival bougie ’ of Covent 
Garden, tlicn temporarily closed, - K 
at once set to work to redeem. failure. 
In 1830 he and his family left iSlk^pw and 
settled near Kewhaven, by Kdin^U^gh, and 
there, wliile working at Pr neijir .^tuedy, he 
puttJie last touches to his Great, 
or the Patriot King.’ This;, ea&e outsat 
Drury l,ane on 28 April 183ly«i^t^et with 
some success, partly, perliaps, ^^'the poli- 
tical circumstances of .tlie tim^i 

Knowles’s second com®dyj'.'^5Sft ^Hunch- 
back,’ was meanwhile autho- 

rities at. Druiy Lane, withebtia^ij^llfica'l ion 
as to the underplot, whi^J'^“HttCready’8, 
judgment, was defeotivn,,.,.;.5^§^S.y,>va8 re- 
modelled, and again- jaffi ali^^^^^ l^ttihr Lane 
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u( t ]jt( beginning of J1882, but "was 

delay in producing it. Kn.owle8 demanded 
bis inau(i.script'back, and took .it to Charles 
Ivemblc at Coyeflt Garden. It was produced 
tliore on 6 April 1832 ; Julia was played by 
Ali.s.s Kemble^ and Master Walter by the 
author himself, who thus I'eturnod to his 
early calling, The comedy was a great suc- 
cess, and enjoyed ah almost uninterrupted 
run till the end of the season, but Knowles’s 
acting did not meet wilh much .-^jproval. 

( >n t.'iking ‘ The Ilmtchbaek ’ to Gla.sgow and 
Kdiubuign, he was received Avith enthusiasm 
by bis fortner' friends and pupils. When bis 
next important pluy, ‘Tlio wife,’ Ava.s brougbl. 
out. at Oovent Garden on 24 April 1833, 
Charles Lamb wrote both prologue and epi- 
logue j and an Article intho'KclinburgU Ue- 
viuAv ’ at this date described JvuoAvle .3 us the 
most successful dramatist of the clay. 1 

On iCJ. .Oct. ■ 1837 appeared ‘The Love ' 
Cha.se,’ which, with the exception of ‘ ’I’lu! ' 
1 1 imchback,* has retained more public favour j 
than any of JCnowles’s plays. With Strick- j 
land as Foiidlove, and Elton, Webster, Airs. 
Clover, and Mrs. Nisbett ns AV’uller, Wild- 
rake, Widow Green, and Constance respec- 
tively, the play was a brilliant succes.s, and 
run until the end of December. 

KiiowIm,;^ notwithstanding adverse criti- 
ci.sm, continued to act up till 1813, and by 
his own account thus made a fair income, 
lie acted in ‘ Macbeth ’ and in .some of Jils 
own .plays at the Coburg Thoatn*, and also 
in the, provinces and in Ireland. After 
playing with Maeready in * Virgin! us ’ before 
an onthusi^tic XiOndon audience, ho i)uid, in 
3834, a veiy! successful visit of nine months 
to the IXjiUed, States. Between his return 
from Amenca and-1843 he brought out eight 
more pla^it .of his own (see list below), be- 
sides ad^ting Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
AI aid’s jTrag^y ?, under;, the name of ‘ The 
Bridal,’ the same authors’ ‘ Noble 

Ocntlemtyntj-.ihe: latter, however, was not 
acted. rh.;l8^l ;he composed the libretto of 
a baUad-h|i|®^ ^^^lAlexina,’ AA’hich after his 
death w«ui;:i^yara?anged and brought out as 
a i)lay the -name, ‘ True unto Death.’ 

lie aisO' WtOt* tales in the magazines and 
con tinue^»jbda;Pul)li.c lectures. Two nov'ols 
by hi Lovell’ and ‘Fortesciie’ 
appeared: but neither of them i.s 

remarkabI&;Vi&l!t1&pugh. he was now in receipt 
of a comftM^b^f ineOine, his resources were 
haiiiperel^l^llis ready .charity and his chival- 
rous his father’s debts. 

In 184^ granted a civil-list 

pension original mem- 
ber of h>rmed for the pur- 

chase oC/S^liiyMSil^A^Mvthplace at Strat- 


ford-^h-AvCn, and it was reported in 1848, 
when^the purclmse xvas completed^ that the 
custodianship was offered ,tammi. '|Iott6ver> 
filled the office, but at his death the trustees,; 
of the birthplace recorded their belief tliat^ 
he had been in receipt of the dividends pf ' 
j IjoOO/., invested in the names of For8ter-and| 
Dickens, ‘ for the ostensible purpose of foundr^ 
ing a custodiansbip of the birthplace,’ aud^ 
inquiries M'^ore made into the investment and: 
appro])riation of the dividends (extract from . 
Tru.stees’ Alimito-book, 31 Dec. 1862). 

Knowles had alw'ays had strongly religious 
and philanthropic interest.^, and had in early ; 
days been greatly impressed by the preachy : 
ing of JtoAvland Jlill at the Surrey Chapel,!, 

, About 1 844 ho embraced an extreme form of 
I evangel icali.sm and joined the baptists,, pro-. 
fe.ssing that he had hitherto Ih'ed ‘without, 
God ami without hope in the world.L Ho- 
<leliv(;re<l sermo7is f?‘om chapel pulpits and': 
at Exeter Hall. lie dtmounced Itoman M-.;; 
tholicLsm, attacked Cjirdiual Wiseman dar' 
the subject of transuKstantiation, and wrotpli 
tAvo Ixmks of controversial divinity; but- 
avoided preaching against the stage. ,Ha^ 
Avas a great believtir in the Avater-curo. . ]Gii:.|I 
his la.st years he visited various parts of 
kingdom, and in 1862, soon after enteriiig|^ 
his seviuit y-ninth year, Avas entertained atit^ 
banquet in his native city of Cork. OiJtij 
30 Nov. of the same year he died at Tor-;-!? 
(juay. lie Avas buried in the Necropolis ab!| 
Gla.sgoAv. His first wife died in 1841, and*! 
in the folloAving year he marrie<l a Misii'j 
Elphiustone, a former pupil, who had^layed-,*^ 
Meela in his ‘ Alaid of Alariendorpt.’ His soAv 
by lii.s first Avifo, Richard Brinsley Knowles, 
is noticed separately. . 

There is a ]>ortrait of Knowles in the ‘Life ’ 
by his son, Riclmrd Brin.sley Knowles, and att,,;^ 
ontline sketch of him in Maclise’s ‘ Portraijli.;' 
Gallery.’ ^ 

Judged by literary tests alone, Knowles’S;^ 
. ys cannot lay claim to much distinctiotu’,^ 
lis plots are conventional, his style is simplpj^ 
and, in spite of his Irish birth, his humour^ 
is not conspicuou.'*. Occasionally he strike^ 
a ])octical A’ein, and his fund of natural feeli?^ 
ing led him to evolve many effective 
tions. But he is a ])lnywright rather 
a dramatist. As an actor, his style, 

Avant of relief and transition, was apt tp- 
come tedious, but his unmistakable eanieali^l 
ness stronaly recommended him to audfem 
with Avhom, as a dramatist, he was m;hie 
time highly popular (see WjasT^Nlt; 

TON, Our Recont ActorHf ii. 122). ® 

His published works may be convemenui^ 
divided into three classes. The dates. 
are those of first publication. 
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I. Dramatic worka : ‘ Cams Gracchu^’ a 
tragedy in five acts, 1810 ; ‘ Virginius,’ a 
tragedy in five acta, 18^0 ; ‘ William Tell,’ 
a play in five acts, 1825 (manuscript copy, 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 27719, f. 29); ‘ xVlfi-ed 
the Great, ortho Patriot King,’ an historical 

: play in live acts, 18.‘U; ‘The IlnncJiback,’ a 
■play in five acts, 18.‘i2 ; ‘ 'I'he Wiio, a Talc of 

■ i Mantua,’ a play, 1 8.1.3 ; ‘ Tludlcggar ol' Bethnal 
■^Gy^h,’ a comedy in three ac.'ts, 1 854( an abridg- 
pntent of ‘Tlio Jleggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
j^ilGriien,’ 1 828 ) ; ‘ The Daughter,’ a play, 1817 ; 
i^-f'f^’he J.OVO C'linso,’ a conuvly in five act s, 1 8.17 ; 

V i*, Woinun’.s Wit,’ 1818 ; ‘ The Maid of iSIarien- 
' doriit,’ a play, 18.18; ‘Love,’ a ])lay, 18.1!) ; 

•John of Procida, or the Bridals of .Messina,’ 
a tragedy, 1810 ; ‘ Old Maids,’ a cot>ieilv, 
3841 ; ‘the Rose of Arragon,’ 1812; ‘Tlio 
Secretary,’ a play in five acts, 181.1. AH’ of j 
the above are in vctsc, wit h llie e.vctsplion of j 
parts of ‘ Cuius Gracchus,’* The IJunchback,’ 
'•and ‘ 'riio Bi'ggar’s Daughter.’ 

II. Miscellaneous poetical nork.s a ml 
- adaptations: ‘I’lie Welch Harper,’ a ballad, 
,,-1790; ‘ Fugitive Pieces,’ 1810; ‘laHi, orthe 

Gipsy,’ 18 JO (a fragment pn'serv(‘d in i’roc- 
. tor’s ‘Life of Kdnuind Kean'); ‘Brian 
Boroihme, or the Maid of Krin’ (adapted 
..from 1). O’Moarn), 181 1 ; ‘A Ma.s(jueon tin* 

‘ Death of Sir WaUtu’ Scott,’ 18.12; ‘The 
..Bridal,’ 1837 (adnjjted from Beaumont and 
Flctcher’.s ‘Maid’s Tragedy’); ‘Ale.xina.’ a 
drama in two uct.s, published posthumou.sly 
;-as ‘True unto I>euth,’ 1803; various political 
poems and .songs s(‘t to music. 

" - TII. Miscellaneous prose writings : Tales 
>.aud novclett(!S printed in various forms he,- 
A4.ween 1832 ami lf<l.1; lectures on dramatic 
fljiterdture, 1820-00 ; ‘J.ectures on Oratory, 
■•■Gesture, and Poetry, to which is achhal a 
j'Con’OSpondcma; with four Ch'rgyimui in de- 

■ fence of the Stage ’ ( these tales ami leeture.s, 

: together with various dramatic works coming 
. tinder class II, were revised, edlteil, ajul 

privately issued in five volumes by Francis 
Ilerveyin 1873-4; only twenty-live co]>ies 
of each volume were j)riuted. A complete 
' Set is in the Uriti.sh Museum); ‘'JIu? Flo- 
^ cutionist,’ a collect ion of pioce.s in pro.se and 
;■ Terse, peculiarly adapted to display the art 
f',o£ reading, .Ird edit. Belfast, 1823, 28th e<lit. 
^'London, 1888; various articles in the ‘ Free 
;; press * of Glasgow, 1823-4 ; ‘ George Lovell,’ 

. a novel, 1840; ‘ Fortescue,’ a novel, 1847; 

* The Rock of Home, or the Arch Heresy,’ 

V: 1849 ; ‘The Idol Demolished by its own 
Priest,’ an answer to hictures on iransub- 
stantiation delivered by (.’ardinal W’i.seman, 
,1851 ; ‘ The Gospel attributed to Matthew 
V is the Record of the whole original .‘\postle- 
, hood,’ 1865. 


^Lifa of J..S. Kiiowles by his sob, Richard 
IJrihsley Knowles, revised and edited by Francis 
llervey, London, 1872 ;, only twenty-tlve copie.s 
printed, one in British Moseum. This gives full 
information, and refers to contemporary authori- 
ties. For special criticisms see llazlitt’s Spirit 
of the Age, London, 1826 ; Edinburgh Review, 
October 1833; Horne’s New Spirit of tlio Age, 
I.oridon, 1845; Dublin University Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1852 ; Athciia'um, Fobrnary 1847 ; Black- 
wood’s Ediiilairgh Magazine, October 1863 ; see 
also IVlacready’s Reniinisceuces ; Doran’s Their 
Majesties’ .Servants, ii. 556-7 ; Macliso’s Portrait 
Gallery. J T.B.S. 

KNOWLES, JOHN (/.J 04^3668), ant i- 
Irinitariun, probably a native of Gloucest er, 
first appears as a lav preacher among the iu- 
dt>pendt‘iits there. In 1048 he described hini- 
.self ns ‘ a preacher of the gospel, formerly 
in and neer Glocestei*.’ Iio WHS well ac- 
(piainted with the Greek text of the N<*w 
'I'estaim-nt and with Latin commentators, and 
Ills antitrinitarian sentiments were the rc.sult; 
of his own scrijitural studies. He admits 
having ‘ had upon occasion some communion’ 
with ' one who appeared infected therein :’ a 
clear reference to John Biddlo [q. V.], who 
left Gloucester in Iti-lO. But ho did not adopt 
Biddle’s specific o])inions, his doctrine being 
of the Arian, not the Socinian type. He ex- 
.])re£5sly states in 1008 that be bad, not read 
any of the writ ings of F. P. Socinus. By 
the jiarliamentary committee at Gloucest er 
be was examined (1040 ?) on suspicion of un- 
sounduess in the article of the Trinity, and 
gave in a written statement in which he owns 
to having ‘had some questionings/ but gives 
his rea.sons for being now satisfied, of ‘ the 
Godhead of tht' Holy Ghost.’. He seems to 
have left Gloucester for London^ where he 
lodged with Edward, Atkinson, /ap anti- 
trinitarian, in Aldersgate Street. Joining the 
parliammitury army, ho ^longed;, in 1048, 
according to his own account, ‘tcf the life- 
guard of his excellency Sir .Th5i^,8 Fairfax.' 
He still continued to preach, ‘.pubUshing a 
defence of ‘ a private man’s pred(pifi|^.’ Eaily 
m 1()5() he became • public prtja^tM^ to the 
garrison’ at Chester, in sdccessj,^ j^muel 
Eaton [q. v.] The biographer of Tolth Miircor. 
[q. V.], writing in 1667, spe,al^i.jpf^J|Lnowles 
ns having been ‘a formidablA-'afi^^:^^^ 
comet at Chester,’ where ^ ifi pii^lii^'i^rmons, 
private eonferenceSj and by a,;jfij^ti^ript’ he 
‘ denied Jesus Christ to be High 

God.’ A short paper of the 

deity of Christ, sent Chester 

from Dukinfield, was puUiSiMa .I^'.lGtowles 
in 1650, with his own''ra]^^^^]f^3lfe'tom^)lilet 
purports to have been' * T. N . for 

Gyles Calvert/ the .w)^j|^jJri^|^^Misher of 
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opc«Mitric tluiology; and in July 1650 3ohn 
Wliitudl, f(irdler, of Milk Strefefc, X^ondon, 
WHS broufjlit before tlxe council of state on 
till! charge of having caused it to be printed. 
IJepUes were publiwied by Eaton (1650 and 
1 65 1 ), arid by Thomas Porter of Whitchurch, 
.Shropshire (16.51). The imi)rimatur of Porter’s 
jiamphlet, entitle ‘ A Serious Exercitatioii/ 
is dated 26 , Dec. 1650, and by that time 
Knowles was ^lat'e preacher at Ohester.’ lie 
nj.j.enrs to have r«!tttrned to (lloucester, for 
on 10 Nov. 16t50 tlio mayor of that city was 
directed by the council of state to examine 
Avitneases on oath respecting Knowles’s 
preaching against the divinity of ( ’hrist. lie 
removed to Pershore, Worcestershire, whore 
he liv'ed some fifteen years ns ‘ a professed 
minister.’ 

A t Pershore ho was apprehended on 0 A pril 
16(5.5 by Thomas, seventh baron Windsor, and 
imprisoned first at Worcester, and t.Iien in 
the Gatehouse, AVestminster, on 2.‘> May. 
Papers found in his house were made llie basis 
of charges of heresy; he Iiad been invited on 
5 .lune 1662 by Tl. lied of Himtingdoii to 
iiiei't Christopher Crell, the exiled Polish 
mil if rinitarian, at Oxford ; on 19 Nov. 1661 
he had been invited to London by Thomas 
b’trmirt [q. y.) Letters from his friimds were 
construed as implying that lie was n-ady to 
countenance sedition. A collection on behalf 
of the Polish exiles was thoughPto he really 
for English rebels. On 26 June and again 
on 7, .Tuly he petitioned (writing also to 
Monck, duke of Albemarie) for liberty to go 
on bail, as the plague was then raging 
nr London. Ilis petition was repeated on 
2 Feb. 1666, and ho gained his liberty soon 
afterwards. On his release he mixed in eon- 
1 roversiftl talk with London clergy, xvho re- 
.spected his learning and sincerity. AVith 
his publication in reply to ‘ Justification onely 
upon % $at isfaqtion,’ &c., 1668, 12mo, by 
Robert FCrguson («?. 1714) [q. v.], he drops 
out of I'mtice. • A pamphleteer of 16*..>8 states 
that he bequeathed some valuable books to a 
library at Gloucester. 

lie publifhed : 1; ‘ A Modest Plea for Pri- 
vate MferiVPreacHng,’ &c., 1648, 4to (pub- 
lished SOtlfarch ; in answer to ‘ Priv’ato Men 
no Pulpit: /Men,’ &c., 1646, 4to, by Giles 
Workm,an)'.= i'2. ‘A Friendly Debate ... by 

* AVritittg lieiwixt Mr. Samuel Eaton and 
Mr. John'.K,noiWles,l &c., 1660, 4tQ. .3. ‘ An 

• An8wer,i|^M^wI'e*¥fu®o^’®®ock,’&c. [1668?], 
8 VO. dfe t^iij last he mentions other projected 

he is not known to have 
issued further. 

Occasions of tlie Controversy 
concerning Ood, 1698, p. 16; VfaX- 

lace’s >■ “>• 


2!f0 sg// ti^ick’S Nonconformity in Cheshire, 
1864, pp. 16 .sq., 465 sq. ; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom. 1662, 1605.] A. <J. . 

KNOWLES, JOHN (1600>-1685}, 
conformist divine, was born in Lihcolnshiroj^i 
about 1600. He was educated at Magdalen^/ 
College, Cambridge, his chamber-fellcw beihg/ 
Richard A’ines [q. v.] In 1 625 he was electe^^ 
fellow of Calharimi riall.and acquired greabj 
1 repute ns a tutor. On tlie advice or the 
! master, Richard Sibbes, ho joined in electing / 
■ to a fellowship Laud’s nominee, John Ellis v 
(J()0(*?--168l) [((. A'.], an act of compliance 
Avhich he afterwards regret ted. In 166.5 the' 
corporation of ( Ailchoster elected him to a lec- ^ 
tnreship in (hat town. Here he exercised con- V 
.sid('ral»lo public inlluenee. lie Avas intimate 
Avith the noted piiritiui, .John Rogers, vicar of 
Dedham, Isssex ; preached his funeral sermon: - 
! in 16.3(5, and obtaini'd f lu! appointment of/; 
AItttthew Newcomen [q. v.] as his successor./ 
A vacancy in the mastership of Colchesteri/ 
grammar school was filled in 1667 by 
appointnnmt of William Du^nrd [q. v.}, 
Knowles's recommendation, in opposition 
a caiulidatf* favoured by Ijniul. ‘'The getj^^ 
ting in of a schoolmaster,’ says Calamy^.’^j' 
‘ proA'cd the out ing of a lecturer.’ KnowlbS^ 
had laid himself open to iiiterferenco by op-W' 
posing the ceremonies. Jjaud reprimandecl/; 
liiiri and 1 h rest enecl further proceedings. Ulti/.Jj 
mately hi.s licen.se was revoked ; Knowl^^f 
resigni'd his lectiircshi]) before the end ’of> 
1667, and left (.’olchester. tn J669 hg emr/ 
burked for New England. / 

For about ten yeai*s he was ‘ teacher,’' i.e. 
lecturer, ns colleague Avilh George Philips, at i 
AATit ertown, .Ma.s.sachu.sett.s, ‘ in a cold wilder-/ 
ness.’ After this ho Avent (7 Oct. 1642) on a';; 
mission to A’^i rgi uia. The goA'ernor prohibited .. 
him from public preaching, as ho Avould not:/! 
use a surplice or the ])rayer-bo6k. The;/ 
governor’s chaplain, Thomas Harrison, D.D, / 
(1619-1682) [q. v.], seems to have acted 
double part, openly favouring, but privately^ 
opposing, the puritan preaehei's. Knowle#^! 
preached in private houses Avith much aocopt/,;^ 
ance until he and others Avere expelled. Il©'/ 
returned to AVatertoAvn, and was still in Netw^i 
England on 31 Dec. 1050, on which day b©/ 
signed a letter addressed to Oliver CromAvell^i 
Soon afterwards ho returned to England, am^ 
Avas appointed lecturer in the cathedral' 
Rristol. On 18 Oct. 165.3 an augmentation^ 
Avas ordered to be paid to ‘ John Knowlesji 
Bristol cathedral.’ He was sev^eral tijiaei^ 
interrupted by quakers. On 17 Dec. 105^ 
Elizabetli Marshall, a quakeress, 'was'Sriiiti w/ 
pri.son for delivering * a mes.sago’ to Knd'vylei 
at the close of the service. On 20 June 166lfe/ 
his sermon in All Hallows OhuMih was disir ^ 
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turbod by Nathaniel on, 6 Oct/ 

1 (Jol) Thomas Jones was oopamitted for assail- 
ing Knowles’s door with a chopping-linife. 

The Restoration deprived him of his post 
at Bristol^ and he repeitred to London. In 
1C61 he was lecturer at All Hallows the 
Great oo Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
The Uniformity Act, 1662, made his pveaeh- 
•jm^- illegal, but he continued to exei'cise his 
•iSimistry as opportunity served. In August 
;d604 he was reported as having 1,000/. in liis 
/hands for the benelit of * godly men.’ During 
the great plague of 1665 he was assiduous in 
ii;iving his services to the suflerers. On the 
indulgence of 1672 he became colh'aguc to 
;’Thomas Kentish in the charge of a presl).y- 
iterian congregation meeting in the ])iu’i.sh 
of St. Catherine-in-the-Tower, afterwards in 
Bast cheap (ultimately at the King’s AVcigli- 
honse). Tie had many narrow' ('sojipes from 
arrest after the cancelling of tlie Act of In- 
dulgence in 1673. Ho- died on 10 April 
1685. ^ 

■ fCottori Mather’s Magniiliu Christ i Ami ric.inii, 
1.702, iii. 3,216 sq. ; Calamy’s AocDunf. 1713, 
np. 606 sq. ; Wilson’s Dissent ing ChiircJic.s of j 
London, 1808, i. 164 sq. ; Davids’s E%';iiig. Non- 
conformity in Essex, 1863, pp. .017 sq. ; Pike’s 
Ancient Meeting-Hou.ses, 1870, pp. .'tSi; s(j. ; 
C.aleDdar of State Papers (Domestic), 1663, 
1684.] A. (i, 

KNOWLES, JOHN (1781-1841), bin- 
^apher of Henry Fuseli [q. v.], boi-u in 17S I , 
early in life became a clerk in t he .sur\ eyor’s 
department of the navy office. Il<' at f .lined 
the’ chief clerkship there about IHOti, and 
held this post until 1832. He piibli.slu-d two 
or three works on naval matters, iueluding 
f The Elements and Practice of N/ival .\rcbi- 
tbpture,’ 1822. For bis .srientilic re.^carches 
he wajs elected a fellow' of the Royal Society. 
Knowles is be.st know'u, however, from his 
long,' intimate friendship with Henry Fuseli 
the painter, and the ctrelo to wliich that 
(irtist belonged. He w'as the e.veeutor of 
Fuseli’s will, and a devoted admirer of his 
art. . ■ In 1830 he publislied an edition of 
Fuseli’s ‘Lectures on Paint ing,’ and in 18.31, 
in 3 S'ols. 8vo, the life of Fuseli, written as 
a labour of love, to which was added an edi- 
tion of the painter’s writings on art , As a bio- 
iipraphy the work has some merit. Knowle.s 
died, unmarried, at Ashburton, Dovon.shire, 
an 21 July 1841, aged 60. He w'as one 
[>f the. original members of the AtheniTium 
Club, and his portrait, drawn by C. Jjand- 
seer, is No. 25 of the scries of lithographs, 
puMished as ‘ Athemoura Portrait.s,’ by Tho- 
mas MoT^ean. Ho was corresponding mem- 
l)er of the Philosophical Society of Ilotter- 
dam. j 


f [Oent. Maig. hcwscr.>l‘841, xvi. 331 ; Knowles’s 
yLlfo and Wmihga of R. PgsoU ; .Smith’s Nol to- 
kens, ii. 426-7 ; privato information.] L. (k 

KNOWLES, Mbs. MARY (1733-1807), 
qnakeress, eldest daughter, of Mary 

Morris of Rugeley, Staffordshirey was born on 
5 May 1733. She was witty .and beautiful. 
One of her accomplishments WBS Woi-king in 
worsted wdiatDr. Johnson call^ ‘sutile pic- 
tures ’ (CuoKKK). SpecimehS .having lieeu 

ihown to the queen, she was sent for and com- 
missioned to execute portraits of George JH 
and the young princes, which were much up- 
pi'oved. Slie married Dr. Thoinas Ivnowle.s, 
graduate of Leyden 1772, L.RiC.P. 1784, and 
ant hor of ‘ TentameuMedicum,' Leyden, 1722. 
’Phey travelled abroad, and were receiviKl at 
the Hague and at Versailles. Dr. Knowles 
died in Lombard Street IGNov. 1784, leaving 
considerable wealth. Airs. Knowles w'lis in- 
timate Avitb Dr. .Tobnson. She was a brilliant 
conver-sationalist, and said of Johnson’s read- 
ing tliat ‘he tore the heart but of a book.’ 
She w'rote, about 1776, a ‘ Compendium of 
a Controversy bn Water-Baptism’ between 
Rand, a clergyman of Coventry, and benself; 
‘A Poetic CoiTcspondence ’ between her and 
n (.’a])tain Alorris was printed in the. ‘ British 
Frimid,’ April 1848, p. 110. Other^verses liy 
her appeared as small tracts without date. 
Boswell recoi’ds her talents, but declines 1 o 
accept as authentic her account of a ‘Dialogue 
between Dr. .Johnson and Mrs, Knowlis ' 
re.specting the conversion to ^akeri^u of 
Mis.s .Tnne Harry, which Mrs. Ktibwle’s for- 
Avarded to him while engagbd on" the b^- 
graphy of’.Jobn.son. Its authetttioity,was COT- 
x'obo rated, by Miss .Seward, Avho Was present 
at the interA'ioAV. Airs. Knowlss .^trolisbed 
it in the ‘Gentleman’s Alagasine,’ June 179J, 
p. r)(X), and it has been many tildes ropriutecl 
se]>arat el y . M r.s . K no wl es had one soft, Geo rge . 
She died in London 3 Fob. 1807y 

[Smith’s Catalogue ; BosweU’^Lifbof Johnson, 
od. Crokcr, 1831, iii. 440-2, iv. 14,2-|6;5Monthly 
Kepositoryof Thool. Alarch 1807>.u. 16(1; Lady’s 
Monthly '.Sluseum, 

portrait; Letters of Anna SewarqV&^bls., Edinb. 
1811, passim.] '' F. 

KNOWLES, RIOHARt>) BBINSLEA' 
(1820-1882), journalist, aon;.,bf Sheri- 

dan Knowles Tq. v.], dranuttlst^WllUS born at 
GlasgoAV on ly .Tan. 18.38* 

held an appointment in7l|m)jB^j^ar-gene- 
ral’s office, Somerset 

was admitted a student of ^K^M^t^Temple 
on 14 Nov. kfn* 

26 May' 1843. His in- 
clined towards Nov. 

1845 be produced'at Theatre 
a comedy, ‘The aided 
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by tlie actinp;' of William Fai'ren 'iiftd Mrs. 
( T l'( ) v('r, had a run of thirty nights. In 1849 he 
joiiKvl the church of Rome, and became editor 
of lh(.! ‘ CathoUe Standard,’ a publication 
whicli was subsequently purchased by Henry 
AVilhi-rforce, and ro-namod the * WeeMy Re- 
gister.’ From; 1853 to 1865 he edited the 
‘ Illustrated London Magazine,’ a series of 
fi v(^ A ol umes; He was one of the chief writers 
on the ‘ Standa:^’ from 1857 to 1880, but 
some display of migious intoleranco on the 
par( of tne,T)roprietor8 led to an abrupt ter- 
mination of his engagement. Profes.sor John 
Sln'rren Brewer [q. v.], who was then con- 
duct ing the paper, indignant at 1 he treat nient 
of his colleamte, at once relinquislicd his 
talitorship. Knowles was afterwards editor 
of tlie ‘ London Review,’ but in later years 
his cliief engagement was on tlie ‘Morning 
I’ost,’ until ill-health obliged him to resig-n 
his connection with tlxat paper. H(i editfsd 
the ‘Ohrohiclesof Johnof Oxenodes/a manu- 
script copy of which was found in the Duke 
of Newcastle’s collection ; and his c<lit ion 
was published in 1850 in the ‘ Rolls Scries,’ 
Tn 1 87 1 he was engaged under the royal com- 
mission on historical manuscrijU.s, and de- 
scribed many valuable collections of family 
muniments, cluefly belonging t.oRoman catho- 
lic; families. Among tlie.so were; the colh'c- 
1 ions of the Marquis of Bute, the Earl of Den- 
high, the Earl of Ashburnham, and Colonel 
Towneley. He was the author in 1872 of 
‘The Life of James Sheridan Knowles,’ an 
edition of twenty-five copies f u’ private cir- 
culation. He died suddenly at 29 North 
Bank, Regent’s Park, London, 28 .Ian. 1882, 
having Tiiarried on 25 C)ct. 1845 Eliza ^fary, 
youngesfe'idiild Of Peter and Elizaheth Cnnv- 
ley of Dublin, (ind sister of Nicholas .Joseph • 
Cr()wl6yi^l$19"-i857) [q. v.], painter. ) 

[Athen^thn, . 4s Feb. . 1882, p. 150. ; Times, } 
30 .ran.JjRfiS, p. 7; IjftW Times, 25 Feb. 1882, ; 
p. 304 ; Comm. 3r(i Rep. 1872. p, ! 

209, .and reports ; information from | 

his son, "Richard sR^nsloy Sheridan Knowle..*, \ 
esq.] (4. 0. B. | 

KNaiTO??^ < THOMAS, D.D. (1723- 
1802), dlvlii^' ^rn at Ely in 1723, Ava.s son ' 
of one.ofitbitye^ers and master of the works 
of Ely C^^ed^al. He received his education 
in Ely school And IVmbroke Hall, 

,Caml)ridg&-^It©ird he graduated B.A. in 1743 j 
and M.AVlh 1.747; He was elected a fellow { 
of his cbUeg§]fl^:2JIarch 1748-9. On 10. Tan. | 
1748 h6;W^l^8tituted to the rectories of i 
lckw<)rttt;«!^id‘phi0dhifirgh, Suffolk. He was ' 
also chaplaidldLAdy Hervey, baroness dow'- 
ager of Tn 3752 ho had a dis- 

pcnsation^i^j^df.^it'h Ickworth the living 
ofFevorsliili^CiiilbHdff^ He was made 


B.D. by Archbishop Seeker in 1763. From 
about 1771 till his death he vctpi. lecturer of 
St. Mary’s, Bury, and on 10 Oqt.;l779, he was 
collated to a prebend at Ety (Hi! 
ed. Hardy, i. 362). In 1 791 he becaihe 
of Winston, Sulfolk. Ho died ott6 Ofefc.I802^i 
and W’as buried in bis church of Chedhurgh^^ 
j One of his daughters married Benjamin 
derwood, rector of Oreat Barnet, and tbe^ 
other, Eliza, married Sir Edmund Lacph/I 
I afterwards baronet. . ' ^ 

i His principal publications are : l. '.^The; 

I Existence and Attributes of God not demon* ^ 
i strable n priori, in ;\.nswev to the Argument.,' 
j of . . . Dr. Clarke and his Followers, andv« 
I more particularly to a late Pamphlet, en^ ' 
; titled “ The Argument a priori, &c., stated.,' 
I and considered,’” Cambridge, 1746, 8vo.. lliia ’! 
: eliciterl ‘ Some Thoughts concerning the Ar-^ 
‘ gument n priori' anon., London, 1748, 8vd>;!i 
2. ‘The Scripture Doctrine of the Existence* 
and Attributes of God, as manifested by the^ 
Works of Creaf ion andProvidenco. In twelve';^ 
Sermons.’ With a preface, in answer to .the.| 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Some Thought^’ 
Cambridge, 1750, 8vo. 3. ‘An Answer't^^ 
an E.ssay on Spirit,’ London, 1753, 

4. ‘ Ohservalion.s on the Divine Mission arit^ 
Admini.stration of Moses,’ London, 3702, Svo^il 

5. ‘ A preparatory Discourse on Confirmation;?^ 

Oth edit. Ipswicli, 1770, 8vo ; 10th edit. Tp^,’! 
wich, 1784, 8vo. 6. ‘ Letters between Lord|? 
ITervey and Dr. Middleton concerning tho’^ 
Roman Senate. Published from the origin4h| 
manuscripts,’ London, 1778, 4to. 7. ‘ 
Passion ; or a De.scription of Christ’s Sufthwi' 
ings,’ Ijondon, 1780, 12mo; 2nd edit. LohW.} 
don, 1 790, 1 2mo ; a ucav edit., with additiohAv 
by the Rev. Ileiiry Hasted, M.A., London,^ 
] 830, 8vo. 8. ‘ Primitive Christianity,’ Lon~;; 
doti, 1 78!>, 8vo. Capel .T..oft‘t Avrote ‘ Clbserva-' 
tions’ on the first ])art of this work, HSOj'andbj 
.Tames J^khvard Ilamilton piddished ‘Stric-^.'l 
tures* upon it, 1 790. 9. ‘ Advice to a young'^.5 

Clergyman upon his entering into Priest’a^^ 
Ord(‘rs, In six Pastoral Letters,’ 2nd edit^' 
Ijondon, 1797, 8vo. '"- tM- 

[Addit. MSS. 5874 f.21 b, 19167 f. 13 ; Rate® 
and Lodcr’s Kramlingham, p. 285 ; Out. of 
Library’ of .John Holmes*, ii. 97 ; Hont. Mi|) 
1802 pt. ii. p. 980 ; Tyms’s Hist, of St. M« 
Church, Bury, pp. 131, 132 ; Nichols’Sj ' 
Illustr. A'i. 468.] T; 

KNOWLTON, THOMAS (1692-17^ 
gardener and botanist, born in 1692, 
intended from an early age the bottoQ^ 
garden of Dr. Sherard at Elthati 
In 1728 he entered the service of 
Boyle, third earl of Burlington 
Lanevsborough, Yorkshire, and th,ei?e :ht;|Rii 
pears to have remained for the . 
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life. Ho became known as a botanist of 
merit, corresponded with INfark Catesby, 
E. M. Da Costa [^q. v.], and other members 
of the Royal Society, and won the esteem of 
Sir Sans Sloane. To liim is due the iirst 
discovery in England of tlie ^moor-ball,' a 
species of fresh-water algjo of the c.otiferva 
. family, called by Ijinnjous A^yngropila^ from 
; its resemblance to the hairy balls found in 
ythe i^tbtnachs of goats (Dillwyx, JirtflAi 
'jCo7ifcrv€(^^ 1809, pi. 87). In order to find 
"even a moderate minib(.*r of tliese lialls, he 
>■ had to spend inanyliours wading in the lake, 
j at Wallingfen, in water from two to over 
f three feet di‘f;p. Knowlton was also some- 
’ thing of an anticiuary. lie discevt^red the 
exact site of the ancient city ef Dtdgorieia, 
near Pockliiigton in Yorkshire, and ooinimi- 
jiicated some observations on this and otlier 
subjects to the ‘ Philosopliieal Transactions ’ 
/(xliv. 100, 102, 121). 'Pwo large deer*s 
horns which lie discovered, one resembling 
the horn of an Irisli elk, are figured in tlie 
same volume (plate 422). Knowlton dietl 
in 1782 at the age of ninety. A botani(‘al 

V genus of the order llamutnthKTfp, eom)>ris- 
ing five or six species of ])l}ints indigenous 

,to the Capo of (iood Hope, has bi^en named 
after biin. A John Knowlton, gardener to 
Earl Fitzwilliam, whose will was proved in 
February J782 (R C. 0. < rostli ng, fol. Oo), 
was probably a brothm* of the Ijotariist, and 
Charles Knowlton, who graduatodiM. A. from 
St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1751, and 
was presented, on 7 April 1752), by tlut Earl 
; of Burlington to the small living of Keigh- 
ley ill Yorkshire, was almost certainly bis 
Ron (VVinTAKi-m, Ihdnenj of Craven, ed. 

V Moraut,'p. 202). 

\ [Piiltenoy’s Ib’ogress ^ llo) any, ii. 210 ; Ifiog. 

. TJniversclIe, xxii. 49S ; Nicholson's Diet, of 
'Gardening, ii. 220; Nichols's .1 llustrat ions, ir. 
. 4 ( 59 , 748 , 785 , where sev07\il letters to and from 
Knowlton are printed.] .S. 

KNOX, AEEXANDEH (1757-18;51), 
theological writer, bom at Londonderry, 
17 March 1757, was descended from iho 
Scottish family to which John Knox the 
reformer belonged. Tlie fixther was a well- 
to-do member of the corporation of Derry, 
In 1765 John Wo.sby, while in Ireland, be- 
came acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Knox, 
.w^ both joined his society. Alexander 
formed an intimacy^ with Wesley, which 
was kept up until Wesley’s ch'ath in 1791. 
Knox always expressed the deepest obliga- 
tion to Wesley’s influence, but denied that 
he owed to liim his early religious irapros- 
siona, which he attributed entirely to his 
mother ( Letter to Mr. Butterworth in 1807). 
When he was twelve years old he lost his 


father. At an early age he became for a time 
a member of Wesley’s society, but ^ a growing 
disposition to think for himself ’ caused his 
^ relish for their religious practises to abate 
before he was twenty,’ II is weak hcaltli 
prevented him from passing through any ri*- 
: gular course of education at all, though his 
: writings prove that be managed to pick up 
’ a considerable knowledge of the classics and 
of general literature. He attributes liis low 
I spirits to Ills liaving been brought up to no 
regular cmpli)yment ; but he was also subject, 
to epilopt ic fits. Twenty letters to him from 
Wi'sley, published in the ^ Remains/ gave 
him much ])ious and rational advice. For a 
while ho tlirew liimsclf into politics, lie 
was a good ])uhlic speaker, as well as writt'r, 
in support of parliamentarvreforin in Ireland. 
II is Hlanii ut. the ]»vocee<ling3 of the Unite*.! 
Irishmen convinced him that ‘any deereo of i 
popid.ir i-efonn would infallibly lead to com- 
plete di'inocracy,’ and lie fnialiy became ‘an 
unrjiiiililied supporter of the existing consti- 
tution,' In 1 797 he renewed an intimacy wit h 
.1 ( >hn JebI) which had commenced when 

Jebb wa.s a boy at Derry school, lie was 
private secretary to Lord Castlereaf^h diirin" 
Ihei'oheirum of 179Sund afterwards. After 
tlie union Ijord Castlereagh urged him to 
i accept an oll'er of rejiresenting his native city, 

; Derry, in the united parliament, and also to 
write a liistory of the union. Knox*, hoAvev'er, 

! n‘tired irom public life ami devoted himself 
: to theology, in which his chief interest had 
i ulwuy.s lain. Ho lived a recluse life in lodg- 
j iug.s in Dawson St reet, Dublin. He spent 
1 J.H()L and 1802 iu‘ -England, where he made 
j the acijuaintance of Hannah More, "William 
I Wilberforce,aiid othersof similar tendencies. 

I This socit;tv, perhaps, deepened hU religious 
ini ])re.ssi oils, for after his return to, Ireland 
I lie comimuiced in a stricter course of ^ 

j life; but he always differed widely on many * 
important point.s from the evangelical party. 
He now made the ac(|uaintanco oif the La 
Touche family, and spent much of rhis time 
at their country residence, Belletue, near 
Delgany, amid the Wicklow /mountains. 
Dcdlevue became practically hisli^hie) though 
he still retained his lodgings: in- .Dawson 
' Street, Dublin, whither he reitthd on the 
death of Peter La ToneW;, in|l6i27, and 
where he died, unmarried/, l7!^uue 1831. 
lie kept up a close intimacy .yyilh many at- 
tached friends, the chief amonjg'-whom were 
.Tohn .Tebb, bishop of { Charles 

Brodrick, archbishop of Hannah 

More, whom he enthuslaistK^^ly admired , 
"William Wilberforce, , wlit6m[ple charmed 
with his conversationalppw^^ljand the whole 
family of the La;TpAi^lw^rri^^ph Butter- 
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worth, to whom several of his most interest- 
ing letters are addressed. Oeorge Schoales, 
.1. S. Harford, and Adam Clarke were among 
his Irequent correspondents in his later years. 

Knox was universally admitted to be an 
admirable couvexmtionalist ; and people tised 
to visit him in Dawson Street, much in the 
same way as people used to visit S. T. Cole- 
ridge at rlighgate. Unfortunately no records 
of his talk nave been preserved. Coleridge 
and Knox resembleeach otheras having done 
much to stimulate thought by unsystematic 
methods, and to influence the succeeding 
geuoration. But, ns Cardinal Newman pr)int.s 
out, Knox differed from Coleridge in that 
‘ ho realises his own position, and is an in- 
stanceinrudimentof those restoration a which 
ho foresaw in development ’ ( liritiK/i Critic 
for A.j)ril 1839), 

Knox published a volume of ‘ Essays on 
thePolitical Circumstances of Ireland during 
the Administration of Lord Camden; witli 
an Aj)pendix containing Though! s on the 
AVill of the People ’ (1799). This is mei’el v 
a collection of ‘ papers intended in almost 
every instance for insertion in newsjiapers, 
or for circulation in the form of handbills.’ 
They were written at intervals between I79r> 
and 1797, in a bright, lively, popular style. 
In 1802 he published a pamphlet in defence 
of Wesley against a Calvinistic clergyman, 
.Tamo.s Walker, fellow of Trinity Collogt?, 
Dublin, who had published aii‘ lixpostulutory 
Address tp the Members of the Methodist 
Society in Ireland.’ Knox’s ' Remarks ’ on 
this address called forth a ‘ Defence ’ from 
Walker. A, little later he wrote two articles 
for the ‘ Eclectic Review.’ In 1820 he issued 
a short truct ‘On the Doctrine respecting 
Bapt ism held by the Church of England,’ in 
which he shows the doctrine of bapti.smal ro- 
• generation in the case of infants to be that of 
the church of England. In 1822 ho contri- 
buted some short but interesting ‘Remarks,’ 
which we^ inserted at the end of the second 
edition of Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley.’ In 
1824 he published ‘ AnEnguiry on Grounds 
of Scripture ’..find Reason into the Use and 
Import of the Eucharistic Symbols.’ He also 
published prs^Cps to Jebb’s two editions of 
Burnet’s ‘ Lives.’ 

The Rebsains of Alexander Knox,’ edited 
by Mr. Hpiixby of Winwick, appeared in 
4 vole. 6vo';ia X834-7, and in 1834 appeared 
‘ Thirty Cprrespondenco between Bi- 
shop Knox,’ edited by 

the Rev. .'U#: Ii,:'^ Bishop Jcbb’s bio- 
grapher. fetters show his close a«ee- 

. ment in m the leaders of the 


Oxford then beginni^^ In an 

article Review,’ Au- 


artiefe in 
VOlb 


gust 1887, Professor Stokes traced the move- 
ment of thought from Wesley to Knox, from 
Knox to Jebb, and from Jebb to Hugh James. 
Ro.se, Newman, and Pusey. ' The theory was 
impugned by Dr. Church, dean -of St. Panil’s) 
and defended by I’rofessor Stokes in the' 
‘ Guardian’ (7, 14, 21, and 28 Sept. 1887) ; 
but both agree that Knox anticipated muj^fe 
of what was afterwards insisted upon by the,;' 
leaders of the revival. Keble, while admiring) 
Knox, thought him an eclectic, looking down 
upon all schools with an air of superiority 
(Coi-BKiDGK, Memoir, p. 241 ). 

Knox contends that ‘the church of Eng- 
land is neither Calvinian nor Augustinian, ; 
but. eminently and sti’ictly catholic, and, 
cfdholir only that ‘ our vitality as a church 
is in our identity of organisation with the, 
church catholic ; ’ that the church of England 
is not protostant, but a reformed branch of 
the chiu'ch catholic ; that the English church 
is the only rcpre.sentntive of the spirit of the ; 
Greek fal hers, and that we ought to aim at';;' 
union with the Greek church. , He dislikes • 
(’alvinism in every form; and he argues that. 
our justifleation is an imparted, not an m-, 
puted, righteousness. This last view was 
specially obnoxious to the evangelicals, and. ' 
was o])posed, among others, by G. S. Faber, 
[q. V. I in ‘ 'I’lie Primitive Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation inv(!stigated ’ (1837). Knox laments 
the geiicral deadness of the services as con- ■ 
ducted in liis day ; he rebels against the iden- 
tification of churclimanslup with toryism,and, 
takes the primitive cliurcli in ancient times, 
aiul the' seventeenth century in modern, as 
his models. J/iko Wesley, he admired mys- 
tical writers like j\ Kempia, Do Sales, and 
De Renty. Tie had no tendency to Rome, al- 
though ho was a steady advocate of catholic 
emancipation and a supporter of Maynooth. 

He exercised a great inlluence through his . 
friend Bishop ,7 ebb. The appendix to .Tebb’a 
sermons in 1815 (not guito accurately de- 
scribed as the first publication that recalled 
men’s attention to Anglo-catholic principles), 
was avowedly the joint production of Knox 
and .lebb, and it is plain that Knox was really^ 
the iVispirerofthe thought expoundedbyJebfe 

(Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq., 4 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between John) 
Jebb and Alexander Knox, 2 vols.; Alexan^V.^ 
Knox, by tho late Mrs. Alexander Leeper,- "ian^ 
article in tho Chnrchtnan, July 1889 ; 
ander Knox and the Oxford Movement, an urtfeje^ 
by Professor G. T. Stokes in the Contemporary) 
Review, August 1887; Gnardian, 7, 
and 28 Sept. 1887; Wesley’s Journids; 
ter’s Life of Bishop Jebb ; letters from Kncnr fe' 
the Castlercagh Correspondence, vols. 

' J*' flif. • 
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KNOX, ALEXANDER ANDREW 
(1818-1 89 1\ journalist and police magis- 
trate, son of George Knox, Ian ded proprietor 
in Jamaica, was born in London 5 i'eb. 1818. 
He was educated at Blundell’s school, Tiver- 
ton, whence he proceeded with a scholarship 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. In .lime 1842 

■ !h§ was ordered to the south for his health, 
'iucid he travelled with Mrs. Shelley (Ihe 
ilyvidow of the poet) and her son Percy, his 
':’'j^}pllege friend. The party was joined by 

Another of Knox’s Cambridge friends, Ro- 
Leslie Ellis [q.v.l, and during this intt.!- 
Iiresting experience of Italian travel Knox 
I'tnet Trehvwny, the friend of Byron and of 
'i-Shelley. Owing to ill-heiilth Knox was im- 
J able to comjiote for honours, bn(. graduated 
B.A. in 1844 and M.A. in 1817. lie was 
called to the bar as member of I.incoln’s 
Inn in 1844. In 184G he became a writer 
. of leading article.s on the .stall' of tlie ' Times,’ 

• and continued to write for that paper till 
1^0, when he accopl.ed iSir George Corno- 
wall Jjewis’s offer of the office of police 
magistrate at Worship Street. In 18(!2 ho 
was transferred to the Marlborough Street 
court, aud remained there till 1878, when a 
paralytic seizure compelled him to retire. On 
throe occasions he received the special thanks 
of the home oince for lii.s magisterial services. 

Knox was a man of wide culture, a good 
linguist, and a brilliant talker. He was a 
frequent guest of Dr. Paris, at whose house 
-in liOndon he met Faraday, Sir H. Brodio, 

: Babbage, and other men of science. Among 

• bis intimate friends were llajah Brooke, 
Admiral Sherard Osborn, Kinglake,SlrSpen- 

V cer St. .lohn, Tvingshsy, 'J'lioma.s iSlozloy, 

; Wingrove Cooke, and .\Iiss Marianne North. 
^ He died in London 5 Oct. 1891. In 1857 he 
tiiarried Susan, daughter of James Arm- 
. strong, e.9q., of the Bengal civil service. 

Knox published ‘ The New Playground, or 

■ Wanderings in Algeria,’ in 1881. Bi^sides 
bis work on the ‘ Times,’ he contributed 
articles to the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ ‘ Black- 
wood,’ and many other periodicals. 

[Article by the present writer, ‘ Alexander 
Knox and his Friends,’ in Temple Bar, April 
J892.] C. A. II. 0. 

, KNOX, ANDREW (1659-16.3.3), bishop 
of Raphoo, the .second son of .Tohn Knox of 
■Ranfurly in Renfrewshire, was born in 1550. 
He was educated at the university of Ola-s- 

f ow, where be graduated M.A. in 1579. In 
581 he was ordained mini.ster of Lochwin- 
noeb in Renfrewshire, and in 1585 was trans- 
lated to the abbey church of Paisley. On 
6 March 1589-90 he was appointed on acorn- i 
mission of select clergymen to promote sub- ! 


scription to the confession of faith and cove- 
nant over the whole kingdom. In December 
1692 he was instrumental in arresting George 
Kerr on the Isle of Cumray as ho was on the 
point of sailing for Spain, and was thereby 
the means of bringing to light and frustrat- 
ing on the eve of its execution the dangerous 
conspiracy of the Earls of Huntly, Errol, and 
Angus. In 1597 ho was appointed a com- 
ini.ssioner, with others whom, he thought 
‘ moltest to employ,’ to seek and apprehend 
‘ all excoinmunicatpapi.sti8, jesuitis, seminarie 
jireistis and suspect trafficquaris with the 
King of Spayne,’ and having in the execu- 
tion of hi.s office accidentally caused the 
death by d rowning of lie w Barclay of .Lady- 
hind, wlio had intended to capture and for- 
tify Ailsa Craig against the coming of the 
Spaniards, he was by parliament exonerated 
from all con.seqnonces arising therefrom, aud 
commended for his ‘ loyall and gud seruice 
to his Majestie and his cuntry ’ {Acta Pari. 
Scot. iv. 148). About this time Knox, who 
appears to liave been of a contentious di.s]>o- 
sition, was involv^ed in several discreditable 
di.spute.s with his fellow-citizens {Oenea/oc/i- 
cal Memoirif of the Family of Ktiox’, p. 1 1 ; 
IteyisfcrK of the. Privy Council, v. 17 1, vii. 
52). During the course of one of them Knox 
so far forgot himself as to strike his adver- 
sary, George Stewart, burgess of Paisley, in 
public court. The outrage was reported to 
the presbytery. He was suspended 4 Oct . 
1 004, and was ordered to do public penance 
in his church on Sunday the 19th following. 
‘This being done, the bailies and sum of the 
honest men of the paroch sail receive him ho 
the hand ’ {Genealogical Memoirs^ jp. 12). On 
2 April 1606 (the episcopacy having been re- 
stored in Scotland) Knox was created bisho]) 
of the Isles, and having obtained leave from 
the presbytery he immediately proceeded to 
his diocese. On 31 .Tuly he wascommisaioned 
along with others ‘to meit with pavid, Lord 
Seono, comxitroller, and hear the . bffers made 
by the inhabitants of the Isles Bhd the High- 
lands anent their obedience and eiiritio for 
his Majesties rents.’ In Janitoiy, 1606-7 lie 
Avas appointed constant modera-tor of the 
presbytery of the Isles, andondililipie he took 
the oath of allegiance. His'ttbse^e from his 
charge at Paisley causing someijn^hVenience, 
the presbytery suggested the.;;a|fi^intment of 
a colleague, but his paijkhioji^risiiiyould only 
accept the proposal if ‘ he/!W^l^';i^together 
denude himself of the ![)iiliio^i!^^^nd tak to 
the ministerie.’ KnOX\pt<!>iW6^P^^to resign, 
and on 12 Nov. 1607 h6’)^^:^ieyed of his 
charge. , ' 

In accordance with.,K.i)!l^’!?amt»’s inten- 
tion to reform and high- 
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lands, Knox was on 8 MarcH I80& joined in 
u commission with Andrew, lord Stewart of 
OcIul< ree, to take thenaatter in hand. In May 
he visited thekihgat Greenwich, and brought 
buck instructions for a military expedition 
agai nst the Isles, of which Lord Ochiltree was 
to bo commander, assisted by a ^ council, of 
Avli ich KnOx was to be the head 'with a salary 
and bodyguard of his own. The expedition 
.sailed early in August, and the castles of 
Duni vaig and Lochgorme in Isla having been 
.surrondored by Angus Macdonald, Ochil- 
tree opened a. court at the castle of Aros in 
Mull on 16 Aug. The chieftains showing 
some reluctance to come to terms, Ocliilt ree, 
acting oh the advice of Knox, induced them 
to visit liim on board his vessel on pretence 
of a dinner and a sermon from the bi.shop. 
Jlaviug thus succeeded in kiduajiping them, 
Ochiltree sailed to Glasgow. On his return 
Knox accompanied Ochiltree to liomlon, and 
was commended by the king for his zeal in 
the service. 

Tlie chief obstacle to a settlement of I lie 
is](‘s was thus removed, and Knox was in 
February 3609 appointed one of a comniis.sion 
to negotiate with the chieftains for the imr- 
pi),se of devising a scheme for the civilisation 
of the Western Islands. In May he was the 
bt'arer of a confidential message from his 
colleagues to the king, lie returned in .Tune 
w'ilTi instructions for a fresh exptidition, of 
which he himself was to bo the head, and he 
coriduoted the business with great credit to 
himself. Before the end of .July hts met the 
Xiriucipal chieftains at Iona, and with their 
consent enacted the statutes of Tcolmkill. 
He returitbd to Edinburgh in September, but 
immedifttejy proceeded to London, lie seems 
to have h^n^detoined at court till the follow- 
ing July* when he returned to Edinburgl 
and maae> fpzmal redelivery of ‘ the Band and 
Statutes’hf Ibolhikill ’ before the council. On 
16 Feb. 1610 he;was appointed a member of 
the coiirt of ecfdesiastical high commission 
for the prcilyince pf Glasgow, and on 8 May 
steward of Ihp whole Western Isles, with in- 
struction^ tP luake the castle of Duni vaig his 
headquartpiS^c ' ,|h the same year he was pre- 
ferred to ‘the- bishopric of liaphoe (patent 
26 Juno l'6il) ^ to ^"e effect that by his jrtines 
and traveliis the ignorant multitude within 
that Diocie'/Jedl^ be reclamed from their su- 
perstitioi^j'i&jdf Bapishe opinionis' (Laiito, 
427). He continued to 
hold till 22 Sept. 1619, when 

ho resigned'tl^t plthe Isles in favour of his 
eldest son^; 

Having h garrison in the castle | 

of Du]uva%!i'^{ii||i|£ie&tely proceeded to 
Ireland, 1611 transmitted to 


Lord Saiisbury a report of the state of reli- 
gion in his diocese. In'‘oon8eq:uence of his 
report the king instructed Sir Arthur Chif 
Chester to require the Archbishop of An ntiglt, , 
to convene a meeting of the bishops of 
province in order to consider the reforpaatipiatiS^''^, 
of ecclesiastical abuses in the north of Iror^llv 
laud (the report of their proceedings Will 
found in Russell and PitKifumtOAST, 
dnr of Irish State. Papers^ iv. 142). OnlgOct,^ 
1611 Chichester wrote of Knox: *He is 
good bishop for that part of the kingdom, 
and zealously aliecled to correct and reformi^^- : 
the eiTor-s and abuses of the priests and • 
people, and has done more good in church ' A?. ;- 
government in the short time of his being.yjf;-;, 
among them than his predecessor in all his/t'f 
lime ’ (it), iv, 149). It vras probably in cpu-';J|;|' T 
sequence of Chichester’s report that on 13 

1<J12 the king authorised his admission to thevf'yl 

j)rivy council. As a reward for his good suc^*;/^'^ 
cess in reforming (he Western Isles, Jamcfll,^ ' 
addressed a letter to the council of Scotlan^'i 
oil tlio 24th of the same month, requirii^^i 
them (1) to make payment to him of ii0.^ 
arrears of a pension fortnerly granted to hiid^^ 
out of the duties of the Isles, in compensa-^ 
tion for his expen.se in maintaining a garri^^l 
son at Duni vaig ; (2) to grant him a chart^% 
in feu farm for life of (lie Isle of Barra ; 13) tOfi^ 
restore as far as possible all the lands l^long^| 
ing to hi.s bishopric that had by chance beeni^ 
alienated ; (4) to reannex to his hishopridvfl 
the abbey of Icolmkill and the priory of il 
Ardcbattan, formerly held m commendam*p, 
with it. Ill 1 614 the castle of Dunivaig waS 
surprised by the Macdonalds, and Knox, 
tempting to retake it with insulEcient force, ' 
was defeated and compelled to treat. 
consented to solicit a lease of the crown.landa'. ,;'' 
of Isla for Angus Oig Macdonald, together: | 
■ftMth the proprietary rights in the castle of 
Dunivaig, and a free pardon for all crimes up 
to date, and to leave his sou Thomas and his j'| 
nephew John Knox of Ranfurly as hostagejai^ 
for his good faith. The council, however)^ 
refused these terras, and prepared to reducaS 
the Macdonalds by force. Knox, who wiyra 
alarmed for the satety of his hostages^ 
counselled the employment of deceit in de^:>^ 
ing with the Macdonalds, to be follow^ 
their total extirpation, and the plantation 
their lands by honest men from the 
of Ireland and the west of Scotland, 
scheme was in part realised. The 
Argyll desired to drive the Macdonalds 
desperate courses on behalf of his k^nani^^ 
John Campbell of Calder, who had 
taken their reduction on conation of 
cecding to their inheritance. One Jol^:!Gfei^:) 
ham, who acted, it was supposed, 
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instigation, contrived that Thomas and John standing in 1785^ but lias since been pulled 
Knox should be set %t liberty, and on 6 Jan. down. The conjecture that his birthplace 
1616 Campbell of Calder, with the assistance was in the neighbouring parish of Morham, 
of Sir Oliver Lambart [q. V.], captured Duni- founded on his statement that bis Mather, 
vaig. Some time during his lifetime Knox gudschir, and grandschir ’ fought under the 
had carried off the two principal bells from Earls of Bothwell, who hod lands in that 
the abbey of Icolmkill to Kaphoe. These parish, but not in Haddin^on, is ingenious, 
' his successor, Bishop John Lesley, was by but not proved so as to displace .the argu- 
■ royal edict compellea to restore on 14 March ment of Laing in favour of Giffordgate. The 
■1636 {ColUctanea de rchm Albaniw, p. 1 87). reformer’s father, William Knox, is supposed 
■ Knox resigned the bishopric of the Isles to have been a cadet of the family 01 Knox 
Ilia 1619, but continued bishop of Uaphoe till of Ilanfurly in Renfrewshire. But the name 
ft his death on 27 March 1636. He married is too common to support this descent, which 
^his cousin-german Elizabeth, daughter of is opposed by the fact that the reformer calls 
i . William Knox of Silvieland (though, by himself ‘of base coudition,’ and is describtfd 
w another account, the daughter of .fohn Knox, as ‘of lineage small ’by John Davidson in 
merchant, in Ayr). By her Im had three sons, the panegyrical poem published the year 
' Thomas, James, and (ieorge, and tAvo daugh- after his death, while his personal character 
.' ters, Margaret, who married .lohn Cunning- indicates a burglinl rather than a gentle an- 
ham of Camhuskoitli, son of .James, seventh cestry. His mother Avns n Sinclair, and a 
earl of Gloncairn, and another, who married note t o one of his manuscript letters, signed 
John Hamilton of Woodhall. The three John Sinclair, mentions ‘this was hismother’s 
aoUvS took orders in the church. Thomas, the surname, Avliilk he wearit in time of trubcll.’ 
eldest, was educated at Glasgow University, A brother, William, mentioned in two of bis 
where he graduated M.A. in 1608. He be- letters and in his Afv'ill, was a trader Avitli 
came incumbent of Sorabie in Tiree, and on England, and settled in Preston. 

4 Aug. 1617 be was constituted dean of the Knox Avas educated at the school of Ilad- 
I.sles. In February 1619 lie succeeded his dington. In 1522 his name appears in the 
father as bishop of the Isles, and in 1622 Avas register of the university of Glasgow among 
appointed non-resident rector of the parish of t he students incorporated on St. Crispin's 
Clandevadock in tlie diocese of Rapho<^ He day, 25 Oct. He Avas attracted to OlasgoAv 
was B.I)., and died in 1628 Avithout issue, by the fame of John Major [q. v.j, himself 
hnd is reported to have been a man of learn- born at Gleghoniie, not far from jradding- 
iug and piety. I ton, and probably educated at the burgh 

Knox’s house, 25 High Street, Paisley, is ! school. On 9 June 1523 Major was trans- 
'M: .said {Oenealoijiml Memoirs of the Famihj of ferred to the university of St. Andrews ; so 
\ Km.v, 1879) to be still .standing, and in an Knox, unless he followed Major to that uni- 
. oak panel over the chimney of the principal A'orsity, of Avhich there is no proof, can have 
room are engraved his initials and those of been his pu])il only one session, ye./; this may 

have sulliced to disgust Knox, like Buchanan 


.V TC. Eogers‘.s Genealogical Memoirs of the 
Family of Knox (Grampian Club). 1879 ; Col- 
loctanoa de rebus Albanicis (Iona Club), 1839 ; 
Laing’s Original Letters (BaiinatynoClub), 1851 ; 
Book of the Thanes of Cawdor (Spalding Club), 
1859; Register of the Privy Council of Scot- 
land, vols. v-ix. ; Donald Gregory’s Hist, of 
;^the Western Highlands; Collections upon the 
Lives of the Reformers (Maitland Cluh)i 1834 ; 
Calderwood’s Hist, of the Kirk; Spotiswo<xrs 
Hist, of the Church ; Gcorgo CruAvfurd’s Hist, of 
Renfrewshire; Bishop Keith’s Cat. of Scottish 
Bishops ; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hih. ; Reid’s Hist, 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland ; Russell 
and Prendergast’s Cal. of State Papers, Ireland.] 

B. D. 

KNOX, JOHN (1605-1672), Scottish 
reformer and historian, was horn in 1505 
at Giffordgate, Haddington, in a house oppo- 
site the east end of the abbey, on the other 
? side of the Tyne from the burgh. It was 


and other of Major's hearers, with tb© scho- 
lastic logic, of Avhich he retained little except 
the argumentative spirit. 

The name of Knox does not appear in tho 
list of graduates of either university. The 
tradition that ho was led by thie) study of 
Augustine and the fathers to abaji^on scho- 
lastic theology is so far copfirme^ by tho 
citation in his writings of AqgTistine as 
‘ 1 bat learned Augustiilejj’ Chrysostdin as ‘ the 
anciimt godlie writer,’ and Athanasius as 
‘ that notable servant of Jesus- QHfist.’ With 
Latin, still the language of odtMsjsndpjij he was 
of cour.se familiar, though, he. used it. 
He is the first, almost tne o/iyiy; prose 
writer in the vernacular, thobigi^^s. Scotch 
has been criticised for. ite ittf^J^dixture with ’. 
English and French words and idioms. Of 
Hebrew he confessed; his:-%?ipr*^e, but also 
‘his fervent thirst entrance 

thairin ’ (letter to : which 
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he to some extent gratified when he went to cape the persecution of Cardinal Beaton, 
the continent. He also studied law, and the He had friends among the gentry of that 
next clearly ascertained fact in his life is that shire, and the fathers of Knox’s pupils, Dou- 
he acted as a notary in Haddington and the glas and Oockburn and Crichton of Brunston, ^ 
neighbourhood. In his writings he more than gave him an asylum in their houses. Knox 
once cites the Pandects. He appears as pro- waji constantly with him in Lothian, and .^ 
curator for James Ker in Samuelston, a vil- accompanied him before 1546 to Hadding<*‘i 
Jago about throe miles from Haddington, at ton,wnoi*e Wishurt prouclied on two daysm '- 
the market-cross of that burgh, on 13 Dec. succes.sion, 15and 16 .Jan. of that-year. Afteif - 
1540; as umpire, along with James Ker, in a the second sermon, whose invective shows 
dispute ou 21 Nov. 1543 as witness to a deed the model on which Knox funned his own 
concerning liannelton, Berwickshire, in a style, Wishart hade Knox go hack to Long- 
IJaddington protocol book, 28 March 1543; niddry. The same evening, 16 Jan., Wishart 
and as the notary who wrote a notarial instru- was seized at Ormist on by Bothwell, and was 
inent on 27 March 1513, still extant among the burnt at St. Andrews for heresy on 1 March, 
l^arl of Haddington’s papers at ’rynuinghame. On 29 Ma y Cardinal Beaton was murdered 
In the earliest of these documents he is d<>- | in revenge for Wishart’s death [see Leslib,' 
sig'ned ‘ Scllir .lohn Knox,’ and in the notarial Noiimanj. The participators in the deed, , 
instrument he designs himself ‘ Johannis shut themselves up in the castle of 
Knox sacri altaris ininist(>r sancte .Vndreie drows, and, having <*pened communication ■ 
<]i(»eesi8 authoritate npostolica notaries.’ by sea with l^higland, held it in spite of a 
These designations prcive that ho had been siege. Knox had intended about this time 
admitted to minor orders (Knox, ffor/.s, i. to visit lies tlorman universities to avoid 
555). He used as his motto as notary ' Non i j)ersecution. Ho njtproved, though he had« 
falsura testimonium perhibeo/ and as witness j no hand in, the cardinal’s murder, which hft>' 

* Per Christum fidelis cui gloria Amen.’ He i calks ‘ the godly act of James Melvine,’ id ail 
may have served at the chapel f)f ,St. N icholua ' marginal note to his ‘ History,’ and at Easteriv' 
at Hamuelston, but he held no cure, and in | lt)April 1517,hewas jiersuacledbythefatherjs;;? 
the preface to his' sermon published in 1566 i of his pnjiiks to go with them to the castl^^ 
he dates his study of the .seri])tures as com- f»f 8t . Andri'ws. In the chapel of the castle':, 
menoing within twenty years. A Humanist I he continued to teach them the gospel of St. 
contemporary, Archibahl Hamilton, alleged i John, beginning where he left <rff at Longrf;. 
wit hill five years of his death that, ‘ although | niddry, and after the siege was raised he cate^V: 
very illiterate, ho contrived to hi', made a | chised them publicly in the parish kirk. Th€i.:i 
presbyter, and employed himself in teaching leaders of the party in the castle, and esporf 
in ])rivato houses to young people the nidi- daily .John Bough [q. v. I, a preacher, Henry ^ 
ments of the vulgar tongue ’ (7> Cou/essiom Balnavcs, a lawyer, and Sir l)avid Lyndsay ‘ 
CVi/viniatiiS Sectfn apud iSco/os, fol. 64, Paris, [q. v. |, the poet, seeing his ability, urged him 
1577-8),,. Between 1523 and 1544 the ri'cord to assume the olHce of preacher. He refused, ; 
of his life is blftnk. Prom 1544 we follow his as he had not received a call. This was i 
life in the pkges of his ‘ History,’ which is speedily .supplied. Bough, after a sermon on ; 
lurgely’an autobiography. It is truthful and the election of ministers, charged Knox, ^inf' 
substantially accurate, except as to dates, but the name of God and Clirist, and of those ,■ 
vehement, and prejudiced, and requiring to that presently call you by my mouth, not to^^' 
be chocked by contemporary writ ing.s. refuse this holy vocation.’ The congregation^ 

Kejoctin^ the career of a priest, which his publicly expressiMl tlu'ir approval. The call'i^ 
adoption of the principles of the reformers j was irregular, hut it assei-ted for the first tiitte*| 
made impossible, and abandoning that of a j in Scotland the claim of the congregation tQH- 
notary, which can scarcely have boon more ' choose their spiritual guide. Knox accept<^w| 
congenial, h» adopted, perhaps earlier, but j it, and on the next Sunday, appointed fojr .hi^l^ 
certainly^ itt 1644, the vocation of a tutor, sermon, preached from a text in the seyentn;^ 
His pin4s Were Francis and John, eons of chapter of Daniel upon the corruption of t^^ 
Hugh Douglas of Longniddry, near Tranent papacy, as s.een in the lives of the popes 
in East Lothian, and Alexander Oockburn, the bishops. He ended with a jchallengfe thM 
eldest soh .cif the Laii^ of Ormiston, boys his old ma.ster, .Tolm Major, or o^, of hfitM 
about tweiyb years of ago. Their studios hearers, to dispute his conclusions. 
were graihino^, the Latin classics (Huniance lenge was accepted, and a conference hei4;»^ 
XtVer«?), the catechism, and the gospel of ‘ the yards of St. Leonard’s.’ Certain thiWfi^]^ 
St. John. Was .while thus engaged that drawn from Knox’s sermon were proppse4|i|* 
George y.j, a champion of Lu- for debate, such as that ‘ the pope is an© 

theran to Lothian to es- christ,’ that ‘the sacraments . of 
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Testament ought to bo mimstere<\ as they 
were instituted by Christ, aod nothing atlded 
to or taken from them/ that / the mass is 
■ abominable idolatry/ and that ‘ there is no 
purgatory, and there are no bishops unless 
,, they preach them^lves/ Winram, the sub- 
tpfioT, first disputed with Knox, but left the 
^ conclusion of the argument to Arhucklo, a 
grey friar, whom Knojc, according to his o%vn 
na3*rative— the only account preserved — 
overcame by a combination of texts, 
i^^bgic, and ridicule. K nox refers, for his share 
the debate, to ‘a treatise he wrote in the 
‘ilfalleys,’ containing the pith of his doctrine 
piind the confession of his fuitli. This Jias not 
'*j|wen preserved, unless the reference 1)«' to I lie 
i^letiter he wrote to his brethren in Scolland 
when he sent them TIalnaves’s ‘Con- 
‘I'fessibn and Treatise on .Justification.’ The I 
!■ friars attempted to, stifle a voice they could • 
"not answer by occupying the pulpit at St. j 
Andrews Sunday about, but Knox evaded I 
,,this device by preaching on the weekdays and | 
{protesting t hat if the friars preached in his alj- 1 
^^ence the people ought to suspend their judg- ! 
jment till they heard him again. The effect | 
i-Cf his preaching was that many in the town i 
as welt as the castle accepted the reformed 1 
,doctrine, and communicated at the Lord’s ! 
Table after the reformed rite. On SI .funo { 
1647 the French galleys, under Strozzi, prior I 
of Capua, appeared in the h'ortli and besieged ‘ 
the castle on 18 July. The regent soon after 
; joined in the siege on the land side. On 
,;81 July the castle capitulated. Hy the terms 
of the capitulation the pri.snners, of whom 
/Knox was one, were to be sent to France in 
galleys, and eit ber liberated there or .sent 
'to any other count ry they cho.se except Scot- 
^|and. They were taken to F^eamp, a port 
of Nbrmandy, and thence uji the Seine to 
p^uen, but, in breach of the terms of their sur- 
bsender, were dispersed in several prisons, 
'ifnox remained with the galleys, whicli .cailed 
to .Nantes and lay in the Loire all the winter. 
In- the summer of 1648 the galley.s returned 
to the Scotch coast. The prisoners’ treatment, 
^ough strict, was not very rigid. 

■ ..Balnavos composed his ‘ Treatise on ,Tu.sti- 
-fication by Faith ’ in the castle of Kouen, 
and managed to send it to Knox in the galley 
/Notre Dame. Knox digested it into chapters 
:.«md forwarded it, with an epistle, to the 
Congregation of the castle of St. Andrews in 
1648. It reached the hands of his friends 
at Ormistori, but was first puhli.shed in 1.684 
by the French printer Vautrollier, wlio ex- 
plains, in a dedication to Lady Sandilands, 
the mother of Knox's pupil Cockburn, that 
ithadbeen unsuccessfully sought for by Knox 
hi^ return to Scotland, and accidentally 


recovered by Klchard Bannatyne [ip v.j, 
Knox’s amanuensis, in the hand.? of .some 
children at play. As the earliest of hi.s known 
writings, it is remarkable for the clearne.ss 
with Avhich it propounds the Lutheran doc- 
trine that ‘ faith is only justifiable before find, 
without all aid and merit of our works,’ In 
February 1649 his own release was effbetid, 
probably by the intercession of Edward VI, 
and bo came to England. 

On 7 April 1649 Knox received 6/,, ‘by 
way of rowni’d, from the king’s privy council/ 
and wa.s sent by the council to preach at 
Berwick, where he remained two years, at- 
tract iiig a large congregation. , "Wliile tliei-e 
he prepared and probably issued a tract , of 
which the first edition e.xtant was published 
in J664:‘A Declaration wdiat true Frayci* 
i.s, how we should pray, and for what wo 
should pray.’ On 4 April 1660 he wa.s sum- 
moned, at the instance of Tunstall, tlu> 
Kornunist bishop of Durham, to answer for 
having upheld in his preaching ‘that the 
mass was idolatry.’ His defence, afterwards 
priuti'd along with a letter to MlU'y pf Giii.se, 
the queen regent, in 1666, was a Syllogistic 
argument: ‘All service invented by tlie 
brain of man in the religion of God, without 
lii.s own express command, is idolatry. The 
mns.s is invented by the brain of man witJiout 
the command of God; therefore it is idolal ry.’ 

I He explained that tlie mass was abominat ion, 
j and concluded by distinguishing the Lord’.s 
i Siqiper of the protestants at thecomraunioii- 
! table from the sacrifice of the mi^s, which the 
j jirie.st offered at the altar. Neither Tunstall 
i nor any one else answered him. ' 'Probably 
} most oft he council were lukewarm or favour- 
I able. Nothingcameof this, his^ftiiprosecu- 
1 tioTi. . '• r’ 

I A tract of two or three pages/ containing 
j ‘ in a .Siitii, according to the Holy Sci^ptures, 
what ojiinions we Christians ' half of tlio 
I.ordi.s Siqiper, callit The Saergment of tlie 
Bodie and Blude of our Savibuy Jesu$ Christ,’ 
printed without date, was pl^hablyJssued in 
the .same j ear for general ciroulatidh. ; About 
i the end of 1660 he removed :tO; Newcastle, 
wliere be served as preacher it; the church of 
St. Nichola.s, and in autumn/I^l ''’“s 
aj»])ointed one of six royal .chax4albs, with a 
salary of 40/., of which th© first payment 
was made by the privy coiinbU Ah 27 Oct. 
1552. While at Weweast^^^f.di^ounced 
from the pulpit the executiiwi{ii^;0omerset. 
As king’s chaplain he took the revision 
of tlie se-cond prayer-book /Of;’ Edward VI, 
issued 1 Nov. 1.662, and ib...C.z^ited witli the 
‘black rubric,’ which expla^©di;.^hat the act 
of kneeling meant net adoralipA of the bread 
and wine, ‘ for abhorred 
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l)y all faithful Christians.’ A Tletter from 
Joliu Utenhove to BuUinger, dated Lon- 
don, 12 Oct. 1652j doubtless refers to Knox 
as ‘ a pious preacher, chaplain to the Dulce of 
Northumberland/ who, in a sermon before the 
king, ‘ inveighed with gi’eat freedom against 
kneeling at the Lord’s Supper.’ lie wont to 
l.ondon in connection with the preparation 
of the church articles, which were submitted 
on 20 Oct., before their issue, to the royal 
chaplains, but soon returned to Newcastle. 
Oil 27 Oct. Northumberland wrote to Cecil, 
recommending the king to appoint Knox to 
the Itochester bishopric. On 28 Nov. the 
duke again. reminded the king’s secretaries 
that ‘some order be taken for Knox, other- 
wi.se you shall not avoid the Scots from out 
of Newcastle;’ but on 7 Dec., after he had 
seen Knox at Chelsea by Cecil's request, and 
found him not so pliable as he thought the 
oiler of a bishopric should have made him, 
Northurfaberland altered his tone, lie luul 
found Knox ‘ neither grateful nor pleasahle,’ 
•and wishes to have ‘no more to do with him 
than to wish him well.’ On Christmas day 
loo2 Knox was again at Newcastle, where 
lie preached and declared that ‘ whosoever in 
his heart was enemy to Christ’s gospel then 
preached in England was enemy also to ( Jod, 
a secret traitor to the crown and common- 
wealth of England.’ A lottm* Northumber- 
land received from Knox in January looS, 
wlien the latter had been thvi'atened with 
an accusation by Lord Wharton and Brand- 
ling, mayor of Newcastle, encouraged that 
nobleman again to befriend him, but in a 
Avay which shows he no longer regarded him 
as a man of much consequence. lie calls him 
repeatedly ‘poorKnox/ says ‘ his letter shows 
what jperplexity the poor soul remaiueth in,’ 
and, dropping all mention of the bishopric, 
asks 0]^ that something ‘ might be done for 
his comfort.’ In March new charges, to whicli 
Knox refers in his letters to Mrs. Bowes, were 
made te' Lprd-Westmoreland, but these, too, 
broke down; for on the 23rd ho says : ‘ Tliis 
assault of .'Satan has been to his confusion 
and to the glory of God.’ 

Knox himself states that he declined the 
bislioprio bOcahse he was unwilling to accept 
even the nitrified formularies of the English 
church as. leaning to Roman doctrine, though 
ho was faypwable to an office similar to the 
bishop’s; ' A of 2 Fob. 1553 to the 

archbishop to appoint him to the living of 
All HaRpwa/in Bread Street, London, was 
perhaps a CpmpUance with Northumberland’s 
ast reqne^, put in April he declined this 
prefermPPt/ and. was summoned before the 
rivy cn ii|inpii-: //AfltBr a long debate between 
im in which ho set forth his 


II 

Directions to the English ministry, he wm 
dismissed wit h the gentle admonition ‘ thw 
they were sorry he was of a contrary mind 
to the common order,’ to which he replied, 
‘that he was more sorry that a common', 
order should be contrary to Christ’s institu^ 
tion.’ In the same month he preached his 
second and last sermon before Edward VI 
on the text ‘ lie that cateth bread with me' ’ 
hath lifted up his bod against me/ in which'; 
he affirmed that Ibe most godly princes had. 
most ungodly ollicors. Citing the example.of ■ 
the good king lTezekjah,he applied it to they 
English court. No wonder the bold preacher 
had enemies at court. But the English ro-^ 
formers could not afford to dispense with his , 
services ; and on 2 .1 nne 1553 he was sent as a 
preacher to Buckinghamshire, an office which ., 
gave him more liberty, and wdiich his coil-';; 
science distinguished from a settled charge.;'^ 
On thetithof tlie following month Ed ward VI-; 
died, and as Mary Tudor for a time tolerated, 
the jirotestanis, lu; conlinned his preaching 
tour in I’uckliigham and Kent till OctobeK 
England was fust becoming unsafe for a; 
man of Knox’s opinion.^, and a tract entitled-!:, 
‘A (kinfossion and Declaration of Pray^a^i 
upon the Death of that most virtuous ail4r| 
famous King, bldward VI/ issued iu 
1 55 J, though it contained a prayer ‘to 
luminate the heart of our Sovereign Lady’.lsi 
Queen Marie Avitb pregnant gifts of Thy Holy 
Ohoste,’ had to conceal its place of printing ? 
under the ironical imprint, ‘ At Rome, before. S;! 
the Cast el of St. Angel, at the signo of SanefeV! 
Peter.’ ^ ; T 

Knox returned to Newcastle in Decembei^, '.! 
but before the publication of bis tract he hod^i 
lied 1 o Dieppe, where he remained from 20 Jan* ;!? 
1 554 to the end of February. While resident ! ; 
at Bi.'rwick in 1 5 10 ho hud made the acquaint^ 
auce of the family of Bowes of Streatlattt.v. 
Castle in Durham, and gained the friendship ' 
of Elizabeth, wife of Richard Bowes, captain,;;^ 
of Norham [see Bowks, Elizabeth]. Thw,-;/ 
lady accepted him as her spiritual adviser, and';?] 
promised him the hand of her fifth daughtei^l’^j 
Marjoiy . Their marriage, or betrothal, opposed m 
by her father, was probably not celebrated till,' 
July 1553, after Avliich he refers to Maijory as';!;!; 
his wife. To her mot her he had long used tha;;;? ' 
signature ‘ your Son.’ Mrs. Bowes was about.'!;;!' 
his own age. The correspondence that passed ^ 
between her and her son-in-law was al'V^aj^iS^^^. 
affectionate : she was confiding and impoitp-^^i 
nate,he consolatory and invigorating, tl»CTO|i;i?/ 
as time went on lie found his position aS 
spiritual guide somewhat tiring — * fascldd^l^v,:; 
is his expressive Scotch word. Mrs. 
was afflicted with the religious inelstupbal^' 
which the Calvinistic doctrine of assuraui^’ 
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soinet imes produced. Knox himself in one or Dieppe. He there directs the w hole force 
letter to her admits that ho was also on one of his attack against the Spanish marriage 
occasion oppressed by a doubt whether he was of Mary Tudor. 

one of the elect. This was for him the rarest In the summer of 1654 Knox returned to 


experience. A complete conviction that his 
sins were forgiven, and that ho and those who 
believed with him w^ere the chosen people, ac- 
companied him through life. As Mrs. Howes 
subs^uently left her husband and joined 
Knox and her daughter at (Jenovu, the con- 
hcotion gave rise to unw'arrantod scandal (cf, 
Kwox, Amwer to a Letter of n Jemit named 
'Tyrie, 1672, advertisement), .fust as he w'us 
leaving Dieppe in t he end of February 1651, 
he sent hometwu) tracts : ‘ Ati l"lx}K)sit ion of 
the 8ixtli Psalm,’ in a letter addressed to M rs. 
Bow'ee signed, ‘ at the very point of iny jour- 
ney, your Son, with sorrowful jjoart, ,1. K.,’ 
part of which had btum w'ril ten in London. A 
longer letter was entitled 'A (todly^' Letter 
sent tQ-the Faithful in London, Newca.stle, 
and Berwick ; ’ of thi.s there are two editions, 
one w'ith tlie colo]»hon ‘from Wittemberg, 
by Nicholas Dorciister, anno 1551, the 81 h of ' 
May,’ and the oflierwulh tlie fiyl itious iju- | 
print, ‘ In Koine, before the (’a.stel of St. A ngel, I 
at the signo of Sanot Peter, in tlie month of I 
.Inly in the year of our Lord 1654,’ and tlie 
device of Hugh Singleton. A manuscrijtt 
copy has the postscript, ‘'I'he ])eace of ( Jod 
rest with you all, from ane sore-t roubled heart 
upon iny de])arture from Dieji 1555, whither 
God know'eth.’ It is avehement denunciation 
of the inas.s. In the spring (15,64) he jour- 
neyed through h’ranee and Switzerland, and 
at Geneva met Calvin for the first lime. 
Calvin gave him an introduction to Hullinger, 
ithe reformer ofZurieh. Knox .smit, on 10 ami 
30 May, epistles to his utUieted brethren in 
Kngland after ret urning to I tieppe to learn 
the position of affairs in England and Seot- 
•l "land. ‘ Since the 28tli of ,Tanuarv,’he wrote in 
j the earlier letter, ‘Ihave travelled through all 
the congregations of Helvetia, and reasonit 
, with all the pastours and many ot her learned 


Geneva, and remained there till November, 
wlien be accepted the call which the English 
congregation at Frankfort-on-Maineliad sent 
him on 24 Sept, to bo one of their pastors. He 
I accepted it unwillingly, he says m his ‘ lli-s- 
I lory,’ ‘ at the commandment of that notable 
j servantof God,. Tolin Calvin.’ Thediflicultics 
! wbiclihebadfoi-eseensoonarose. TheEnglish 
! congregation at Frankfort had been formed in 
1 the end of .July 1554 by a few refugees from 
[ the Marian xjorsocution. The magistrate.^, 
j with the friendly co-operation of a French 
jtrotesttuit congregation already established, 
allowed the English the use of the French, 
church. The liinglish suhsfu’ibed the Frt'Jich 
confession of faith, and W'ere allow'ed the Eng- 
lish ord( r of service, with some modifications, 
the omission of the responses, the litany, and 
part.s of the sacramental liturgy which wrere 
deemed superstitious. Soon after Knox’s 
arrival, the English exiles in Strasburg 
offered to join their follow'-coiintrymen in 
h'rankfort , b\it first inquired what parts of 
the Engli.sh service book were sanctioned at 
Frankfort. Knox and other members of bis 
congregation answered (3 Dec.) that what- 
ever in that book could be shown to stand 
with God’s word was admissible. It Avas 
agreed to submit the English service book, 
of which Knox and Whittingham and others 
made a .summary in Latin, to Calvin, Calvin, 
while counselling modci’ation, recommended 
a new order for a new church. Knoxy AVliit- 
tingham, and three others were directed by 
the congregation to draw up ^sbn^ order 
meant for their state and time,’ and accord- 
ingly compiled the liturgy, afterwards pub- 
lished in 1556, and known as ‘ The Order of 
( 5 en e VM , ’ B ut the work proved unsatisfactory 
to many, and Knox, "Wnittingham, and two 
others were invited to make a second at- 


; , men upon sic matters as now I eannoi submit 
to writing.’ Tlie matters were indeed daii- 
' gerous, and involved the questions ‘ whether 
a female can rule a kingdom by divine right, 
'and transfer the right to her husband;’ 
’ ‘ whether obedience is to be rendered to a 
inagistrate who enforces idolatry ; ’ and ‘ to 
which party must godly persons attach them- 
ftelves in the case of a religious nobility re- 
/siating an idolatrous sovereign.’ Bullinger 
reported to Calvin the cautiously vague re- 
plies that he made to Knox. In the same 
. y^ear Knox published ‘ A Faithful Admoui- 
tron to the Professors of God’s Faith in Eng- 
land, 1664,' which was printed on 20 ,I uly at 
* Kalykow,’ perhaps a pseudonym for Geneva 


feinpt. Some modification was agyeed upon; 
Knox counselled concessions, and -it was 
determined that the new ‘order’ fihould be 
ob-served till the end of April T656» , If any 
furtlier dispute arose, it was he referred 
I to Calvin, Martyr, and BulUnger, and two 
I other divines. A reconciliation followed, 
and ‘tbe holy communion was .lipon this 
happy agreement ministeredi’ ; '^ilt the ces- 
sation of hostilities was ,tai3d|i6rary. . On 
13 March Dr, Richard Cox came with 
others fi*om England. The -smail ^band of 
protestant exiles were tho^fipon [divided into 
Coxiatos and Knoxians. Atehijrch the new- 
comers insisted on making, restionses after 
the minister, although seniors 
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of tlie church had previously admonished 
t hem to desist. , 

Knox one Sunday charged the Coxians 
from the pulpit with breaking the agreement. 
'J’he matter was fully debated on the Tuea- 
ilay following. Knox urged, in a spirit of 
bravado, that the Coxians should bo ad- 
milted to vote as members of the congrega- 
tion. lie bade them condemn him if they 
dared. He was taken at his word, and the 
majority declared against him. He was now 
prohibited from preaching, and another con- 
j'en'iice of three days failed to reconcile the 
eondicting parties. On the third day Knox 
|)as.s innately denounced the proposal to use 
in the morning service prescribed words of 
prayer and praise not to be found in scrip- 
ture. Ho was thereupon accused before the 
magistrates by a friend of Cox of treason 
in describing the emperor, in his ‘ Admoni- 
tion t o the People of England,' ‘ as no less 
enemy to Christ than Nero,’ and in attack- 
ing Mary. The magistrates finally, through 
Williams and Whittingharn, two of his 
friends, .sent him an order to leave Frank- 
fort. The night before he left ho preached 
at. his lodgings to some fift y persons on the 
liesiirrection. and the joys prejiared for the 
elect. Escorted by tn.s frimids for a few 
miles, he proceeded at once to ( leneva, where 
he was well received by Calvin, Avho con- 
demned the proceedings of the majority. 
Ilidley wrote to (Iriudal .shortly before his 
own martyrdom, lamenting ‘ that oiir hrotlujr 
Knox could not bear with our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,’ and while admitting that <a 
man (us ho is) of wit and learning may find 
plausible grounds of dissent, doubted that 
be could soundly disprove it by Cod's word.’ 
JIul. to Knox any colour of Homan ritual 
necessarily meant Roman doctrine, and was 
thorefoi'e anti‘<5hristian. 

On his return to Geneva, he and his friend 
Clivist.opher Goodman [q. v.] were chosen 
ministers of the English congregation, but 
Iii.s heart turned homewards. TJie regis- 
t(!r of the church of Nostre Dame la Neuve, to 
the .south'^aBt of the cathedral, wliere the con - 
gnegat ion was allow^ to worship, records in 
1 that Goddman and Anthony Gilby [(j. v.] 
were appointed to fill Knox’s place as minis- 
ter in his afisenee. In August 1566 he went 
to Dieppe, crossed tb the east coast of Scot- 
land, and in IJoyember joined Mrs. Bowes 
and her daughter at Berwick. The com- 
parative toleraitibn which the regent was at 
that time tdiowing to the protestanis en- 
abled him to spend about nine months in 
his native ebuntry. The progress of the 
Reformation sit^ he left Scotland had been 
rapid. Open to him in 
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every town, and, when the. churches were 
closed, the seats of the country gentlemen 
became preaching centres. The converts to 
the new doctrin*3s belonged to eVery clafiis. ; 
Knox went through the country preaching,^ 
discussing, and writing. At Edinburgh heJi 
lodged with a burgess, James Sym, to whose? 
house Erskine of Dun, in Angus, and many;' 
countrymen and their wive.s came to hear him„ 
Among other topics he discussed at a sapper \ 
given by the Jjaird of Dun the question, then 
much agitated, whel.lier it was lawful to go 
to mass. Lethington was of the company, 
and ‘ nothing was omitted,’ says Knox, ‘ that/ 
might make for the tcmpori.ser ; ' but every', 
point was .so fully answered that Lethington 
at last eoiife88(Hl, ‘ I see that our slufts will 
save nothing Ixifore God, .seeing they stand ' 
ns in .so small stead before man.’ From 
Edinburgh he went to Dun, where he Stayed 
a month, ])reachiiig daily to the jn'incipal 
men of 1 lie count y. From Dun he returned 
l<) Calder in We.st Lothian, the residence ol 
Sir .lames SaiuJilatuls, one of whose sons was 
])rece]>tor of Torpliiclien and head of the 
Knights Hospitallers in Scotland. He met 
there, besides many gcuitlemen, three young 
noble.s, who became lenders in the Retormur 
tion; Lord Er.^kine, afterwards sixth earl of 
.Mar, Lord Lorin*, afterwards fifth earl of 
•Vrgyll, and Jjord .lames Stewart, prior of 
St. Andrews, afterwards the regent Murray 
During the winter of l.‘i66-f» he taught m 
Edinburgh, and afterCliri.stma.s went to Kyle 
in Ayrshire, where t he doctrine of the lollards 
still ling’ored, and preaclied in the houses of 
county genth.unen, chiclly small barons, who 
.siqiported Knox in large, numbers, while the- 
burgesses were even more enthusiastic. For 
a time a common cause united burgh and 
country. Before Easter, 6 April 16.6(i, Knox 
was siimmoiKid by the .Earl of Glencairn to. 
Finlnyston, near I'ort Glasgow, and preached 
and administered the sacrament. He theni 
returned to ( 'alder, wher<i disciples from Edin^; 
burgh and the country came to hear him, and? 
to sit for the, first time at the I^ord’s Tablb 
— a scene painted by Wilkie. A union, pcJP'* 
haps a formal bond of smaller numbers out 
of similar character to later covenants, ‘ to 
maintain the true preaching of the gospel to' 
the uttermost of tlieir power,’ was hallowed’ 
by participation in the most sacred, office of 
religion. Alarmed at the success of bib; 
preaching, the bishfms summoned Knox fo, 
appear at the Blackmars kirk in Edinbui»li‘ 
on 16 May 165fi. He came, attended by,' 
John Erskine [q. v.l of Dun and a nnmber of' 
other gentlemen, line a feud,al lord with hi*;; 
retainers, and the bishops suddenly drojype^.! 
proceedings. Knox, instead of appearing' fii»^ 
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a" criminal, jpreacJied in Bishop of Dun* 
hold's lodpng to a larger audience than 
before. lie continued to preach forenoon 
' and afternoon for ten days, and after 'Wil- 
liam Keith, earl Marshal, and Henry Drum- 
>nipud had heard him, they desired him to 
write to the regent to try to move her to hoar 
the word of God. Ho sent his famous let ter 
rinted in 1650 (enlarged edition, Geneva 
558), entitled ‘The Letter to the (iueer 
Dowager,* which Qlencairn presented, but 
<:Ma^ of Guise passed it on to Beaton, bishoj 
I' of Glasgow, saying, ‘Please you, my lord. 
J> to read a nasquil.’ This term, derived from 
I’.thp. scurrilous lampoons Italian satirists cir- 
y|;'inilated under the ey^es of the pope and car- 
^;idiuals, irritated Knox. Before issuing (he 
Iptter from the press he added Avorcls declar- 
;.’.ing, in the prophetic strain he a fleeted, ‘(iod 
f.will shortly send his messengers, with whom 
■■^he would not be able to jest.’ 

About this time a call readied him from 
the EnglLsh church at Geneva, which he ac- 
cepted. His farewell s(>rvice.s iii Scotland 
. were held for several days at Casth* (iJamp- 
bell, near Dollar, with the old Earl of Argyll 
.and others of his clan and neighbourhood. 

■ In July ho crossed to Diepjie, whither he had 

■ Sent his wife and mother-in-law, and they 
went straight to Geneva. The hishops, after 
he was gone, again summoned him to Edin- 
burgh, and in his absence condemned him, 
and burnt hi.s elllgy at tin.; cross. But be- 
fore the end of harvest 1550 he had reached 
Geneva. On 10 Dec. in the tlii'ee following 

i years, 1650, 1557, and 1558 , Knox and Good- 
;’man were chosen ministers by the congrega- 
■tion. Closer contact brought, him into terms 
?Of warm friendship with Calvin, avIio directed 
not only the spiritual, but the temporal affairs 
, of the Swiss republic. As Knox leanit from 
l-^ishart how to preach, he now learnt from 
Calvin how to govern. 

In May 1557 .lames Sym and .Tames .Bar- 
row,, Edinburgh burges.scs, came to Geneva 
with a letter from Gleucairu and other noble.s, 
which entreated him to return to Scotland, 
now that the jjerscculion was diminishing. 
Knox, aft,er consulting Calvin and others, re- 
.plied that he would come as soon os he might 
,*put in order the dear floeli committed to his 
charge.’ Whittingham was chosen to fill his 
place, and on 23 Oct. he arrived at Die])pe. 
lie found there letters of a contraiy purport, 
dissuading him from coming to Scotland, and 
at once sent on 27 Oct. a sliarj; lett er rebuk- 
ing his Scottish friends for t heir vacillation, 
■wn len this letter was r(;ceived, along with 
another afteiward-s published to the whole 
nobility, and special missives to the lairds of 
Dun and Pittarrow, a consultation was held; 


4 

and the nobles, including old Argyll and his 
son Ijorne, Glencaim, Morton, and Erskine of 
Dun, 'and other gentry, signed a bond at Edin- 
burgh on 3 Dec. 1567 by which they promised, 
‘ before the Majesty of God and his congrega- 
tion, with all diligence to . , , establish the 
most blessed word of God and his congrega- 
tion.’ They also sent urgent letters to Calvin 
and Knox urging his return, which were de- 
livered inNoveniber. Knox, on 1 and 1 7 Dec., 
sent letters to the brethren in Scotland and to 
the nobility, with exhortations tt^maiulain 
their principl(.‘.9, not to suddenly disobey au- 
thority in things lawful, but ‘to defend tludr 
brethren from perseciitiou and tyranny, he it 
agaiiLst princes or emperors.’ He finally re- 
solved not to run the risk of returning; 
otherwi.se Ik; might possibly have shared the 
lu1t> of Walter Milne [q. v.j, who was burnt 
f(»r heresy by Archbishop Hamilton. 

XN'hile still at Diejtpe he 'wrote on 7 
a ])refaee to an ‘ Apologyfor the Protestants 
in Prison in Paris,’ whicy ho translated, with 
ad^litions of his own, Mr the benefit of bis 
Scottish brethren. Ifc at the same time 
IHeiated in the protest ant congregation not 
only at Dieppe but ahof at Rochelle, where 
he declared that within, wo or three years ho 
hoped to preach in St/Giles in Edinburgh. 

JOurly in 1558 be returned to Geneva. In 
that busy year he published six tracts, which 
covH'red the whole ground of the conflict 
raging in Scotland. The titles of four Avere 
res 2 )ectively ‘ The First Blast of the Trum- 
pet against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women/ ‘ A Letter to the Queen DoAvager 
Regent of Scotland, augmentocl and e.x- 
plaiiK'd by the Author,’ ‘ The . Apjjellation 
from the Sentence pronounced by the Bishojis 
and Clergy, addressed to the Nobility and 
Instates of Scotland,’ and ‘ A,. Letter ad- 
dressed to the Commonalty of Scotland.’ 

‘ Ap])ellation ’ was ajipen^M to Gilby’s 
‘ .Admonition’ (Geneva, 1558)|and, like the 
‘ r ict ter,’ restated his doctrlnalviews, and was 
addressed to the commons', in 'tHa tone of a 
democratic leader. It iuclUdcj§’.i; summary 
of tlu: ‘ Second Blast . . Women,’ 

the only form in wliich. the* f.Pv^ipBlast ’ Ava.9 
continued. In a fifth publje4t'i^'9f tke same 
year he hade the inhabitanbi^bf Newcastle 
and Berwick stand by ; and in 

a sixth he briefly exbo¥t(^ 7 ;il^|igtand to em- 
brace the gospel speedily.'', two \vere 

Avritten at fever-beaty.atifll;j&'|ua most fiery 
ty le. To the exhortatipp ^ie addressed 

to England he appended the names 

of nearly three hundred Maw^ni martyrs, ‘in 
thee and by thee, O .i^gland, most cruelly 
murdered by .Fire and }im]prii^iiment for the 
testimony of Christ, his eternaj 
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Verity, wlios(i lUood fr(^ under the Altai; 
critji li aloud to be avenged.* 

Tlio attitude of Knox, avowed in the ‘First 
Blast,’ towards the political j^overnment of 
•women \viis dictated by the hostility to the Re- 
formation already displayed by Mary Tudor, 
(.’atlioriuo de’ Medici, and Mary of Guise. 
Knox laboured to prove that ‘to promote a 
woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion, 
or empire above any realm is I'cpugnant to 
nature, contrary to Clod, and, finally, it is the 
subv(!rsion of good order, of all equity and 
justieo.’ His work w^as published without 
his name, but the authorship was well known, 
and it was intimated that he would himself 
announce it ^hen he blew his third ‘ Blast,’ 
which never appeared. The ‘ Blast ’ did 
not produce the effect intended. Foxe t he 
marl yrologist expostulated with Knox, who 
replied on 18 May 1558, admitting hi.s ve- 
Inanonce, but adding, ‘ To me it is enough | 
to say that black is not white, and man’s [ 
tyranny and foolishness is not God’s perfect i 
ordinance.*' Calvin, more inclined to com- 
promise, assured Cecil two years later that 
‘ for a whole year he was ignorant of its pub- 
lication,* that he hod never read it, and that 
he dissuaded Knox from publishing it. (.)n 
17 Nov. 1558, within the year of its publica- 
tion, Mary Tttdor died an<l FHzabeth reigned. 
It was then seen liow imprudent had been 
the argument of Knox. Tlie neAv qnt't'ii, 
the most powerful ally of the reform<*i-.s 
among crowned heads, treated the work as 
a ])ersonal insult, and would notallow Knox 
to pass thyough^ England. Tier attitude 
through life towards the Scottish reformation 
was affected by the untimely publication. 
It x'cquirod all the tact of Cecil to ])rev<Mit 
an open breach. , It was in vain that Knox 
attempted^tb explain, ‘ My First Blast,’ he 
•writes, ‘ hath blown from me all my friends 
in England.-* John Aylmer [q. v.J, after- 
■wards the' bli^pp of London, one of the Eng- 
lish exiles, an answer to it, in wliich 

he spealflS' ^Vourably of Knox’s ‘honesty 
and godUni^^faiid even says that ho will 
not disdaili^^ liiear better reasons. Kno.x 
has been .sb^j^inaes represented as Ixaving 
withdrawn.lnS, bpiriioti out of deference to 
101 izabotb, iStif fie : himself wrote- later to 
the queend i .^nnot deny the writing of 
a Book agiitin^ usurped Authority and i 
unjust .Ue^in<^iO^.'bf Women; neither yet am | 
I minded tb rbiie^t or call back any principal | 
point or pibpoution of the same till truth ■ 
and verity do /farther appe.ar.* Still he felt ! 
he had gottb: far, and in the summary j 

of the * his propositions are ' 

altered application to women to \ 

a general king can only law- j 
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fully reign over a people professing Christ 
by election, not by birth nor propinquity — 
a doctrine as little iialatable, though not so. 
irritating, to Elizabeth. 

Knox left Genova on 7 Jan. 1559, after 
receiving tlie frtiedom of the city. Reach- 
ing Bioiipo in March, ho sailed for Leith on 
22 April, and arrived at J'klinburgh oni 2 May. 
Next day he wrote to Mrs. Ijock, one of 
his English friends : ‘ I am come, I praise 
my Go'd even in the heart of the battle. . . . 
Assist me, sister, with your prayers, that 
now 1 shrink not when the battle approach- 
eth.’ Remaining only two niglits, be went 
straiglit to Dundee, where the refoi*mers of 
Angus and Mearns Avere assembled. With 
them ho advanced to rerth, .lohn Erskiiip 
of Dun brought in JMay the news that Mary^! 
of Guise was, contrary to her promise, pro-- 
ceeding with the trial of the ministers who 
championed the Reformation. Knox was in-; 
eluded in t he number, and Avas one of those' 
Avho A\-ere outlaAvod for not appearing. Gn,l; 
the day of Erskiiui’s arrival in Berth, Knox^ 
j*r<‘a4’hed against the mass as idolatry, 
prio.st began to celebrate by opening thaf^ 
tabernacle on the high altar. A riot fpln? 
loAved, stones Avere t hroAvn, and the altar 'W^jSvJ 
soon demoli.shed. The people, proceeding tb// 
seek ‘ some spoil ’ ( in Knox’ s phrase), 
the monasteries of the Grey and Black Friata ’ 
and the Charterhouse. In t\A’o days only^- 
the Avails remained of the religious founda--; 
tions in the city. Kno.x calls these the acts^ 
of ‘ the rascal multitude,’ but his A'oice gavb; 
the signal. He st ayed in Perth to instruct 
the ])ef>ple wlio Avero ‘young and rude in': 
Christ,’ Avhile the nu>n of Angus roturned--i 
home ; but hearing that Mary of Guise waa; 
determined to avenge the monasteries, they.; 
came back, fortified the toAA'n, and on 22 May . 
aildressed a letter to her, declaring that t heys 
bad taken up arms solely bi^caiise pursuea:;; 
for conscience sake, and threatening to ap-.', 
j peal to the king of Fi-ance, Mary their qiieen^^ 
j and her husband. Knox probably AVas the/;.' 
I author of this letter, and of another addressed',^/ 
; to the nobility, claiming their aid. In 
I ply to messengers sent by Mary of Guise 
ask the meaning of the moA'ement in Perth^vjl 
it Avas st al-ed by the leaders of the reformii^^ 
jiarty that if the regent ‘would 
religion then begun to jiroceed, t-hey, 
toAvn, and all they had were at her 
mand.’ But Kno.x AA'ent to the messmige^i^ 
lodgings on 25 May, and boldly 
them to tell Mary in his name that she wkiisf 
fighting not against man, but God. . , /j^*^**' 
speech was reported, according to Khoxy 
far, ns they could.’ Her reply was. .'tb 
the Lyon herald, ordering K nny 
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friends to leave Perth under pain of treason, the ‘ idols and dforiAitory were jjulled down,’ 
Meanwhile the, Earl of Glencairn reached and all he could do was tg preserve the 
l*erth, wdth the news that the congregations bishops’ girnal. Stirling was next taken, 
of Kyle and Ounningham were advancing to On 28 .Tune 1559 ‘ The Congregation/ as the 
the refoimers’ relief. But after negotiations, main body of reformers was called, came to 
Mary’s envoys (Argyll and Lord Janies Edinburgh, accompanied by Knox and (lood- 
Stewart) on 28 May 1559 persuaded the re- man, Knox preached the same day at St. 
formers to evacuate Perth on coihlition of Giles, and on the morrow in the church of the 
an amnesty, and that no French garrison j abbey. On 7 July the inhabitants met in the 
should be loft in the town. Argyll and Lord j Tolbooth, and chose him for their minister. 
James promised that if the condition was i lie seems shortly afterwards to have revisited 
.not kept they w’ould join the congregations. I St, Andrews, but was again in Edinburgh 
Ifextday Kuox preached, thanking God there ! hy the 20th. The queen regent, at Dunbar, 
had been no bloodshed, hut exhorting all to i declineil to make terms, and marched on 
be ready, for the promise would luit be kept, j Edinburgh, Leith opened its gates to her, and 
On the 30th, Argyll and Lord .James bid'ore l.ord Lrskiiu*, who commanded' the castle of 
leaving entered into a bond witli Glencairn Edinburgh, was friendly, or at least neuti’al. 
io suppoi't the congregations if anything Placed between two fires, the congregation 
was attempted against Ihem, and shortly was forced to a truce on 24 July, in accord- 
after they left Perth they rejoined the re- ance with which Knox and the congregation 
formers at St. Andrews, and i.-^siu^d a sum- left Eclinburgh on the 20th, and marched by 
luons to the men of Angus to meet tluuu on Linlithgow to Stii’ling, where they subscribed 
4 June for I’l; format ion in Fife. Dim, Wis- a boml, binding themselves not to negotiate 
hart of Pittarrow’, and the ])rovost of Dun- with the regent except by common consent, 
dee kept (he appoint ment, and brought Knox The ri*geut temporised with the lords of tlie 
W'ilh them. On Friday, 2 .1 une, ho preached congregation, and issued proclamations to 
at Crail, on Saturday at Anstnii her, Vmd an- the people in expectation of the arrival of 
nounced his intention of ])reaching on Sunday French troojis from Francis and Mary, now, 
atSt. Andrews. Arcld)islio]) Hamilton sent by the death of Henry II, king and queen 
a message that if Knox preached in his town ; of France, 

he would bo salnt(‘d with culverins. The 1 Immediately after Cupar Muir, Ivno.x had 
queen with her French froop.s lay at Falk- | pointed out to Kirkcaldy of Grange the 
land. The reformers hesitated how to act, ! necessity of seeking English aid. Kirkcaldy 
but on Sunday Knox mounted tlu* pul])it, ; had consequently entered into commnnica- 
and the archhisliop tied to Falkland. Tak- i tiou through Sir Henry Percy with Cecil, 
ing as his text the ejection of the buyers and I who received the overtures in a cautious 
sellers from the Temph‘, he applied it to (he I but friendly manner. Knox, who had 
corruption of the papacy, ajul as a result the | already written to Cecil from Dieppe, with- 
town, headed by the magistrates, ])roved 1 out receiving a reply, again addressed (^ecil 
their zeal by removing all ‘the monuimmls , on 20 .Inly, enclosing his letter to (iueon 
of idolatry with expedition.’ Knox continued ; Elizabeth. Ho addressed the latter as ‘ The 
his preaching for three clays, and tlie (locators ! virtuous and Godlie Queen Elizabeth,’ and 
were a.s dundj, ho sa^s, as the idols burnt in j made a dotdjle-edged apology for the ‘ Blast,’ 
their pre.sence. i which he said neither toucb©(J person 

' The French troops of the qu(*on regent, ' nor was prejudicial to liberty, if the time 
under the Duke of Chatelheranlt and D’Osell, j when it was written was considered. To 


were meantime advancing towards St. An- ' 
drews. The hnxls, the gentlemen of l ife and ; 
Angus, atid tlie burghers of Dundee and St, I 
Andrews collected at Cupar Muir to resist [ 
their apx)roach, A force came to the re- j 
formers’ aid from the; other side of the Forth. I 
It ‘rained men’ is Knox’s foi’cible exjjression. 
But neither side wished to risk an engage- 
ment, and a truce or assurance to last for 
eight days was made. Both sides at once 
complained of infringements of the agree- 
ment. Perth was rcitaken hy the reformers 
before Sunday, 25 June, and the abbey of 
Scone demolished. Knox represents himself 
as sent to try to save, it, but before he came 


(k'cil ho said that the time .yias come for 
th(5 union of the j)rote8tant in England 
and Scotland, and that he h^: ja communi- 
cation he wished to make if sbflle’ one were 
appointed — the sooner the l^tter-^to meet 
him. lhsrcyinreply,l)yCecilfiB. 0 !^er 8 , invited 
him to Alnwick, and Cecil a per- 

sonal interview at Stamford/. arrange- 
ment was never carried out/ Glecil, writing 
to Knox from Oxford o» 88; the day he 
expected to have met hiwt jjat ip^mfor de- 
clared he was ready 1 ^ 0 ' him if duly 
accredited, but forbore till .iliehvtq ‘ descend 
to the bottom of thihge.%^/i|//' | . 

About the Knox and 
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anotlnsr minister, Robert Hamilton, went by 
sea from I’ittenweem to Holy Island, and in 
Percy’s absence Knox visited Sir James Croft 
at Ilerwick. Ho bad received on 1 Aug. 
instructions from the congregation at Stir- 
ling urging the necessity of a league with 
Kngland to suppress the Roman antichrist, 
and to maintain the liberties of Kngland and 
Scotland against foreign violation. Knox 
now suggested to Croft that money should be 
granted to support a garrison in Stirling and 
foi’ces sent by sea to l)undee and Perth, and 
to seize the fort at Broughty F erry ; he added 
that pensions would be acceptable to sOino of 
1 he nobility. On 6 Aug. Knox wrote to (.’roft 
of his safe return to Stirling ; and urged file 
Kuglish council to be ‘ more forward in the 
common action.' The lords of congregation 
wrot e to the same purport, and a convent ion 
meeting at Glasgow on 10 Aug. apjtoaled t.o ' 
Cecil for a plainer answer. \V riling from ■ 
St. Andrews on the 1.5th, Knox frankly in- ; 
formed Cecil ‘that xinles.s Avitliout diday , 
money be fu^lslied to pay their soldiers, . . . ; 
they will bO' compelled every man to seek 
file next way for his own safely,’ and 
added in a postscript ; ‘ Haste answer of the 
former articles, for we have greaf. need of 
comfort at the present.’ At last, on 21 Aug., 
Sir Ralph Sadler, who was on his way to 
Scotland, was directed to secretly furnisli a 
little money to Knox’s friends. The conven- 
tion again met on 10 Sept, at Stirling, wlioro 
Arran joined the congregation, and through 
him Clmtelh'erault, who as Duke of IlamiU on 
claimed to be next heir to the crown. On 
21 Sept. Knox wrote to Croft from St. An- 
drews, again pressing that money should be 
given to the particular men of whom he bad 
furnished a list. The regent had vainly at- 
tempted to detach individuals from the re- 
forming patty. Knox and others refused to 
receive her letters because of ( he pledge they 
bad given jiot,.to treat with her separately. 
In his second letter to her he asserted that he 
had never shown any hate against her, but 
only gave her good counsel, yet threatened 
God’s plague .upon her and her posterity if 
she persisted in her malice against Christ 
Jestis, bis religion, and ministers. This letter 
Lockhart, the regent’s messenger, declined to 
deliver to his nu8t;fess. 

Encouraged. Iw the adhesion of so ninny 
of the chief nohl^ and the hone of English 
support, and alai^ed by tlie lortificatiou of 
Leith and the arrival of more French troops, 
the convention iii ^gdinburgb, on 21 Oct, 1559, 
proceeded to the bold step of deposing the re- 
gent. The 8enteMe,^owmg to Knox’s counsel, 
was worded of suspension. 

The refofra^ildlv 1^^ to Leith, but 


there was dissension among their leaders, and 
a sally made on Edinburgh by the besieged 
French garrison forced the reformers to with- 
draw to Stirling on 5 Nov. 1559. Next day 
Knox preached" on the 80th I’saltu, and as- 
cribed their discomfiture to their own sins 
and dissensions, applying his discourse to the 
Duke of Hamilton and his friends who were 
pre.sent, and whom ho specially distrusted. 
He (Mided with a strong assurance that God 
would give his children the victory in the <md. 
I'lie council mot on the afternoon of this ser- 
mon, and Lethington, formerly the regent’s 
secretary, Avho had joiniul the congregation 
before it left. Edinburgh, was sent to London 
to implore the lielp of I'Jizabeth. 

Knox WHS still writing urgent letters to 
t’roft, Cecil, and others, pressing not merely 
for money, but for troops and experienced 
commanders. In one letter ho adroitly al- 
ludc'd to Mary's claim to the English crown, 
an argument for supporting the congregation 
whi<?h touched J01izab*-‘tli, lie know, more 
nearly than tlio principles of the Scottish 
Reformation. At length these tactics SUC- 
ceeiled. Klizaheth s<‘nt a fleet to the Forth 
under Admiral Winter before the end of 
.lanuary, and a treaty bettveen her and the 
lords of the congregation was concluded at, 
Berwick on 27 i’eb. 15.50 60. 

Kno.x had remained in St. Andrews since 
November 1 55'. >, and t be French troops in their 
raids on Fife had come within eight miles of 
the town and placed him in imminent danger. 
The arrival of the English ships filled him 
Avith exultation. 'I'he French troops witb- 
! drew from the neighbourhood. ToAvards the 
I end of March the English land forces joined 
j the reformers, and Leith was again besiegetf, 
Knox ret urned to Edinburgh in April 1560, 
and Avas active both in preaching and in coun- 
sel. On 1 Ajiril Mary of Guise took refuge in 
the castle of Edinburgh. On 7 May an assault 
on Leith failed, and Mary, Avatching from the 
cast le AAUill the corpses of her enemies lying 
in the sun along the Avail, exclaimed, ‘Yonder 
is the fairest tapestry I ever srav.' Knox de- 
nounced her cruel speech in the pulpit, and 
affirmed ‘ that God w'oidd revenge the cruelty 
done to his image,’ a prophecy AA’hich ho be- 
lieved AAxas fulfilled by her death from dropsy 
on 16 .lune 1560, Tavo days before prelimif; 
imries had been adjusted at Berwick for a 
treaty betn^een France and England, whlcU 
was concluded at Edinburgh on 0 July, and 
Avhich prov'ided for tlie withdrawal of Englije^' 
and French troops. 

The Scottish parliament met on 1 A^ug*. 
The commissioners of the burghs, with somo 
of the nobility and barons, had previou^y been 
appointed to see to. the ‘equal distribution of 
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inuiisters/aplirase and idea of Knox's. Knox I . . Certain things not positively opjjose 

himself was appointed to Edinburgh, and in f must be tolerated.’ Knox’s ‘ Book of Dis 
all the proceedings which quickly followed for j cipline’ showed little toleration; it treate 
the ecclesiastical settlement he took the fore- (1) of office-bearer^ organising the kirk 01 
most part. During the sittings of parliament , the Calvinistic model or presbyterian synod 
; in August 1560 he preached from TIaggai, 1 and general assemblies; (2) of worship; (3) 0 
with special application to the times, and to ' discipline, or the penal law of the kirk, am 
f . the duty of providing for the temjioral wants [ (4) of the patrimony of the kirk. Although 
of tho church. A commission was at once ; many of the laity disliked the third point 

g iventoKnoxandotherstodrawup in several ' which placed, despite the institution of la^^ 
eada the sum of the reformed doctrine. In ; elders, too much power in the hands of th 
1 i,\;jifbar days the confession of faith, whicli Knox ' minist.ors,it was chiefly on the last that Kno: 

already at Ids fingers’ ends, was com- i and ( ho ministers differed from the nobles an< 
pleted. It was adopttjd on 17 Aug. wit hout | gent ry. The proposal made in the book wa 
■.;;y alteration of a sentence. | tliat ilie whole revenues of the old cburc" 

Three short act s abolislied the aut hority of j sliould be devoted to the maintenance of edu 
,%' the bishop of Romo, idolati'y, and t.Iie mass, j cation in tlie parish and burgh schools, tli 
V i' Death was enacted as tho penalty for a third | expenses of tho ministers, and the relief o 
offence in celebi’ating the mass. Letters were 
directed to Francis and Mary requii'ingt hem 


1 * • ? 

the aged and infirm poor, for able-bodied jioo 
were to be compelled to work. The noble 
Vv' .'to ratify these acts according to the terms ' had already whetted their appetite.^ with th 

V'j' agreed to in tho treaty of peace, hut there 

V'V.cuu have been little expectation that such 

v’;/ 'ratification would be obtained. Knox boldly,^ ^ .. 

declares in his ‘ History ’ that the want of \ was found .so formidable thatTits adoptio: 
;v'.V ratification mattered nothing. ‘ Tho sword was delayed. Tjethington called it a'dovou 
V and sceptre is rather a glorious vain ceremony I imaginat ion.’ Lord Er8kine,the future vi^gen 
•i ’ than a substantial point of necessity required Mar, led the opposition. No wondor,reTnarke 
a lawful parliament.’ Tho tliin veil of a Knox, ‘if tho poor, the schools, and the mi 


benefices transferred to lay impropriators, am 
the lairds had ceased to pay tithes. Afte 
perusing the book many days, t^e opposil io: 


. 4 , monarchy, whoso representative, was absent, 
■ was easily rent, and the democratic Keforma- 
. ‘ tion stood revealed. 

Parliament rose on 25 Aug., and after its 


poor, 

nisters had their own, his kitchen would laci 
two parts and more of that he unjustly po-s 
sesses.’ On 20 Dec. 1500 the first genera 
assembly, of whicli Knox was of course 


'pMissolutioii a consultation was held, wliieli led i member, met, and after passing acts, chief!; 

to Knox and otlier ministers ; relating to procedure, adjourned till 15 Jar 
. to draw up in a volume ‘ the policy and disci- j 1501. A cert ain number of the nobility, an 

' among them the leaders of the reformed part J 

lioAvevor, signed their approval of the ‘ Bool 
of Discipline ’on 27 Jan. 1561, but the dissen 
of others and their own lukewarmness cause 
it to remain a dead letter. 

Knox soon afterwards compiled tho fori: 
and order of the election of superintendent 
and the order of election of elders and doa 


!»& plino of the kirk as well as they had done the, 
doctrine.’ The result was the compilation of 
‘ First Book of Discipline,’ as it was called 
distinguish it from the .second, of which 
Melville was cliief author. The 
vV-y^lfSt embodied the opinion.s which Knox 
..f; had thought out for himself or embraced at 
. Geneva. A more riaid discipline, ratlier than 



correspondenc 
; Knox is i>reserved, Knox evidently kejit the 
vSwiss leotler informed of the fortunes of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and received fi’om 
liim counsels of moderation, which Knox did 
MOt always approve. At a critical moment in 
‘the conflict with the ri'gent Knox consulted 
V,. Calvin whether the children of idolater.s and 
. . excommunicated persons sliould be baptised 
:'’':V.«Jitil their parents testified their repentance. 
" :CAlyin answered in the affirmative, but Knox 
. incUrted to the negative. In regard to cere- 
monies, Calvin wrote subsequent ly : ‘ I think 
that your 8trictnes.s, although it may dis- 
please many, will be regulated by discretion. 


glish Book of Common Prayer 

time of Charles land Laud; wjtlbi'tbe Psalm 
in metre and a translation ..of,: Calvin’s calc 
chism, were issued on 26 and wer 

chiefly prepared by him. ^ 

Meanwhile, the only one of ibis works oi 


whicli a claim can be ma<m;\|^' bim to b 
called a theologian, his ‘ X^wfcitte bn Prode$ 
tination,’ written in iva* ffifst pubUshe 
at Geneva in 1560. Its t^Jb^iuii, ‘ An AnsAve 
to a great number of illiaM^b^VOus Cavilh 
tions written by an‘Aii^bi^||^ta^d A dA'ersari 
to God’s EternaV P^SP^^tibn, and cor 
futod by John KnOx, God’s Wor 

in Sta)tian^d.’ With an in th 
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omnipotoiife of God aud the corruption of 
inatijho accepts the necessitarian hypothesis, 
and subsfcil the will of (lod for law, ap- 
plied the doctrine of necessity to the spiritual 
as modern scionce does to the pliysicaf world. 

About this time Knox lost his wife, the 
faitbftil companion of his exile. Calvin, con- 
.soling Idm, calls her ‘ Your friend and wife, 
wliose like is not fou/id everywhere,’ and 
refers lo her in u letter to Goodman ns * the 
most delightful of wives.’ Knox felt her 
deatli, but his few extant letters to her, and 
a letter to Foxe the imirtyrologist, in which 
he says, ‘I used the help of my left hand, 
that, is of my^ wife, in scribbliiig these few 
lines to you,’ do not present him in the cha- 
racter of a fond husband. Ills opinion of the ! 
ijifiiriority of the sex wn.s too firmly rooted to ; 
admit exception, even in his own household. . 

(iueen Mary’s husband, h^rancis If, died | 
r> Dec. 1 660, and in the convention of (estates, j 
iT) Jan. 1661, the confe.s.sion was read, and a : 
debate on the mas-s was held by Knox on ! 
th(! one side, and Le.sley, bishop of Uoss, • 
on the other. The noblemen present readily I 
accepted Knox’s views. By the convention s j 
order, Lord James Stewart was sent to Q.uocm 
Mary in Franco, and found her at St. Dizicr 
on 16 April. Before his departure Knox ha<l 
warned him that if he consented to her having 
nias.s publicly or privately within Scotland 
he betnryed the cause of God. While op- 
posed to public Lord .Tames was willing to 
concede private celebration, asking who could 
stop her. Against this Knox protested, and 
in a hd/ter to Calvin, on 24 Oct. 1661, Knox 
sends the. greeting of James Stewart, the 

? [neen’s brother, ‘ who, alone of those avIio 
reqiieufc the court, opposes himself to im- 
piety ; yet he is fascinated amongst tho rest.’ 
There can be no doubt that Lord .Fames gave 
his sister assurance that her own religious 
obser\'ancos would not bo interfered with. 

While Lotd, James was absent a riot 
occurred in !^inburgh between the common 
people, who wished to play Robin Hood, and 
the magistrates, who put it down and sen- 
tenced the ringleaders. . Knox was asked to 
intercede for tne latter, but declined, for, as 
lie pointed out, he feared the mob as little as 
the sovereign or the nobles. 

On 19 Aug.. Mary Stuart returned to 
Scotland, a.nd the conflict that Knox hud 
foreseen betn»©tt' %®^ Rqman catholic con- 
victions and the Jj^rotestant convictions of 
80 many of her sulbdects at once commenced. 
On Sundayi ,A.ug., mass was celebrated 
in the chapet ^ Lord ' James 

keeping the diraif ^to prevent a riot. N ext 
Sunday Knox pi^ehbd, declaring ‘ one mass 
was more than 10,000 armed 


enemies.’ Four years later Knox reproached 
himself for want of fervency, that ‘ I did not 
what in me lay (o have suppressed that idol 
in the beginning.’ Ho was summoned to the 
queen’s presence, and tho first of the inter- 
views which he has so vividly described — 'WO 
have only his' own account of them — ^took 
place at Holyrood. Mary accused him of rais-./ 
mg her subjects against her mother and her- 
self, and of writing ag.ain,st Gho Regiment of 
Women.’ He answered he had only rebuked ; 

; idfilatry and taught people to woi'ship God 
I according to his word, and that the book 
! had l)(‘en written against the wicked .Teze- 
bel of England. Wliile he miiintained his 
opinion, he promised not to hurt her autho- 
rity if she did not defile her hands with the ' 
blood of the saints. A conversation folf v 
lowed, in which be asserted the right of sub^ I 
joets to rise against a sovereign who opposed 
( tod’s word. The q iieen declared the Roman,-: 
kirk was hers, and that Knox Avished hor;; 
.subjects to obey him instead of their sove-,' 
reign. On leaving he prayed God she might; .J: 
yet be another Deborah, but when asked his -i 
thoiighf of h»ir hy his friends, ho answeredj:^ 
j ‘ If there be not iu her a proud mind, a crafty 
I wit, and indurate heart against God and his::; 
word, my judgment faileth mo,’ and ho wrote 
to Cecil, ‘In coinmunicat ion with her I espied^! 
sucdi craft ns I have not found in siich age.’ ,4 
In the autumn of 1661, after Mary’s return,.'’: 
from a tour through the country, mass WM 5 
again celebrated at, Holyrood on All Hal--.-; 
lows’ day (I Nov.) A conference Avas 
once held In .Tames Macgill’s hou.se betAVeen 
the leaders of t bo congregation to consider ,' 
t he situation. Lord .James, Morton, the Ear! 
Marshal, Tjethingtou, Bellonden the justice 
clerk, and 3Iacgiil himself Avere there, with 
Knox and ot her ministors. Macgill e.xpressed 
the opinion that ‘her subjects might not 
laAvfiilly take her ma.ss from her.’ But the 
ministers Avere of a contraiy mind, and pro- 
po.sed that letters should be sent to Geneva 
for the opinion of that church. JCnox offered 
to write, but Lethington shroAvdly remarked 
that there lay much in the information sentj 
and proposed to act himself as secretai^r; 
The lords prevailed, and no letter was Avritten, 
In December the general assembly met, but 
Lethington objected to its sitting without 
the queen’s sanction, to Avhich Knox repliedi 
‘ Take from u.s the freedom of assemblies aiid 
you take from us the evangel.’ The knotty 
oint of tho ‘Book of Discipline’ wiw 
rought forward. To objections raised b# 
Lethington, Knox rejoined ‘that the boolf 
had been read publicly and all knew ite 
tents.’ He failed iigum to carry its adopti^^l 
but resolutions were passed that . 
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should he suppressed, the churches planted 
with trtie ministers, and ‘ some certain pro- 
vision made for them according to equity and 
conscience.' The discussion ended with the 
concession that the churchmen (i.e. the lay 
or ecclesiastical impropriators) should have 
, two- thirds of these benefices, and the remain- 
injjf third should be in the liands of a com- 
xnitteo for such uses as should be afterwards 
■ settled. The third was afterwards reduced 
to a fourth, with the proviso that if a fourth 
: was not found enough for the support of the 
. . ministers and the queen, a third or more might 
• be taken. A return which was ordered of 
l^jall ecclesiastical revenues was apjiarently 
.^^never made. Knox inveighed against this 
compromise. ‘I see twa jiartis,’ he .said, 

* freely given to the devil, and the third may 
. be divided betwixt God and the devil. It 
will not bo long before the devil shall have 
,.y three parf.s of the third, and judge you then 
'" what God's portion .shall he.’ 

The minister.s’ .stipembs wesre at la.st fi.xed 
at a hundred inerUs for the ordinary, and 
three hundred for the chief charges. The 
superintendents got double. Knox him.s(‘lf 
had two hundred and a free hou.se. On 
8 Feb. 1502 Lord .Fames, who had been 
created Karl of Murray, was married at St. 
Giles to the daughter of the Karl Marshal. 
Knox ofliciated, and iu the nuptial address 
w;arned Murray that if he became less favour- 
able to the reformers it Avould be said hi.s 
wife hod changed his nature. He was much 

V offended at the vanity of the dres.ses and ban- 
quets, and the divergence between his views 
and those of the future regent now began 

;'to show itself. Early in 1502 Knox made 
^ vain endeavours to reconcile .lames Hepburn, 
^•fourth earl of JJothwell [q. v.], and .Fames 

V Hamilton, third earl of Arran [q. v.] 

On a Sunday tOAvards the end of the same 
Jyear (1662) Knox preached another violent 
^tJermon against the queen and her court, 
in which he denounced dancing and other 
vanities. He was sent for by Mary. Murray, 
Morton, Lethington, and some of the guard 
were present. According to Knox’s account, 
he said that he did not utterly condemn 
dancing provided those who practised it did 
not neglect their principal vocation, and did 
not dance for the pleasure tluw took in the 
i^spleasure of God’s people. Mary dismissed 
him, saying stronger Avords had been report ed, 
and Knox grumbled at being called away 
from his book. Ho left her with ‘a reason- 
ably merry countenance.’ Some of the by- 
standers wondering that he was not afraid, 
he remarked, ‘ Why should the pleasing face 
of a gentlewoman frighten one who had 
looked on the faces of many angry men with- 


out fear ? ' The assembly presented • a sup- 
plication to the queen, in which the hand of 
Knox is visible, demanding reformation of 
the mass, punishment of vice, provision for 
the poor, tho restoration 'of the glebes to the 
ministers, obedience to tho superintendents, 
nml, lastly, suj)port of the ministers out 
of the thirds. Knox was appointed to vi.sit 
Kyle and Galloway, and met the bnron.s and 
gentl(*men of those districts at Ayr on 4 Sept., 
when t hey subscribed a declaration promis- 
ing to assist the Avhole body of protestanl.s. 
Ho then passed by Nithsdale to GalloAvay, 
Avliere lie induced tho Master of MaxAA^ell to 
Avri te to Botlnvel 1 to be on his good behaAnour, 
and wrote to Chatelherault warning him 
against hi.s bastard brother, the new arch- 
bi.shop of 8t. Andrews. While in Ayr.shire 
Knox •Avas challenged to a disputation by 
Quint in Kennedy [q-v.], abbot of Crosraguel, 
on the doctrine of tlie mass. It was hehl 
at Maybohi in Ayrshire in September, and 
the substanen of it waspi’inted by Lokprevik 
at Edinburgh next year. Both sides claimed 
the A’ictory, but it was a drawn battle. With 
another Homan apologi.st, NInian AVinzet 
[q. V. I, .schoolmaster of Ijinlitjhgow, who .sent 
Knox apuper Avith quest ions ifc February 1 562, 
the reformer had an opistolaiw but incomplete 
corre.spondenco. In the begnuving of 15()6 he! 
acted as one of the commissioners appointed 
by tho assembly of 1662 for^.tho trial of Haul 
Methvon, miai.ster of Jedbtirgh, for immo- 
rality, and takes credit for the condemnation 
of Methven as a contrast to the license t he 
Homan church conceded to its ecclesiastics. 

In tho middle of April the queen sent for 
him to Lochleven, and in an audience of two 
hours before supper urged him to stay the 
persecution of the Romanists for saying 
mas.s, e.specially iu the western shires. Knox, 
in I’eturn, exlmrted her to administer the 
laAVs, and reminded her that the sword of 
justice belonged to God and not to any tem- 
poral sovereign. Next morning, before day- 
break, she again summoned him to meet her 
when hn wk ing near K inross.- Without going 
back on their former conference she started 
fresh topics — tho offer of a ring to her by 
Riithven, tho appointment of Gordon, bishop 
of Athens, afterwards of Galloway, as' a 
superintendent, and the quarrel between the 
Earl of Argyll and his wife, her bastard sister, 
in which she asked Knox to' ilaediate. She 
concluded by promising to, put the law in 
force as ho had requested. Mupx reports 
this conversation, to ‘ let. thb'^brld see,' he 
says, ‘how deeply Mary of Scotland 

could dissemble.’ ; Glasg OAV on 

2 May, on his way to Dibaii^s, where he 
was sent to aesist of a super- 
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intoivlent, Ivnox wi’ote a severe letter to Ar- 
fCyll, w1h.uu lie luul already once before recon- 
cilo(l with his wife, although ho was unable to 
hen 1 tlie broach permanently. 1 luring the pnr- 
liainont which met in the Tolboothon 20 May 
Jotjy, tlio, barons, especially Murray, showed 
signs of yielding to Mary, against the wish of 
Jviiox and the ministers. Knoy accordingly 
qnarrollod with Muri'ay , roniinding him of 
liis rise, and, in his habit ual vein of jirophecy, 
warning him that if ho boro with impunity 
pestilent papists he would lose (-rod’s favour, 
ill the rosultthey ceased tospoaktoeach other 
for eighteen months. I’arliament confirmed 
Murray in his earldom, and jiaased an act of 
amnesty ; but while protending to take uj) the 
subject of discipline and the assignnnuit of 
manses and glebes, the acts passed Avere so 
mod i lied as to be of no value. Jlefore the ses- 
sion closed Kno.x preached a political sermon, 
rt'Cailingtotho nobility how he bad been with 
them in the hour of danger, and e.vhortod them 
to let the queen understand that, they ‘ would 
agree Avitli her in (fod,’ but were not bound 
*to agree with her in the Devil.’ lie con- 
cluded by saying that be beai'd of many 
suitors for the queen'.s hand, but if they con- , 
sent ed that an infidel, and ‘all Papists are 
iiitidebs,’ should be head of their sovereign, 
tliey would so fur as in their power banish 
Christ from the realm, and bring Cod’s ven- 
geance upon the country, themselves, and 
their sovereign. Inc(Miscd hy such language 
the queen again summoned Knox to her pre- 
Honco. whoa he came she burst out in 
invectives, mingled with tears, and vowi'd 
revenge. ‘ The chamber-hoy could scarcely 
get napkins^’ says Knox, with grim mirt h, ‘ to 
dry her eyes.’ ‘ What have you to do,’ she 
broke in, ‘ with my marriage.'^ Wliature you 
in this commonwealth ? ’ To which he made 
the memorable answer, ‘A subject born 
within the same, and though neither carl, 
lord, nor baron, God has made mo a profitable 
member,’ after which he repeated his de- 
nunciation of a papist marriage. Mary once 
more resorted to the feminine argument of 
tears, but Knox told her ‘ he never delighted 
in the weeping of any of God’s creatures, 
and could scarcely abide the tears of his own 
boys when he flogged them. But as ho had 
only spoken truth he must sustain, though 
unwillingly, the royal tears rather than hurt 
his conscience or injure the commonwealth 
by si lencc.’ Mary> still more offended, ordered 
him out of her cabinet, and to remain in the 
antechamber. He obeyed, but occupied his 
time in warning her , maids of honour that 
all their* gay geair ’ would avail them nothing 
at the coming of the * knave Death.’ After 
the .queen had ordered him to go to his own 


house she wished to have him prosecuted, but 
was advi.sod to h‘t him alone, and the * stornl 
quieted in appearance but never in the heart.’ 

In thesunimcrqf lofiMsbo travelled thi’ougli 
the west, and everywhere had fhe mass cele- 
brated. On bearing tliis Knox began to use 
a daily prayer at table, ‘ Dt'liver us, O Loi’<l, ’ 
from Idolatry.’ tSoou afler he wrote to the 
brethren in ail quarters to eeme to Edinburgh 
for the defence of a zealous protest ant, .lolm 
Cransfoun, who wa.s being prosecuted for 
violently denouncing the altar at llolyrood. 
His lott(‘rwas divulged by a minister at Ayr 
to Henry Sinelair, ]iresident of the (.'ollege of 
•Ju.^ticf.and comnmnieated to the queen. /I'bo 
council di’cided it imported treuvsen, and 
j Knox was summoned to answer for it in the 
j middle of Tifconiber lotUb When he came 
his fearle.ssand constant courage divided the 
hostile camp. The INfastc'r of Maxwell re-‘ 
jiroved Kno.v for convoking the lieges, and. 
their frirndsbip erased, but Spens of Coiidie, 
the (jiirrirs ad vo(,-ii( e, stood by luin, saying, 

‘ ^'ou will In- licensed, but God will Hs.«ist yoiu’ 

Mun-;i v and Jjethington made vain elVorts 
to indiiee l\ii.>x to confe.ss his offence, and 
ill a frw (lav.-- be wa.s summoned before the, 
council. Hr came with so great a following*;; 
that (hr stairs and passage leading to the' 
cbandjrr wrrr full. When the queen had,;.', 
taken la r seat, and saw Knox bareheaded at.'' 
the other end of the table, .she burst out ■ 
laughing, and said: ‘Von man garred mo;; 
gi’eet and grat never tears himself. I will 
see gif 1 <em gar him greet.’ When l^ething- 
I tonnskrd if gad written the offending let- 
ter, he !u knowledged the writing, and at the 
court's rrqiiest read it aloud. After it was 
read the qiireu, looking round, said: * Heard 
i ye ever a more treasonable letter?’ Kno.v 
[denied (hal Ik? had committed any offence, 
and the nobles voted in his favour. Wliea 
on 2o Dee. the assembly met, Knox remained ' 
silent until pres.sed to speak, when he a.sked , 
the. assembly" whether be had done more in ' 
bis loiter than obey their commands. After'.; 
he bad been retnovi'cl fi-om tlie bar the vote d 
was taken, and the wliolo kirk found that a; 
charge had l>'en given liim to summon tJie ; 
brethren as often as danger appeared, and 
the net of writing was not his only but that,.'4 
of all. 

In ilio beginning of 1504 the dancing and[^ 
banqueting of the court went on, uotwith?*?^] 
standing the threatenings of Knox and thes% 
preachers, who point ed to the great rain and.^'jj 
frost in .lanuary and the meteors in Februarj^g 
as warnings from heaven. Knox now sur-;^ 
prised both friends and foes by marrying 
a second time Margaret Stewart, daughter 
Lord Ocliiltree, * a very near kinswoman 
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I he duke’s, a lord’s daughter, a young lass not 
al)oye sixteen years of age’ (Ilandolph to 
Cecil, January 1504). The queen ‘stormed 
wonderfully,’ for the bride was ‘ of the blood 
and name.’ ‘ If Mary keeps promise,’ Ilan- 
dolph proceeded, ‘ he shall not long abide in 
Scotland. If I be not much deceived, there 
will be much ado before he leaves it.’ Knox 
; himself does not mention the marriage, nor 
art} any letters between him and his second 
wife x>reserved, but the union proved hapj>y. 

■ lie cannot be charged with marrying tor 
: , money or rank. His father-in-law was one 
^ of his debtors in his will. 'J’lxe daughter of 
a smaller baron who embraced the n>fr.)rmed 
doctrine was not, in the 0 ))inion of its fol- 
lowei’s, tlisparaged by a union Avifh a leader 
like Knox. i 

The assembly met on 25 June 1504, and | 
Knox <»pened it with exhortation and prayer, i 
It was attended only by the ministers and 
commissionex’s of provinces. The coui't part y ! 
and the officers of state wc-re absent. A | 
confex*enct> between com nxit lees of the two ' 
parties was arranged, Knox being one of the ! 
representatives of tlxe popular party, but ‘ 
I nothing was to be decided on without the ' 
consent of the Avlxole assembly. The px'in- j 
cipxil subject of discussion was Knox’s refusal 
of all compromise respecting the xnass and 
his willingtxess to pray for the queen only on 
condition of her abandoning it, Lethixigton 
■maintained passive obedi<‘nce, Kixf»x open re- 
sistance to the civil authority, however high, 
if opposed to (lod’s ordixxaixces. Knox re- 
sisted Lethington’spj'oposul tliata voteshoixhl 
be taken on the question ‘ ^Vhether it wxxs 
. proper to take the (pxeen's mass from her ’ 
unless the matter was submitted to the whole 
• assembly. A, fcAv votes on subsidiary points 
were, however, taken, and IMacgill, the clerk 
register, finding the votes going against the 
. court, revived a. suggest ion thfxt Knox should 
write to Calvin. The assembly broke up 
without coming to any conclusion. 

' Although Knox, like the rest of tlie px*o- 
testant. party, was opposed to the inxirriage 
with Durnley, and seems to have favoured 
. the Enrl of l..e,icester as a suitor for Mary’,s 
hand, ho did not openly oppose the Darn ley 
'marriage. It was uncertain Avhether the 
, young king might not turn protestant. On 
j 9 Axig. 1565 Damley woixt in state to St. 
Giles to hear Knox preach. The text was 
from Isaiah xxvi., beginning with the 1.3th 
verso, ‘ O Lord our God, other lords beside 
thee have ruled us, but we will remember 
thee only and thy name ; ’ and qxioted the 
passage, ‘ I will give children to be their 
princes, and babes shall rule ov'er them. Chil- 
' dren are their oppressors and women rule 


over them.’ He also referred to the punish- 
ment of Ahab because lux ditl not correct 
the idolatry of Jezebel. Darnley left the 
church in displeasure. In the afternoon 
j Knox was brought before the privy couiuril 
! and prohibited from preaching so long as t he 
; king ami queen were in Edinlxurgh. 3’he 
' town council passed a resolution that they 
' would ‘ in no manner of way consent or grant 
t Ixiit liis inoutli should be closed.’ Knox pnb- 
lishc'd this sei'mou, the only one of his wxx 
, have in full. From the preface we leanx that 
: hi.s practice was to preach withoxit writing, 
axid that h«5 considered his vocation wtxs to 
I txiaeli ‘by tongue and livelyvoi.ee in these 
most corru]>t days rather than to compose 
books for tlxe ages to come.’ The ])riiited 
serxxion eoixclndes : ‘The terrible nxaring of 
gnus and the noise of armour doe so pierce 
my heart that ixiy soul thirsteth to depart. 
The last of August 1565, xit four at afternoon, 
WTitten indignantly, but truly as memory 
would servtx of these things,- that, in public 
preaching I sjxake upon Sunday, the It) of Au- 
gust.’ JMaryand Darnley left Edinburgh on 
25 Aiig. The castle was still held for the 
queen, though the insurgent loi'da, led by 
Alurx’ay, occupied the town before t he 31st. 
It does not clearly appear where Knox was 
during the troubled montlis of the Ibxnnd- 
j aboxit Raid. But if the statom'ent in liis 
* Ilistorv ’ i-s accurate, that the superintend- 
ents of Lot hian met on 1 Oct. at E<linburgh, 
‘all the miulstei's under his chai’ge,’ he was 
probably present and joined in the supplica- 
tion then sent to the king and queen for pay- 
ment of ixiinistors’ stipends, to which a seom- 
j ingly favourahle but dilatory, answer Avas 
I'et urned, that ‘ they would cause order to be 
! tixken to their contentment.’, 
j On 25 Dec. 1565 the assembly met in 
I Edinburgh, and Knox received a commission 
i along Avith John Craig (1512P-1600) v.] 

I to ‘ set down the Form of a. Public Fast and 
j csiuse Robert Lekprevik to print it.’ The 
j t ract was published early iu 1566, under the 
j t ithi of ‘ The Ordour and Doctrine of tlnx 
i General Faste appointed . be the Generali 
As.semblie of the Kirkes of Scotland.’ ‘ Tho 
Form of Excommunication,’, published in 
15(59, completed his labours on the standards 
of discipline, doctrine, and ritual of the re- 
formed church of Scotland. • As in the case 
of Knox’s liturgical books. , he emphasised the 
distinction between a public or general fast 
and the private fasting on set days of the 
Roman church. This -feat 'Was limited to a 
Aveek, from the last Smida^of February 1506, 
of which only from SatcM^y at eiglit to Sun- 
day at five was -to.he’a^time of abstinence, 
the rest being - preaching and 
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S rayer. Om; of the main ends of the fast ho 
t'iclared to be a protest against the mass. It 
was subs(!quently postponed for a week, but 
romnien<!cd on Sunday, 3 March 1666. On 
Saturday, the 9th, llizzio was murdered. On 
the following day Murray and his party re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and a‘ proclamation was 
issued in the king’s name that all papists 
should quit the town. Where Knox was at 
this time, and whether he was privy to the 
murder of Kizzio, is not clearly ascertained. 
The language of the ‘History,’ ‘The next 
day, which was the second Sunday of our 
Fast in Edinburgh,’ suggests that he was still 
in Edinburgh, but there is no sullicient proof 
that 1 his passage was written by Knox. Tn 
a list of the conspirators sent in a let ter, on 
ill jVlarch, by Randolph to Cecil, the names 
of Knox and Craig occur, but as they are j 
described as being ‘ at the death of llizzio,’ | 
which they were not, ‘ as Avell as privy there- 
unto,’ and their names are omitted in a second 
list , sent in a letter of 27 March by Randolph 
and Ihsdford to tho English privy council, it 
is fair to infer that the foreknowledge of tlm 
murder is not brought homo to Knox. lii.s 
a]>})ro\’al of it is scarcely open to dotibt, and 
he appears to have remained in Edinburgh 
till Sunday, 17 March, when the (|ueon re- 
turned along with her vacillating liusband 
and a force, which compelled Murray and 
the rest of his j)arty once more to take to 
flight. The same date is given by the ‘ Diiu’- 
nal of Occuri’onts,’ a contemporary diary, for 
Knox's departure from Edinburgh. I’he fifth 
book of the ‘ History of the Reformation ’ 
stihstantially agrees with tho ‘ Diurnal,’ for 
it states; ‘Now a little before the Queen’s 
entrance into tho town [i.e. the 18th] . . . 
Kuox passed west to Kyle.’ 

In the assembly in December Knox ob- 
tained leave to visit England on condition 
that ho returned before Juno 15<)7. Jlofore 
leaving Scotland he AVroto, along with the 
other ministersi to Beza, now head of the 
Goncve..se congregation, ofiering to send a 
copy of the Scottish confession, and pointing 
out that they did not dare to acknowledge 
the festivals of the life of Christ, because they 
were notprescribed by scripture. He also sent 
a letter in the^ name of the superintendents 
and ministers in Scotland to the bishops and 
pastors of God’s church in England in favour 
of the clergy who refused to wear vestments. 
Ho probably had a share in the supplication 
of the general assembly of 25 Dec. 1660 to 
the nobility, exhorting the council to recall 
the commission granted by the queen to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. He received a 
safe-conduct from Elizabeth, and a letter 
was entrusted to the English bishops, 


asking for toleration in favour of the clergy 
who objected to vestments. What parts of 
England he visited does not clearly appear, 
but it seems to have been chiefly the north, 
and probably tho comity of Durham, where 
his sons were residing Avith their mother’s 
relations. 

He was absent when Daniley met Rizzio’s 
fate, but returned home after tho flight of 
llotliAvell from Carberry Hill and the im- 
prisonment of Mary in Lochleven. Throg- 
morton, the English envoy, mentions that 
Knox came to J'ldinburgh on 17 July 1607, 
anil that he had several meetings with him, 
Avhen ho ibiind liim ‘ A'ery austere.’ In his 
seiunon on tlie 19th, Avhich Throgmorton 
I heard, he inveighed A'ehemently against the 
queen, and the envoy tried to persuade the 
pri\'y council to advise him and other mi- 
nisters not to meddle Avith aflairs of state. 
I’he attempt Avas A’nin, for Knox continued 
his custom of ])roaching daily against the ‘ 
queen and Botlnvell, in faA'Our of the Eng- ' 
li.sh and against tho French alliance. 

'file assembly appointed him, .lohn DoU-. •• 
?las, John Row, and .lohn Craig commis- 
sioners to request the lords AA'ho had hitherto 
remainiHl neutral or belonged to the party 
j of the JIamiltons to come to Edinburgh and 
joiiiAvith the lords in the sottloment of God’s.: 
true Avorship, the maintenance of the minis- 
ters, and the support of tho poor. But the 
commissioners did not succeed in their mis- 
sion, and tlui articles Avhich ratified the re- 
formation of 1600 Avero the joint work of the 
assembly and the nobles of Murray’s party* 
alone. After Mary’s forced abdication and 
the call of Murray to the regency, Knox 
Avent to Stirling for the coronation of James, 
and preanjied the sermon on 29 July 1667 
from the text ‘ I Avns croAviied young,’ in tho 
Book of Kings, relating to the coronation of 
.Joash. He refused to take ]»art in the cere- 
mony of unction. On 22 Aug, Murray was 
solemnly invested AAuth the rt'gency, and a . 
parliament Avas summoned for tlie middle of' 
September. From this time JMurray and . 
Knox AA^erc again clo!;ely associated. Before. ' 
parliament met the regent appointed a com- ■ 
mitt 00 of nobles and burgesses to prepare ' 
tho business. Knox and four other minis- , . 
ters AV'ere added to assist in ecclesiastical 
matters. The parliament at last made an. 
arrangement as to tho tliirds of benefices ; 
favourable to the ministers, but the provision '• 
for education, on which Knox set great store, 
was still delayed. ^ - 

While tho pre.sbyterian reformation yras ’ 
confirmed no notice avos taken of the ‘ Bo(^lc 
of Discipline.’ In the assembly which met 
on 25 Dec. Kuox Avas appointed to join the 
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superintendoiit of Lothiaa in his visitation 
from Stirling to Berwick, and therc^aftor 
to visit Garrick, and Cunningliain, 

Ilis name stands first, witli that of Craig, on 
the list of the standing eomniitteo which was 
to concur with the committee of the privy 
council on all matters touching the church. 
He was probaldy not made a superintendent 
only because ho dlslikcid an oHico Avlncli 
might lead, as in fact it did, to tlie restora- 
tion of a modified i)relacy. In k\d)raary 15()S 
Xnox wrote n hUf er to Jolni Wood of Tulli- 
clavy, tlie secrcUary of array, in which, in 
answer to a recpiest that lie should ])u1disli 
his history, lie stat(‘s tiuit lie proposed leav- 
ing it to liis friends afl(‘r his (l(‘atli to <h.‘cido 
whether it slioiild lie snpprtvssfal nr come to 
light, and sturdily maintains tliat his ‘ Blast 
against the IJ.egimmit of Women ’ liad never | 
Ixvn answered, implying, no donlit, that ! 
its argument had been eonfirnu'd by the i 
conduct of Mary Stewart. eoneliuh'S j 

-.with a declaration that h(‘ would gladlv end j 
his days with the dispei'sod little tloi-k of 
. CJeneva, as it liad ]>h‘ased Cod to iirosjau* the 
. work in Scotland, for whiidi he had left it. 
But the situation at, home was still full of 
anxiety during the four rmnainiug yoars of 
his life, which he ])asse(l in incrc'asing bodily 
suftering. While Murray and tlu^ Scottish 
commissioners Avere at Vorli and \\h>st min- 
ster seeking to pr(‘ss home the charge against 
Mary St ewart, Knox recalled in a let ter to 
AVood (St’ptember lo<j8) a ])assi'ige of a ser- 
mon in which he had f'X])res.sed his fear that 
some of those prolv.ssing the hlvangel wouhl 
follow the exam])Ie of Judas Avheii the ex- 
pectation of gain failed, and he now a])])lied 
his prophecy to tlie conduct ot' Hamilton, 
who was daily expected with I^Vencli t roops 
^to restore Satan to liis kingdom.’ He im- 
pressed upon Ills correspoTubuit the necessity 
of the English alliance. The rumour of Mary’s 
marriage to Norfolk roust'd all Knox’s old 
fury, ‘ft shows,’ he told his friend, M hat 
England is more foolish tlian foolish Scot- 
land.’ AVell might Letliington, Avho favoured 
the marriage project, Avrite to Mary, ^ I liavf. 
of late dealt Avith diviTS ministers hon* who 
Avill not be repugnant to a good a(;cf)rd, 
however T think Knox in flexible.’ j 

On 2 Jan. 1570 Knox Avrote briefly to 
Cecil, ^If ye strilaj not at the root, the | 
branches that appear to bt; broken will bind | 
again.’ It isdillicult not to detect a counsel I 
to put Mary to deatli, Avhich comes painfully 
from one who signs himself ^ yours to com- 
mand in God, John Knox, Avith his one foot 
in the grave.’ 

On 23 Jan*. Murray was shot at Linlith- 
gow, and on 14 Feb. Avas buried in the 


south aisle of St. Giles. Knox pn^aclied the 
funeral sermon from the text MJlessed are 
tlie dead who die in the Jjord.’ Despite 
the general affection inspired in tlio Scottisli 
people by the regent, there Avore not AA^anl iiig 
contrary voices which accused him of aiming* 
at the crown by the death of his sister, and, 
if neci'.ssary, ewen of his nephew. A satirical 
pam])]ilet, chiefly aimed at Murray, by a 
brotlier of Lotliington, described a pretended 
confm’tmce K'lween Murray, Knox, and 
otlu'rs, in which Knox was made to persuad(> 
Al lU'ray lo seize tins ihrone. Knox nover 
j f>av(s any j^:nch advice, either from the pulpit 
I or in private. 

Neitlii'r Tjonnox, xvhn succoudod to and 
hold (ho ro^jt-ncy till his as.sassinatiou in 
iSfsjttmnhor 1571, nor his successor, Mar, who 
was reyent (ill his death in October 1572, 
was .a JVi<nid of Knox, and his infhn'uct) in 
]>o]ili(‘s decreased, though he conlitiiicd to 
direct ('cclcsiast ical affairs. In. October 1 570 
his bodily infirmity culminated in a stroke of 
aj)oplexy, which, thougli of the milder kind 
called by j»hysicians resolution, threatened, 
to tilt! joy of his adversaries, to sileuico his 
lOMgiu'. But his indomitablo spirit knew 
no decay, and within a short time he so far 
recovered as to resume preaching on Sundays, 
'flic course! of events in Scotland more than 
hi.s own illness ])i’eyed upon his mind, The> 
]i:irtv of the nobles headed by the Dulfe of 
Hamilton, and supported by Lotliington 
anel Knox’s fe)rnie.>r frienel ami siippeirtcr, 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, now openly niisejel 
(^ueen Alary’s standarel. Edinburgli Gastle, 
garrisonejel liy its govex’nor, Kirkcaldy, for 
the epieen, made war upon the town. One> 
e)f Grange’s sohliors having killoel at Leith 
Hemry Seton, a soldier in the opposite camp, 
Knox on the Siinelay following, 24 Dec. 1570, 
in his se^rmon at St. Giles, boldly inveighed 
against this outrage. The same afteirnoon 
Kirkcaldy .sent a ticket or short Avritiiig to- 
( h-aig, which he required him to read from 
till! pulpit, in which ho declared that he wa.s 
I not a murderer, as Knox intimated, and 
called upon God to prove his vengeance on 
the man xvlio was most desirous ol innocent 
blood, lie also sent a charge of slander 
against Knox to the kirk session. Craig 
refused to read the ticket, and the session 
to take any action. Kecrimination followed 
recrirninat ioii. In the .springtheassemblymot. 
in Edinburgh, and Kirkcaldy renewed hi-s 
accusation against Knox, when Bannatyne, 
his secretary, appeared and protested. Knox 
himself xvrote a long answer to the accusa- 
tion. Alore acrimonious cowospoudeuco fol- 
lowed, until, Kirkcaldy having received the 
Ilamiltons into the castle, Knox was reluc- 
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tautly porsunded that it was prudent for him 
tf) quit ]‘](iinl)urg'h and go to St. Andrews. 
Tie Ifl't oil o iNIay lo71, and remained at St. 
Andrews till 17 Aug. 1072. While tliere 
he resided in lodgings near the abbey, and, 
inlirin though he was, his sickbed became 
the seat of presbyterian ecclesiastical go- 
viMTinient. lie wrote to the bretliren in 
Edinburgh, e.xhorting them to stand by the 
g’ood cause, and avoid jealousies. ‘ JJe faith- 
ful and loving to one another,’ he writes 
with unwonted calmness, ^ let bitterness anil 
suspicions be far out of your hearts, and let 
every one watch for the xireservation of an- 
otlier without grudging or murmuring.’ 

The general assembly met in Stirling in 
August, and he addressed it in similar terms. 
To itduglasof Drumlanvig he wrote denoun- 
cing the traffic held with ‘that 1 baby Ion the 
Castli^ of lidinburgh.’ To Wishart of I’itt- 
iirrow he condemned in even .si rong'er Ian- j 
guage ‘ the murtherers a.s.sembled in the i 
Castell of Edinburgh,’ and denounced llie 
self-seeking of the nobles, lie added, ‘out. 
of my bed and from my book I comi; not but 
once in the week.' 

( >r one of his weekly sermons, which, in 
.spil(> of infirmities, he still delivenal with 
his old vdgour, James Melville [q.v.], then a 
young student of St. Andrews, has given 
the' tifteri quoted account : ‘ 1 saw him every 
day of bis doctrine [jireachingj go hnlie and 
fairly [slowly and carefully], with a furring 
of mnriricks about hi.s neck, a .stall’ in the 
ano hand, and guid godlie liicard Ihinnatyne 
holding uj) the otlier o.vtar [armxiit], from 
the abbey to the paroch kirk, and by the .said 
llichard and another .servant lifted up to the 
Xnilpit, whar ho behovit to lean at hi.s first 
entry ; hot or he had been done with his 
soianon, ho was so active and vigorous that 
lie was lyk to ding that xmlpit in hlads 
and fiee out of it. . . . The tlireatening.s of 
his sermons were very sore, and so xiarticular 
that, such as liked them not took ocea.siou to 
nqiroach him as a rash ranter without war- 
rant. . . . And Mr. Robert Hamilton asking 
his warrant of that particular threatening 
against the Castell of .Edinburgh — that it 
should run like a sand-glass ; it should sxiew 
out the cajitain with shame ; he should not 
come out at the gate, but. down over walls 
and sich lyk — Mr. Jvnox amswered, God is 
my warrant, and ye sail see it.’ Rut Kiiox 
luid gentler moments, and would ‘ come and 
reiiose himself in our college ground [i.e. St. 
Leonard’s], and call us scholars unto him, 
tWid bless us and exhort us to know Ood 
and his work in our creation, ami stand by 
the guid cause.' He even took part in amuse- 
ments, and WM present at the marriage of 


Mr. Colviii, when a x’l’ty was acted repre- 
senting the taking of the civstle and the caii- 
tttin according to ‘Mr. Knox’s doctrine,’ 

In St. Andrew.s, though the college of St. 
Ijoonard’s was on hi.s .side, and he Avas sup- 
]>orted by many, he had fierce opponents — 
including Robert Hamilton, the minister of 
the town, .lohn Rutberford, the provost of 
St. Salvator, and Homer Rlair, a‘young stu- 
dent of that college, wlio attacked him in a 
X’ublic oration. One Arehibald Hamilton re- 
1 taliated on him for stating that all ‘ Haniil- 
ton.s Avere murderens ’ liy saying that ‘John 
Kno.v AA'as a greater murderer than any, for 
his hand Avould be found to the bond for 
Darnley’s death.’ Jvnox indignantly denied 
the calumny, and hi.s faithful .serA'nnt Ranna- 
tyn(“ I ril'd, but. in A'aiu, to e.xtract an ni)ology. 
Another slander aa'us that he Avould take no 
part, in the inauguration of Robert Douglas, 
tin* first, talehan bishop, although desired to 
do so by .Morton, because bo sought a bishop- 
ric Jdmself ; to Avhich he wa.s able to retort 
AA’itb cireci that if he had wi.shed this he 
could have h.id a greater bi.shojiric from a 
gTeater man, referring to Ceeil’.s offer of tho 
.sei of lioche.<ter. 

Will'll the general a^.senihly met at Perth 
in August I.-)?!?, he sent it a farewell letter, 
ill whit'll he I'xhorted them ‘above all thing.s 
to xii’cserv e the kirk from tlu' bondage of tho 
univor.silies. Persuade them to rule them- 
selves i»ea.ceably and order their schools in. 
Christ, but subject ncA’cr the puliiit to their 
judgment, neitlier yet except them from your 
jurisdief ion.’ Tfie accompanying articles 
been erroneonsly iiiLei'fireted a.saproof 
that- Knox accepted the modified epi.scox)acy 
sanetioned liy tlie couA'cntion of ministers at 
Leith through the influence of Morton. Their 
aim really Avas, assuming a modified exiisco- 
liacy to be re.-e.stablislied, to curb its power 
and apply its rcA enues to the general benefit 
of the cimreh. The as.semhly informed Knox 
t hat Ills a rtieles .seemed reasonable and Avould 
bo ado],)ted as far as jio.'^sible. Tho same as- 
sembly granted tlie reijue.st of commi.s.sioner8 
from Edinburgh to clioo.se a now minister in 
till.' place of (h'liig, avIio had fallen out with 
bis congregat ion, on account of suspected 
leanings to tlie jairty in the castle. The 
commissionei’s had already selected ICnox, 
and after the assembly closed they Avent to 
St. AndroAvs to announce their choice. He 
Av^u.s t o haA'e as colleague James LaAA'son, sub- 
priucipal of the college of Aberdeen. Knox 
consented to return, on condition that he 
should not bo e.xi>ected in any way to bridle 
his tongue or cease to speak against the trea- 
sonable doing.s of the castle of Edinburgh. 
On 17 Aug. 1572 he left St. Andrews and 
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reached Leith on the 22nd, wlicn, after a rest 
of a day or two, he came to Edinburgh. On 
the first Sunday after, and every Sunday till 
confined to his deathbed, ho was carried to 
the pulpit, not, it would seem from a letter 
of JulligreWjthe English envoy, at St. Oiles’a, 
but at some smaller place, wher^^ he proacliecl 
■with his old ^ehemence. Tliroiigh Killigrew 
he sent a message of the respect that lie felt 
for Cecil. In September 1 572 tlie m^ws of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew reached I’Min- 
• burgh, and added another to tla^ causes of 
grief and disuppoiutineut of his last years. 
On the 21st lie preached in the 'I'ol booth, 
which had been specially pre])arod fur him, 
and on 9 Nov. he was able to preside at llie 
admission of his colleague, Lawson, when he 
preached on the duties of a jiasfor and his 
floclc. Oil leaving the pulpit he returned 
home, leaning on his stairaml attended by 1 lie 
congregation, lie never left his house again, 
being seized next day with a viuleiil cough, 
and gradually losing strength till the night 
of 24 Nov., wlieii he breathed his last. The, 
house in which ho lived and died has been 
identified on the evidence of traililicui with 
the picturesque residence in Ni'tlievhow Port , 
whose projecting angle still forms one of the 
prominent features of the High Street of old 
Edinburgh. A recent eontrovi'rsy on the 
point led to no absolutely certain result. 
Two accounts — one by Batmatyne, his secre- 
tary, and the other probably by his col leagues 
Lawson— de.scribc the closing fortnight of 
his life. The second account was published 
by Thomas Smeatnn in his ‘ Answer to the 
Violent Dialogue of Andiibald Ilamilton on 
the Calvinistic fSect in Scotland.’ Both ac- 
counts treat of those who visit c'd him, his 
conversation with them, the passagi's of Scrip- 
ture he desired to bo read, his prayers for the 
church, bis bitter message to Kirkcaldy, bis 
excuse for his vehemence, and his last prayer, 

* Lord .Jesus, receive my spirit,’ ‘ Surely,’ 
concludes Smoaton, ‘ whatever opprobrious 
persons may say, in him (Jod halli set us an 
example both of living and dying well.’ 

On 26 Nov. Knox was buried in the kirk- 
yoi'd of St, Giles, now (he pave<l courtyard 
of the Parliament House, where the initials 

* J. K.’ mai’k the spot. II is colli u he had 
himself ordered. In this, as in tlie discharge 
of his servants’ wages and in making his last 
will, his long ilhiess liad not deprived him of 
the power of punctually performing the. last 
earthly duties. His funeral was attended by 
Morton, who had been appointed regent. His 
will, dato<l L’i May 1572, was confirmed on 
13 Jan. 1573 in the commissary court of 
Edinburgh, where it is still preserved. The 
sums owing to the testator amounted to 


830/. 19,». 6d, Scots. Ho owed nothing. His 
wife and three daughters were executors. 

By his first wife Knox had two sons : 
Nathaniel, born at Geneva, May 1557, and 
Eleazar, baptised at Geneva 29 Nov. 1558. 
They were brought up by their mother’s 
family, and sent to St. John’s Colhjge, Cam- 
bridge, f)f which they became fellows ( Coo e kb, 
A thmcp. Can tabnyienxeSf i. 430, 568 ; 1 Iog kbs, 
Ganealn;/. Mem, of Knox, pp. 138-0). Na- 
thaniel died in 1580. Eleazar was vicar of 
Clacton, Essex, from 1587 till his death in 
1591. Noitlier son left issue. Knox’s second 
wifis who survived him, was granted by the 
general assembly, at Morton’s suggestion, the 
sum of five hundred nierks. Iti 1571 slie 
married Andrew Ker of Ealdonsidi^, Box- 
hiirghshire, who died 19 Dec. 1599. Sliehtu’- 
sel f d it'd a ho lit 1 6 1 2, By K nox she had 1 1 1 ree 
dangliters : Alnrtha (1565 P—1592), wifti of 
Alexander, son of llobert Faivlie, lair<l of 
Braid, and left issue; Margaret (Jk 1567?), 
married Zachary Pont, archdeacon of Caith- 
ness, in 1608, by whom she had two sons; 
and Fdizabeth (1570?-102o), married .lolrn 
\\’el.sh, minister of Ayr [q. v.] Descendants 
of ( his daiiglit e?r are still traceable. The line 
of descent IVom Knox’s other daughters is 
believed to be extinct. 

Morton’s words at his tomb, ‘Here lies 
one who never feared the face of man,’ wore 
not biassed by intimate friendship. They 
are confirmed by his life, and reveal the 
source of his power. Banuatyno calls him 
‘the light of Scotland, the comfort of the 
kirk, the mirror and example to all true 
ministers in purity of life, soundness in doc- 
t rino, and boldness in reproving of wicked- 
ness.’ Ho died, worn out by a life of con- 
tinuous con diet, and althougli he won only 
a part of that 1‘or which he fought, the cause 
into which he flung all his strength ulti- 
mately triumphed, and that largely through 
his iniluencc. Rarely has any country pro- 
d need a stronger will. In British annals (.)liver 
Cromwell is his nearest parallel ; but, while 
both are examides of the power of self-confi- 
dent fait h, Knox mastered his countrymen by 
(ho influence of speech, without the stain of 
self-aggrandisement. Ills egotism was not 
vanity. It was the spirit required for the re- 
formation he desired, the essenceof the charac- 
ter of a people which prizes independence and 
selt-reliance above humility and reverence. 
The breach of continuity with the Roman 
church that Knox effected waa a sign of the 
continuity of Scottish history. Robert Bruce 
also had defied the pope, Knox was a Seottisli ■ 
patriot, with two imjiortant modifications. 
His patriotism was linuted to the body of be- 
lievers, and extended, bounds of his 
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own country to nil of like belief. He bad a { reproduction is that l)v .Todocu.s Ilondius 
.St ron{>- attachment to that part of the English 1 v.J, in Vorheiden’s ‘Prrestantium aliquot 
nation which afterwards became puritan and ; Theologorum/ Hague, 160:.’. It wa.s again 
republican, and to the reformed churches of engraved by Jloissard in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
the cunt iiient. Ho curried the Scottish people ; Chalcographica,’4th edition, Frankfort, I60O. 
with liini, ami for a time, during the ernsi.s ; This portrait, undoubtedly genuine, presents 
of the Ih'formation, he was political leader of ' a long straight no.se, large eves, sunk cheeks, 
the Scott i.sh nobles and the guide in Scottish firm brow, strong umhr-lip, and ‘a river 
aifairs of the English statesmen. But the of a beard.’ In IS.'IO nnotlu*r quite ditferent 
mil aim ol‘ both these allies differed from his. head was given in Knight’s ^ ( iallery of Por- 
Through their .selfishness, as he thought, he traits,’ from a picture in the po-ssessiou of 
diedM-itlj therefoi'mutionof religionhowished Kurd Somerville. Tliis repre.'seiits a face 


on]y,j)art iully accompli.shed, and the reforma- 
tion of education, which was an integral p.-irl 
of Jiis endeavours, scarcely begun. Tlie .“^pt'o 
tacle of a single democratic leader hohling 
the chief influence, not as Calvin in a re- 
j)uhllean city, but in an aristocratic country 
still governed by a monarch, comniandi'd the 
at tent ion of the cotemporary world. He left 
a still deeper mark on his own count rviuen, 
whose ecclesiastical polity luis continued , 
largely to rellect hi.s spirit. i 

It is easy to detect his faults. 1’hev lay 
on tlie snx’face, yet .sprang from the dept hs 
of his character. lJellc.sheim, the modern j 
Ilomanist historian, dwidls on the cruelty , 
shown by his approval of Beaton’s murder, ! 
and the enactment of a death-penalty for the j 
third celebration of the mass, his imirdiuate j 
love of jiower, his vehement language in j 
l>rayers as well as in sermons, and his meagre I 
store of theology. It is erroneous to charge 
him with inconsistency as to his views on 
episcopacy, or with profiting by liord Ochil- j 
tree’s wealth. He was naiTOw, fierce, Avilh | 
regard to some subjects coarse, and wit h regard 
to some persons unforgmng. At his be.st he 
resembled a prophet of the Old Testament, 
not an evangelist of the Now. At his worst 
he was a political partisan niul ecch:siastieal 
bigot, who could see no merit in an opjtoneut, 
and could overlook any faults in a Iblhnvor. 
Yet he was unselfish in a time of self-seek- 
ing, straightforward in an age of deceit. A 
strain of humour saved higi from pedantry, 
and his severity was occasionally exchanged 
for a tenderness, more valued because so rar*'. 

A shrcAvd discerner of the character of others, 
and a close observer of civil as well as reli- 
gious politics, his foresight was mistaken for j 
a prophet ic gift. As an huthor his reputat ion 
rests on ‘ The History of the Reformation,’ 
unequal and iricpthplete, but unsurpassed fur 
its vigorous representation of the principal 
acts and actorsuf the historic drama m which 
he himself plays the leading part. 

A portraitoiKnpx, painted by Vaensoun, 
was sent by James Vl’in 1580, along Avith 
one of himself, to Bezd, and Avas engraved 
in , Beza’s ‘ leones,’ Qei^va, 1680. The best 


: Avith an oblique nos«‘, Avhich gh'os an un-» 
ph‘a.sant expre.ssion to somewhat common- 
I j)lace ey(*s, and a Aveak chin, covered by a 
sliort ])ointed beard. ThuAvhite tijipetcover- 
, ing the shoulders, which takes the place of the 
high ruff or collar in Beza’s portrait, should 
haw put any one on his guard against oc- 
(•e])ting it as a divine of the sixteenthcenturv. 
Tlie costume belongs to the seventeenth. 
L'nfoi'tumitely, Carlyle in bis old age in.si.sted 
lliat it AA'as tile only likeness of Knox, and ’ 
AA’^a.s hacked up in his opinion by Boehm the 
.sculptor, and by injudicious friemls Avith no 
qual)fieatit)n.s to offer an ojiinion on such a 
point. ]\rr. .lames Drummond, U.8.A,, con- 
clusi\ely refuted Carlyle in .1 paper read to 
the Iioyal Scottish Antiquarian Society in 
1878 entitled ‘The IVirtraits of John Ivnox 
and Buchanan.’ g 

After Knox’s deatli the general assembly , ' 
granted Bannatyne 40/. (March 1072-3) to j,, 
enable him to put in order Knox’s manu- 
script ‘ History of the Reformation of Reli-' 
gioun within the Realme of Scotland,’ which 
lie had comjileted a.s far as 1064, but nothing 
Avas heard again of the AA'ork till 1084, Avhen 
Ahiutrollier printed in Loudon the first three 
hooks. jMost of the copies AVt‘ro seized and 
destroyed by order of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (February 1086-7). In 1064 
an edition of the Avhoie five books by David 
Buchanan Avas published (London, fol.); ; , 
but Buchanan’s interpolations destroy mucli 
of the value of his laliours (cf. Nicolson, 
tScotti«h Hist. LtVyr«r//, 1 776, p. 109). An,,, 
improA’od edition, called the fourth, edited' 
by Riuldiman, is dated 1732. The best.edi- , 
t ion is in the first two A'olumes of David ^ 
Ijaing’s Knox’s ‘ Works ’ (vols. i-ii. 1846-8). 

Ills other Avorks have been already described: 

[Knoxs Correspondence supplements the His- 
tory as the chief source of his biography." Thp . 
other sources are the Narrative of Richard Ban* 
natyne and the Memoirs of .fames’ Melville, pub'^*', 
fished for the Bannatyne Club; Thomas Smeis^i, ■ 
ton’s Account of his last Illness aiid Death, ^ 
published by Cbarteris in 1579, reprinted in 
Laing's edition of Knox's Works, vi. 647 5 the 
English State Papers or Letters of Randolph 
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Throckmorton Crofts and Cecil’s Corfespondcncc 
or Memoranda are collected in the Calendars of 
Documents relating to Scottish Affairs in the 
KiiglishKecords; the Correspondence and Writ- 
ings of Maitland of Lethipgton, and his brother’s 
satire, the substance of which is given in a j)ic- 
turesmue style in Skelton’s Maitlau'l ofLothing* 
ton, Edinburgh, 1889; the Zurich Letters of the 
English Eeformers, piihlishod by tlio Parker 
Society; the Livre des Anglois, or register of 
tlie English Church at Geneva, ])rinted in fac- 
simile with notes by Professor Mitchell of St. 
;:Androws; the Homan catholic writers. Winzet, 
:Tyrio, Kennedy, abbot of Crosragucl, with whom 
iitie had con(roversie.s, and the tract of Archi- 
^;<bald Hamilton, Do (/'onfiisioneCalviniame Socbii 
;^pud Scotos ; but. the last is too controversial to 
.:^Of much historical value. Of modorii aufhor.s, 
-the Life of Knox, by Thomas M'Crie. 1st ed. 
1813, 7th ctl. 1872, i.s. in .spite of its parti,sinship 
*tnd prejudices, an excellent biography, Avhicl 
loaves few facts unaseertaine.l, and allows any 
reader to- correct its ])ius--it requires, hnwover, 
tp be read along with the standard e<litioii of the 
Works of John Knox, Edinburgh, J8G1. G vols., 
collected and edited by David Ijaing. whose notes 
arc of great value. A Gorniati life, .Tolin Jinox, 
^on Fficdridi Hrandes. Ellx'rfehl. 1SG2. has 
l^Othing original. The lives and <'orresponi1cucc 
bt Calvin and Beza contain less than might be 
.wpected. Both the civil and ecclesiastical his- 
'tories pf Tytler and Burton, Cunningliam. Grub, 
.liiod BcUesneim, require to be consulu d. I’roude 
an his History of England has given a charac- 
terisation of Knox, M’hich in the main agrees 
with that of Carlyle. As regards Knox’s own 
Writinas, a Lill bibliography of the ditferent 
ii-ialitions is given by M'Crie, and they are all 
ti’tottblished xvith exact bibliographieal <b tails by 
-^ting. See also Lorinicr’s John l\ tin.x; and the 
(Church of England and Kogfi’s’s Geueakcical 
^erntdrs of Knox, 1879; E.ssav on .bthn Knox 
:^mid bis Relation to Women by K. L. Stevenson ; 
;%nd Buckle's Civilisation, iii. 75 .s pj ,E. i\l. 

'’( ■'kNOX, JOHN (ir>.>.5?-l«>2;}). .-Scottish 
prpsbyterian divine, born abotit 1 ap- 
pears to have boon third son of AVilliam 
;Knox, a merchant of Preston, the relbnner’.s 
(lirother (Kookhs, Geneal. Meinoh-.'^ <>f Kno.r, 
, 70). But there is some ground for the 
elief that his father was the Preston mer- 
■chant’s eldest. son, William Kno.v, luinistor 
of Cockpenfrom 1567 till his death in April 
.'1592 (Hew Scott, Fasti Feel. /Scot. pt. i. ]»]>, 
; 271-2, pt, ii. p.r>19). John graduated M, A. at 
lithe university of St. Andrew's in 157.'>, and 
'in, -the following year became minister at 
Lauder. Ho wa.s a member of the general 
assemblies in October 1581 and October 
1582, and in 3684 was transferred to the 
miuist^ of Melrose. Kno.v -was a re.solute 
champion of the ecclesiastical prineijiles of 
his great kinsman and namesake, and gained 


great induenco in the twelve general as- 
semblies of which he was a member. In 1686 
he declined to subscribe the articles of re- 
ligion promulgated by Secretary Maitland. 
He was elected moderator of the .synod in 
October 1686, and on 6 March 1689 be was 
one of the commissioners appointed by the 
privy council to secure the preservation of 
religion in the sheriffdotn of Edinburgh. In 
161)6 he was one of the commissioners for the 
.south who wore directed to meet daily the 
Eilinhiirgh presbytery in order to consult 
moans of resistance to the actions of tbe,e.\- 
comniunicatod popish earls and their ad- 
herents. His uncontrolled zeal is 'said to 
have led to his discharge from the assembly 
oil 7 Mai’ch 1597 . Ho was,. however, a mem- 
ber of the assembly in 1601, when he refused 
to vote for the royal recommendation cou- 
coriiliig the ti’aiislation of ministers. He was 
accordingly ri'garded as hostile to tlie go- 
vernment, Wlien nominated moderator of 
the assembly of 160<> ho declined to accept 
tlie ollice, and was accordingly put to the horn. 
Ill 1608, lioxvever, he had regained favour 
with the government, and was appointed to 
visit the kirlvs of Aniiandalo, Ewesdale, and 
Eskdalo with the Archbishop of Glasgow. On 
4 May 1009 lie also attended the conference 
at l'’alkland. He led the resistance to the 
ro-establishment of episcopacy, admonishing 
tlio Archbi.shop of »St. Andrews in the as- 
sembly of 1017 ; and in a sermon delivered 
by him at the synod of Perth (November 
li>18), which had been called to acknowledge 
obedience to the Articles of Perth, he ex- 
horted his hearers to uphold the liberty and 
government of the church as, it was before 
th(' iiit rodiiction of bi-shops. He died in 1623, 
aged about (58, I.,ivingston mentions him and 
others ns ‘eminent for grace, gifts, faithful- 
ness, and success.’ 

JoiiM Knox (Jl. 1021-1^4); who was 
laurcated at St. Andrews' about. 1613, and 
was minister ofBowden, on the presentation 
of .lames VI, from 22 Nov. 1621 till 26 July 
1664, is said to have been .soiv of the above. 
He gave lOA towards building the library of 
the college at Glasgow on 1 Aug. .1632, was 
member of the assembly iii 1638, and of the 
commissions of 1646 and 1648 (IIew Scott, 
Fasti F.cl. Scot. pt. ii. pp, 644-5). 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eecl..S<^t:'pt ii. p. 559; 
Wodrow’s Miscellanea ; Oalderwpod’s Historie 
oftheJvirk; James Melville'fjAatob, (Wodrow 
Soc.); Livingston’s Charifwtieri?l.J;'i ; 

KNOX, JOHN presbyt erian 

divine, was younger Knox, minisr 
ter of Bowden in Tcy^bi^br^xburghshire, 
and grandson , of H 

[q. V.], ininist^ said to 
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liavo been nephew of John Knox the reformer. 
He graduated M.A. at Edinburgh University 
on 15 July 1641, When still a probationer 
ho joined the royalist army ^ts chaplain to 
Sir’John Brown’s regiment of horse, and was 
present at the royalist defeat at Inverkeithing 
on 19 July 1661. He shortly afterwards be- 
came chaplain to Archibald "Douglas, earl of 
Ormonde (1609-1656) [q. v.], or, as he is 
more often called, Earl of Angus. lie was 
one of the inmates of Tantallon Castle when 
it was besieged by Colonel Lambert, and dur- 
ing llie progress of the siege was selected 
to escort the Countess of Ormonde and her 
sister-in-law, Lady. Alexander Douglas, to 
North Berwick, whence it was arranged that 
they should cross to Fife to place themselves 
under the protection of the royalist army. At 
North Berwick, wliile waiting for the tide, 
th{} party was surprised by a body of the 
enemy, upon which the lieutenant and trot)ps, 
to whoso protection they had been ent misted, 
made a hurried escape in fishing boats, leav- 
ing Knox and the ladie.s to the car*e of a ser- 
geant and a few sentinels. Knox ofi'ered io 
surrender on being allowed to convoy the 
ladies to a boat, and as the rank of his charges 
was unsuspected his terms were accepted, and 
the countess, together with her infant .son 
and sister-in-law, was safely i)ut on board. 
By a bold and dashing strolce Kno.v subse- 
quently managed to escape from his cayitors, 
and, riding off on their ofticcr’s horse, rejoined 
the garrison in Tantallon. There he remained 
until the castle was surrendered, when he 
wa.s carried a prisoner to Edinburgli. He 
appears to have regained his liberty in 1666, 
in which year he received a letter under the 
king’s own hand, dated St. Germains, 61 Aug. 
1653, and asking for a ‘ seasonable obligation’ 
in the shapq of a loan, (The letter is given in 
full in WoDKttW, iv. 39.) In this same year 
he was ordained minister of North Leith, but 
at tlio Restoration his services were forgotten, 
and in coiise^fience of his firm adherence to 
tlve presbyiierikti church ho was in 1662 de- 
prived of hM charge by the privy council. In- 
dulged by. th^ council in. September 1672, ho 
ministered at West Oalder until 16 Sept. 1684, 
when he appeared before the council on a 
charge of bre^diihg his confinement, not keep- 
ing Restoration day^ (29 May), and baptising 
, children of other parishes. Convicted of these 
ofiences, he was imprisoned until the close of 
Charles Il’a reign. . (Wodrow’s statement, 
iv. 41, that be.Wftc coni^ed on the Bass Rock, 
is disputed by'M'Criein his ‘History of Ba-ss 
Rock,’ p. 860.J^>jLiberated on 6 March 1686, 

‘ under bond when called upon, 

UJider pain' dl’d^/^t^ he re- 

tuimed 
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tinued unmolested until his death in March 

1688. 

Knox married, on 23 June 1059, Jean 
Dalgleish of Craraond. She died on 26 Oct.- 
167 3, leaving a son and a daughter, Jean, who 
married, on 20 Feb. 1691, the Rev. JohnTulli-' 
delph, minister of Dunbarney, Perthshire, son 
of Principal Tiillidelph of St. Leonard’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews. 

[How Scott'.s ra.sti.pt. i.pp. 94-.5, pt. ii. p.644 ; 
Rogers’s Memoirs of .John Knox, pp. 72-3 ; Wod- 
row’s Hist. rd. Burns, iv, 38, 39, 214 ; Crichton’s 
Life of Col. Blackader, p. 382,] T.- S. 

KNOX, JOHN (1720 -17£0), Scottish-, 
philanthropist, a native of Scotland, born in 
1720, followed for many years the trade of', 
booksellerin t.hoStrand, London, retired with 
a largo fortune, and from 1704 until his death 
devoted himself t o the improvement of thq; 
fishories and manufactures of Scotland. Be- 
tween 1764 and 1776 lu* made sixteen tours . 
through Scotland. The Highland Society 
of Lojidon gave liirn every as.sistanco and en*‘ 
couragement, and lie was a leading membeV; 
of the British societ y formed in Scotland for ' 
cxtmiding the fisheries and improving, thc^' 
sc'u-coast. Thi.s .society was incorporated biji': 
act. of parliament in 1786. ’ ■ 

Knox’s earliest work, ‘A View of the&i^j 
l.ish Emjiire, more c.spccially Scotland, witK:: 
some Proposals for the Improvement of thati^ 
Country, the Extension of its Fislieries, fmd 
the Relief of the People,’ was published;^ 
anonymously in 1784, while Knox was living.' 
at Richmond, Surrey, and was dedicated to 
‘ tlu' member.s of the British Society.’ A ‘ tMrd 
edition, greatly enlarged,’ in two volumes, 
was issued in 178.5. Among other sug^S- 
tions, Knox recommended the formation of 
three canals in Scot land — bet ween the Forth ,■ 
and Clyde, between Ijochfyne and the At- 
lantic, and between Fort AV’illlara and In-, 
verness. All luivc since been construCt^V; 
(see Buckle, Jlisf, of Civilimticn^ iii. 18!3)?jf 
After the publication of Knox’s next 'Work^A' 
‘Observations on the Northern Fisherii^f 
with a Discourse on the Expediency of jBstnrr 
biishing Fishing Staiions or Small Townsi 
the Highlands of Scotland and the 
Islands ’(1780), the British Fisliery 
which liad collected 7,000/. for the 
of establishing fishing villages, commmsil^isd : 
Knox to make ‘a more extensive joUriiey 
the highlands and isles than had ever been 
performed by an individual.’ Oh his return* 
the society voted him a gold medal, anhiait^! 
its re(juest be published his journal in i78T,V 
under the title, * A Tour through, the High- 
lands of Scotland' and tho IIebride/-l8le8 m 
MDCCLXxxvi.’ (cf. Gent. Mag. 
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pp. 704-7). Tlie work was translated by T* 
jStandat into Frencli (2 vols. Paris, 17^). 
Knox projKJsed, on the four hvmdred miles 
of coast from the Midi of Cantireto the Dor- 
noch Frith, and the six hundred miles of the 
Hebrides, ‘ to erect 40 stations, or fishing 
towns, at 25 miles fVom each other, more or 
less, as circumstances suit, to consist of about 
30 ^uses of two stories and two rooms, witli 
an inn and school-house, and an acre, or half 
mi owe, to each. lOoch town to cost 2,000/., 
and the whole number 80,000/. Each town 
tp have 50 Scots acres.’ To moot the emer- 
jgjDnCiesofwar, Kno.x recommended that Great 
'Britain should alwayshold two hundred tJiou- 
( sand seamen in readiness. 

Before his death Knox projected an elabo- 
rate work on the ‘Picturesque Scenery of 
Scotland,’ wdiich was to be ‘ one of the most 
w^lendid publications ever attempted in this 
dr any other couut^ 3 ^’ Flis ‘ Addre.ss to the 
Public’ explaining his plan appeared in the 
‘ Getitleraan’s Magazine,’ 1789 (pt. i. pp. 32()~ 
828)* Joseph Faringtou [q. v.J and Charles 
Gatton the younger [q. v.] were among those 
. .who were engagcnl to i)repare di*awings and 
plates. But the project was abandoned owing 
to the death of Knox at Dalkeith, near Kdin- 
JbU3^ on 1 Aug. 1790. 

[Imp. .Diet. xii. 108; Scots Mag. Augiust 
.1790; Gent, Mag. 1786 pt. ii. p. 704, 1787 
pt. «. pp. 704 c*t seq., 1790 pt. ii. p. 857 ; Nou- 
: TcU®, Biographic G6n/*ralo.] G . .S-u. 


the sentinels, and after a dangerous journey 
reached Aripo, a Dutch settlement on the 
north-west coast, dm 18 Oct. Here he was 
hospitably received, sent to Batavia, and 
thence to England, which he reached in 
September lOw. The East India Company 
acted generously tdwarda hiin, and took him 
into their service. In October of the same 
year he sailed as fourth mate of the New 
London, then bound for Bantam, and on his 
arrival he had the option of serving in India 
by sea or land at a salai^y of 40/. a year. In 
May 1681 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a merchantman bound to the South 
Sens, He was appointed in 1684 to take the 
Tonquin to INIndugascar, there to ship a cargo 
of negroes for St. Helena : and in 1686 he 
appears as commander of the same vessel in 
the fleet sent to India for the intended cap- 
ture of Chittagong. In January 1694 he 
arrived at Cork from India, probably one of 
his last voj’ages (Hbdoes, Ilakluyt 

Soc., vol. ii.) lie died, a well-to-do bachelor, 
in .July 1720, in the parish of St. Pctcr-le- 
Poor, London {Probate Act JSooh, P. C. C., 
157, Shaller, 1720). His executor was his 
sister’s son, Edward T..a8celles.. HU numer- 
ous letters to his cousin, John Strype [q. v.], 
now preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge {Cat. of MSS, v. 161), show him 
to have been a man of morose temper, rough 
manners, and a woman-hater (cf. Addit, MS. 
5874, f. 6). . 

Knox WTote ‘ An Historical Delation of 


KNOX, ROBERT (1640 P-1720), writer 
■Icm Ceylon, horn in 1610 or 1641, was the 
,'iB(m of Robert Knox, a Scot, and commander 
ill the East India Company’s service. His 
parents were strict puritans. His boyhood 
vwas passed at Wimbledon, Surrey, where 
y hU mother was buried in 1(555 or 1656, In 
.January 1667 he .sailed with his father to 
Fort George. On the homeward voyage in 
November 1669 a storm obliged them to put 
Into Oottiar Bay, Ceylon, where Knox,nis 
. father, and fourteen others were made pri- 
soners and carried into the interior of the 
island. His father died in captivity on 
9 Feb. 1060. Knox remained a pri.soner at 
large fqi; nineteen years and a half, during 
which ifme he supported himself by knitt ing 
caps, lending out corn and rice, and hawk- 
ing goods about the country. He made 
several unsuccessful attempts to escape. The 
rajah pressed him to enter his service, but 
Knox chose to risk losing his head rather 
« than do so. The East India Company did 
what they could to obtain his release. 
At length, on 22 Sept. 1679, Knox, along 
with a faithful comraue. named Stephen Rut- 
land, contrived to elude the vigilance c 


the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies ; toge- 
ther with an Account of the 'detaining in 
Captivity the Author and divers iither Eng- 
lishmen now living there, and of the Author’s 
Miraculous Escape. Illustrated with figures 
and a map of tlio island,’ fob, London, 1681. 
A preface was furnished by l^bqrt Hooke, 
M.D. [q. V.], who probably ai^sted in the 
com pi lat ion . The book, which is both delight- 
ful and trustw'orthy, is the first hccount of 
Ceylon in the English laQguag^' It was re- 
printed in J. Harris’s ^ Navij^tttltnn Biblio- 
theca ’ (vol. ii.), with addition# fKhn the his- 


lowes [qa V.]), 4to, Londcrtlt,^, It was 

translated into Dutch W S^vjtfs'yries, 4to, 
Utrecht, 1692, and into CTeaK^( 2.y61s.l2mo, 
Amsterdam, 1693; while 
appeared in vol. yiii. of J* Jv JB^yahe’s ‘ All- 
gemeine Historie det Reii#w^’;4l50,,1747, Ac. 
Knox bequeathed to hisib^PfeMt^^nox W ard, 
* my Booko of (JeylonSj'yi^itoij^uscripts of 
my owne Life.’ ' - 

Knox’s nortrait was.4dii^T^ bv R. White 
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[Tennent’s Ceylon ; Knox’s CeyloD ; Noble's 
Conh. of (Iranger’s Biog. Hist, of England, i. 268r 
269. Copies of some of Knox’s listters to Strype 
are in Brit. Mas. Addit, MS. d868.] ' Q. O. 

KNOX, ROBESRT (1791-1862), anato- 
mist «iul ethnologist, descended from a family 
of Kirkeudbright farmers, was the eighth 
child and fifth son of Robert Knox (<f. 1812), 
mathematical master at Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh, and Mary Sherer or Schrerer, 
daughter of a farmer of German e.xtraction. 
Knox was bom on 4 Sept. 1791 at Edinburgh, 
and early lost the sight of his left eye through 
a virulent attack of small-pox. At the Edin- 
burgh High ,School he rapidly rose to the 
head of every class, and was dux and gold 
medallist of the school in 1810. In Novem- 
ber of that year he began medical si ud y at 
Edinburgh University, and was twice presi- 
dent of the Roval Medical Society before liis 
gx'aduation. Tailing once in his examination 
in anatomy, he entered as a pupil of .Joliu 
Barclay (1768-1820) [q. v.], and gained a 
masterly knowledge of the subject. He gra- 
duated M.1). in 1814. His thesis, ‘On the 
Eflects of Stimulants an<l Narcotics on the 
Healthy Body,’ was followed in .lanuarv 
1816 by an important paper on ‘The Diurnal 
Variations of the Pulse and other Functions,’ 
especially as affected by muscular exertion 
{Udinb. Med. and Surg, Joum. xi. 62-65, 104 - 
167). In 1815 he obtained a commission as 
assistant-surgeon in the army, and was sent 
to Brussels, where ho gained much surgical 
experience after. Waterloo. In. April 1817 
he was sent to Cape with the 72nd High- 
landers, and. mode ethnological, zoological, 
geographical, meteorological, and medical re- 
searches, becoming at the same time a prac- 
tised shot and. keen collector. He returned to 
England on half-pay on Christmas-day, 1 820, 
and remained-: in. Edinburgh, contributing 
papers to the... Wernerian Society. In the 
autumn of: i82lif he obtained permission to 
study for a Un the continent, and spent 
the time in PafM tinder Cuvier, Geofiroy St.- 
Ililaire, De.Bl^Tiile, and Larrcy. At the 
end of 1 822 .he^tumed to Edinburgh. 1 1 e 
remained oh ,aitr:^y :^lf-pay till 1832, when 
he received a commutation payment. 

During the heattfc^’it^oars he contributed to 
the Wernerian Societies of Edin- 

burgh zoolo^oi^ tod ai^tomical papers, some 
of which conta^^y important discoveries on 
the stnictiure tod ^^^^P^^^ST®^ 
succeeded in. ipli^hadtng the. Edinburgh Col- 
lege of SurgOonsJl^ an adequate museum 

of comparatiyaranto^y pathology, and 
was appoint(^;'Mi'toiistofator in 1826, be- 
coming al8oa<dS^|i^:;M iha college. He ad- 
vised the for Hie trans- 


fer of the collection of Sir Charles Bell from 
London, and worked actively in the museum 
until 1831. In 1824 he privately married 
a person beneath him in station, and thus 
greatly iuiured his prospects. His wife died 
m 1841, having borne him six children, of 
whom only one son, Edward, survived him. 

His old teacher, Barclay, being desirpus t<? 
retire, Knox signed articles of partnership 
with him on 2 March 1826, undertaking the 
whole of the work. Barclay’s death in 1826 
left his anatomical school entirely under; 
Kno.x’s control. He at ouce took first rank 
as an anatomical lecturer, and his classes , 
increased until his students numbered 604 
ill 1828- 9, when he lectured for three hours \ 
daily. ' , • 

Naturally Knox, who was an enthusiast ' 
for practical dissection, was the best customer 
of the ‘resurrectionists,* from whom alone 
‘ subjects ’ for dissection could be procured.* 
He gave bigber prices than otliei’s, and con- 
sequisntly ofiered a tempting market in 1828 
for the victims of liurkeand Hare [see BtTKK.B^ 
William, 1792-1829]. The poiiulace inr 
volved Knox in t he obloquy of the raurdererji,.' 
and mobbed and burnt him in efiigy. For* 
months he was in danger of violence, but; 
attempted no public defence of himself. He/ 
wa.s caricat ured in lithographic prints, termed- 
‘ Wretch’s Illustrations of Shakespeare,’ lit- 
one of which tlie devil was represented wiHt ; 
a big pair of shears in his hand about tocrej^' 
‘ano-x-i-ou8 plant;’ in another he was d^ 
picted as Richard III looking for Tyrndj* 
whom he finds in Burke. Burke in his con- 
fession exonerated Knox from all blame, but 
.T ohn Wilson, in ‘Blackwood ’ (‘ Noctes,’ March 
1829), attacked him savagely. On 17 March 
1829 Knox addressed a letter to the ‘ Oale- . 
donian Mercury,’ with the report of an influ- ’ 
imtial committee, including John Robinson,, 
secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh,. 
Russell, professor of surgery, W. P. Alison, . 
professor of medicine, and Sir W. Hamiltoti^ 
bart., to whom be bad given every facility., 
for ascertaining the facts. This commiHto 
riiported that they had ‘seen no evideflc^.; 
that Dr. Knox or his assistants kn6yr.,p|^;. 
murder was committed in procuring 
the subjects brought to his rooms,’ and 
believed ’ in his complete innocence. , 
were circumstances calculated to excite. 
picion of murder, but no proof thut 
excite such suspicion. They though 
Knox had acted incautiously m the rectotion 
of subjects, and especially in allovrifig 
assistants to receive them without . 

S articular inquiry whence they camei, . Mtoy 
id not consider Knox cleared to ^ 

and his chief, assistants, 
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liara (afterwards Sir William) Fergusson, 
and Alexander Miller, shared in his unpopu- 
larity. Sir K. Christison thought Knox had 
rather wilfully shut his eyes to suspicious 
circumstances. The difficulty of procuring 
subjects was at lost remedied by the Anatomy 
Act of 1832. 

Knox’s pupils were enthusiastic in his 
favour, and on 11 April 1829 presented him 
with a gold vase, acquitting him of every 
imputation and expressing sympathy with 
ikis' mental sufferings, lie continued his 
, finiitomical work, published various books 
. ■ land papers, and especially devoted himself to 
, ^iSanatonxking and describing a fine whah'bone 
\|,;wl»,a!l6 in 1831-1. 

:'<',^ri'1'When the College of Surgeons vaeat ed their 
'"■pld hall in Surgeons’ Square in 18.‘12,he moved 

• ; thither from Barclay’s old premises, and 
’ built a large class-i’oom, in wliieli he repeated 

' his morning’s lecture each evening. On 
; Saturdays he lectured with eminent success 
. on ^Comparative and General Anatomy and 
Ethnoldgy,’often rousing enthusiastic cheers. 
In January 1833 13r. .Tohn Itcid [q. v.] joined 
. - Knox and Fergu.sson. Soon afterwards Knox’s 
' popularity in Edinburgh declined, partly in 
, Jconsequenco of his heterodoxy and of his 

• .’■•iwrcastic and passionate luiliits ofsp<'ech,and 

XU 1836 lleid left him, to lecture on l*hy- 
siology at the Argyle Square .school, and 
Fergusson almost gave up his work ns a.ssi.st- 
' -ahl. Knox had now to rely ])rinci])ally on 
:: 'jjhis younger brother, h'rederick.lolin, but ana- 
:l[tomical material was scarce, and the students 
'.'%,t Edinburgh decreased. Kno.x’s ‘ Edinburgh 
. . pissector.’ brought out anony mo n.sly in 1837, 
\vi;0 rival the ‘ Dublin Disseidor’ of Jlarri.son, 
: 'fell.flat. In the same year he unsuccessfully 
'^(Cphtosfed the prolessorshij) of pathology, 
'^vacated by Dr. John Thomson. In A])ril 
1839 he failed to induce .lohn Goodsir to join 
him, but Henry Lonsdale, his hiograplier, 
became his demonstrator and ]iarl rufr in May 
1840. Alexander Lizars about I his timegained 
the professorship of anatomy at. Ab(‘rde(‘n,am' 
Knox took his place at the Argyle Square 
medical school as anatomical lecturer. In 
the ‘:Medical Gazette ’ of Oct. 18 JO Knox 
ahaonneed as his own a discovery rosjwcting 
the placenta which had been ])reviously 
show'll him by Dr. John Reid. R eid st rongly 
censured Knox, and public opinion went 
against him, although he claimed to have 
given his new views to his class in 1839. 
ilnfortunately it became evident that Knox’s 
truthfulness or memory could not he strictly 
trustfid. In 1841 he was a scarcely serious 
candidate for the professorship of the insti- 
tutes of medicine (physiology) at Edinburgh, 
va!Cated by W. P. Alison. In his letter of 


application he sarcastically crltici.sed not only 
the university course, but the other candi- 
dates, Allen Idiom son, who was elected, John 
Reid, and W. B. Carpenter, and spoke of the 
chairs of tho university as having * fallen much 
below the income of a steady-going retail 
grocery or bakery.’ After having formally 
resigned his right to give separate lectures in 
Edinburgh (with the idea, it is believed, of 
emigrating to the United States), he an- 
nounced a course of anatomy there in Novem- 
ber 1812, but got no class. In the following 
se.ssion lu* attempted a course of physiology 
Avith a similar result. For lack of better occu- 
jiation he joined the small Portland Street 
scliool of medicine in Glasgow in November 
1814, but returned bis fees to his pupils before 
the end of the month. From 1842 to 1816 ho 
■was very unsettled, now living with an old 
]mpil, now seeking employment in London. 
In 1816 ho lectured on ‘Tho Races of Men ’ 
at Newca.st le-on-Tyne, Manchester, and ot her 
towns, and gained considerable popular re- 
]mtation. lie believed that the races of men, 
like the .species of animals, w'ere distinct, and 
that t he secondary laws of evolution, as w'ell 
as the origin of life,' were beyond human 
inquiry. In 1 846 he x'ainly sought a govern- 
ment appointment. In JS52 he tried to ob- 
tain ollice in thellritisli Museum. Meanwhile 
he Avus deliA'cring po]uilar lectures, and Avas 
incessantly w'riting pajiers in the scientific 
journals and poiiular periodicals. Some of 
the.se AA'ere successful, and the proceeds, to- 
gether Avitli those from his text-books, en- 
abled him to keep his family in Edinburgh. 
In May 1854 the death of his son Robert 
greatly distressed him. He shortly nftcr- 
Avard.s made application to he sent as surgeon 
to the Crimea, and when his application failed 
he retaliated by attacks On the administration 
in the ‘Morning A d\'ertiser’ and' other new'S- 
papers, based on letters frOm correspondents 
in the field. In October .1866 he Avas ap- 
pointed pathological anatomist tip the Cancer 
IIo.spital at Brompton. In hislattor years he 
took to medical practice, especially obstetrics, 
in tho Ilacknoy district, epnti^nin^^ to lecture 
at public institutions in .Loi^Off dnd large 
tOAvns. In I860 ho Was an honorary 

fellow of the Ethnological SoPipty of London, 
and iii 1862 honorary curator <2^ ito museum. 
Early in 1861 he was elected HJOMiber 

of tlie Anthropological Spciety ofFaris. He 
formed many abortive projpci^i.jaiid in the 
autumn of i862 talked of his own 

life. On 9 Dec. he had ah fti^plectic seizure 
after returning from his dutiel at the Cancer 
Hospital, and aied oii 200(8^^; |i862, at 9 Lambe 
Terrace. Ilacknoy, buried 

at Wokinar on 29 Ifeclif 
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Knox was sliglitly above middle height, 
with strong muscular body and firm, upright 
gait. TIis features were coarse and marred 
by srtiall-])ox. His left eye was atrophied, 
but the right was very vivid and expressive. 
In speech lie was agreeable and persuasive, 
and in hicturing he rose to high eloq^uence. 
J [e »lres.s(‘d for lectures in the highest stylo 
of fashion. He may be ranked among the 
greatest anatomical teachers, though, owing 
to his disappointments and his untamed ec- 
ceuti‘icitie.s, he failed to produce works of 
Iierraanent value. His religious opinions 
were deistic. 

Knox wrote, besides many memoirs in 
scientific tran-sactions and cnntribulions to 
medical, scjentific, and other journals ; 1 . ‘The 
Kdinburgli Dissector/ Kdiub. 1837, 12mo. 
2. ‘The Itaces of Men/a fragment, 18n0; 2nd 
c'dition, with supplementary chnj)lers, ]8(>2, 
London, 8vo, 3. ‘A Manual of Arlistic 
Aualomy/ London, 18(>2, 8vo. 4, ‘ Great 
Artists and Great Anatomists’ (r.eonardo, 
INlicbael Angelo, lla])hael, Cuvier, Geoflroy 
St.-Hilaire), London, 18o2, 12ino. 5. ‘A 
INlaniial of Human Anatomy,’ Ijoridon, 1853, 
8vo. 0. ‘Fish and Fishing in the Lone Glens 
of Scotland,’ London, 185 1, 8vo. 7. ‘ Man, 
his Structure and Physiology popularly ex- 
idaiued/London, 1857,8vo. 8. ‘The ( ireatest 
of our Social Fvils, Prostitution. By a Phy- 
sician/ 1857.' He also translated or edited 
Scarpa’s ‘Engravings of the Cardiac Nerves/ 
with descriptive letterpress, 1821), 4to; Clo- 
(juet’s ‘System of Human Anatomy,’ with 
notes, 1829, 8vo, 2nd edition, 1 8.31 ; Bedard’s 
‘ Elements of General Anatomy,’ 1830, 8vo; 
Qu6felet’8‘ Treatise on Man atui the Develoj)- 
mont of his Faculties,’ 1 842, 8vo : J. Fun’s 
‘Anatomy ofthe External Form of Man,’ 1849, 
8v6 and 4to ; Milne-Edwards’s ‘ Manual of 
Zoology,’ 1.800, 8vo. His name also appeared 
in ISfifi oh the title-page of a new edition of 
‘Anatomy of. the Bones of the Human Body/ 
after Sue and Albums, with explanations by 
Dr. Barclaj. , , , " 

[Lonsdde’s, excellent Life of Knox, 1870, with 
two portrOiitS ; Lifo’ of Sir II. Christison, vol. i. 
passim; H. Cockburn's Memorials of his Time, 
pp. 457-$?.Tbnwial of Anthropology, 1870-1, pp. 
332-8,byp: C, Blake; Lancet, 1863, i. 1, 19; 
Medical Tiim^, 27' Dee. 1862 (by Dr. Druitt) ; 
Wretch’s Ulcerations of Shakespeare, Edin- 
burgh, 1829 ;• Noziana (six caricatures), Edin- 
burgh, 1829.1 G. T. B. . 

KNOX^.HOBERi’ (1816-1883), Irish 
presbyteriwidivmej, third son of Hugh Knox, 
who was for forty years a ruling elder of the 
parish of ITineyV cp. . Tyrqne, was l^m at 
Clady in. that p^sh^in 1816. In 1834 ho en- 
tered Glai|goiBt;’tl;i^^r8itiy, wIiero in 1837 he 


took M.A. He subsequently studied at the 
old Belfast College, whei'e during his student 
days be was an active promoter of the union 
between the synod of Ulster and the seces- 
sion synod, %yliicli resulted in the formation 
of the general asi^ombly of the presbyteriau 
church in Ireland in 1810. He was licensed 
to preach in 1810, and sent as a missionary to 
the south of Ireland, being ordained by the 
j presby teiy of Strabnne in April of that year. 

' Several congregations owed their origin to 
his labours. On 10 .Juno 1842 ho was in- 
stalled as assistanl and successor to theRey,, 
.John Wliiteside, pastor of llie second congre- 
gation of Colemine. Next year he became 
minister of tlie Lincnhull Street Church,. 
Belfast. ' / 

Knox was soon one of the most energetic 
of the Bidfast clergy, being particularly ac- 
tive in promoting the erection of new churches: 
and school-hoiise.s, and in furthering the work 
of the town inis-sion, of which he became 
honorary secretary. He established and: 
edited a monthly periodical entitled the 
‘ Irisli IVesbyterian,^ and published raahyy 
sermon.s. A prolonged newspaper contra-" 
versy with tin* Rev. Theophilus Campbell" 
of 3'rinity Churcb, Relfast, afterwards dean;.!!: 
of Dromore, on the. question of baptismal^' 
regeneration, brought him into much promi**;; 
nenc**. The letters ■were subseqiientfy COl*P' 
loctt'd and published. In 1 803 ue received 
j the degree of D.I). from the university of 
[ Schenectady, IJ.S. Ho was one of the 
I founders of t he Sabbath School Society fpr^ 
Ireland in connection with the presbyterian;' 
church, and one of the earliest and most 
thusiastic promoters of the presby terian, alli- 
ance, in which all the presbyteriau churches^ 
of the world are roprosented. While actively 
engaged in priqiarationsforthemeetingof this 
body in Belfast, arranged for 1884, he died cm. 
10 Aug. 188.3, leaving a widow, daughter of . 
AVilliain Gilbert, esq., of Belfast, who subse- 
quently married the Rev. George Matthews^ 
D. D. , of Q uobec. Dr. Knox was buried in thp 
Belfast borough cemetery. ' -! ■; 

[Person.al knowledge; obituary notice in. Bel- ■ 
fast Witness.] T. H: ' 

KNOX, THOMAS FRANCIS, D.D. 
(1822-1882), sujierior of the London Oratpiy, 
born on 24 Dec. 1822, was the eldest 8oh!of. 
John Henry Knox, M.P., third son of Thomak'' 
Knox, first earl^of Ranfurly. Ills father died 
on 27 Aug. 1872. His mother was Lady hfa- 
bella Josephine, eighth daughter of Francis 
Jack Needham [o. v.], first earl of KOmorpy/ 
Ho was educated at Trinity CoUehe, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. m 1846, 
coming out in the first class of the classical 
tripos and as second chancellor’s medallist. 
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On 1 ({ Xov. in the same year be and Frederick serving with tbe 98th in China and India, he 
William Faber [q. v.] were received into the sold out in December 1848. lie subsequently 
Roman catholic church at Northampton. At served with the Siamese army from 1851 to 
the beginning of 1848 he was admitted a mem- 1857. He was appointed interpreter at the 
lier of the congregation, of the Oratory by consulate of Bangkok on 7 July 1857, was 
Father Newman at Mary vale, and in the fol- acting consul there ^m December 1859 to 
lowing year he went with Father Faber to May 1860, was appointed consul on 80 Nov’. 
found the London Oratory, in which he re- 1864, and promoted to he consul-general in 
mained till his death. He was created D.D. Siam on 1 8 J uly 1868, and agent and consul- 
by Pope Pius IX in 1875, at which time general in Siam on 8 Feb. 1875. Ho retired 
he held the otRce of superior of the London on a pension on 26 Nov. 1879, and was made 
Oratory. His learning and prudence were Jv.C.M.O. in April 1880. He died at Eaux 
. highly valued by Cardinal Manning. He Chaudes, Pyrenees, on 29 July 1887. Knox 
held lor several years the office of ‘Defensor married inl854aSiameselady,Prang,daugh- 
'Matrimoniorum’ in the archdiocese of West- ter of Phya (Count) Somkok and Mde \en of 
•• minster, and he took a leading part in ]>ro- Somkok and Bangkok. 

' inoting the canonisation of the English [Foster’s Peerage under ‘Ranfurly;’ Dod’s 
martyrs. He died at the Oratory, South Knightage, 1887; Hart’s Army List, 1848; 
Kensington, on 20 March 1882, and was Foreign Office List, 1887.] H. M. C. 

buried in the private cemetery of the Ora- KNOX, VICESIMUS (1762-1821), mis- 
torian fathers at Sydenham. cellanoous writer, onlyson of the Rev. Vice- 

His works are : 1. ‘ Life of Blessed Henry simus Knox, B.C.L., by his wife Ann, daugh- 
Suso, by bimsolf. Translated from the Oer- ter of Devereux Wall, was born at Newing- 
man,* London, 1865, Hvo. 2. ‘When does ton Green, Middlesex, on 8 Dec. 1752. Ilis 
the Church speak infallibly? ortho Nature father was a master at Merchant 'faylors’ 
and Scope of the Church’s Teaching Office,’ from 176.*} to 1772, when hC was appointed 
London, 1867, 8vo ; 2nd edit., enlarged, Lon- head-master of Tunbridge School. In the pro- 
don, 1870, 8vo ; also translated into German bation lists of Merchant Taylors’ his name is 
and ltalian. .3. ‘The last Survivor of tbe givenn8‘Nock,’andho8ignedhim8elf ‘Knock’ 
ancient English Hierarchy, Thomas Gold- until 1772, when ho adopted the spelling 
well, Bishop of St. Asanh’ [London, 1876, of ‘Knox’ (Rotiinson, Merchant Taylors' 
8vo]. Reprinted from the ‘ Month and Ca- School Jicyister, ii. 90 n.) Young Knox was 
tholic Review,’ January and February 1876, stmt to Merchant Taylors’ in. 1764, whence 
and republished by the Rev. T. E. Bridget!, he was elected to St. Jolm’s College, Ox- 
. in his ‘ True Story of tbe Catholic 1 1 ierarchy ford, where he matriculated on 13 July 1771, 

, deposed by Queen Elizabeth,’ London [1889], and graduated B.A. 1776, M. A. 1779. Ho 
•fivo. Knox prefixed ‘ Historical Introduc- was one of the speakers at the enemnia in 
. tions’ to the ‘Diaries’ of the English College, July 177.3, when Lord North was installed 
Douay(1878), and Cardinal Allen’s ‘Letters’ chancellor of the university: 

(1882), which form respectivtflyvols.i. and ii. xliii. 351). Knox became a fellow of his 
..bf^RocordsoftheEnglishCatholicsundortJie college, and resided some fbur years after 
Penal Laws.’ He also edited the Rev. Thomas taking his bachelor’s degree, devoting his 
Whytehoad’s ‘College Life. Letters to an attention chiefly to the. study bf English 
Undergraduate,’ Cambridge, 1845, 8vo. literature and composition. ' Before leaving 

[Bowden’s Life of Fabor, pp. 238, 363, 424 ; Oxford Knox sent the monttscript of his ^ 
Browne’s Annals of the Tractarian Movement, ‘ Essays Moral and Literary ’ anonymously 
3rd edit. p. 101 ; Graduati Cantabr. ; Tablet, to Charles Dilly [q. V.]: the publisher, giving 
26 March 1882, p. 471, 1 April, p. .511 ; Times, lam the option or publishing or destroying 

25 March 1882, p. 12, col. 1; Weekly Beg, them. Dilly obtained a highly favourable 

26 March 1882, pp. 365, 369, 1 April, p. 386.] opinion of them from Johnson^ and published 

them in one volume in 1778(. In 1778 Knox 
KNOX, Si» THOMAS GEORGE (1824- mcceeded his father (who resigned) as 
1887), consul-general in Siam, born in 1824, lead-master of Tunbridge Sch<]^. Resigning 
was eldest sutriving son of James Spencer this post in 1812, he retu^.tci;.i^ndon, where 
Knox, D.D, (1789-1862), rector of Maghcra, he purchased a hou^ bh'fhW: Adelphi Ter- 
co. Derry, and his wife Clara, daughter of race, Strand. Knox was ordoui^ priest by 
the Right Hon. John Beresford, and was Bishop Louth about 1777. Queries ^ 

grandsbn of William Knox [q.v,], bishop of 5th ser, x. 603), and 'Wl'i^iwK^or of Runwell 
Derry. On 17 April 1840 he was appointed and Ramsden-Crays,JB&i^}i^il^ii^eiving a dis- 
ensign 66th foot, and on 7 Oct. 1842 was pro- pensation to hold both of which 

moted to a lieutenancy in the 98th. After j were in bia': 1807 (Oent. 
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Mar/, vol. Ixxvii. pt. ii. p. 1056). lie was also 
minister of tlie parocbial chapelry of Ship- 
borne, Kent, to which he was presented by 
Lord Vane. Tho degree of D.D. was conferred 
on him by the university of Philadelphia. He 
died at Tunbridge on 6 Sept. 1821, aged_ 68, 
and was buried in the chancel of Tunbridge 
Church, whero a monument was erected to 
his memory. An engraving by WilliamWard, 
after a portrait of Knox by A. .T. Oliver, is 
prefixed to the first volume of his collected 
‘ Works,’ which were published in 1824 in 
seven volumes (London, 8vo), Knox mar- 
■ ried a daughter of Thomas Miller of Tun- 
bridge?, by whom ho had three sons and an 
only daughter, Sarah, who became tho wife 
of ilobert Clement Sconce of Plymouth, and 
died on 17 Juno 1818. Mrs. Knox died on 
26 May 1809. Vicesimua, the elder of llieir 
two surviving sons, was c.alled to the bar at 
the Inner Temple in 1804, became the re- 
corder of Saffron Walden and a benclmr of liis 
inn, and died on 25 Jan, 1855. Thomas, 
tho younger son, succeeded his father as 
head-master of Tunbridge School, and held 
that post until his death, which occurred on 
26 July 1843. 

Knox was a good scholar, an im])rosslvc 
preacher, and a popular and voluminous 
writer. He was a staunch wliig, and, though 
a strenuous supporter of the establishment, 
was strongly in favour of Roman catholic 
ema ncipation. A sermon which he preach(?d 
on the unlawfulness of offensive war at the 
parish church at Brighton on 18 Aug. 1793 
attracted notice, and some indignant militia 
officers drove him and his family out of the 
Brighton Theatre. He subsequent ly piddi shed 
extracts from this sermon in a ‘Nan’ative of 
Transactions' (1793 ; 3rd edit., corrected, 
1794), and the whole of it is printed at 
length in his ‘ Works ’ (vi. 351-70). 

Boswell Biays that Knox ‘appears to have 
the imitari aveo of Johnson’s stylo per- 
petually in his mind; and to his assiduous, 
though not servile, study of it wo mat partly 
ascribe the extensive popularity of his writ- 
ings’ (Life o/ Johnion^ iv. 390-1). Though 
as an original writer Knox has been forgotten, 
he is still psmembered as the, compiler of the 
once familiar * Elegant E.xtracts.' Besides two 
single sermons and anonymously issued edi- 
tions of ‘Juvenal and Persius’ (1784) and of 
‘ Catullus ’(1784; reprinted 1824), he pub- 
lished: 1. .‘£^ay8 Moral and Literary,’ anon. 

T _ _ T Jl J A _ 1 _ 


after the original vo- 
lume haj name.on the 


title-page; 12th edition, Now York, 1793, 
12mo, 2 vols. ; another edition, Basil, 1800, 
8vo; 17th edition, Lond. 1815, 12mo, 3 vols.; 
in Ferguson’s ‘British Essayists,’ 2nd edition, 
vols. xxxv-vii. Loud. 1 823, 1 2mo ; new edi- 
tion, Lond. 182.3, 12mo, 3 vols., a duplicate 
of the preceding, without the collective title- 
!S ; another edition in Lynam’s ‘ British 
Essayists,’ vol. xxii. and xxiii., Lond. 1827, 
12mo. Other editions are given in Lowndes’s 
‘Bibliographer’s Mainiar(Bohn). 2.'‘IJberal 
Education, or a Practical Treatise on the 
Methods of acquiring Useful and Polite 
Tjearning,’ Loud. 1781, 8vo; 10th edition, 
Lond. 1 789, 8vo, 2 vols., Avith a letter to Lord 
North. 3. ‘Elegant Extracts, or Useful and 
Entorlaiiiing Passages in Prose, selected for 
the improvement of Scholars at Classical 
and otlier Schools in tho Art of Speaking, 
in Reading, I'liinking, Composing, and in the 
Conduct of Life,’ anon. Lond. 178-3, 4to; 10th 
edition, anon. Lond. 1816, 8vo, 2 vols. ‘The 
Prose Epitome, or Ehjgant Extracts abridged,' 
anon. Lond. 1791, 12mo. 4. ‘ Winter Even^.' 

iiigs, or Lucubrations on Life and LetterSjV ,. 
anon. Lond. 1788, 1 2mo, 3 a'oIs. ; 2nd edition; 
Lond. 1790, 8vo, 2 vols.; 3rd edition, Loa^* ".i; 
1795, 12mo, 3 vols.; new edition, Bas^,,. 
[printed], Paris, 1800, 8vo, 2 vols. ; new. ' ' 
edition, Lond. 1823, 12mo, 3a’o1s. ; another. ' 
edition is contained in Lynam’s ‘British: 
Essayists,’ vols. xxix. and xxx., Jvond. 18^^' 
12mo. 5. ‘Elegant Extracts, or Useful aud 

Entertaining Pieces of Poetry , selected for the • 
improvement of Youth,’ anon. Lond. 1789, 
j 8vo ; other editions, anon. Lond. 1801, 1805, 
and 181 6 ; ‘The Poetical Epitome, or Elegant 
1 Extracts abridged,’ &c., anon. Lond. 1807, 
]2mo. 6. ‘Elegant Epistles, or a copious Col- 
lection of Familiar and Amusing Letters, se- 
lected for the improvement of young Persons, 
and for genei'al Entertainment,’ Lond. 1790, 
8vo ; another edition , Dublin, 1791 , 8vo, ' The 
‘ Elegant Extracts,’ both in prose and verse, 
and the ‘ Elegant Epistles ’ were frequently re-, 
printed together; an edition was puolished by 
Sharpe in J 810, 18mo (18 vols.) ; ‘ a neweditioh.' 

. . . prepared by J. G. Porcival,’ 1842, Boston, 
Mass., 8vo (6 a oIs.); sometimes the ‘Family ' 
Lectures’ were added. 7. ‘ Family .X^et^ur^, 
or Domestic Divinity ; being a co|>iou8 Coh(^ , 
tion of Sermons, selected from ... Divines 
of the present century , for the U se of ^ihools,’ 
&c. [anonymously edited by Knox}, Loiul, 
1791-5, 8vo, 2 vols.; the second, oy ‘niriv 
volume,’ has a somewhat altered title; re- 
printed in 1815, and subsequently published 
in 1 vol. 8vo to match tho ‘ Mqmut J^racts.’ 

8. ‘ .Sermons, chiefly intend;^' ’ to: p^mote 
Faith,. Hope, and Charity,’ XondM^Wt ^vo; 
2nd edition, coprected, 1^4. 
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J), ‘Personal Nobility, or Letters to a young 
Nobleman on the Conduct of his Studies and 
the Dignity of the Peerage,* anon. Lond. 1793, 
Dhno ; this was dedicated to Charles James 
Fox. 10. ‘ Antipolemus, or the Plea of 
Ileason, Religion, and Humanity against 
War; a Fragment, translated from Frasmiis 
and addressed to Aggres.sors,* anon. Lond. 
1794, 8vo. 11. ‘Tlie Spirit of Despotism 
. . . London, printed in tlie year 179.>; Phi- 
ladelphia, reprinted . . . Nov. 28, MDCCXOV,’ 
12mo; four editions, ‘dedicated to Lord 
Castlereagh,’ and ‘edited by the author of 
the “political House that Jack Duilt”’ [W. 
Hone], were published in 1821, Lond. 8vo ; 
another edition by the same editor hjipeared 
in 1822, Lond. 8vo, with Knt)x’.s name on the 
title-page ; the lOtli edit ion ai)pear<‘d iti the 
fifth volume of Ku(*.v’s collected ‘ Works;’ 
11th edition, with ‘A Preliminarv Disserta- 
tion on Government, Law, and Reform, atid 
the Life and Character of Dr. Knox, the 
Author, &c.,’Lond. 1837, 8vn, Avitli portrait; 
Hone states that the liook was ‘ first privately 
printed at Loudon in 1795, during the war 
against Franco, in a dtiodeeinio volume of 
,860 pages;’ it is said to liave In'on shortly 
afterwards auppves.sod hv Knox, and that 
only three cojdes were h'ft in existtuici', one 
of which went to America, and another suh- 
sequently fell into Uouo’.s hands; no trace, 
however, of the three copies is now discover- 
able, and in all ])rohahility the American 
edition was really tli<' first one (Notes ft/id \ 
Queries, 5th ser. xi. 43, 174, (ilh ser. vii. 
407). 12. ‘ Christian Pliilosophy, or an At- 

tempt to Di.s]>Iay the Fvidenee and Excel- 
lence of Revoflh'd Religion,’ Lond. 1795, 
12iao, 2 vols. ; 3rd edition, with an a])pendi.v 
on Mr. Paine’.s ‘ Pamphlet on Prayer, on 
Psalmody, and a short last of Rooks for the. 
li.se of the . . . unlearned reader,’ i^c., Lond. 
1798, 12mo; ‘Finst American edit ion, with 
a translation of all the . . . quotations' an- 
nexed,’ Philadelphia, 1801, 12mo; another 
edition, with an introductory essay by the 
Kev. Ilenry Stubbing, appearf'd in vol. xix. 
of Cattermole anrl Stebbiug’.s ‘ Sacred Clas- 
sics,’ Lond. 1 835, 8vo ; other editions, Lond. 
1854, 8vo. &:c. 13. ‘Considerations on the 

Nature and Efficacy of the Lord’s Supper,’ 
&C.,Lond. 1799, 8vo; 2nd edition, abridged, 
Lond. 1800, 1 2mo. 1 4. ‘ Remarks on the 
tendency of certain Clauses in a Bill now 
pending in Parliament to degrade Grammar 
Schools, With cursory Strictures on the 
national importance of preserving inviolate 
the Classical discipline prescribed by their 
Founders/ Ijond. 1821, 8vo; the ‘second edi- 
tion . . . corrected,’ in the ‘ Pamphleteer/ 
Lond. 1822, 8vo, voL xix. 


j [Biographical preface to the fii’st volume of 
■ Knox's Works, 1824 ; Memoir prefixed to J. 
Pereival’s edition of Elegant Extracts, 184*2 ; 
Life and Cluvracter prefixed to the elevent h/edi- 
tion of the Spirit of Despotism, 1837; Ri ving* 
ton’s ni.story of Tunbridge School, lH(>,tj, pp. 
121-38; y\unual Biography and Obituj,iry for 
1822, vi. .350-6.3 ; Monthly Magazine, ljjj2i, pt. 
ii. vol. lii. pp. 275-6 ; European Magazii^^ie, 1*822, 
Ixxxi. 195 9 (with portmit) ; Public Ctiiaracters 
of 1 8l'3- 1,1 804, pp. 519-30 ; Gent. Mag’’ i y‘2 1 , vol. 
xei. pi. ii. pp. 279-81 ; Annual Rcg^^Hter, 1«21, 
App. (o Olirori. p. 242; Bo.swell’s Lit'o of John- 
son, ed. (5. B. Hill, 1. 22*2, iii. 13-^14^ iv. 330, 
300-1 ; (leorgian Rra, 1834, iii. Foster’s 

Alumni Oxon. 1888, pt. il. p. 806 ; p ji’ohiuson’s 
I Rpgi.ster of ^Merchant Taylors’ Scho(l >1, 1 882 -3. 
ii. 90, 126; Clode’s Memoriiils of theV ’ouikl of 
Mcrehant Taylors, 1875, pp. 681, 68\2; Notes 
and Queries, 5th ser. x. 448, 50.3-4, xi. 3', 4 14 ; 

Dielionnry of Living Authors, 1816; .iuJpdkctt 
land Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Psoudoii',. Lit. 

; 1882-8; Watt's Bihl. Brit. 1824; Lowil^j Ics’s 
j Bibl. Sran. (Holm); Allibone; BriL Mus. ; 

i information i'i'om Mr. Alan II. Sterring.] f": 

I G. F. R. ?si3. 

j KNOX, WILLIAM (1732-1810), omdicial 
and controversialist, was born in Ireland- d in 
17.‘’>2. ] le received the rudiments of his p« :)li-. 
tical odueatioji from Sir Richard Cox [([. "v* ',j 
Lord Halifax appointed him ‘one of his 
niajesty’.s council and provost-marshal of 
Georgia,’ when Henry Ellis [q. v.] was made '■ 
governor of the colony. Ellis and Knox ar- i 
rived at Savannah on 1 0 h^eb. 1767, tind Knox ; 
did not return to England until 1761. liOrd 
Gl?osvenor was then his friend and patron ; |' 
they won* at J’aris together in 176.3, and it 
was probably through Grosvenor’s influence ' 
that Knox obtained his introductioti to 
George Grenville. Ho became agent in Great '* 
Britain for Georgia and East Florida, and 
in the intej-ests of the colonies sent a memo- 
rial to Ijord Bute, recommending the crea- 
tion of a colonial aristocracy and the inclu- 
sion in parliament of representatives of the 
colonies ; but his services as agent were dis- 
pensed with by resolution of the Georgia as- 
sembly on 16 Nov. 1766, for two pamphlets 
written in defence of the Stamp Act, which 
he considered to be the least objectionable 
mode of taxation. In the same year 117 66) he 
gave evidence before acommittee'of tne Hottse 
of Commons on the state of the American 
colonies, and from the institution of the se- 
cretaryship of 'State for America in 1770 to 
its suppression by Lord Shelburne in 1782^ 
he acted as the under-secretary, Ilis views 
formed a basis for the conciliatory proposi- 
tions of Lord North in 1776 ; he suggested 
the creation of a separate .loyalist colony in 
Maine in 1780; ;w;hich Wi^^approved by the . 
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king and ministers, ))nt nbandoued through 
legal dilHcuIt ies, and to his zeal were ascribed 
many oft lu! imsasures taken against the Ame- 
rican coloni(\s. On the snjipression of his 
post, he sought for compensation, but it was 
refused on the ground that his services were 
sufliciently rewarded in the two pensions of 
tiOOA a year each bestowed by tue state on 
him and Ids wife for the loss, as loyalists, of 
their projierlyin America. In 1772 the ‘re- 
Acrsion of thephice of secretary of New York’ 
{Culrndfi}' of ILowc OJfi<'o Vctfxn’S, 1770-2, 
p. oHl ) was granted to him, but it mwer 
brouglit him any emolument. Knox con- j 
linued to be consulted evim after his dis- 


mint’ of GrenA'ille and liis friends liad pn*- 
viously come ‘ (’onsiderat ions on 'Frade and 
Finance’ of Geort/e III, I8J5 ed., 

iii. 333-5). 5. ‘ (Controversy between Great 
Hritain and her Colonies reviewed’ [anon.], 
] 700 , republi.shed 1 703 . In this Kno.x was also 
assist ed by Grenville. 0. * A Defence of tho 
(Quebec Act,’ 1774 , two editions. 7. ‘ Conside- 
rations on the State of Ireland’ [ anon.], 1778 , 
reprinted in M'lxtra-l dlicial S4,ate Ihipers,’ 
Apj). i. 22 -01. 8. ‘ Helps to a Ilight Under- 
standing’ the Merit s of t he (.'ominercial Tri^aty 
with France,’ 17 S 8 . Knox’s desire to aug- 
ment Ii'ish trade is shown in this tract, and 
in his letters described in the Hist. MSS. 


missal from oflico. Tie drafted in .July 17!^3 
an order in council excluding American ship- 
ping from the West Indies, and on his sug- 
gestion the province of Ni'w Hrnnswick was 
created in 1784, ami lands wt're granti'd to 
the expelled loyalists of New York and New 
Fngland. 7\^fler the death of Sir James 
Wri^it in 1780 the loyalists of ( leorgia made 
him their attorney to press their claims to 
compensation, but his act ive life t hen ceased, 
lie ilied at Ealing, near Uondcm, on 25 Auj^,. 
IS 10. 

Knox published numerous pamjdilets. 'I’h 
chief were : 1. ‘A L<‘tter to a Mtuuber of 
Parliament, Avherein the Power of the Bri- 
tish Legislature and the cas(* of the Colo- 
nists ai’t‘ brudlv and impartially considered’ 
[anon.], 1704. 2. ‘ The (Jlaiiu of the (Adonies 
to an Exemption from Internal Taxes im- 
pos(id by authority of Parliament examined’ 
[anon.l, 1705.' These were the two pamphlets 
that lost him his post, of agent. 3. ‘Three 
Trnct.s respecting tho Conversion and In- 
struction of tho Free Indians and Negroe 
Slaves in the Colonie.s’ [anon.], n. p. or d. 
"17(i8]; new edit., with his name, 1789. They | 
were written at the desire of Archbishop j 
Seeker. 4. ‘ The Present State of the Nat ion, I 


! Comm. 8tli Pep. A])j). i. ]>, 200, and App. iii. 
p. 39. 9. ‘ Extra-OHicial State Pap(!r.s ad- 

dre-ssed to Lord Pawdon and others. By a 
lale Under-Secretary of State,’ 1789, 2 vols. 
8 VO. 1 0. ‘ Considerat ions of t he Pre.sent State 
of the Nntioj), addres.sed to Lord Pawdon 
and others. By a late Under-Secretary of 
j State,’ 178!). II. ‘Observations upon tho 
i liiturgy, with a Proj’osal for its Peform. By 
a Layman of t lie (thurch of England, late an 
Under-Secretary of State,’ 1785). 12. ‘ Letter 
from AY. K., E.sij., to W. AVilbeiTorce,’ 1790, 
res])eet ing the latter’s oxertionsfor tho slaves. 
13. * Letter to the IN'ople of Ireland upon tho 
j intended .\])plieat ion of the Poman Catholic.^ 
to Parliament for the Exerei.se of the Elec- 
tive Frauebi.se,’ 1792. 14. ‘ Friendly Address 
to the Clubs in St. Ann, We.stmiu.st.er, as- 
sociated to obtain a Reform in ihirliament,' 
1793. 15. ‘(Considerations on Theocracy, by 

a Ijuymaii of the Church of England,’ i79(5, 
in favour of ‘ universal goodwill towards our 
fellow-creatures.’ AVatt att ributes to Knox 
‘The Revealed AVill of Godt be sufliciont Itulo 
of Men,’ 1803, 2 vols. Several letters to and 
from George Grenville are in the ‘ Grenville 
Papers,’ vols. iii. and iv.,and Kno.x’s ojnnions 
an; often mentioned in Thomas ilutchinson’s 


j)articularly with respect to its 'Frade, Fi- 
nancc.s, iVcc.’ [anon.l, 1708; 4th edit. 1709. 
It was written by Knox, with tin; assistance 
of Gee irge Grenville, and many port ions which 
wore translated into French and Spanish 
wore opoiily attrilmted to Grenville. Many 
of its ])rognostication8 were verj^ gloomy, and 
it contained numerous reflections on Uock- 
ingham’s fri(;nds. These provoked Burke into 
replying with ‘Observations on tho Present 
State of the Nation,’ in which lie ridiculed 
his opponent ns writing ‘a funeral sermon’ 
( B'orA.'f, 1852 od., iii. 7-108). Burke’s tract 
wont through several editions, and evoked 
from Knox ‘An Appendix to the Pres<?nt 
Slate of the Nation, containing a Reply to 
the ObsfM’vations on that Pamphlet’ [anon.], 
17(>9, AValpole says tjiat from the ‘same 

VOL. xxxi. 


‘ Diary.’ 

[Almou’s Ih’og. Anecdotes, ii. 1 12-1.5 ; Drake’s 
Diet, of Aiiieriean Piog. ; ( 'orresp. of (Icorgo III 
and Lord North, ii. 402-3; (lent. Mag. 1810, 
pt. ii. p. 197 ; Jlalket.t and Laing’s Anon. Lit. 
pp. 409, 605, 866, 1791, 2004.] AV. P. C. 

j KNOX, AVILLIAAI ( 1 789-1825), Scot- 
tish pool , was born at Firth, parish of Lillies- 
leaf, Po.xhurghshire, 17 Aug. 1789. After 
receiving elementary education at Lilliosleaf 
and Musselburgh, he farmed without success 
near Langholm, Dumfriesshire, from 1812 to 
1817. He ‘ became too soon his own master,’ 
says Scott, ‘and plunged into dissipation and 
j ruin’ (.7oMnm7,i. 39). His farming career over, 
j he returned to his native place. In 1820 tho 
' family settled in Edinburgh, and Knox became 
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a iournalist. Sir Walter Scott, Professor and made many drawings in Westminster 


Wilson, and others befriended him, and Scott 
frequently gave him substantial pecuniary 
relief. Ilis convivial habits undermined his 
health, and he died at ICdinburgh of paralysis, 
12 Nov. 1826. 

Besides a prose 'Visit to Dublin’ and a 
Christmas tale, ‘Mariamno, or the Widower’s 
Daughter,’ Knox published ‘ The Lonely 
Hearth, and other Poem s,’ 1 8 1 8 ; ‘ The Songs 
of Israel,’ 1824; and ‘ The Harp of Zion,’ 1 826. 
His lyrics are graceful and thoughtful. Scott 
thought Knox in ‘The lionely Ileartli ’ supe- 
rior to Michael Bruce, and ‘ Mortality,’ in 
'Songs of Israel,’ was a favourite Avith Presi- 
dent Lincoln. A complete edition of Knox’s 
poems api>eafed in 1847. 

[Sir Walter Scott's Journal as in text ; Lock- 
hurt’s Life of Scott, vi. 162, od. 18M7 ; Rogers's 
Scottish Minstrel, vol. iii.] T. B. 

KNOX, WILLIAM (1702-18.31), bishop 
of Derry, fourth son of Thomas, first Vis- 
count Northland, a title now merged in 
the earldom of lianfurly, avus born 14 .lune 
1762. At the age of about .sixteen he entered 
Xrinity College, Dublin, where in 1781 ho 
graduated B.A. In 1786 ho became rector 
of Pomeroy in the diocese of Armagh, after 
which he obtained the rectory of Callan in 
the diocese of 0.s.sorv, and became chaplain 
to the Irish IIou.se of Commons, On 2 1 Sept, 
1794 ho was consecrated bishop of Killaloo 
in St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, assisted by the Bi.sliops of 
Limerick and Kilmore. In 1803 he was 
translat(!d to the see of Derry, where he Avas 
enthroned on 9 Sept, of that year. During 
his tenure of this diocese he became widely 
known for hi.s philanthropy and benevolence, 
and was held in high e.steera by people of all 
denominations. He died in London on 10.Tuly 
1831. He published several sermons. Knox 
married in 1785 Atine, daughter of .Tames 
Spencer, esq., by whom he had twelve chil- 
dren, eight daughters and four sons. His 
eldest son, .Tames Spencer Knox, D.D., was 
father of Sir Thomas George Knox [q, v.] 
George, the third son (1799-1881 ), Avas lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Coldstream guards. 

[Cotton’s Fasti ; Burke's and Foster’s Peerage.] 

T. H. 

KNYPF, LEONARD (1660- 1721), 
painter, born at Haarlem, on 1 0 Ang. 1 660, 
was third son of AVouter Knyff, painter, by 
his second wife, Lydia Leenderts of Delft, 
widow of Jacob Bas of Haarlem. Knyff was 
knoAvn as a painter of birds and animals. He 
came to England about 1690, and settled in 
Westminster. He devoted himself in Eng- 
land to topographical drawing and painting, 


and its vicinity. He is known principally by 
the series of bird’s-eye views of palaces and 
gentlemen’s seats in (Treat Britain, draAAUi by 
him and engraved by his fellow-countryman 
and neighbour in Westminster, .TebannosKip 
[q. V J, for vol. i. of 'Britannia Illii-strata,’ 
or 'Nouveau Th6atre de laGrande Bretagne,’ 
published by Mortier in 1708. Knyff doe.s 
not appear to have contributed t o the hiter 
A'ol limes. The.se drawings, though .stiff and 
uninteresting ns artistic productions, arc of 
great archroological value. A good specimen, 
‘ The North Prospect of Windsor Castle,’ is 
in the po.ssession of Mr. John H. Arkwright 
(Eton Loan Exhibition, 1891). Knyff died 
in Westminster in 1721. His colled ion of 
liictures Avas sold by auction in May 1723. 

[Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. Mas. Add, MSS. 2306S). 
2.3073) ; Vander VVilHjron’.s Artistes do Haarlem ; 
"Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wortiuin.] 

L. C. 

KNYVET or KNEVET, Sir EDM I ^ND 
(^d. 1646), sergeant-porter to Henvy VTIT, 
was the second son of Edmund Knyvet of 
Buckenham Castle, Norfolk, by his Avife 
Eleanor, sister of Sir James Tyrrell , kiit. Sir 
Thomas Knyvet [q. v.] was his elder brother. 

I One Edmund Knevet was grand-nepboAv of 
the mother of Dean Colet ; he is believed to 
be the ‘ Edmund ’ avIio received religions in- 
struction from the dean and Avas a legatee 
under Colet’s will in 1619[seo Coi-kt, .Toiin], 
The sergeant-porter married Joan, daughter 
I and heiress of John Bourchier, lord Berners 
[q. V,], and thus came into possession of Ash- 
wellthorpe, Norfolk. In 1624 Knyvet is men- 
tioned as sergeant of the king’s gates, and in 
1536 was made in addition keeper of the king’s 
Avoods in Kockingham Forest. He was also 
receiver of the revenues of the royal domains 
in Denbigh, North Wales. Numeroii.s grants 
of land were made him by Henry V III. J^arly 
in 1641 Knyvet struck Thomas Clere, a Nor- 
folk gentleman, and retainer and friend of the 
Earl of Surrey, so as to draw blood Avithin 
the tennis-court of the king’s house. A recent 
statute had adjudged the penalty of losing 
the right hand to any one guilty of such an 
offence. At first both Knyvet and Clere Avere 
arraigned on 28 Feb. 1641, and bound in a 
recognisance of five hundred marks each to 
attend the prlAqr council daily till dismissed. 
Gn 27 April they were formally accused 
and were committed to' the porter’s ward 
to await trial. On 10 'June Knyvet was 
arraigned before tke ktliig*9 justices at Green- 
wich, and found guilty by a quest of gentle- 
men and a quest of yi^Jljen of maliciously 
striking Clere. ; condemned to lose 
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liis right liaml, and thore is a detailed ac- 
count in Stow’s ‘Annals,’ p. *581, of all the 
different household oflicials required to assist 
in what was evidently a new form of punish- 
ment, Tlie assistants include the master 
cook for tlie king with the knife, the sergeant 
of the larder to set the knife right in tin. 
joint, the s«;rgeant of the ]poultry with a cock, 
its head to be smitten oft on the same block 
and by tins same knife to be used for the 
criminal’s hand, finally the sergeant of the 
cellar with ale and beer. All being ready, 
Knyvet was brought out, and after humbly 
confessing his guilt begged that the left in- 
stead of the right hand might be taken. 

‘ For/ quoth he, ‘ if my rigid, hand be spared 
1 may hereafter do such good service to his 
grace as shall please him to appoint.’ The 
justices, pleased by this submission, iider- 
ceded with Henry VIIT, who, ‘moved by the 
gentle heart of the said Fdmimd and the ■ 
good report of lords and ladies,’ grant(?d him j 
a free pardon. Knevet died on 1 May 1.548, 
and Avas bqriod in Ashwellthorpe Clumdi, in 
a chapel adjoining the chancel; the insci'ip- 
tion on his tomh is given in Wot'ver’s ‘F unt;- 
rull Monuments,’ p. 81o, His widoAV survived 
him till 17 Feb. l'66l, and was also buried 
at Ashwellthorpe, Their son John, born, it 
is said, in 1524, died before his mother, and 
by his wife Agnes, daughter of Sir John Ilar- 
conrt of Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, was 
father of Sir Thomas Knyvet (d. 9 Feb. 1G16 - 
1017), Avho unsuccessfully claimed the title 
of Lord llerners. The signature ‘ E. K.’ at- 
tached to jjoems in a manuscript collection 
preserved in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 
17492) is explained as that of Knyvet ; the 
principal contributors to the collection are 
Wyatt and Sir Thomas Howard. 

[Holinshed, iii. 963 ; Dugdale’s llaronago, ii. 
424 ; Nichols’s Proceedings of the Privy Council ; 
Cobbett’s State Trials, i. 443 ; Blomefield’-s Nor- 
folk, i. 379 ; Cal. of State Papers ; Le Neve's 
Pedigrees of Knights, p. 21 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser.^f. x. 269, 379, 477 ; Lupton’s Life of 
Colet.] E. T. B. 

KNYVET or KNIVETT, Srit JOHN 
(<?. 1381), chancellor of England, was eldest 
son of Richard Knyvet of Southwick, Nortli- 
amptonshire, and custos of the forest of Cly ve 
in that county, by Joanna, daughter and 
heiress of Sjr John Wurth. Knyvet was 
practising in the courts as early as 1347 ; in 
1357 he was called to thedegree of serjeant-at- 
law, and on 30 Sept. 1.301 wm appointed a jus- 
tice of the court of common pleas. On 29 Oct. 
1365 he was raised to the office of chief jus- 
tice of the king's bench {Fmdera, iii. 777, 
Record ed.) In the parliament of 1362 he 
served os a trier of petitions for Aquitaine 


and other lands over sea, and afterwards in 
each i)arliamcnt down to 1380, e.vcepf wliile 
ho was chancellor, as a trier of petitions for 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ( Itot. 
l\trL vols, ii. and iii.) On 30 June 1372, 
after the death of Sir Robert Thorpe, wIjo 
had been appointed chancellorin consequence 
j of a petition by the commons that the gr<jat 
I seal .should be entrusted to laymen, Knyvet 
j was appointed his successor. Knyvet held 
I the oHicc for four years and a half, acting 
with great wisd*m and discretion ; three 
s])eeches which he made nt the opening of 
parliament in 1.372, 1.373, and 1*376 re.spec- 
tively. are given in the ‘ Rolls of Parliament ’ 
(ii. .109 fl', 31 6 r^, 321 nr). In .lanuarv 1377 
Ivlward III, under the iiiftuenco of .john of 
Oaunt, reverted to the cii.stom of npp' 
ing eccle.sia.stical chancellors, and Adam de 
Houghton Tq. v.j was appointed to succeed 
Knvvt.-t oil 11 .)an. KiiAwot did not again 
lK)hl judicial office, though lu; was appointed 
with the two chief justices to decide a ques- 
tion between the? lOarl of I’embi'oke and Wil- 
liam la Zouch of 1 Inryngworth ( Pntr/. 
iii. 79). Knyvet died in 1381. Sir Edward 
Coke speaks of him as ‘a man famou.s in his 
profe-ssion,’ and praises his administration 
of the law ( lunirth I/ifif. 78, 79). Further 
testimony to his worth is given bv his ap- 
]>oiutnienl as executor of Edward itT, and of 
other emimmi persons. 1 1 e married Ehianor, 
daughter of Ralph, lord Bas.set of Weldon, 
and by her left two sons, John and Ralph 
(cf. Bkidoes, Ilisf ory of Northuinptonshire, ii. 
351-.5). He owned largo e.st,ate8 in various 
counties, hut ('.si»ecuilly in Northamptonshire 
((■'«/. lufj. p. m. ii. 33.3, iii. 30). 

[.\nthoritics quoted ; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges, iii. 461-3; Campbell's LiA'es of the 
(’hancellors, i. 2(54-8.] C. L. K. 

KNYVET, Sir THOMAS {d. 1512), 
officer in the navy, eldest son of Edmund 
Knyvet of Buckeiihum in Norfolk, by Eleanor, 
sister of Sir James Tyrrell of (xipping, Suft’olk, 
was brother of Sir Edmund Knyvet [q. v.] 
Thomas was knighted by Henry VIII in 1509, 
became master of the horse 26 Feb. 1509- 10) 
and held among other offices that of keeper of 
the New Park belonging to the lordship of 
Berkeley (27 Aug. 1510). lie married the 
widow of .Tohn Grey, second viscount l^isle, 
whose Christian name appears in the ‘ State 
Papers ’ as Marcella, and in the genealogies as 
Muriel. She was daughter of Thomas Howard, 
second duke of Norfolk, and thus sister of Sir 
Edward Howard, lord high admiral [q. v.] In 
1512 Knyvet was captain of the Regent, the 
largest ship in the navy royal, one of the 
fleet with uis brother-in-law ofl' Brest. In 
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tlif engagement of JO Aug. the Kegent was 
grappled by the Marie la CordeUbi’e, the 
largest .ship in the French fleet, commanded 
by the Sieur de Portzmoguer, whose house 
had been burnt a few months before. Owing 
to an outbreak of tire on board the Cordeliero, 
both ships burnt and blow up, with’ tlie loss 
of almost all their men, estimated at about 
seven hundred on board the Kegent and one 
thou.sand on board the Cordeliero. It was 
said that Howard, who was warmly nttaclu'd 
to his brother-in-law, 8w#re that he would 
not see the king's face till he wa<t revenged 
on the French for his death; and it was pro- 
bably the desii’C to wreak this revenge that 

i wompted the enterprise in which, in the fol- 
owing April, be lost his life. Knyvet left 
four sons and a daughter. .Sir Edmund, his ! 
lieir, sum'eded him at Buckenham. .Sir , 
H enry, his third son, obtained the estate of ; 
Charlton, Wiltshire. The name has been 
spelt in man}' dillerent ways. N'o signature ' 
of Sir Thomas’.s can be found, but the .spelling • 
here adopted i.s that now followed by liis re- 1 
presentat iv(*, Sir Rowland Knyvet Wilson. ' 
I Lctter-s and l’apor.s of Henry Vlll, i. 1491, ! 
3308 ; Jal, in Annales M iritimos et Coloniales ■ 
(1844), Ixxxvi. 993 ; Egerton MS. 107o, f. 2(i b ; 
Acldit. MS. 3.530, ff. 108-70; Metcalfe's Book of 
Knights; Clironiclo of Calais ((’anKleu.Soc.),p. 9 ; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, i. 379.] J. K. L. 

KNYVET, TJIOM.VS, Kor.n Knyvet 
o fFscrick (</. was second son of iSir 

Henry Knyvet of (.■liarlton, Wiltshire, by 
Anne, daughter of Sir Christopher Pickering 
of Killington, Westmortdand. Kdmund Kny- 
vet [q. v.], sergeant-porter to Henry XTII, 
was bis grand-uncle. He was educated at 
Jesus (.killege, Cambridge, became a gentle- 
man of till! privy chamber to (|iieen Eliza- 
beth, and was created M.A. on her visit to 
Oxford on 29 .Sept. 1592. He sat. for Thet- 
fo.rd in the parliament of 1001. On o Aug. 

James 1 gave him the manor of .Stan- 
well, Middlesex, to which a neighbouring 
property was added by royal grant in 1013, | 
and he gained much favour Avith the king, i 
Ho was knighted at the Tower on 14 3Iarch ' 
1603-4. In his capacity of justice of the 
peace for Westminster, and as a gentleman 
of the jirivy chamber, Knyvet made the 
search of the cellars of the honse.s of parlia- 
ment on the evening of 4 Nov. 1005, and dis- 
covered the powder ; to Iiim Fawkes made a 
confession of the plot. Knyviit was .shortly 
afterwards appointed a privy councillor, 
member of the council of Queen Anne, and ‘ 
Avardon of the mint. .lames confided his 
daughter Mary to him to be educated, and 
.she died at .SlanAVcll on 10 .Sept. 1007. On 
4 J uly 1007 Knyvet Avas summoned to parlia- 


i mont as Baron Knyvet of Escrick, Yorkshire, 
; and bad gifts of 500/. from the king in 1612 
'■ and 1613. He regularly frequented the court, 
' and seems to haA'e had a toAvn house in 
King Street, Westminster. He took part in 
' the trial of the 2 )yx, at AA'hicli James was 
‘ present in 1611, and was at the funerals of 
: the Prince of Wulc»s in 1612 and of the 
qnoen in 1619. Knyvet died on 27 July 
1022, and Avas buried with hi.s Avife at Stan- 
Avell, Avhere there is a largo monument, with 
('fligics in the chancel of the church. He 
had married, at St. I’ancras Church, .Soper 
Lane, Loudon, on 21 July 15J)7, Elizabctli, 
i daughter of Sir Roland Hayward, and AvidoAv 
of Richard AVarreu of Essex. She died on 
5 Si.qit. 1022 ; her tAvo daiighter.s jirodoceased 
her. By his Avill ho left 20/. a year for u 
school for boys at StaiiAvell ; he sett led .Stau- 
Avoll on a nephew, John Cary, and on a nicec, 
(.■atherine, Avbo married as her sircond hus- 
band Thomas Howard, first eaid of Suffolk, 
and AA'ho.se .seventh son was EdAvard, createil 
lord lloAvard of ]^.scriek [q. v.] r 4 Ard Jvnyvet 
must not be confounded with his coiisiu, .Sir 
Thomas Knyvet of Buckenham, the head of 
the family, who was knighted on 11 May 
1003. , 

1 Lysons’s Parishes in Middle.sox not described 
in the Environs of London, ‘ .Stanwoll ; ’ Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England, i. 250; Cooper’s Memorials of 
I CamI.ridge, i. 374 ; Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; 

! Davy’s .Suffolk Collections, Ixii., Brit. Mas. Add. 
MS. 19138 (pedigree); I<odgo’.s Illiistr. of Brit. 
Hi.st. iii. 203; "Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 
260 ; Jardino’.s GnnpoAt'der Plot, jj. 101 ; Gent, 
i Mag. 1791,pt.i.313 (tomb) ; Cal. of .‘4tato Papens, 
j Horn. 1603-23 (A’ory few noti(?e.sl; Nicbobs’s Pro- 
j grosses of King James, passim.] W. A. J. A. 

, KNYVETT, CHARLES (1752-1822), 

I musician, descended from the family^ of 
j Knyvet or KnyA'ett of Fundenhall, Norfolk, 
Avas born in 1752. Ho possessed a fine alto 
[ A'oieo, and Avas one of the chief singers at the 
Handel commemoration of 1784. On 6 Nov. 
1786 he was apj)ointed genilemaii of the 
Chapel Royal. In 1789, in partnership with 
.Samuel Harrison, he directed a series of ora- 
torio performances at Covent Garden. In 
1791, again in partnership with Harri.son, and 
with the additional assistance of his brother 
AVilliam, ho established at Willis’s Rooms 
the V ocal Concerts, which were 8ucc(!S8full}r 
carried on for three years. On 25 July 1796 
he was appointed organist of the Chapel 
Roya4 vice Thomas Sanders Dupuis, de- 
ceased. In 1801, with the co-operation of 
his brother William, his son Charles, and 
Messrs. Greatorex and. Bartleman, lie re- 
vived the Vocal Concerts at the Hanover 
Square. Rooms, hut in the follOAving year he 
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•witlidrew from tlie nianngoment. In 1808 
lie resigned his post of gentleman of the 
Chapel IkOyal, andAvas succeeded by his son 
Charles. Knyvett was a member of the 
Itoyal Society of Musicians from 4. Tan. 1778. 
lie was for many years secretary to the 
Noblemen’s and (xentlemen’s Catch Club, 
whose' meetings were held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s Street, and he 
was a frequent visitor at the meetings of the 
INTadrigal Society. For one season he re- 
placed Joah Hates fq. v.] as conductor at (In 
Conci'rts of Antient Music. He died in 
Blandford Street, Pall Mall, on 19. Ian. 182::?. 
and was succeeded as organist of the (.’haptd 
Iloyal by Sir (}. T. Smart. He had jmr- 
chased an estate at Sonning in Herkshire. 

Parke (Musical Alnnoim, ii. 77, 2.50) states j 
that he considered Knyvett ‘ one of the best j 
singers of glees,’ and ‘|)erhaps the best catch I 
singer in Kngland.’ Knyvett married in his ' 
twenty-first year, and hud three sons, Charles j 
(see below), AVilliam [(j. v.J, and one who j 
entered the army. | 

His 1 ‘ldost son, Charles Kxyvett (1773- j 
1802), born in 1773, was a choristm* of West- 
minster Abbey under Sir William Hansons. 
Ho was educated at Westminster School, 
where he formed a close friendshiji with Lord 
Dudley and Ward which lasted until his 
leatli. He studied the organ and pianofort 
under S. Webbe, and in 1802 was appointed 
organist of St: Ceorge’s, Hanover Square. 
In 1801 he assisted his father in the rtivival 
of the Vocal Concerts. He died, after many 
years of retirement, on 2 Nov. 18o2. 

He published in 181 o ‘ Si.v Airs harmonised 
for throe and four voices ; ’ and also edited, 
in 1800, a ‘Collection of favourite (Hoes, 
Catches, and Hounds presented by the Candi- 
dates for the Premiums given by the Prince 
of AVales in the year 1800.’ 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, ii. 67, iv. 319 ; Burke's 
Extinct Baionetage ; Bemroso's Choir Chant 
Book, App. p. xxiii; Gent. Mag, 1822 pt. i. 91; 
Georgian Era, iv. 636 ; Hecords of Royal Soc. 
of Musicians ; Records of Madrigal .Soc. ; Chapel 
Royal Cheque Book; Cat. of Mu.sic in British 
Museum.] R. F, S. 

KNYVETT, WILLIAM (1779-1850), ' 
musical compo.ser, third son of Charles 
Knyvett (1752-1822) [q. v.], musician, Avas . 
born on 21 April 1779, most probably in Lon- i 
don, and educated by his father, by Samuel ' 
Webbe, the glee composer, and by Signor 
Ciinador. In 1788 he sang in the treble : 
chorus at the Concerts of Antient Music, and j 
in 1795 a])peared there as the principal alto, j 
In 1797 ho was appointed oneof the gentlemen j 
of the Chapel Royal, and soon after a lay vicar 
of Westminster Abbey. Hjp succeeded Dr. | 


Samuel Arnold in 1802 as one of the com- 
po.sors of t he Chapel Royal, In singing ho 
took the alto or contra-tenor parts, iiiA ariahly 
employing hi.s falsetto, though nature luul 
8uppli(‘d him Avith a dei'p bass. Heattached 
himself to the Harrison and Hartleman school, 
and became the third of a fashionable vocal 
triumvirate. For upwards of forty years lie 
sang at the best Loiulon concerts and at the 
j provincial festivals. Callcott’s glee, ‘ Wit h 
I sighs, sAveet Rose,’ AA^as compo.s(!d e.vpressly for 
him. In l832,on the deat h of 'riiomasGreato- 
rex, he became conductor of the Concerts of 
\nti»?nt Music, an ollice Avhich he resigned in 
1 8 to. He Avas the conductor of the Birming- 
ham festivals from 1834 to 1843», and of the 
A’ork festiA'al of 1 835. AVith the exception of 
.Sir George Smart, he Avas t he lust of the musi- 
cal leaders AAdio inherited the Handel tradi- 
tions as to the method of conducting an ora- 
torio. ] leprodiici^d vocal Avorks t hat Avere A'cry 
])oj>ular, many of which will be remembered 
for their sweet nu'lodv and good harmony. 
Among them Avorii ‘’I’liere i.s a (lower,’ ‘ My 
love i.s like t he red, red rose,’ 1803 ; ‘ The Bells 
of (St. .Michael’s ToAver,’ 1810; ‘ThoBoatie 
Rows,’ 1810; ‘The. Midge.s’ Dance,’ and* As it 
fell upon a day,’ 1812. He also Avrote ‘ AVhen 
the fair rose,’ a glee for Avhich he gained a 
I jirize at the Harmonic Society in 1800, pre- 
sented to him by his steady patron, the Prince 
of Wale,s. IJpAvards of thirty-five of liLs com- 
po.sitions Avere printed. His unpubli.shed 
Avorks include the grand anthem, ‘ The King 
shall rejoici!,’ prod need ollicially for the coro- 
nal i<>n of George lA’^, and ‘ This is the day the 
Ijord has made,’ written for the coronation of 
()|ueen A'ictoria. 

Knyvett inipoveri.shed himself by un.suc- 
ce.s.sful speculation.s. He died at Clarges 
Hou.se, Hyde, Lsle of AA’ight, 17 Nov. 18.50. 
His second w'ife, AA'liom he married in 1820, 
AA’as Mi.ss Deborah Travis of 8haw, near 
Oldham. She Avas celebrated in her day for 
her knowh'dge of HandeKs music and , her 
superior mode of delivering it. She sang at 
the Concerts of Antient Music in 1813 and 
at the princijial London concerts from 1815 
to 1843. .She dii?d on 10 Feb. 1876. 

[Gent. Mag. 18-)7, pt. i- 021-2; Grove ’.s 
Dictionary of Music, 1880, ii. 67; Cliampliii’s 
C'volopedia of Music, 1889, ii. 380.] O. C. B. 

*K(EHLER, GEORGE FREDERIC (//. 
1800), brigadier-general, captain royal artil- 
lery, a German (cf. A/rr//. vol. Ixxl. pt. i. 

p. 377), Avas appointed to a direct. comini.ssion 
a.s second lieutenant in the royal artillery at 
Gibraltar during the .siege on 20 Jan. 1780. 
The oHicial records do not show clearly 
whether he had prev’iously sen'ed there or 
arrived as a A’olunteer with Rodney’s relief. 
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Ilia subsecjiu'Tit British commissions were: '■ 
lirsl, li«!iitt‘nant royul artillery, 1 I)(‘C. 17S2; ' 
brevet -major, October 1793; cnptain-lien- 
touaut royal artillery, i) Dec. 1793; brevet- 
lieutenaiit-colonel, Aj)ril 1794; captain royal 
artillery, 9 Dec. 1790 ; brevet-colonel, I Jan. 
1800. . 

Koehler distinguished himself during the 
defence of Gibraltar in 1 78:2 by the invtuit ion 
of a gun-carriage allow ing t he axis of the gun 
to be depressed tf) an angle of se\ enty degrees, 
the model of which is now in the royal mili- 
tary roj)ository, ^^’ool\vich. The accuracy of 
the fire was .so great that at the fir.st trial, 
on 15 Feb. 1782, twenty-eight .shot out of 
thirty fired took eflect in one traverse of the 
Hpani.sh San Carlos battery, at a distance I 
of fourteen hundred yards ( Dkixkwatkk, 
p. 104). George Augu.stns Eliott, lordlleath- 
lield [(j. A'.], the governor, who is .said to have 
disliked Kcehlerut flrst(]lKowxi:, p. 00), took ! 
him on his staff. In a letter to Sir llobert ; 
Murray Keith [(j. a’. !, soon after the siege, : 
Ileathfield speaks of K adder, t hen at IMsa on 
his way to A'ienna, a.s ‘ my most confidential 
aide-de-camp ’ ( Smyth , Memoirs ami Corresp. 
0/ Keith f ii. 103). 

Koehler i.s stated to have been at one time in 
T urkey, probably during t he Avar Avith .(V ust ria 
and Rus.sia in 1788, and to haA'o acejuired the 
language. lie aftcu'AA’ards accom])anied Lord 
Ileathfield to the continent , and was Avith 
him on hisAvay to Aix-ia-Chaj)elle Avhen the 
Flemings bi'gan their attempt to throAA' olf 
the Austrian yoke. They a])plied for the 
serA'ice.s of a skilled artillerist, and Heath- 
field, through Count Dillon, recommended 
Koehler, avIio received the rank of colonel of 
artillery, and afterAvards of major-geiiei'id in 
the .service of the Jlelgian united states. Ue 
commanded the ])atriot troop.s in rejieated 
engugement.s AAdth the Austrian.s in 175K), in 
one of which, at Ardeune.s, J3 Jidy 1790, he 
speaks of the fighting as havdng last<*d from 
3 A.M. to 7 r.M. Kadder’s report.s to the 
‘ Sovereign Congres,s of the lielgian I 'nited 
States ’ Avere publi.shod at Brus-sels in 1790. 
Divided coun.sel.s frustrated the Belgian at- 
tempt, and Kadder rejoined his coni])any ed‘ 
artillery at Gibraltar, and serA'ed with it 
at Toulon in 1793. When the place was 
evacuated in December 1793, Kadder w’as 
left with tAVo hundred men in Fort Malgere 
to cover the erabarkatitin and .spike the 
guns, a service he successfully accomplished 
(Dun-can", ii. 07-8). 

With Gilbert Fllliot, afterward.s first Earl 
of Minto [q. v.j, and Lieutenant-colonel 
( afterwards" Sir John) Moore, Kadder Avas 
sent in 1 794 to Corsica to confer with General 
Paoli. Lord Minto has left an amusing ac- 


count of the mis.sion {^Life and Letters^ 1751— 
1800, ii. 211 et seq.) Kadder Ava.s quarter- 
ma.ster-general of the British troop.s at the 
sub-sequent reduction of the French garrisons 
in Corsica (Dukcak, ii. 08), and Avas after- 
ward.s a.s8i8tant quartermaster-general of the 
north-eastern district of England, with lu*ad- 
(juarters at Newcastle-on-Tyne. When the 
Frtmch gained a footing in klgypt in 1798, a 
military mi-ssion of artillery and engineer 
officers, with detachments of royal artillery 
and royal ndlitary aidificers, AA-as sent, to orga- 
nise the Tiirki.sh army. Koehler was placed 
at its head, AAdth the local I'aiAk of brigadier- 
general. The mission aiTived at Constanti- 
nople in June 1799, and in January 18tK) 
Kadiler with some of hi.s stall', disgui.sed as 
T'lirks. proceeded ov('rland to Syria, return- 
ing in Api'il. On 15 Jan. 1800 the whole 
party proceeded to the .seat of Avar in Hyria, 
arriving at Jaffa on 2 July. At the graml 
vi/i(‘r’s reqiio.st plans Avere prepared for the 
defence of Jaffa. Attended by a large body 
of Turkish troftps, the mi.ssion made a sort 
i of royal progress toAA’ards Jerusalem. Kadder 
and Ids men Avore jealously AA'^atched, but 
prayers Avero read every day in the camp 
Avitliout molestation. A malignant foA'er, 
produced by the filthy surroundings, carried 
off Koehler's Avife on 14 Dec. 1800, and 
Koehler AA^as soon afterwards attaclit.'d, and 
<li(*d near Jaffa 29 Doc. 1800. I’he remainder 
of the party suKsoquently marched Avith the 
Tiirkisli army to join the British troops in 
Egypt in 1801. A narrati\'e of the mission 
AV.Ms subsequently published by the medical 
officer in charge. Dr. W. Wittman. 

Kadder died intestate. The balance of 
Kadiler’.s estate (7,842/. 8.». 4rf.) Avas in 1814 
])aid over to the croAVii. In 1820 one Chris- 
f ian Bam?r of Croiiberg, Hesse - Nassau, 
labourer, and Elizabeth his wife filed a bill 
j in the (now abolished) exchequer court at 
Westminster claiming Koehler’s estate as 
surviA’ing next of kin. It was stated that 
he Avas the only son of George Koehler, native 
of Bingen, wlio had enlisted in the British 
artillery and been killed in the service of tlio 
Eu.st India Company. After long legal in- 
quiries it Avas finally'decidod in 1859 by Vice- 
chancellor Kindersley that the sum was due 
to his legal rejiresentatives, certain persons 
of the names of Koehler and Schmidt, and 
after an appeal to the House of Lords in 
1801 the decision was confirmed, and the 
original 'sum, together with 14,429/. 12.«. 6</. 
interest, Avas restored to these claimants. 

[Kano’s Li.st of Officers, Boyal Artillery (Wool- 
Avich, roA'ised ed. 1869) ; Browne's England’s Ar- 
tillerymen (London,' 1865) ; Drinkwator’s 8iege 
of Gibraltar (LoqdOi^, 1844 ed.); printed bulle- 
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tins of the revolt in the Nethurhuids, indexed 
in Ilrit. Mus. (lat. under Koehler's name, with 
the aecounts in Ann. Keg. 1791. and Flemish 
MS., forming Krit. Mus, Addit. MS. 250.'»8 ; 
Dunciin’s Hist. Koyal Artillery (London, 1872), 
vol, ii. ; Life mid Letters of Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto, 1761-1806 (London, 1874, 3 vols.), 
vol. ii. ; Letter from Koehler to the Marquis 
Wolle.sloy in Wellesley Desp. vol, i.; W, Witt- 
inan's Travels in Turkey, &c. (London, 1802). 
See also Pre.ston’s Unclaimed Money (Lon- 
tlon, 1880) ; the lieeords of the Court of Ex- 
chequer and Court of Chancery in the Public 
Koeord Office, London, 1820-60: Bauer v. the 
Solicitor-general and the Attornoy-goneral v. 
Kohler and others,] H, M. C. 

KOLLMAN, AUGUST FPvTKDKICTl 
CllltliSTOPII (17r)0 — 1829), organist and 
(;om])os(!r, was born at lOngelbosttd, near 
Ifnnover, in 1756. lli.s chri.stian name is 
erroneoiusly given by Ftitts ns ‘August Fried- | 
rich K<trl^ a mistake which i.s 1‘ollowod by ^ 
Grove and Brown, and wliich is ])o.ssibly dno ■ 
to a ('< infusion witli his brother, Georg Chris- | 
topli Kollman, w'ho Avas an organist of some | 
repute in Hamburg. The correct form of 
the name is given in full upon the title-page 
of the original editions of tl»rec of Kollnnm’s 
theoretical works. His father Avas school- 
master and organist at Engelhostel, He re- 
ceived his first mu.sical training at the hands 
of th(! pastor of the village, and at the age 
of fourtf.'on Avas sent to school at Hanover 
for two years. He studied music and the 
organ under J. C, Bottner, and in 1779 Avas 
admit tetl to the normal school of the elec- 
torate of Hanover. Two years later he ob- 
tained the post of organist t o a priAmte chapel 
at LUne, near Inineberg. On 9 Ajiril 178-1 
he AA^as appointed cliapel -keeper and .school- 
master at the German Chapel, St. James’s 
Palace. From this time Kollman lived in 
London, and became an Englishman by 
adox>tion. 

In 1792 George Til presented an organ to 
the German Chapel, and Kollman played it 
until his death. He Avas a man of consider- 
able vigour, and is said on the occasion of a 
fire iu St. James’s Palace in 1809 to have 
saved the German Chapel from destruction 
by standing in the doorway and preventing 
the firemen from entering it. During his 
later years he taught music in many noble 
families in London. He died on Easter day 
1829. His son, George August, succeeded 
him as organist to the German Chapel, and 
he in bis turn Avas succeeded by bis sister, 
Johanna Sophia, 

Kollman Avas the author of the following 
theoretical Avorks: 1. ‘Ah Introduction to 
the Art of Preludising and Extemporising,’ 


London, 1791. 2. ‘An Essay on Musical 

Harmony,’ IjOiulon, 1796. .6. ‘An Essay on 

Practical INIusical (.'om position,’ Ijondon, 
1799. 4. ‘A Practical Guide to Thorough 

Bass,’ London, 1801. 5. ‘ A Vindication of 
a Passage in the “ Practical Guide ” against 
an Advertisement of Mr. M. P. King,"ljon- 
don, 1802. (). ‘ A Ncav liieory of Musical 
Harmony,’ liondon, 1806. 7, ‘A Second 

Practical Guide to Thorough Bass,’ Ijondon, 
1807. 

He in.stitnted the ‘ Quarterly Musical Re- 
gister,’ London, 1812, of Avhich only tAA’O 
numbers ui>pear(!d. Some ‘ Remarks ’ of Koll- 
man’snpon Ijogier’s system of teaching, which 
Avero originally contributed to the ‘ Allge- 
ineine Musikulische Zeitung ’ of Leipzig, wero‘ 
collected and published in pnm})hlet form, 
together Avith remarks on the same subject 
by C. F. Miillor, at Munich in 1822. 

His published compositions include : ‘ Tho 
Shi])wreck, or the Los.s of the East India- 
nmn “ llalsewell,” an orchestral symphony’ 
(programino music), London, 1787; ‘Tho 
First Beginning on t lie Pianoforte, according 
to an Improved Method of Teaching Begin- 
ners,’ Ojt. 5, London, 1796; ‘An Analysed 
Symphony for tht; Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Bass,’ (.)p. .‘1, London, 1799; ‘Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra,’ Op. 8, London, 
1804; ‘ The ^Melody of the One Ilundredth 
I’sulm, Avith examples and directions for a 
hundred different, harmonies in four parts,’ 
Op. 9, London, 1809; ‘ Rondo on the Chord 
of the Diuiinished SoA'onth,’ London, 1810; 

‘ T\A'elve Analysed Fugues for Two Per- 
formers,’ Op. io, London, 1810, 2nd edit. 
182.‘i; ‘An Introduction to Extemporary 
Modulation,’ Op. 11, London, 1820; and 
several songs, sonatas, and other pianoforte 
pieces. 

Kollman also edited an edition of Bach’s 
‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier.’ 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, ii. 68, iv. 692; Fiitis’s 
Biog. Univ. dcs Mnsicicns.A'. 81 ; Brown’s Biog. 
Diet, of Music, p. 364 ; Kollman’s works in Brit. 
Mus. Libttiry.J K. F. S, 

KONIG or KONIG, CHARLES DIET- 
RICH EBERHARD (1774-1851)^ minera- 
logist, was born in Brunswick in 1774, edu- 
cated at Giittingen, and came to this country 
to arrange the collections of Queen Charlotte 
at the end of 1800. On the completion of 
this work he became assistant to Dryander, 
librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. In 1807 be 
succeeded Dr. Shaw as assistant-keeper of the 
department of natural history in the British 
Museum, and on tho death of his superior 
in 1816 he took bis place. Afterwards he 
turned his attention to minerals and fossils, 
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and arranged the recently acquired collec- 
tions of Mr. Greville. At the time of his 
sudden death, tl 8cpt. 1851, in Ijondon, he 
had charge of the mineralogical department 
of the llritLsh Museum. 

Be.sides various papers in journals, he was 
associated with Dr. Sims in the issue of 
* Annals of Botany,’ 1805 -7. 

[Athoneeum, 1851, p. 954.] B. D. J. 

KOTZWARA or KOCSWARA, 
niANZ (1760r' 179d), musician, of Bohe- 
mian origin, was born in Prague about 1750. 
lie seems to have led a vagabond life in Ger- 
many and 1 lolland previous to 1 7H-I, when he 
was attracted to Bngland by the Handel com- 
memoration inWestminster Abbey, in which 
he took jjart as a member of the band. 1 1 «; was 
subsequently in Ireland, but returned to Lon- 
don in 1 701,when he was engaged by G io vanni 
Gallini [q. v.] as a double-ba.s8 player at the 
new Italian opera-house. He was about the 
same time engaged by various music-sellers 
to compo.se trios and quartets. His sonata, 
the ‘ Battle of Prague,' for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (which is still performed), at 
once achieved popularity and succtsss. He 
wrote also three sonatas for piano and violin, 
three for the i)iano alone, besides some sere- 
nades, and three solos for the viola. In the 
spring of 1792 he was travelling on the con- 
tinent, and Francois Joseph Fctls, then a boy 
of eight years old, describes a visit which 
Kotzwara paid to liis fatln?r at Mons. After 
Kotzwara had heard Fiit is play a sonata of 
Mozart, he invited him to ]>lay at sight on the 
harpsichord his ‘ Battle of Prague.’ Fetis’s 
father accompanied him on the violin, and 
Kotzwara himself on the ’cello. i 

Kotzwara was very vei'satih.*, and played n j 
great number of instruments with lliiency if 
not distinction. He was, however, as dissi- 
ated ns he was clever, and on 2 I'eb. 1798 
e was discovered hanging in a hou.se of ill- 
fame in Vine Street, Covent Garden. He 
had been making experiments in hanging 
in the company of some half-drunken women, 
and his death was the result of an accident; 
the parties implicated were arrested, but were 
ultimately acquitted. 

[F^tis, V, 380; Imperial Diet, of Biog. pt. xii. 

{ ».l 15; Keis8munn’8Mu.sikalit.che9 Conversations- 
jexikon ; Chaniplin’s Cyoloj). of Music, ii 388 ; 
Dictionary of Music (1827), ii. 24 ; drove, ii. 09 ; 
Brown’s Diet, of Musicians, p. 364. The iivo 
laat-montioned authorities all give the date of 
Kotzwara’s deatli wrongly as 1791.] T. 8. 

KRABTREE. [See Ckabtree.] 

KRATZER, NICHOLAS (1487-1650?), 
mathematician, was born at Munich, Bavaria, 
in 1487, and studied in the universities of 


Cologne and Wittemberg, graduating B.A. 
at the latter place. Coming to England he 
made the acquaintance of Hi chard Foxe, 
bishop of Winchester, who on 4 July 1517 
appointed him to a fellowship in his newly 
founded college of Corpus CJhristi, Oxford, 
and on 20 Feb. 1522-3 ne was incor|)orate(l 
B.A. .He proceeded M.A. 18 March, when 
he was described in the ‘ University Register ' 
as 'notis.simus & probatissimus et in mathe- 
maticis etin philosophicis.’ Kratzer lectured 
on ast ronomy in Oxford, and soon afterwards 
was appoint ( kI mathematical reader there by 
Cardinal Wolsey He was skilled in the con- 
I struct ion of sun-dials, and erected two in 
I O.xford, one in the garden of Corj)U8 Christ i, 
i and another in the south churchyard of 
i St. Mary’s Church (removed in 1741). After 
' the assembly of bishops and divines which 

Tjuther's doctrimvs, ‘ a testimony wns sent to 
Oxford, and fastned on the Dial in St. Marys 
churchyard by Nich. Kratzer, the maker and 
contriver thereof.’ Leland I’efers to this dial 
in his ‘De Fncomii.s.’ 

In 1520 KrnlZ(‘r wnsat Antwerp on a visit, 
to Erasmus, where he met Albert Diirer, t hen 
on his famous journey to the Netherlands. 
On 12 Oct. 1 520 Tnnstal wrote to Henry VI II 
saying that he had met Kratzer at Antwerp, 

‘ an Alimivn deviser of the King’s Horologes,’ 
and he asked that he should be allowed to 
remain until the ponding election of the em- 
peror was over. ‘Being,’ Tumstal added, 

‘ l)orn in High Almayn, and having acquaint- 
ance of many of the Princes, he might be 
able to find out the mind of the Electors 
touching the atfairs of the Empire ’ (^Letters 
and Fapt'rn Jlmry VIII, liT. i. 1018). In 
the some year among Henry’s payments ap- 
])ears the (juarterly .salary of 100^. to ‘Nicho- 
las Craser an Estroiiomyer ’ {ib. p. 408). 
Diirer drew Kratzer’s portrait, but it is 
not known to be extant. On 24 Oct. 1524 
Kratzer wrote to Diirer from London a 
letter asking him to draw him a model of 
an in.strument for measuring distances, which 
is in the collection of llerr Lempertz at 
Cologne; the reply from Diirer to Kratzer 
is in the Guildhall Library in London. When 
Hans Holbein [q.v.] came to London, Krat- 
zer was one of liis earliest friends. Holbein 
painted a magnificent portrait of Kratzer at 
a table on which are many mathematical 
instruments; this picture is now at the 
Jjouvre, and was painted in 1528, when 
Kratzer was forty-one years of age. A good 
copy vvas lent by Viscount Galway to the 
Tiuior Exhibition, 1890 (No. 1 29). In 1 629 
Kratzer was sent with Hugh liozvell and 
Hans Bour to sekrch the king’s woods and 
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mines in Cornwall and to try to melt the ore mission in the 51st lii'ht infantry, tlien in the 


(/A. V. 314). Among Cromwell’s ‘ llemem- 
brances ’ for 1533 is an itena ‘ To send to 
Nich. Cracher for the conveyance of Chris- 
topher JNI ount’s letters.’ N icolas llourbon, the 
Trench p(X!t, in a letter to Thomas Soliman, 
the king's secretary, prtifixed to Bourbon’s 
‘ IlatSaywyftov,’ I^yoiis, 1536, sends greetings 
among otlier friends, including Uolhein, ‘ 1). 
Nic. ('ratzero regio astrononio, viro honestis 
salibus, facetiisque ac leporilms concrete.’ 
l*avments to Nicolas, the king’s astronomer, 
frecjiKnitly occur in tlie accounts of the royal 
liousehoUl. 

In the preface to CJuido Bonatus’s treatise 
on as! ronomy (Basel, 1550) Kratzer is jmiised 
as a niatheinatician, ‘qui ita bonus & jtrobus 
est ut inajorequam matheinaticoriim fovtuna 
sit dignus.’ lie died soon after 1550, ^lany 
of his hooks came into the hands of Dr. .John 
Doe [(j. V.] and Richard Forster. 

Ivratzer left two books in manuscript, 
copies of which are found in Corpus tUiristi 
(clii.) and the Bodleian (MS. 501) Libraries 
at Oxford. First, ‘ Can ones lloropti,’ dedi- 
cated t o Henry VIII, with a concluding note 
to intimate that the subjects of his Oxford 
lectures were ‘ Asti onomlani super splucram 
matorialem Johnnnis de Sacro Bosco, corn- 
positionem astrolabis, & geograph iam I’to- 
lemad.’ His second work, ‘ De Compositione 
llorologionun,’ contains ‘ (1) Compositio & 
utilitates quadraiitis; (2) De arte inetrica 
sive mensiirandi ; (3) ('ompositio cylindri 
& aliorum instrumentoruni mathematico- 
rum ; (4) Scripta plurima mathomatica per 
N. Kratz.’ In the Cottonian JMSH. is a letter 
from N. Kracerus to T. Cromwell, dated Lon- 
don, 24 Aug. 1638, and conveying informa- 
tion received from Gtermany about the Turks. 

[Notes kindly supplied by Lionel Cinst, e.sq., 
F.tS.A. ; AVood’s Athoose Oxon. i. 59, 62, 190, ii. 
467 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 460; Ilessel’s Eccles. 
IjOikI. Ihitiiv. Archiv. i, 3, 888-9; AVood’s Hist, 
and Antiq. of Univ. of Oxford (Dutch), lol. ii. pt. 
ii, p. 830, pt. i. p. 19; Notes and Queries, 2iid 
scr. iii. 144; Leland, Do Encomiis, ed. 1869, 
p, 19; Thausing's Albert Diirer’s Life and Works 
(Engl, trails. 1882); Woltmann’s Holltein und 
Seine Zoit, 1874-6; Casel van Mander’s Livre 
dos Pointres, cd. Hymans, 1884; Privy Purse 
Expenses of Henry VIII ; Clark’s Oxford Col- 
leges, 1891.] K. E. A. 

KRAUSE, WILLIAM IlKNRY (1790- ! 
1 852), Irish divine, was born on 6 J uly 1 796 in 
the island of St. Croix, West Indies. At an 
early age ho was brought to England, and 
placed for education in a school at. Fulham, 
from wliich he was afterwards sent to another 
ut Richmond. In 1814, having made up his 
mind to enter the* arrays, he obtained a corn- 


south of France, N ext year ho was present 
at the battle of AA'aterloo. On the termina- 
tion of the war he was placed on half-jiay, 
and soon afterwards returned to St. (Jroix, 
where his father still resuh'd. In 1822, being 
on n visit at the house of a brother ollicer 
in Ireland, he came under deep religions 
impre.ssions and resolved to take holy orders. 
It was a long time, however, before he suc- 
ceeded in receiving ordination. In 1826 ho 
was appointed by the Earl of Fandiarn ‘ moral 
agent ’ on his Irish (jstates, his duty being to 
look after the schools and endeavour to ])ro- 
niote the religions and moral welfare of the 
temuitry. AVhile discharging these functions 
with great zeal, he also ent»‘red himself at 
Trinity Colleger, Dublin, and on 27 Feb. 1838 
received the degrcfi of M.A. On 26 March 
1 838 he was ordained for the curacy of Cavan 
l)V the Bishop of Kilmore, und for two years 
ministered most earnestly there. In 1840 
h^^ was a])poitiled ineumhentof the Bethesda 
Chapel, Dublin, and soon became one of tho 
most noted of the evangelical clergy of that 
city. Hedied on 27 Feb. 1852. Three volumes 
of his ‘ Sermons ’ were ])ublished after his 
death (Dublin, 1859), 

[Mfiiioir bv tlio Rov. C. S. Stanford, D.D., 
Dnl)lin, 1854.'] T. H. 

KUERDEN, RICHARD, M.I). (1G23- 

1690 ?), ant iquary. [See J.XCKSON.] 

KUPER, Stu AT'GUSTUS LEOPOLD 
(1809-1885), admiral, .son of William Kuper, 
D.l),, chaplain to ()ueen Adel aide, was born on 
16 Aug. 1869. He entered t he navy in April 
1823, and after serving on the Sout h Ameri- 
can and Medit(?rranean stations wa.s pro- 
moted to be lieutenant on 28 Feb. 1830. 
During the next seven years he served almost 
continuously on the home station and the 
coast of Spain or Portugal, and in July 
1837 was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Alligator, with )iis father-in-law, Captain 
Sir James John Gordon Bremer [q, v.] He 
assisted Bremer In forming the .settlement of 
Port Essington in North Australia, and on 
27 July 1839 was promoted by liim to the 
command of tho Pelorus. . In a violent liur- 
ricane at Port Essington tho Pelorus was 
driven on shore, high and dry, and was got 
off with great difficulty and labour after 
eighty-si.v days. On 6 5larch 1840 Bremer, 
being then senior officer in India, appointed 
Kuper acting captain of the Alligator, and in 
.June 1841 moved him to the Calliope, in 
which he was confirmed by the admiralty 
with seniority 5 June 1841. In the Alli- 
gator, and afterwards in the Calliope, he was 
actively employed during the first, Chinese 
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war, and was honourably mentioned for liis 
conduct at the capture of Chusan in July 
1840, at the reduction of the Bogue forts in 
Vebr nary 1841, and in the operations loading 
up to the capitulation of (lanton. In ac- 
hnow'lodgment of his services during this 
period he was nominated a C.B. on 21 Jan. 
1842. From i860 to 1863 he commanded 
the Thetis frigtite in the Pacific, and the 
London in- the Medlteri'anean for a few 
months in 1866. 

On 29 July 1861 he was promof.od 1o be 
rear-admiral, and in the autumn of 1862 suc- 
ceeded Sir James I lope [q. v.] ns coiumander- 
in-chief in China, Avhere affairs were .still in a 
very uns«?ttled state, owing to the rebellion of 
the Taepings. It was Kuper’.s first business 
to lead an o.vpeditiou against them, to defeat 
them, and capture their stronghold Kahding 
on 23 (dct. 18(52. He wa.s quichly called 
away to arrange matters in .Japan, where 
the great nol)le.s were in a state of fierce 
e.xcitement and indignation, consequent on 
the treaties Avith occidental nations and the ! 
threatened introduction of foreigiiers and 
foreign customs. On 14 Se])t. 1862 a small 
party of English riding in the country Avas 
savagely attacked by the rotniner.s of the 
Daimio of Satsuma, and one avus killed. 
Reparation and compcn-sation had been de- 
manded both from the imperial goA'crnment 
and from the Prince of Satsuma, and as they 
Avere not giv’en, Kuper Avas n>((nestcd to bring 
the squadron into the hay of Yokohama. He 
arrived there in March 1863, and under this 
threat, following the suspension of diplomatic 
relations, the Japam.-se governmenl. agreed 
to pay the 100,600/. demanded. But Sat.suma 
proved les.s corajdinnt, and on 14 Aug. the 
admiral brought the .scpiadron Indore Kago- 
sima. On the 16th three steamers belonging 
to the refractory princ(i were stjizcd. There- 
upon his batteries ojiened fire and Avere 
speedily .silenced. The prince’s palace was i 
snelled, and by an accident the greater part j 
of the town A\'a.s burnt. On the 16th the 
prince submitted lo the English demands. 

'The following year the Daimio of Nagato, 
whose batteries commanded the Straits of 
Simonoseki, the ordinary and most coua’c- 
nient channel into the inland sea, asserted his 
right to close the navigation to all foreigners. 
The French and Dutch squadrons, as Avell as 
one ship of the United States na\'y, made 
common cause wdth the English, and acted 
for the occasion under the orders of the Eng- 
lish admiral. The ships opened fire at 4 p.m. 
on 6 Sept., and by the next day all the bat- 
teries had been silenced and stormed, despite 
the gallant fighting of, the Japanese. On the 
7 th negotiations began, and it was soon agreed J 


tluit ‘ all .shi])S of all countries passing through 
the Straits of Simonoseki .shall be treated in 
a friendly manner.’ The battle led not only 
to the opening of the inland sea, but to the 
doAvnfal! of the old ‘ country ’ part y in .Japan, 
and to a social and political revolution in the 
organisation of the empire. 

In tin? course of 1865 Kuper retunied to 
England. He had no further service. He 
had been nominated a K.O.B. on 26 Feb. 
18()4, in acknowledgment of his service.s at 
Kago.'iima ; and on 2 .Tune 1869 he \va.s iid- 
A'anced to the grand cross of the order. On 
6 A])ril 186(5 he became a A'ice-admiral, and 
admiral on 20 Oct. 1872. He died on 29 Oct. 
1885. He married, in ,lune 18517, h'.mina 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Oordon 
Bremer, but had no i.ssue. 

[O'ltynio’s NiiA'al Uiog. Diet. ; Iloiiiiic.’.s llri- 
t.i.sh Anns in Ohinaand Japan ; Annual Kegister. 

ParJ. Dcb.atos, 9 I’eb. 1861 ; (.’omspond- 
eni*o respecting Atlaii’s in Japan (Pavl. Paper), 
18(54; Times, 10, 17, and 10 Kov. 1861.] 

J. L. 

KURZ, SULPIZ 08533 ?~1878;),botani.st, 
Avas a native of Munich, and a pupil of Mar- 
tins the Brazilian traveller, and proiessor of 
b(duny. llaA'ing quarrelled A\dt.h his family, 
he sailed to ,laA*a and ent ered the Dutch ser- 
vice, in which he .stayed for .several years. In 
1864 he Avas induced by Dr. T. Ander.son, 
Avho w^as A’isitiug'the Dutch pos.se.ssien.s, to 
rt'turn with liirn to Calcutta as curator of tlio 
herlmriuni, Avhich post ho hold till liis death, 
to the great advantage of Indian botany. 
Kurz had an intimate acq\iaintanco Avith 
Indian and Mjilaynn plants, and Avas fre- 
<{uently despatched on botanical missions. 
He explored Burma and Pegu, and spent 
three months in tho Andaman I.slands, of 
Avliich ho gave an exhaustive re])ort in 1870. 
His most extensive work is his ‘Forest Flora 
of Burma,’ Calcutta, 1877, 2 vols. 8Am, and 
many articles in tho ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’ and the ‘Journal of 
Botany.’ He died at Pulo-Penang on 16 Jan. 
1878, hi.s death being probably hastened by 
neglect of tho precautions needful when ex- 
ploring tropical countries. 

[.lourn. Hot. 1878, p. 127; Jixcksnn’s Guido 
Lit. Hot. p. 397.] B. D. J. 

KYAN, ESMOND CA 1798), lri.sh rebel, 
was a landowner, residing at Monamolin, 
near Oulart., co. Wexford, Ireland. On the 
outbreak of the rebellion in Wexford, curly 
in 1798 K-yan joined the insurgents. He 
commanded the rebel, artillery at the battle 
of ArkloAv, where he lost an arm. Ow'ing 
to thi.s wound lie was compelled to re- 
main for some tiiae, in Wexford itself.' Ac- 
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ctjrding to tlie luianiiuous authority of con- 
toniporary writers, Kyan distinguished him- 
self by his ellbrls to prevent tlie massacre 
of loyalist prisoners by the rebels on Wex- 
ford bridge. After the fall of Wexford he 
joined a baud of insurgents who tried to pene- 
trate the county Carlow, and took a part in 
tlu* last scenes of the war in the Wicklow 
inountnins. On the suppi’ession of the re- 
bellion Jvyau i*eturned home in disguise to 
see his relatives, but was discovered and 
aiTested. lie Wes' executed in July 1798, 
after a short trial before a court-martial. 

[Webb’s Compendium of Irish JJiography ; 
Gi'oj’go Taylor’s llistoryof the Wexford Itebel I ion 
of 1708 ; Memoirs of Miles IJyrnc. See also 
Leek3’’s England during the Eightceul h Ontury, j 
vol. viii.l tf. 1’. M-v. j 

KYAN, JOHN IIOWA lUl ( 1 77 l-ls.‘,0), 

inventor of the ‘kyanizing’ process for jn’c- j 
serving wood, son of John Howard Kyan of j 
Monn( Howard and Ilallynmrtagh, co. Wick- 
low, was born in Dublin, Nov. 27, 1 774. I lis 
father wasthe ownerof valuable copper mines 
in W icklow (now worked by the Wicklow 
(.V»j)pt'r Mines Company), ainl for some time 
at ( be end of the last centuiy work(?d them 
himself. The son was educated to take part 
in the management of the mines, hut soon 
aft(?r he. entered the concern its fortunes de- 
clined, and in 1804 his father died almost 
penniless. For a time Kyan was employed at 
•some vinegar works at NeAvcastlo-on-Tyue, 
but subsequently removed to London, to 
( }reav«\s’s vinegar brewery in Old Street Road. 
The decay of the timber supports i u his father’s 
copper mines had already directed Ids attc'ii- 
tion to the question of preserving wood, and 
as early as 1812 he began experiments with a 
view to discoveringametbodofproventingthe 
decay. Eventually he found that bichloride of 
mtu’cury, or corrosive sublimate, as it is com- 
monly called, gave the best results, and, with- 
out revealing the nature of the proctiss, he sub- 
mitted a block of oak impregnated with that 
substance to the admiralty m 1828. It was 
placed in the ‘ fungus pit ’ at Woolwich, where 
it riJinained for three years exposed to all the 
condit ions favourable to decay. When taken 
out iu 1 bill , it was found to be perfectly sound, 
and after further trials it still remained un- 
affected. Kyan patented his discovery in 
1882 (Nos. 6263 and 6309), extending the 
application of the invention to the preserva- 
tion of paper, canvas, cloth, cordage, &c. A 
further patent was granted in 1836 (No. 
7001 ). The preservative action of a solution 
of bichloride of mercury was previously well 
known, and Kyan’s process merely consisted 
in the siibmorsiofn of timber or other materials 


in a tank containing a solution of coiTosive 
sublimate in water. It was maintained by 
the inventor that permanent chemical combi- 
nation took placi> between the mercurial salt 
and the woody fibre, but this was contested. 
The process attracted great attention, Earn- 
day chose it as the subject of his inaugural 
j lecture at the Royal Institution on 22 Feb. 

1833, on his appointment as Fullerian pro- 
I fessor of chemistry. Dr. Dirkbeck gave a 
j lecture upon it at the Society of Arts on 
I 9 Dec. 1834, and in 1835 t he admiralty pub- 
lished the report of a committee appointed 
by the board to inquire into the value of the 
j new method. In iNMt Kyan sold his rights 
I to the .'\nt i-Dry Rot Fompuny, an act of par- 
liament being ])assed Avhich authorised the 
raising of a ca])ital of 250,000/. Tanks were 
constructed at (Irosienor Basin, Pimlico, at 
tlie Grand .Surrey (-anal Dock, Ilot herb i the, 
and at thef 'ity Rond Basin, Groat things were 
jiredicted of ‘ kynni.sing,’ ns the process then 
begun to be ealled. A witty writer in ‘ Bent- 
h'v’s ^liscellany’ for .lanuary ]8.‘37 told how 
tlie muses had adojit ed Kynn’s improvement 
to ])reserve t heir favon rit e trees. At a dinner 
given to celebrate tlie success which attended 
t lieexporiraent, a song, which becamopopular, 
WHS first sung. The opening verso runs: 
Have you hcnnl, have 3'ou beard 
Anti-dry Hot’s the wonl? 

Wood will never wear out, thanks to Kyan, to 

Kyan ! 

Ho dips in a tank any rafter or plank, 

And makes it immortal as Dian, as Dian ! 

Among the enrl\^ applications of the pro- 
cess was the k^’unising. of the palings round 
the Inner (JircJe, Regent’s Park, which vrns 
carried out in 1835 as an advertisement, 
small brassplates Ixungnttached to the palings 
at intervals stating tliat the wood Iiad been 
submitted to tlu; new process. The plates 
soon disapjteared, but the original palings 
still remain in good condition. The timber 
used in building the Oxford and Cambridge 
(31ub, Bi’itisli Museum, Royal College of 
Surgeons, Westminster Bridewell, the now 
roof of t lie Temple Church, and the Itamegate 
harbour worlts was also prepared by Kyan’s 
process. Wlion wooden railway sleepers be- 
came general (in place of the stone blocks 
used on the early lines), a very profitable 
business for Kyan’s company was anticipated, 
and for a time these tiopes were realised. 
But it became evident that iron fastenings 
could not be used in wood treated with cor- 
rosive sublimate, on account of the corrosive 
action, and it was said that the wood became 
brittle. The salt was somewhat expensive, 
and Sir William Burnett’s method of pre- 
serving timber by chloride of zinc, and alter- 




wards the application of creosote for that 
purpose, proved severe competitors. Doubts 
Deg-an to be expressed as to the real ettlciency 
of kyanising (see Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers^ 1 1 Jan. ISoS, pp. 20(i- 
L*4J3), and the process gradually ceased to be 
employed. 

Jlesides the invention with which his name 
is associated, Kyan took out patents in 
(No. 8534) for projKjlling ships by a jet of 
water ejected at the stem, and in 1837 (No. 
7460) for a method of obtaining ammoniacal 
salts from gas li(pu>r. lie was also the aut hor 
of ‘ The Elements of Light and their Idenl ity 
with those of Matter radiant or hxed,’ 1838. | 
lie died on 5 Jan. 1850 at New York, where J 
he was engaged on a plan for filtering the j 
water supplied to that city by the Croton 
aqueduct. 

[Faraday’s Prevention of Dry Kot in Titnbor, 
a Lecture at the Jloyal Institution on 22 Fob. 
1833; Birkbeck’s I’roservatiou of Timber by 
Kyan’s Patent, a Lecture at the Soc-icty of Arts 
on 9 Dec. 1831 ; Deport of Admiralty Coni- 
mitteo on Kyan's Pi’ocess (I’arl, Paper, No. .367 ! 
of 1835) ; An Act to enable John Howanl Ivyan 
to .assign certain Letters Patent, 6 Will. IV, cap. 
26, 1836; Burke’s LindedO entry, 4th edit. 1868; 
art. ‘ Kyan’s Process’ in Architcclui'al Puhlica- 
tion Society’s Diet, of Architecture.] R. B. P. 

KYD, IlOBKUT id. 1793 ), founder of the 


MSS. 29109 f. 311,29171 f. 327,29172 If. 40, 
424), and other letters are among Lord Hray- 
brooke’s manuscripts (flist. MISS. Comm. 
8th Rep. i. 290 sq.) 

AVriterson India sometimes confuse Robert 
Kyd with Lieutenant-general Alexander 
Kyd, Bengal engineers, who built thegovern- 
ment dockyard at Kidderpur, near Calcutta, 
which village is named after him. Ale.xander 
Kyd was the author of some tidal observa- 
tions on the Ilooghly, and died in Loudon 
2.5 Nov. 1820. 

[Information supplied by the India Office. 
As the Cadet Papers there commence in 1789, 
it has not been po.ssible to got dctjiils of Kyd’s 
parentage, I've. Huntei-’s (lazotteer of Bengal, 
vol. viii. (Kidderpur); Alurray’s Handbook of 
, Bengal ; Dcrozario's Complete Monumental He- 
! gistei’, Calcutta, 181. 5.] „ H. JNI. C. 

' KYD, S'n'AVART (d. 1811), politician 
I and legal writer, a native of Arbroatli, Forfar- 
shire, went at the age of fourteen from Ar- 
broath grammar school to King’s Collegt*, 
Aberdeen, Abandoning a design of entering 
the clmrcb, bo settled in Ixmdon, and was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple. 
He became a firm friend of Thomas Hardy 
[(]. V.] and John Ilorno Tooke, whos(i poli- 
tical opinions lie admired. In November 
1792 he joined the Society for Constitutional 
Infbrinution. On 29 May J 794 ho was arn'st ed 


Botanical Gardens, Calcutl a, obtained a cadet- 
ship in 1 764, was ajqiointed en-sign in t he Ben- 
^il infantry 27 Oct. 1764, lieutenant 16 Oct. 
1765, captain 3 April 1768, major 4 Sept. 
1780, lieutenaiit-coloiiel 7 Dec. 1782. On 
the latter date he was appointed secretary to 
the military^ d(‘partment of insjiectifui in Ben- 
gal, which post ho seems to have, lield until 
his death. He was a man of cult i vated tast es, 


and examined by tlie priv}' council, but was 
soon di.scharged. On 4 .Tune ho was again 
summoned before the council, and three days 
later Avas committed to the Tower on a charge 
of high tn'ason, A\'ith Hard}', Tooke, and ten 
others. On 25 Oct, all the prisoners were 
brought up for trial before a special com- 
inis.sion at the Old Bailey, but after the ac- 
quittal of Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall, tlio 


fondof botany and horticulture. About 1786 at torney-geueral declined offering any evi- 
he laid out the Botanical Garden, near Cal- | donee against Kyd, and ho was discharged, 
cutta, which AA'as taken over by the company, , In .Tune 1797 he ably defended Thomas Wil- 
and of Avhich Dr. Roxburgh wa.s appointed ‘ liams, a bookseller, who Avas indicted for 
superintendent on Kyd’s deatli. Sir .loscjdi bhi.sj»herny in publishing Paine’s ‘Age of 
Hooker, describing a vi.sit to these garden.s Roa.son.’ Ilis speech Avas printed during the 
in 1848, lias said that * they ha\'e contributed j same year. Kyd died in the Temple on 
more useful and ornamental tropical plants ; 26 .Tan. 1811 {Sc'ots Mag. Ixxiii. 159). Ilis 


to the public and private gardens of the Avorld 
than any other e.stablishment before or since’ 
illimalagnn Journals, i. 3-4). Kyd died at 
Calcutta 26 May 1 793. 

Derozario ( Complete Monumental Pegister') 
states that Kyd was buried in the old burial- 
ground of Fort William, under a flat marble 
slab level Avith the ground, on tJie right of 
t he entrance. * A memorial urn, executed by 
the sculptor, Thomas Banks, was put up in 
the centre of the gardens, where it still 
stands. Some of Kyd’s letters to Warren 
Hastings are in the British Museum (Addit. 


I portrait lias been engraved, 
j Bcside.s a continuation of Comyn’s ‘Digest ’ 
j (8vo, London, 1792), Kyd published : 1. ‘ A 
I Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exchange 
I and Promissory Notes,’ 8a’0, London, 1790; 
3rd edit. 1795; 2nd American edit., Albany, 
NeAA' Y'ork, 1800. 2. ‘ A Treatise on the Law 
of yV.Avard.s,’ 8vo, London, 1791; 2nd edit. 
1 799. 3. ‘ A Treatise on the Law of Cor- 
porations,’ 2 vols. 8 a'o, London, 179.3-4. 
4. ‘The Substance of the Income Act,’8vo, 
London, 1799, two editions. 6. ‘Arrange- 
ment under distinct Titles of all the Pro- 
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visions of tho several Aet^of Parliament re- 
lating to tlie Assessed Taxes/ 8vo, London, 
1799 (Postscript, 1801). 

LGc.nl. Mag. 1811. pt. i. p. 190 ; Cobbett and 
Howell's State Trials, vols. xxiv. xxv. xxvi. ; 
Bridgman’s la'gal Bibliogr. ; Evans's Cat. of En- 
_ raved Portraits, vol. ii. ; Iteuss’s Reg. of Authors, 
1790-1808, pt. i. p. 589; Rivers’s Memoirs of 
liiving Authors, i. 3o2-3 ; Notes and Queries, 
Gth Kcr. ii. 12.] ' G. G 

KYD or KID, TllOxMAS (1557 P-loOo ?), 
dramatist, appears to be identical with 
Thomas Kydd, the son of Francis Kydd, a 
London scrivener, who entered jMerchant 
d'aylovs’ School on 26 Oct. 1565 (Roiiinson, 
JMorchant Taylom' School Iley. i. 9). .Tol)n 
Kyd, a])parently the dramatist’s brothc'r, was 
admitted a freeman of the Stationers’ Uom- 
]>any on 18 Feb. 1583-4 (Arhkr, Tramcripi.^, 
ii. 691 ). John publislied some pamphlets of 
lunvs and popular narrative.s of exciting ^ 
crimes, but very few of his ])ublication.s are. ; 
extant. He died late in 1592. Mention is j 
made of his widow in tlie Stationers’ Kegis- 
ter.s on 5 March 1592-3 (ib. i. 565, ii. 621 ). 

The dramatist was well educated. He 
could Avrite a rough sort of Latin A'erse,Avhich 
lu! was fond of introducing into Ids plays, 
and he hiicw Italian and French suthciently 
Avell to translate from both. He also gained 
a si ight acquaintance Avith Spanish. He was 
probably brought up to his fat her’s prtjfession 
of scrivcuier or notary. Hut he soon aban- 
doned that employment for literature, and 
t lumceforAvard suffered much pri A'at ion . K yd’s 
career doubtless suggested to Naslie (in his 
j)rcface to CtRERNe’s Menaphon, 1589) his 
description of those who, leaving ‘ the trade 
of noA'erint Avhereto they Avero born,’ busy 
themselves with endeuA’ours of art , pose as 
English Senecas, attempt Italian translations 
or twopenny X‘ftiupitlets, and ‘ botch up a 
blank-verse with and ands' Of all these 
offences Kyd was guilty, although his blank- 
A’^erso is undeserving of such summary con- 
demnation, and marks an advance on earlier 
effort.s. When Nashe proceeds to i>oint out 
that Seneca’s famished English followers imi- 
tate ‘ the Kidde in Aesop,’ he is ai)parently 
punning on the dramatist’s name. 

Kyd’s earliest published book was a ren- 
dering from the Italian of ‘ The House- 
holders Philosophie, first written in Italian 
by that excellent orator and poet, Torquato 
Tasso, and now translated by T. K./ London, 
1588. (An imperfect copy is in the British 
IVluscum.) It is signed at the end after 
Kyd’s manner, with his initials beneath a 
laitin pentameter, and is dedicated to ‘ Maister 
Thomas Keade.’ In 1692 Kyd wrote for Iiis 
brother, the publisher, a pamphlet describing 


a recent murder. The title ran, ‘ The Tructhe 
of the moat Avicked and secret Murthering of 
John Brewen, Goldsmith, of London, com- 
mitted by his OAvne Avife.’ I'his was licensed 
for the pro.ss on 22 Aug. 1692. A unique 
copy is at Lambeth, and it avus reprinted in 
J. 1*. Collier’s ‘ Illustrations of Early English 
I Popular Literature’ in 1863. Murderous 
j topics Avere ahvays congenial to the drama- 
list, and it is quite possible that he was also 
j tlie author of the ‘ True llcporte of tho Poison- 
I iiige of Thomas Elliot, ’'Itiilor, of Jvondon/ 
Avhich his brother publi.shed at tho same date. 

But it Avas as a writer of tragedies Avhich 
clothed blood-curdling incident in ‘ the swell- 
ing’ bombast of bragging blank-verse’ (to lise 
Na.she’s phrase) that Kyd UHule his reputa- 
tion. Two ])lays from Iiis pen, with Hiero- 
niino or .leronimo, marshal of Spain, for 
tht?ir hero, achieved exeej>tional jmpularity. ‘ 
Tliey are the best extant specimens of that 
‘tragedy of blood’ in Avhich Elizabethan 
jdaygoers chiefly d«dighted before Shakespeare 
revolutionised public ta.ste. The one dealing 
Avitli the (‘arlier event.s in the career of Jero- 
nimo or llieronimo Avas not ])ublished till 
1605, Avhon it appeared anonymously in the 
only edition hnowii Avith the title ‘ The First 
Part of leronimo. AVith the Wnrres of Portu- 
gal! and the Life and Death of Don Andrsea’ 
(London, for Thomas Pauyer). The other 
piece, dealing AAuth tho murder of tho hero’s 
son Horatio, and the hero’s consequent mad- 
ness and death, was licensed for the press to 
Abel .lell’cs in October 1592, under the title 
of ‘'i’he 8j)anish Tragedy of one Horatio and 
Bellimperia’ (Horatio’s lady-love), but tho 
earliest extant copy i.s a second and revised edi- 
tion of 1594 (British Museum), Avhich bears 
I tho title, ‘ Tho Spanish Tragedie, containing 
tho lamentable end of Don Horatio and Bel- 
imperia, Avith the pitiful death of old lliero- 
nimo. NoAvly corrected and amended of such 
grosse fault s as passed in the first impression ’ 

( I .ondon, by Edward Allde). A later edition, 
printed by William White, is dated 1699. 
All impres.sions appeared anonymously, but 
the authorship is established by Thomas 
Heywood’s incidental mention ot- ‘ M. Kid’ 
as tho writer of ‘ The Spanish Tragedy’ in his 
‘Apology for Actors,* 1612 (Shaksp. Soc. 
45), and there is adequate internal evidence 
for assigning ‘The First Part of Jeronymo’ 
to tho same pen. 

T)ie date of the production of these pieces 
i^ only ascertained from two contemptuous 
references made by Ben .Tonson to their stub- 
born hold on popular favour. In 1609, in the 
induction to ‘Cynthia’s lleA^els,’ Jqnson as- 
signs above a dozen years to the ag-e of ‘ the 
old Hieronimo as it Avas first act6d;’ and 
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•writing in 1G14, in the induction to his 
* ]3urtholomew Fair/ he declares that those 
who still commend ‘ Jeronyrao, or Androni- 
cus,’ represent the popular opinion of ‘ five- 
and-twenty or thirty years ’ back. The pieces, 
it may therefore be stated with certainty, 
first saw the light between 1584 and 1589. 
There is nothing to show which of the two 
plays should claim precedence in point of 
time. In Ilenslowe’s ‘Diary’ (p. 21), men- 
tion is first made under date 28 Feb. 1 591-2 
of the performance of the ‘ Spane.s Comodyti 
—Donne Oracoe,’ doubtless an ignorant de- 
scription of ‘ The Spanish Tragedy.’ This 
play was far more popular than its com- 
panion, and it is quite po.ssible that after 
Its success was assured ‘ 'J'he First I’art of 
Jeronimo’ was prepared, in order to satisfy 
public curiosity respecting the hero’s earlier 
life. Throughout 1692 Ilenslowe confusedly 
records performances of ‘ Don Oracoe,’ ‘ The 
Comodey of Jeronymo,’ and ‘.Teronymo,’ the 
first two titles being applied indifferently to 
‘ The Spanish Tragedy,’ and the third title to 
‘The First Part.’ Contrary to expectation, 
‘The First Part’ seems to have been usually 
played on the night succeeding that on which 
‘The Spanish Tragedy’ was represented. 
Dekker, in his ‘ Satiromastix,’ insinuated that 
Bon Jonson was the creator of the hero’s role, 
but according to the list of Burbage’s chief 
characters supplied in the ‘Elegy’ on his 
death, the jiart was first played by that actor, 
and was one of his most popular assumptions. 

The title-page of a new edition of ‘ The 
Spanish Tragedy’ in 1002 described it as en- 
larged, ‘with new additions of the Painter’s 
part and others, as it hath of late been divers 
acted.’ The ne'iy scenes exhibi t with mast erly 
power the development of Ilieronimo’s mad- 
ness, and their authorship is a matter of high 
literary interest. Despite the abuse lavished 
on ‘the old Hieronimo’ by Ben Jonson, and 
despite the superior intensity of the added 
scenes to anything in .Tonsou’s extant work, 
there is some reason for making him respon- 
sible for them. Charles Lamb, who quoted 
the added scenes — ‘the salt of the old play’ 
— in his ‘Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets,' detected in them the agency of some 
more potent spirit than Jonson, and sug- 
gested Webster. Coleridge -wrote that ‘ the 
parts pointed out in Hieronimo as Ben Jon- | 
son’s bear no traces of his style, but they are ; 
very like Shakespeare’s’ {Tahle 7h/A*, p. 191). 
On the Other haiid Henslowe supplies strong 
external testimony in Jonson’s favour. On 
25 Sept. 1601 he lent Jorison 21. ‘ upon his 
writingeof hisadicions in Geronymo,’and on 
24 June 1602 he advanced 10/. to the same 
writer ‘ in eameste of a boocke called Bichard 


Crockbacke, and for now adicyons for .lero- 
nymo’ (IIenslowk, Diary, jqj. 202, 228). 
Later editions of the revised play were issued 
in 1610, 1011, 1623, and 1633. 

IMany external proofs of the po])ularity of 
‘Jeronimo ’are accessible. Between 1509 and 
1638 at least seven editions appeared of a 
ballad founded on the play and entit led ‘The 
Si>niiish Tragedy, containing the lamentable 
murders of Jloratio and Bellimperia: with 
the jiitifiil death of old Hieronimo. To the 
tune of ()ueen Dido. In t-Wo parts . . . 
printed at J ^ondon for H. Cosson.’ A curious 
woodcut adOtna the publication (Eo.vburylm 
Jiallads, ii. 454 sq.) Before 1600 a por- 
tion of the play was adapted to the Gei'- 
man .stage by .Tacob Ayrer, in his ‘ 'Fragedia 
von doui (-rriegischen JKeyser zu Con.stan- 
tinopel vnd seiner Tochter Pelimberia, mit 
dem gehengten Horatio’ {Opus Theatrioum, 
i. 177 ; Ttkck, Altdeutsckes Theater, i. 200; 
Cohn, Shakespeare in Getmany, p. Ixv). In 
1608 A. van den Berghen published at Am- 
sterdam a Dutch version, ‘Don Jeronimo 
Maer.schalck van Spanien, Treurspiel,’ which 
was republished in 1683. At home Bichard 
Brathwaito stated, in his ‘ English Centle- 
W'oman’ in 1631, that a hidy ‘of good rank’ 
declined the consolations of religion on her 
deathbed, and died exclaiming ‘Hieronimo, 
Hieronimo, O let mo .see Hieronimo acted ! ’ 

{ Prynne, when penning his ‘ Hislriomastix 
in 1637, found in this story a convenient text 
for moralisirig. Two of Ilieronimo’s ex- 
pressi(ms — ‘ What outcry calls mo froni my 
naked bed !’ his exclamation on being roused 
to learn the new's of his son’s death, and the 
warning which he whispers to himself when 
he thinks he has offended the king, ‘ Beware, 
Hieronimo, go by, go by’ — were long used as 
expletives in Elizabethan slang. Kit Sly 
quotes the latter in the vernacular form, 

‘ Go by, J eronimy,’ in Shakespeare’s ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew’ (cf. HoLYDAY, Shoemaker's 
Holiday, 1 tlOO) ; while as late as 1640 Thomas 
Bawlin.s, in his * Rebellion,’ introduces de- 
risively, ‘ Who calls Jeronimo from his naked 
bed F* amid many parodies of Kyd’s grandilo- 
quence. Ben J onson was never weary of ridi- 
culing both the bombastic style of Kyd’s 
masterpiece and the vulgar taste which 
applauded it. In his ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour ’ and his ‘ Poetaster’ a number of ‘ its 
fine speeches -are quoted with bitter sarcasm. 

The solo play to which Kyd set his name 
was a translation of a French tragedy by 
Robert Gamier.. On 26 Jan> 1693-4 ‘ a booko 
called Corneliaj Thomw. Kydde being the 
author,’ was licensed publication. It ap- 
peared in 1694 anoriyinously, but a dedica- 
tion 'to. t^ ^ ii} signed 
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‘ K.,’ and the title-page of a new edi- 

tion of IhOo runs: ‘ I’ompey the Great his 
fuire Cornelias Tragedie : effected by her 
fat her and husbandes downecast, death, and 
fiprtnne . . . translated into English by 
Thomas Kid,' London (Nich. Ling^, 1698,' 
4to. In his dedication the author writes that 
he endured ‘ bitter times and privy broken 
passions’ in Avrfling the piece, and promises 
to deal hereafter with Garnier’s ‘ Portia’ 
(‘ Porcie’), a promise never fulfilled. ‘ Cor- 
nelia ’ follows the Senecan model, and is very 
tedious. The speeches in blank-verse are in- 
ordinately long, and the rhymed choruses 
.show little poetic feeling. Unlike ‘ The Spa- 
nislr IVagedy,’ the piece seems to have im;t 
with a better reception from cultured crirics 
than from the general public. In 160-1 the 
author of an ‘Epicedium’ on Tjady Helen 
Branch, Avho is doubtfully identified with .Sir 
William Herbert, d. 1698 [q. v.], bestowed 
equal commendation on Shakespeare, the 
poet of ‘ Lucretia,’ and on him who ‘ jamM 
the praise of sad Conielia.’ A year lattu’ 
AVilliam Cle.rke, in his ‘Poliraanteia,’ wrote 
that. ‘Cornelia’s Tragedy, however not re- 
spected, was excellently well done.’ 

(.)n strong internal evidence Kyd has been I 
credited with two more anonymous tragedies 1 
ofthe‘.Teronimo’type,closelyresemblingeach i 
other in plot. One, first printed by Edward | 
*^llde for Edward White in 1589, was en- j 
titled ‘ The Rare Triumphs of Love and > 
Portune,’ and may be identical with ‘A j 
Ili.story of Love and Fortaine’ which was j 
acted lit court before 23 Dec. 1682. Col- j 
lier reprinted it for the Roxburghe Club i 
in 1861, The other piece was ‘The ’I'ra- j 
gedye of Solyman and Perseda. Whi'rein is 
laid open 1 ^oves Constancy, F ortunes Incon- 
.stanev, and Deaths Triumphs.’ The jday , 
was licensed for the press to Edward White ! 
on 20 Nov. 1692, but an edition dated 1699, | 
printed, like ‘ Love and Fortune,’ by Allde for 
White, is the earliest extant, and in some 
copies is described as ‘ newly corrected and , 
amended.’ The plot is drawn from H. W.’s j 
‘ A (^ourtlie Controversio of Cupids Cautels,’ | 
1578, which Collier assigns to Wotton, and ] 
the dramatist’s' de.script ion of the beauty of j 
the heroine Persida is partly borrowed from 
a sonnet in W’^atson’s ‘Ekatompathia,’ 1582. 
Kyd makes the whole' story the subject of 
the play with which Hieronimo entertains 
the Spanish court in ‘ The Spanish Tragedy.’ 
Greene refers familiarly to the leading theme, 

‘ the betrothed faith of' Erasto to his Persida,’ 
in both his ‘ MamilUa',’ 1683,' and his < Gwy- 
donius,’ 1687, and the tragedy was probably 
written in tho Ibrmer year. 1*8 popularity 
is attested by allusion 


Kyd 

in ‘King .John’ (i. 1, 244) to its comic ex- 
posure of the cowardice of Busilisco, a vain- 
glorious knight (ed. Dodsley, v. 272). 

Other plays have been attributed to Kyd 
on less convincing grounds. Malone believed 
that he bad a luuid in the ‘ Taming of a 
Shrew,’ 1694, whence Shakespeare adapted 
his well-known comedy, and in * Titus Andro- 
nicus,’ which recalls ‘ The Spanish Tragedy’ 
in some of its revolting incidents, and js al- 
luded to by .Tonson in close conjunction with 
‘ Jerouimo.’ But in neither case is the internal 
evidence strong enough to admit of a positive 
concl usioii. Mr. Fleay ’s theory that he wrote 
‘ A rdeii of Feversham ’ is unsatisfactory. But 
the argument in favour of Kyd’s authorship 
of a pre-Sbakespearean play (now lost) on the 
subject of Hamlet deserves attention. Naslie 
in 1689, when describing the typical literary 
hack, who at almost every point ‘ suggests 
Kyd, notices that in addition to his other 
accomplishments ‘ ho will afford you whole 
Hamlets, I should say, handfuls of tragical 
spei'ches.’ Ot lier references in popular tracts 
and plays of like date prove that in an early 
tragiidy concerning Hamlet there was a ghost 
who cried repeatedly ‘ Hamlet revenge I ’ and 
that this expression took rank, beside the quo- 
tat ion.s from ‘ Jeronimo,’ in Elizabethan slang 
(cf. HAT.LiWELT,-Pjiii.Lrpj*s, Memoranda on 
Hamlet, pp.7-21 ). The resemblance between 
the stories of ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Jeronimo’ sug- 
gests that the former would have supplied 
Kyd with a congenial plot. In ‘Jeronimo’ 
a father seek.s to avenge his son's murder, in 
‘Hamlet’ the theme is the same, with the 
position of father and son reversed. In * Je- 
ronimo’ the avenger resolves to reach his 
end by arranging for the performance of a 
play with those whom he suspects of the 
crime, and there is good ground for crediting 
the lost tragedy of ‘ Hamlet ’ with a similar 
play-scene. Shakespeare’s debt to the lost 
tragedy is a matter of conjecture, but the 
stilted speeches of Iho play-.scemo in his 
Hamlet ’ read like intentional parodies of 
Kyd’s bombastic efforts in ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy,’ and it is quite possible that they 
were directly suggested by an almost identical 
ei)i.sode in a lost ‘ Ilamlet’ by the same author. 

Kyd’s reputation as one of the best-known, 
tragic poets of his time, and his close per- 
sonal relations with the leading dramatist, 
Marlowe, strengthen the assumption, that he 
was directly concerned in the composition of 
many popular anonymous plays. Immedi- 
ately after Marlowe’s death in 16^93 he was 
charged with holding scandalous opinions 
regarding morality find religion. Accord- 
mg to,memoranda made &om c^te^i^rary 
^cuments concerning that chh^^)^ now 
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j)re.sorvo(lamonR- Thomas Baker’s manuscripts I ciety in 3885, from a copy then supposed to 
(MS. llarl. 7042, f. 401), ‘one Mr. Thomas i be unique in the Lambeth Palace Library. 
Kydde liad been accused to have consorted ‘ There is, however, a second but much muti- 
with and to have maintained Marlowe’s lated copy in Archbishop Harsnett’s Library 
opinions, who seems to have been innocent, atColche8ter(C’u^<?^Zf«r«nc^^Z</5»m/*y,1888, 
and wrote a letter to the lord keeper Puckering I pp. xxxi-ii, 95).' An inaccurnto Vcpriift 
to purge himself from these aspersions.’ Sir } had previously appeared in Iluth’s ‘Piigitivo 
\V alter Raleigh was similarly involved in i Tracts in Verse,’ Ist series, 1875. This fine 
these proceedings, but no further clue to them ■ piece of versification is a eiiogy on the go- 
seems accessible. [ vernmeut of Queen Elizabeth, and an ex- 

Kyd is said to have died in poverty in , hortation to loyalty, provoked, as it would 
1595. Ilis name was remembered long after- , seem, by Babington’s conspiracy, in which 
wards. InClerke’8‘Polimanteia’(l oUolhe is tAvo Welshmen Avere implicated. A second 
numbered among the chief tragic jioets ; in edition was i.ssued in 1588 ‘newly set fourth 
Meres’s ‘Palladis Tamia ’ (1598) mention Avith a Kew Addition containing the late 
is made of him among the best AA’riler.s Ac<‘iden1s and Occurrents of this yecr#88,’ 
‘for tragedy.’ Ben Jonson, in his elegy on ' ofAvhich the only tAA^o copies knoAvn are those 



write.s of ‘ Famous 
of Bles.sed Angels 


Kid ’ in his ‘ llierarchie 
(1().‘{5), and ])(>kkcr 


by his deceased father at the hands of 1 he 
earl’s grandfather and father. In the same 

he 



inBodonham’s ‘ B(!lvodere’(l()00). j lation in verse. The tone of his dedicatory 

Thcfourplays,‘Th(5Fir.stPurtof.Ioronimo,’ ; epistles to AVilliam, Henry, and Thomas 
‘ The Spanish Trage<lie,’‘ Cornelia,’ and ‘Soly- I Sackvillo, sons of Lord Buckhurst, makes it 
man and Perseda,’ are reprinted in Dodsifey’s j clear’ that he had been their tutor. In May 
‘ Old Plays,’ ed. Ilazlitt, vol.s. iv. and v. 1592 Kyllin held the office of \'ice-trcrtsur(>r of 
[Some useful notes on Kyd’s biography, Avith Normandy ( Cal. ^tafe l*npet'SfDon), 1591—1, 

a discussion of tho authorship and (into of Soly- p. 219). i ir.o.i: ; 1 i.; .* 

■ " ' ' Wei 


man and Porseda, appear in Knglische .Studien, 
XA'. pt. ii. (by 0. Sarrazin), xvi. pt. iii. pp. ?.o8 sq. 
(by E. Koeppel). For Kyd's relations Avith both 
the old play of Hamlet and Shakespeare’s tragedy 
see Anglia (ncuo Kolgo, i. 117 sq., })y (1. Harruzin). 
See also Fleay’s Hiographieal Clironiele of the 
English Drama, ii. 26 .sq.; Dod.sloy’s Old Plays, 
otl.HazlittjA’ols.iv.v. ; Nares’s Glossary, cd. Hall i- 
Avoll; Greene’s Menaphon, with Nashe's preface, 
t'd. Grosart ; Xotes and Qucrie.s, iv. i. 462 ; Tfalli- 
AveU’sDict. of Plays; Collier’s reprints of Kyd’s 
tract on Brewen and of Love and Fortune (Roxi 
Club), 18r51; RonsloAve’s Diary, ed. Collier; 
Hunter's manuscript phoms Valum.] S. L. 

KYDERMYNSTER. [Sec Kkdku- 

MYSTliR.] 

KYFFIN, MAURICE (rZ, 1599), poet 
and translator, Avas the second son of Richard 
Kyffin of.Cllasgoed, in the parish of Ijlansi- 
lin, Denbighshire (WiT.T.iAM8,A’wtn<?wf H'cM- 
moti, 1852, p. 270). In 1587 lie publishod 
* The Blessednes of Brytaine, or a Celebra- 
tion of the Queones Holy day. . . . Composed, 
and set foorth, in due Reuerence, and ioyfull 


In J594 or 1595 he issued hi.s* 
Isli translation of Bishop .lewel’s ‘ .Vjio- 
logia pro Ecclesia Anglicana,’ a work re- 
markable for its pure idiomatic diction. It 
Avas republished in 1671 by Charles Edwards 
of Rhydycroesan, and again in 1808 by ’P. 
Charles of Bala. In his preface Kyffin an- 
nounced bi.s intention of making a transla- 
tion of the Psalms into Welsh verse, Avhich, 
lioAvover, never appeared. He seems to liave 
died unmarried in 1599, as on 20 April of 
that year administration of his estate (AA'itli 
A\dll annexed) was granted by commission to 
his brother Edward Kyffin, ‘preacher,’ liis 
cousin \\’iUiam Meredith first renouncing 
exccutonshlp of the will (Registered in P. C. C. 
31, Kidd). Kyffin was a devout believer 
in astrology, and bequeathed lOZ. to .lolm 
and .Tane Dee of Mortlake ; he also left 5Z. 
to Hugh Rroughton ‘towards the print inge 
and publishingc of some of his observacon.^ 
on tlie Bible.’ There are commendatory 
verses by him before Sir ^wia Lewkenor’s 
translations of Olivier de la Marche’s ‘ The 
Kesol ved Gentleman,’ 1594, and of Contarini’? 


Memoriall, of her Maie.sties ])rcscnt entrance ‘ Commonwealth and Government of Venice,’ 
into the Thirtieth yeere of her most trium- 1599. An anonymous tract entitled ‘ A De- 
pliiuit raigne,’ &c., 4to, London, of which a fence of the Honoral^le Sentence and Exe- 
nsprint tvas issued by the Cymmrodorion So- cution of the Queene bf &ots>’ 4to, London, 
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1 o87, has betMi wi’oiig'ly assigned to Kyllin 
(.1. 1*, ( Bibliographical and Critical 

Account, ii. 207-8). Oabriol Harvey men- 
tiims Kytlin with respeot in. hU ‘Pierces Su- 
jK^rerogution/ 1598 (pt 194 of Collier’s re- 
print). 

[Hunter’s Chorus Vafum (Addit. MS. 24488, 
f. 382); Itowlands'a Cambrian Bibliograpliy ; 
( 'at. Advocates’ Library, iv. 391 ; Biker’s Biog. 
Dram. 1812, i. 442,'ii. 38; Notes and Queries, 
2n(l sor. xii. b, 142,] . (3. G. 

KYLE, .TAMES FRANCIS, D.D. (1788 
1 .809 ), Scottish catholic prelate, born nt Edin- 
burgh on 22 Sept. 1 788, was received into 
tlie seminary of Aquhorties, on the banks of 
the Don, in Aberdeenshire, on 28 Oct. 1799; 
was appointed prtifeseor in that seminary in 
1808, and was ordained priest in 1812. lie 
remained at Aquhorties till .Jannarv 1820, 
when he Avas sent to St, Andnnv’s, Glu.sgow. 
On 18 Feb. 1827 papal briefs wisre issued ap- 
pointing him bishop of Gerraanicia, i/t par- 
tibioi, and vicar-apostolic of the newly formed 
northern district of Scotland, llowascon- 
sticrated at Aberdeen 28 Sept. 1828 by Dr. 
Penswick, vicar-apostolic of the northern dis- 
trict of England, assisted by Bishojis Pater- 
son aiul Scott. ' He died at Preshome, in the 
lOnzit? of Banff, on 23 Feb. 1809. 

Kyle collected many early docnment.s, 
.some formerly in the Scots College, Paris, 
relating to the history of Catholicism in 
Scotland. He.conlputed that his letters and 
papers connecteti|,with the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Scotland ffom about 1597 to a com- 
parativ(d.y modetn. period amounted to thirty 
thousand. KyTe also supplied Prince Labu- 
iioff with valiiaHe materials for his ‘Collec- 
tion of the Letters of^Queen Mary of Scot- 
land.’ Kyle’s collections are now in the 
library at Buckie, on the coast of Moray 
I’irlli, together with voltimes of materials, 
collected cither by,Kyle hhiiself or under his 
directions, for a history of the catholic reli- 
gion in Scotland sinee, the Reformation. 

[Brady’s Episcopal 'Recession, iif. 474; Catho- 
lic Directory, 1891,.. 82; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
1st Hop. 1 20 ; ^ X^dnqoh Md Dublin Orthodox 
Journal, 1837, iv. 121';, ll^ister and Magazine 
of Biography, i, 290 ; .Bjiotliert’a Catholic Mis- 
r-ion in Scotland, |ii|:^'4M)9,' 649..] T, C. 

KYLMINGTOit or KYLMETON, 
UlCHARD (rf. IMl^, dean of St. Paul’s 
und f hoologiahy #^ :.aducat at Oxford, 
where he graduAtl^ AS' d^tor- of divinity 
before 1889, a clerk of 

I tichard de Bury De. J^tK. Itond. 

p, 221), and seems.tijha^ .heen a friend of 
Iticbawl Fitzralph* Joly 1339^ he 

was employed in tllbe’ 0 iAhiiiM]|S 0 nt.to n 
with Philip of FroniM iU. 1084^ 

VOT.. XXXI. 


Record ed.) On 18 March 1348 ho wa.s ap- 
pointed archdeacon of London, Avhich posi- 
tion he held for two years. In 1353 he wa.s 
made dean of St. Paul’s (Lk Nbvk, fasti 
EccL Angl. ii. 811, 82 1 ). He died in 18ri 1 , 
and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Kyl- 
mington is memorable for his share in the 
controversy on evangelical poverty between 
Richard Fit zralpb, arch bishop of .Armagh, aiid 
Roger of Conway [q. v.l the Franciscan. Ac- 
cording to Wood, Kylmington was the first 
f<) oppose Conway { Jli^t. and Antiq. Univ. 
O.tford, i. 47 5, ed. G utch). Kylmington’scon- 
tribiitions to the controversy were: 1. ‘ Pro 
Armachano contra fratiiss,’ inc. ‘ Quod domi- 
mis arcliiepiscopus Armachauus.’ 2. ‘Contra 
Rogerum Conway,' inc. ‘ Licet ex responsione 
Armaclmni mei,^ 3. ‘ Contra mendicitatem 
otiosam.' None of these seem to be extant. 
Jlis other writings were : 4. ‘ Sermo do Ad- 
vent u Domini’ (^Bodleian MS. Auet. F, inf. 
1.2); this inanu.script also contains some 
seventy ot her anonymous sermons. 5. ‘ Opus- 
enla Logicii,’ in manuscript at St. PeteFs 
(k>llegt', Cambridge, No. 87 ( Brkna'RD, Cat. 
MSS. Anglicc, ii. 14(5). 6. ‘ Qum,stione8 Theo- 
logica*.’ 7. ‘ De general ione ac corrnptione.’ 
Iceland calls him ‘ most Aristotelian ; ’ in 
Bodleian MS. Auct. F. inf. 1.2, ho is spoken 
of as ‘ fratribus mendicant ibus infciisissimus.’ 
His name appears in a variety of different 
forms, Kilmyngton, (.'liillington, Kylvyng- 
ton, Cheliueston. 

[Lelaml's Comment, de 8criptt. Brit. p. 455 ; 
Bale, X. 95 ; Pits, p. 490; Taunor's Bibl. Brit.— 
nib. 990; Wharton, De Episcopis et Decauis 
liondinonsiliu.s. p. 221.] O. L. K. 

KYMER, Gil .BERT {d. 1403), dean of 
Salisbury and cbancollor of the university 
of (Ikvford, Avas educated at Durham College, 
on the site of Avbicb the present Trinity Col- 
lege stands. He graduated as master of arts 
and philosophy, bachelor of laws, and doctor 
of medicine ]>reA'ious!y to 1420 (TaStakb). 
In 1412-18 be serA od the office of proctor, 
and from 1412to 1414 was principal of Hatt 
Hall. On 10 Dec. 1420, being still a layman, 
he was presented to the living of Lutter- 
worth, I.eicestershire, by William, lord Fer- 
rers of Groby; tliis preferment he fesiraed 
in 1422. In 1427 he became dean of Wim- 
borue Minster ; on 28 June of that year was 
appointed treasurer of Salisbury, and on 

28 Feb. 1427-8 was ordained sub^eacon by 
William, bishop of London, and priest pn 

29 May follcfvving. In 1431 he was chosen 
chancellor of the university, and held office 
two years. On 12 Feb. 1484 ho was. pre^iited 
to St. Martin’s Vintry, I.pndon (NHHfCWtlB.’r, 
Itcperforium, i. 422), and previously td- 1447 
became prebondary of Wells and Gi^i^lism 
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and vi'clor of Fonliiig'ljridgn, llampsliiro 
(Mmilmcnta Acad/xi, 57/5), In 1440 he once 
inoro became chancellor of C>xford, and on 
t li ix occasion retained his oliictJ for sev cn years, 
resigning on 11 May 140/1. Iii 1447 he was 
otu; of those wJio. became' sureties for the 
carrying but of Cardinal Ileaufort’s benuf!st 
for the building of the new schools at Ox- 
ford (*b. ii, 5(>8). In 1401 lie is d<»scribed as 
of Coventry Hull in St. .Martin’s ]jarish 
(Wood, JJwt. and Antiq. App. p. 04). On 
16 June 1449 he was elected tlcan of Salis- 
biVry, and died in llial city <tn 16 May 1164. 
He was buried in tlie cathedral, having made 
a bequest for tlie <'ndo\\ incut of a chantry. 
There is an efKgy of him, with a Latin in- 
scription, in a window of the south 1 rause])t. 

Kymer was a ph_vsician of reputation, aiul 
in that capacity attached to tlie household 
of Iluniphi’ey, duke of ( lloueesti'r, Avlioin lie 

S irobubly induced to give his library to Ox- I 
’ord. In .luiie 1400 he was called in to at- j 
tend Henry I”! at Windsor {luvdera, ix. 466, | 
orig. edit.) Tvymer was aut hor of a trt'atise I 
which he addressed to Duke Mumplu’oy, j 
‘Diaetarium de Sanitatis Custo<lia.’ Two 
chanters of the work, together with the t itles 
of the remaiiuler, were juihlished by llea.rne 
in tlie appendi.x to his ‘ Libor Niger Scac- 
oaVii,’ pp. 500-9. It exists in manuscript in 
SSloane MB. 4, If. (54-1 >8, in the Britisli Mu- 
seum. 'I'lie ti'oatise xvas written in 1421 in 
Hainault, whither Kymer had no doubt ac- 
compauieil Duke llumiiluvy (^Lib. Xb/.tSracc. 
IVef, pp. XXX iv and 009). 

{Tiinncr’.s llihl. Brit.-Hil). p. -tfil ; Le Neve's 
I'asti Keel. Angl. ii. (>16, 6 t6, iii. 107, 480, 582 ; 
Munimeuta Acadeniica (Uoll.s Scr.") ; Aiil>rey and 
.7ackfion’.s Wiltshire, p, .'ISO ; iMaxwidl 
Hist, Univ. Oxf. pp. /Ill), 437.] C. L. K. 

• KYNASTON, KDWAUD (1040 P-1706), 
actor, son of Iklward Kynaston or Kiuaston, 
was bom in Dondon about 1640, and was 
apparently related to the, Kynastons of t)t eley 
m Shropshire. According to Ddwiu's and 
Gildon,he xvas Betterton’s und»'r-appreutice 
at the sign of the Bible, a bookseller’s slnqi 
in Charing Cross. The sboj) was kept by one 
Hhodes, who had been a wardrobe-keejier to 
the king’s company of comedians liefore the 
civil wars, and xvho in the year before t he 
Tl»5storation set up a company in tlie (^ockpit 
in Drury Lane, where Kynaston first ap- 
peared in women’s parts in 1 659 [s«'e Bet- 
TBBtON, Thomas]. Kynaston probably left 
Hhodes’s oompany when it migrated from 
the Cockpit to Salisbury Court. It is not 
known precisely when this occurred, but it 
is certain, that Kynaston was acting with 
the luora distinguished company known as 
‘ Old Actors’ at the Cockpit on 18 Aug. 1660, 


j when I’ejiys Sa\y him jday u female jiarl io 
i the ‘ Loyal Subject,’ and .say.s ‘he made (In- 
j loveliest lady that evfer I saw in mv life,' 
I adding, ‘ after the play Kinaston and another 
j by (.Vqitain Ferrara’ Ineans came and drank 
Avith us,’ Some of the female parts jilayed 
i by Kynaston at this time were Artlno])e in 
j the ‘ Unfortunate Lovers,’ the Princess in 
: ihe ‘Mud Lover,’ Aglaura in Suckling’s play 
I of that name, and Ismenia in the ‘ Maid of 
I the -Mill.' Shortly after this he was engaged 
• with other of the ‘Old Actors’ in Thomas 
i Kill ign ‘w’s famous company of ‘ his majest y’s 
i servants,’ Avho from 8 Nov. ]6<X) played in 
j the theatn' at Vere Street. Here on 7 Jan. 

I 1661 Kynaston appeartHl as Epicame in the 
‘Silent Woman,’ and somewhat later as 
Fvadne in the ‘ .Maid’s Tragedy.’ Ikqiys saw 
him double a male and female part in the 
same month, and declares that he made 
sucee.ssively the handsomest man and the 
prettiest woman in the housei It is often 
as.sorted that Kynaston was the queen on 
the occasion when, in reply to the king’s 
iiujuiry why the actors were not ready, tlie 
master of the company ‘fairly told his ma- 
jesty that the queen was not shaved ’ (see B k r.- 
I JAME, TjO. Public ct leu llofnmes de Letfrex 
! cn Anyleten'e^-^, 43). This is,Itwould apiiear, 
j only an inference, from the fact that Cibber 
relates the anecdote when speaking of lvyna.s- 
ton, hut it is certain that Kynaston was, 
with .Tames Nokes or Noke f<j. v.], t he last 
j male actor of female parts, ag 'he was not. im- 
\ probably tlie best. His forte consisted in 
moving compassion and pity) * ia which,’ says 
; Downe.s, ‘it has since been disputable among- 
the judicious whether any xVoman that suc- 
ceeded liiin so sensibly touched the audience 
as he.’ At the same' time ‘he was,’ says 
( hbber, ‘ so beautiful a youth that the Ladies 
of (Quality prided themselves iii taking him 
. Avilh them in their Goachira to Hyde I’ark 
: ill the theatrical Habit after the Play’ (Ajto- 
: od. Lowe, i. 119^211). 

Kynaston’s hrst imjjmrtaiit .male part was 
Peregrine in the ‘ Fox7''’'th3<5fehe played with 
the king’s company at new theatre in 
Covent Garden on 14 jah^lft6i5. Other im- 
portant parts played.l[>y %jatt. At the Theatre 
Royal between this dato were : Har- 

‘ourt in the ‘ Coimtiy ; Freeman in 

the ‘Plain Dealer,’ 

Zebo,’ 1675; Scipip,;|ii]<f^ 1676; 

Cassander in the * 1677 ; and 

Cassio in ‘ OtheJl 0 )^|[|^^^|^Sough his per- 
sonal beauty and made him 

a general favo.utitoj|^M^^P<^ft could hardly 
foil to make He was 

pailiicuhwly resemblance 

to one bf beaux of the 
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Sir Charles tSedley, whose dvess and 
<li ‘un'aiw)ur lie i mi tilted aa closely as possible. 
Sedlcy, to show Ilia resentment of wliat lie 
«;onsi<i<Ted a ^(rdss inaiiltt hired a. hravo to 
clmsiise the actor in St; James’s Park in the 
8] (ring of 1663*. tinder the 'pretext tliat he 
mistook him for the • barbnet. Some tim<5 
later Sedley, for the further instruction of 
Kynaston, introduced the incident into las 
]»la.v, ‘The MulberryQarden,’ acted on 18 May 
lot (8. I'he actor, however, was so far from 
taking the hint that he proceeded to impth*- 
sonate Sedtey on the stage, with the result 
t hat on the night of 31 Jan. 1668 A) ‘ In? was 
fixeeedingly beaten with .stick.s by two or 
I Iiree men 'Who saluted liim, so that he is 
inigliltly braised and foi'ct?d to keep his bed’ 
( Pi:i.*vs, V. 103). * They say,’ coni iniu's Popy.s, 

‘ that the king is very angry with 8ir ( ’hai*h;s 
Sedley for his being beaten, but he do (h?ny 
it.’ In spite of this severe treatment Kyiia.s- 
ton wu.s able to appear on 9 h'cb., wh(}n Pepys 
saw him in the ‘Island Princess.’ 

On 14 Oct. 1681 a memorandum was signed 


j spur, “ Send us your prisoners, or you’ll hear 
of it,’’ he convoyed a more terrible meuaca? 
than the loud(?st iutem]X'rauce of voice could 
swell to.’ After 1695 he took Ibss important 
parts, but ‘even at x'ast si.xty,’ says Cibber, 
‘ his teeth were all .sound, wdute, and even 
a.s one could wish to see in a reigning toast 
of twenty.’ 1 lis chief fault as an act/Or seems 
to have l)t?en his strident voice, concerning 
which an anecdote more jiertinent than 
I jilensing is given by I)avie.s, and repeated by 
Crene.st (ii. .1 7 1 ). 'I'hat characteristic, os well 
as Ins statctly slop, has been attributed to 
I his early exfierience in female parts. Cibber 
I prai.ses Jiim highly, and when he took Syphax 
j in ‘ Cato,’ played it ‘ as he thought Kynaston 
would have done.’ 

Kynaston appears to have, retired ixf. 1699, 
and to havf' died in .Tuniuiry 1705 -6. He was 
buried on 1 8 .Tan. in (St. Paul’s, Coveut Gm'den 
( P/triith lio;/. 1 70.3-39, p. 199). Another. Kd- 
Avard Kynaston, of St. CJiles’s-in-the-Pields, 
was buried in the .same church 30 J uly 17X3 
(//>.) The actor hud made a considerable SUm 


by 1 lartand Kynaston of the king’s comjtany, 
with Daysihant, Betterton, and Smith of the 
Puke’s Tj^jeatre, by which the two foiauer, 
for a copsidcration of hs, each for every day 
on Avhich there should be a jilay at Dorset 
Giirden, undertook to do everything in tlu?ir 
Xtower to break xip. the king’.s company. The 
object of tl^ intrigue was to oouuleract the 
declining Si^poTt from which both the patent 
theatres wfetc lit the time sullering. In th'<? 
result a uniion betw^xm tin? (avo hou.ses Ava.s 
formed 6»pt!8.3Koy. 1682, when at the Theatre 
Jtoyal Kyntts^A played the King of I'rance 
to lletteyi^ow’^. Bhke in Dryden’s ‘Duke of 
(tuisc.’ this date and 1695, Avheii 

liefolloAA'i^JljJt^ietPntb Lincoln’s Inul''i<‘l<l.8, 
his mo.st . imiport^ were ;Sir .Dhilij) 

Luckless ^^^ '.‘.-^orthern Lass,’ and Marie 
Ajxtluxny'iiii,',i4^ilA* Giesar,’ with Betterton, 
Mountfort, Uliderhill, and Leigh in 

the cast.,^ BeUgarxl in CroAvne’s 

‘ Sir CouriJy|!^^/-ll38^ Belmour in ‘ Lucky 
Chance,’ And.i|$;P^nf.Tidoxe in Tate’s ‘Island 
l*rinces«,’-’-li^^ ; 1'bbnias .Dolamore in 
EdAvard l^jfVjijb^IlliikebflluiRO in D’Urfey’s 
‘ Bu.ssy d’AittwiWf|t891;.. In 1693 he was pre- 
vented b.yilli^i^ playiixg i.(Ord Touch- 

w<»od in '0c^Q^^ve^«.,V£T6uble Dealer’ before 
Quei'ii %nis xseplaced by Coll(?y 

Cibber Q«eews, vii. 405). 

At buy powers were in no way 

jm]miredjTWW^1^3g^^«*y« Glfinest, ‘remark- 
able for a ft quick impetuous 

vivacity painted the 

Tynint in Morat 

and M tiley|tf^j^||ym^'JJjp^.Seb^tia^^ while 
in “ Ilenry to Hot- 


of money, Avith the hel]> of Avhich he. set up 
his son of the same nunie as a mercer. The 
latter liad a large shoj) in Bedford Street, 
Strand, Avhex'e Kynaston spent the last yeaire 
of hi.s lile. J )nvi«?s, in his ‘ Mi set'll anies,' states 
that ho mot ICyna.ston’s graiid.son, who "vyas 
a clergvmaii, but he was not disposed tO:bo 
e.ommuiileat i vt? about his ancestry, though 
i he nu'iit ioned lu.s kinshi]> Avith the Kynastons 
I of (.IteloY. 

I [Colley Cil)Lei*’s Apology, ed. Loaa’o, pussiiti ; 
i OoAvnes's Ko.seius Aiiglieanus; Genest, i. 492, ii. 

' 174 ; Malone’s Hi.storical A eeount.p. 130; Pepya’s 
i Diary, i. 128 , 173 ; Oihhui’s Betterton,. Pp- 3,9; 

Cuili’s KiigH.sh .Stage, pp. 91, 116 ; Lowe’s Bet- 
I tertoii ; I)uv!in'.s Knglish Stage, i. 71 -4 ; Davies’.^ 
I Dramatie Mi.secllanios, iii. 337 ; Dihdin’s Hist. 

' of the St.age. iv. 232; liu.^sulls Il*?preseiitative 
I Actoi’s, })p. 9-11 ; Wheatley and Cutiniiigham’s 
i London, i. 1-18-9.] . T. S. 

' KYNASTON or KIN ASTON, Slit 
FRANCIS (1.587-1642), poet and scholftr, 
born in 1587 at Ott?ley, iSliroi>shire, Was 
eldest sou of Sir Edward Kinasten, bjf Isa- 
bel, daughter of Sir Nicholas Bagenall. Ills 
father, AAdiose fam ily originally came tO Crteley 
from Stoke, near Ellesmere, was s^]^ia; .of 
Shropshire in 1599. On 1 J Dec. I6pl .TVancis 
matriculated at Oriel College, Oxih;^ 
graduated B. A. from St. Mary Hali otiT4;7tUie 
1604. According to Wood he. ad- 

dicted ‘ to the superficial 
poetry and oratory (wherein'Tm;' excelled), 
than to logic and philosophy ’ ( 

Oxon, ed. Bliss, lii. 38). Kiixaaioijk X^p^d 
to Trinity College, Cambridge,, gira- 

I duated.M.A. in JCOO, but waft. lfiei»|iptftttd 
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M.A. at Oxford on II Nov. 1011. He was the- astrologer, bequeathed lOA to the insti- 
callod to the bar at. Lincoln’s Inn in 1611. tution. Very. shprtly after this, Kynaston 
Oil leaving the university in 1613, he mar- was for a long time mtich occupied with a 
ried Margaret, daughter of Sir Humphry Lee, certain ‘ hanging- liiraabj^’ recommended by 
bart., by whom he had one son. He was him to the lords of the admiralty for ships 
knighted by JaiUes I at Theobalds on 21 Dec. of war. Between 1637 ai^ 1639 there are 
1618 (Lb Nbvb, KnigktHy p. 112), was M.P. several letters and ‘;|^etitiohsVin the ‘ State 
lor Shropshire in 1621-2, was taxor of Cam- Papers ’ concerning a qumrel between Kinas- 
bridge University in 1623, and was proctor ton and his father with regard tb the settlc- 
there in 1634. He became esquire of the ment of the latter’s estates. ’ The king and 
body to Charles I on his accession. Laud both interfered on the son’s behalf, but 

At court Kinaston was the centre of a no result seems to have been arrived at ( Cal. 
brilligtat literary coterie. In 163."> he founded State. Papers, Dom. Charles I, 1636-9). 
an academy of learning, called the Muvsmum Kinaston died in 1642, and was buried at 
Minervm, for which he obtained a license Otoley. The museum appears to have 
under the great seal, a grant of arms, and perished with the death of its founder. Its 
a common seal (IIymeii, Ftvdera, xix. 638, site is still marked by Kynastoh’s Alloy, Bed- 
&c.) Charles also contributed 10(J/. from the fordbury. 

treasuiy (11 Dec. 1036; Cal. State Papers, Kinaston published, besides the ‘ Consti tu- 
Dom. Charles I, 1635-0, pp. 213, o.")! ; Notes tions,’ a translation of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and 
rtWfl? 3rd ser. vi. 265). Kinaston gave CVessida,’ with a commentary, prefaced by 

his own house in Bedford Street, (Jovent Gar- fifteen short poems by Oxford, writers, includ- 
den, for the college, which he furnished with iiig Strode and Dudley Digges(Ox^]^, 1635, 

‘ books, manuscripts, mu.sical and mathema- 4to, Bodl.) Waldron proposed reprint the 
tical instruments, paintings, statues, &c.,’ at ‘ 'rroilus and Cressida’ in 1796 in paonthly 
his own expense. Tie was himself the regent, pai*ts, but no more than the ap- 

and his friends Kd ward May, Michael Ma.son, j peared, Kinaston also contributim to the 
Thomas Hunt, Nicolas Pliiske, John Spiodal, ‘ Masse Aulicse ’ by Arthur Johnslbh [q. v.] 
and Walter Salter were pi*ofessors, Ac- a rendering in English verse of Johnston’s 
cording to the ‘Constitutions of the Mu- Latin poems, London, 1635, and- was author 
saeum Minervte,’ published by Kinaston in of an heroic romance in vewe,. ‘ LOoline and 
1636, only the nobility and gentry were to be Sydanis,’ containing some of th©, legendary 
admitted to the college, the object of which history of Wales and- Angletey,,;. published 
was ‘to give language and instruction, with with some sonnets addressed/l^rJalnaBton to 
other ornaments of travel, uni o our gentlemen his mistress under the name of Cyhthia (Lon- 
. . . before their undert aking long journeys don, 1642, 4to). In the priffiEbjpaliervboasts of 
into foreign parts.’ ’rhe approval of the king having manypiecesof‘reaIandfi^dleaming’ 
and some lords of the privy council was ready for the press, and apqlogisiMit^^ ©ending 
claimed in the preface, and the universities forth this trifle. The 8bniiet^;;t^i^ do not 
and inns of court were assured that no rivalry tcchuically deserve thatrtitlitii^/tiixii^^pften of 
was intended. A long list of the st udies foi- genuine merit. They wege''pi|^^^)y pub- 

lows; the full course was to occupy seven lished earlier in a Ellis 

years, the students who completed it to be (^Specimens of Early ill. 265) 

called septennals, with privilege.s over those quotes from an edition 

(called the triennals) who only finished the , Ownn’sHoraldicVisitatiaiib'ofW^ and part 
half-nourse. No gentleman was t o exerci.se of the Marches, od. Meyrifek..it84ft.C8ii6tHuntor’s 
himself at once about more than two par- oiioru.s Vatum, Additi 280 

ticulor sciences, arts, or qualities, whereof Nichols's Progresses of 762 ■ 

one shall be intellectual, the other corriorull.’ Faulkner’s Chelsea ; 

The regent taught the following sulijects: ii. .338; Oxf. Univ. ISk>c.), ii. i. 

heraldry, a practical knowledge of deeds and 3-59, ii. 254, iii. 247 ; ’ Hist, 

the principles and processes or common law, Soc.), cd. Fletcher, Christi 

antiquities, coins, husbandry. Music, danc- College, Oxford, MS. Foster’s 

ing and' behaviour, riding, sculpture, and Alumni Oxon. Papers, 

writing formed important parts of the cur- 

riculum.; On 27 Feb. 16.35-6 Prince Charles, KYNASTON, Hjil^ii^^l^-1878), 
the Duke of York, and others visited the : high-master of ■ second 

museum, andaroosque by Kinaston, entitled son of lloger Kynaataa ^l^EBM^ gittpa, third 

‘Corona Minervse,’ was performed in their daughter of .’governor 

presence. In July of the same year Sir of Madras, was and 

( leorge Peckham [q. v.], the friend of Lilly educated He was 
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ilecU'tl lo Clifist Ohurcfai Oxford, in 1827, 
and ninti'iculated on 30 May. He obtained 
the , college prize : for UktinAverse (sithgect, 
‘Scyth® Nomade8^)inil8^,took afirstrclaaa 
in classics in 183|, And was apj^iuted tutor 
and ( X n!ok reader iti 1^6; He graduated B. A. 
in iHdl, M.A. iia iB38, And B^. and D.l). in 
1849. At the;; uijiveraity he was select 
preaclier in Ifi^l^and was subsequently a 
lecturer at his ooilege in philology, a sub- 
ject to whieb'^hfe was, Tnueh devoted, and to 
which he coiitimiaBy directed the attention 
of hi.s pupils.; In, 1834 he was (U’daiiied, and 
served as cturate of CuUiam, Oxfordshire. 
Four years liter, at the early age of twent y- 
eight, he was .elected to the high-mastership 
of St. PauFS'j^School, Loudon, on the relinv 
meut of Dn Jbhn Sleath. Ouring tlie thirty- 
eight years bf his successful rule he num- 
bered among biis scholars many who grew up 
to be distinguished men. MM. Demogeot 
and Montuoci, the French commissioners 
who visitedrthe scliool in 180H, especially 
mention the paternal manner in which the 
high -master dealt with the boys. Lord 
Truro, ah 6M Iliulihe, presented him in 1850 
to the ci^]dlidhg'of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, 
with St.^Niiish0las Olave, which he held until 
the parish^ were amalgamated with St. Mary 
Somerset in 1866, He resigned the master- 
ship of Sii.PAuFe in 1870, and the only pre- 
(ermerit yp|iich he held at the time of bis 
death wiy^^'tfi^V’ptnbondal stall of llolborn 
in St. Pahrs ..'Cathedral, to which he was 
pr(‘Kented ^ehop .Blomlield in July 1853. 
He died, Alfred Place NN'est, South 

Kensing^3^i''hn ^Qct. 1878, and was buried 
at Friern Bam^ bn 2 Nov. He married 
FI i/abethSbim#,' daughters Hugh Kennedy 
of ( biltra, ,^'^lj^wn. 

Kynosi^VitttSt^.and scholarship led to his 
st'lection iii|: A^o^date-for the chair of poetry 
at Oxford ,^3^67ii-buf he was defeated hy his 
college cbnl^j^nry, Sir Francis Hastings 
1 )oy le. Fi^ACw^dVA of his age surpassed him 
as a compbaiBf'bl«Xatin Verse. He was the 
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PaoliScholarecitatte comitiis maximis,’ 1841. 
4. ^Terentii Adelphorum Prologus et Kpilo- 
gu8,’1842. 6. ‘ StrenaBbetici^,* 1849. 6. Com- 
memoration Address in praiM of Dean Colet , 
1852. 7. ‘‘O *Aptdju&r rSiv . By the 

Schol® Paulinie Plscator primarius,’ 1866. 
j 8. ‘ Ipsum Audite. Ilymnus super funda- 
I tione D. Pauli Scholaj,’ 1857. 9. ‘The Glory 
j of Paradise. By Peter Damiani,’ edited, with 
I a translation, 1867. 10. ‘ Puerorum centum 

j quinquaginta triiim canticum centoiiarium. 

1 Ithyihmus in D. Pauli Scliolee auditorio modis 

' admixtis recitatus,’ 1868. 11. ‘Kete Oole- 

tinum,’ 1861. 12. ‘ Saturnalium Intermissio. 

: Carmen Latinum in divi Pauli Sdibla reci- 
! tatum,’ 1862. 13. ‘ Occasional Hymns. Ori- 
' ginal and Translated,’ 1862 ; 2nd ser. 1864. 

I 14. ‘ The Number of the Fish. A Poem on 
' St. Paul’s School,’ 1864. 16. *Doce, Disce 
; uut Discede. Carmen elegiacum anniver- 
I sarium,’ 1864. 16. ‘ Cantica. Coletina, quo- 

; tidiana anniversaria centonafia,’ 1867, Be- 
; .sides a number of minor pieces in pamphlet 
; form, among wliicli ‘ Coleti Torqms,’ 1867, 

‘ ( !om itioriim Coleti norum Intermissio,’ 1871 , 
‘ Alissiones Coletina',’ 1873, * Coleti S^ul- 
crura,’ 1873, may be mentioned, Kynaston 
also wrote a long series of Latin hymns in 
the ‘ Guardian,’ the last of which, entitled 
*'l\3v<ii>v /cardXoyos',’ was recited at the* Win- 
ter Speeches’ of 1876, when Kynaston retined 
from oflice. 

[Forshair.s Westminster School, 1884, p..S.}2d; 
Gardinei-’s 8t. Panl'.s School, 1884, p. 2^8 ; 
Atliemeum, 2 Nov. 1878, p. 663; Acsk^tny, 

2 Nov. 1878, p. 428; Guardian, 2 Nov. 1878; 

Times, 20 Oct. 1878, pp. 1, 4; article in Leisure 
Hour, March 1879, pp. 180-2, by the Eev. J. H, 
Lujaon.] G. C. B. 

KYNASTOK, JOHN (1728-1783), 
author, born on 5 Dec. 1728, was son of 
Humphrey Kynaston, mercer. On, 20. Feb. 
1744 -5 he was admitted to Manchester gram- 
mar school ; proceeded with an exhibition, to 
Brasenose College,* Oxford, where ho matri- 
culated on 20 March 1746-6 ; was eleolted a 
scholar on I Aug. following, and gradbMbd 
B.A. in J 749, M.A. in 1762 (FoeiTliB, AL/mnnt 
O.roM. 1716 -1886, ii. 807). He was elojrted 
fellow on 14 June 1761, and died at Wigan 
in June 1783. 

Kynaston published in 1761 a B^dgman 
oration .spoken in Brasenose CoBiege chapel, 

* De Impietate C. Comelio Tacito fellb ,ob- 
jectata.’ In 1764 he issued * A CMI^ion 
of Papers relative to tbe. now 

carrying on in the ChanceUbf^a^ in 

Oxford against Mr. Kyuastoni^^^lwtthew 
Maddock, Glelrk,. . . for 
tery alleged against the^^ j^ 
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Jie was a frequent contributor to the ‘ Uen- 
t Unnnn s Mag;azine.* Nichols, in his ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes’ (ii. 42 «.), acknowledges valuable 
help from JCynaston. The Latin inscription 
on the monument of l)r, Peter Francis le 
( ■ourayer [q, v.] in Westminster Abbey was 
written by him. He also took an active purl 
in behalf of Mary Blandy [q. v.] 

[Smith’s Keg. IVfanchestev Grammar School 
(Chetham Soc.), i. 27, 224 ; Chalmers’s IJiog. 
Diet, xix, 436—7 ; Gont. Mag. i.iii. ii. G27— 8, 
803.] G. G. 

KYNDEE, PHI LIP (//. lOtr,). miscel- 
laneous writer, horn on l‘J April loSt7, Avas j 
second son of Williatn Kynder of Snenton, 
Nottinghumshive, by Katlieriiie, daughter of 
William Dunn of Notf ingliani ( AVZ/V/w/r//, 
XV. Jb7). He was educated at l‘etnbroke 
Hall, Cambridge, graduated 11. A. in K)!-")- 
1(11.6, and race i\'o<l a license to ju’acti.s^.* phy- 
sic (Notes and Queries, :2nd ser. A'iii. .‘ISO). 
In 3620 be was* practising at Jjeice.'-ter. He 
Avas at YorkAvhen (diaries I Avas preparing for 
his expedition against tlio Scots in 1610, and 1 
jeompued a description of York ..Minster an<l 
of the coats of arms thei'ein, but his notes 
were stolen, or perished at the plunder at 
Nottingham in 1648. In Octolier DM 8 he 
Ava.s employed at. O.xtVird t o druAv llu' ])atent 
for creating Henry Hastings (d. 1667) [q. a’.] 
(second son of Henry, earl of Huntingdon) 

, Baron Loiighboroufrli, and Avas apjiointed an 
agent for all other ail'airs at court, hut ho com- 
plains of being ill re(|uitod for hi.s services. 
For some years he received an annuity from 
Robert, earl of Kingston, whicli proliably 
ceased at the latter’s deatli in 164.‘1. In JO-H ! 
he was in great distre.ss, and had to remind : 
various influential acouuintanct's of their pro- : 
ixiises to help him. These appeals he after- j 
wards collected together in manu.scrij>t, under j 
the title of ‘ The Aqua-vit m Bottle, or Letters 
ExpoieittilaTie.’ Ho sought relii-f from his 
troubles in angling, and in the sociol y of his 
friends Charles Cotton and .Selden. Another 
of his favourite diversions AA'as comjiosing j 
ornate Latin epitaphs on his di>ceased friond.s 
and' relations. He raised an imposing ceno- 
taph to his father’s memory at Snenton 
(lieliquan/, A'oI. xvi.) In August KMi") Ik; 
was living at Nottingham. His Avife avu.s 
F lizeibeth, daughter of John Barkley of War- 
wicksliire. 

Kvnder’s only known publication is en- 
titled ‘The Surfeit. To A. B. C.’ [aTion.J, 
8vo, London, 1056, reprinted by Pliilip Blis.s 
in the appendix to Ids ‘ Reliquitullearniana:.’ j 
’I'he authorship of this curious A'oluine Avas 1 
long ttttirihuteu to Philip King, archdeacon j 
of LeAvos (Gent. Mag, 8rd ser. xi.v. 220.-1). I 
He has verses before William Sampson’s | 


‘Virtue post funera vivit,’ 16.86; and in 
I.<atin before Sir John Beaumont’s ‘ l*oeius,’ 
1629; and was a contributor to the col- 
lection of elegie.s on the ..death of lIcTiry, 
lord Hastings of Ashby-de-lorZoueh, entitleil 
‘ Laclirynuu Musarum,’ 3.649 and 1660. lie 
was also author of the Latin monumental in- 
scription to Lord Hastings Avhich is jirinted 
on a folded leaf bound up. with the elegii's. 
He AATote complimentary verges on Charlo.s 
Col t on’.s ‘ Poems.’ 

Kynder’s ‘ Booke,’ a collection of miscel- 
laneous tra'cts, observations, letters, and 
poem.s by him, is preserved in the Bodleian 
Liln’sry (MS. Ashmol. 78<S), It contains 
eiglity-si.'c diileront pieces relating to theo- 
logy, medicine, poetry and the drama, astro- 
logy, gi'noalogy, mathematics, topography, 
sl.etiography, and the univor.sal charac.ter. 
He incidentally mentions that at the age of 
eighteen he Avrote a Latin comedy or jiastoral 
foimdi'd on Sir Pliilip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ 
entitled ‘SiU'ia.’ The most A’akiable juece in 
the collection, his quaint ‘llistorie of Darhy- 
shirc,’ Avas transcribed iu 1882 by the IleA'. 
W. (r. Dimock I’letcher, and printed in the 
‘ Borupiurv’ (vol. xxii.) 

[Addit. MS. 24488, ff. 334-5; 'Black’s €al.. 
A.shmol. MSS., cols. 404, 408, 410; Lyson‘<',s 
Magna Hril aunia, * Derbyshire,’ p. lA’' and olso- 
whero. 1 G. O. 


KYNEWULF, CYNEWULF, or CYN- 
WULF (.//. 7.60), A nglo-Saxoii poet, llou- 
ri.slied in the eighth century. .All the poems, 
with certainty and .uncertainty, ascribed to 
him are contained in two man'usdripts : the 
‘ Kxeter (k.Kle.\,’ a volume of Anglo-Saxon 


poetjy given byLeofric, bishop of Exeter, in 
1046, to his cathedral lihraryj where it st ill 
remain-s; and the ‘ Vercelli GodeX,’ a book 


of A agio-, Saxon poetrjr preserved iuthe cathe- 
dral 1 i hrary at V ercolli, where it.wi^ found and 
made known by Dr. Friedrich B|utho fo 1 
and 1 8.84. Both these manusdrfo^ill^re written 
in AVest-Saxon (the liteTaiydiaS^Vby hands 
of tlie tenth century. Kemble 

in England (Arc/i<®o/q7n»/3£XAi;ii7^^86~2) and 
.facob G riinm in Cierm&ny(.d^^'^vnd Elem, 
.id. Crimm, Cassel) independently found that 
tlie runic letters intei^0V€^.witji,i'he text of 
‘(-■rist.’and ‘ .) iiliana,’two of th^Ex^ter ])iiices, 
aiuDEleuOj’oxieoftheV^el^ilfoiMned in each 
ca.se the name of the author^ flyhefvvulf.’ I *ro- 
fessor A. Napier recentl^,fo3^i&d:*0ynwulf’ in 
‘ Fata Apostolorum,’ (lihojEhl^P^j^frnelli poem. 
With those four poetek iii iioav ci’e- 

dited Avith certaintjr.;..'^/.,. 1 . 

The ‘ Crist,’ which mli^l[ip!Cjiii|^'foave.s of t he 
Exeter book, was flrst-'pii^lu^^ Thorpi* as 
fifteen separate recog- 
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Ibid coming' of Christ; they are now accord- 
ingly ( roatod us one poem. The runes occur 
nt ar the end of the first holf. The ‘Passion 
of 8l. .Juliana ’ appears in the middle of the 
I’lxeter book. In the V.etcelli book the poem 
<jf ‘ J'llene/ the suhjebt of which is the old 
legend of Constantine's banner and the in- 
v»niiion or finding of tlie cross by his mother, 

I leletia.is precede^ (though not immodiattsly) 
by u shorter poeni hf much l>eauty, describing 
the poet’s vision, or ‘Dream of the Cross.’ 
Prom comparison of passages in the two, and 
other internal evidence, ten Brink ami Sweet 
conclude (as it seems justly, although Wiilker 
disagrees 'yyiththem) that Cynewulf was ( Ins 
jiuthor of both. The ‘Dream ’ is, in fact, an 
inlroduction to ‘Elene.’ These poems, — all 
religious nanratives, — combine with their de- j 
voui(thristian.feEvour much jiatriol ic feeling. ; 
Their poetic value varies, but tlie ‘ Dream ’ | 
<lisplay8,very realistic imagination. 

Many more poems in tlic two nianuscri])t j 
books have been attributed to Cynewulf on i 
more or less substantial gi'ounds. t f we ndm i t 1 
Jiis resjipnsibnity for all ibe lyrics and de- ; 
scriptive pieces tliat have been ])laced to liis ’ 
<-ri‘(fit, hp wpuld be the most yersat ile and | 
]|)ruliHc,,,iw well os one of the loftiest, of Old- j 
English poets. Dr. Sweet (.,d.-*S'. 4th j 

+•(1. 1884, j>. 169) ascribes to him the majority j 
the poems preserved in the Exeter l»ook, 
including a collection of poetical ‘ Iliddlos,’ 
niiuM y-three in number according to Thorpt*, 
eighty-nme,accccpding to Groin, but written 
in the mann^tipt in three groups. Leo be- 
lieved 11104: the first of the ‘ Biddles’ in the 
J^lxeter hdbk wa8. a charade (not a riddle in 
the ordinary tense as many of them have 
proved to b^j which in bis hands yielded the 
t hree-sy liable taame^ Cyn-e-wulf, Cen-c-wulf, 
or Co!n-ej?vrttlh ^eger agreed witli him; but. 
Leo’s soluthih«:P^ heon Iteeuly 

contested by Ti^ntmann and 11. Bradley on 
the grouhiS that Cynewulf and Coonewulf are 
etymologitpoU^^dphonetically distinct, and 
Mr. disputes LeVs interpreta- 
tion by ai»Wfnph{^^ than etymological. 

I’en Ijrinl^.' jwildying, Dietrich, Leo, and 
llieger, is; iCnmprehensi^^ besides 

the ‘ Bid^iies-.i bus embraces the ‘ Dream,’ 

‘ Christ/ , into Hell/ ‘ Plunni.x ’ 
(Exeter Guthlac ' (Exeter 

MS.), ‘ (Vercelli MS.), 

and tfie ‘ Wanderer/ 

LSea-faref/,; Poem,’ and several 

hort poftm%v'X3'ieiii' credits Cynewulf with 

Of 1 heimw;!^i|*iii0?M l^ by WUUcer, Ram- 
horst cont^^, JhMvDyhewulf wrote ‘An- 
dreas,’ w’'hu^'iQf|3l^w‘:BUi)port8 Dietrich’s as- 
cription of Charitius 


and Leffevre discuss ‘Guthlac,’ a portion of 
which, at least, they allpw to (Jynewulf. 
Wiilker in 1877 { Anff Ha, i. 4QS) came to tlu? 
conclusion that ail provioius theories required 
inore investigal ion ; but he admitted Cyne- 
wulfs responsibility for the ‘ Kiddles/ which 
Trautmnnn only in part accepted. 

It seems that Cynewulf was a professional 
minsirel, a Noilhumbrian, and that he pro- 
i bahly wrot c in t bat dialect. Toivaixls the close 
j of ‘ Elene ’ lie tells us t lial in his joyful youth 
j bunting, ihe Jiow, and the horse were his 
I pleasures; that lie was known in festive halls, 
and i‘(!wai‘ded for his song with golden gifts ; 
and lliat as heliecamean old man he studied 
many buoks, and tlie mystery of the cross, 

; over wliicli he had often pondered, became 
clear to him. Jvemble and 'fhorpo thought 
(lie poet iiiiglit be identical witli Kcnulphus, 
made abbot <.)f Peterborough in992 and bishop 
of Winclicster in 1(X)6; Dietrich tried to 
identify liim with (■yuwulf (so spelt in the 
* Saxon ( ’hroiiiclc’ and in Cotton MS. Vesp.b. 
vi. ), who was bislio]) of Lindisfurne A.i), 737— 
7^0; while (irimiu supposed him to be a 
scholar nr a conlemporary of Aldhelm. 

FI. Jjoo, in 1H57, lirst tried to prove, from 
tlie nmie letters forming the poet’s name (in 
the 1 hree lirst ])oems above named), that Cyiie- 
Avulf was a iS^irlhnmbrian. He contended 
that the fonn sliould be Cynevolf, although 
; Dietrich pointed out that 7vu(f, not ivo(f/i» 
(he Noi’thiimbriun fonn. On the assumpti6n 
that (’yiiewulf is the author of the ‘ Kiddies/ 
his northern origin is corroliorated by the 
existenee in a manuseripl. at Leyden of a 
riddle in Northumbrian dialect which is evi- 
j dcntly one of the Exeter riddles (both in 
I Swjnrr, Ofdeaf JSnf/lish Early Knglieh 

I Text Soc., 1 885, p. 1 50). At Kuthw'cll, Dum- 
I fries, m<.)roovt:r, stands a large cross of the 
■ eighth century covered with runes; Kemble 
i and others succeeded in deciphering these, 

I which are found to correspond to a fragment 
! of the ‘Dream’ in Northumbrian dialect. Dr, 

I Sweet declares that ‘this in.«cription (IktltUot 
well be later than the middle of the eighth 
cent my,’ a ml ‘holds fast to the opinion’ that 
' it is a part of the ‘Dream/ the work of Cyne- 
wulf; and ‘that the complete original text of 
the. rUuthwell] cross poem is that from which 
( ho Vercelli recension was copied’ (*6.p. 126). 

The Exeter and Vercelli MSS. must, ac- 
cording to these conclusions, be renderings 
of the poet’s eighth-century Xorthumbrian 
work iut,o West-Saxcwi of the tenth oentury. 
This theory is further borne out by tho."qcca- 
sional presence of traces of the iiof them -dia- 
lect, such as a copyist or transl^l*. imper- 
fectly understanding his text wor^'t^Ve, as 
is found in the .somewhat ani(l<^Q9^;Case of 
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('njcliiiun. The positive assertitm of ten 
I trill If, Swoet, and Grein that ‘ Cynewulf was 
a Northumbrian ’ is denied by Wiilker and 
Moriey, i>ut it has the greatest concurrence 
ufproWbility on its behalf. 

The text or Cynei^lf s ppems may be found 
in print In * Codex Bxoniensis,’ with transla- 
tion by B. Tliorpe, London, 1842, of which a 
new edition, with a translation by Mr. I. Gol- 
lancz, is shortly to appear (Early English 
TextSoc.) ; in ‘The Poetry of th<‘ CodexA’cr- 
cellensis,’ with translation .7. M. Kemble, 
./Elfnc ^ciety, 1844 and r8r>(); in Grein’s 
*Bibl. der A.-S. Poesie,’ ]8r»r, i. 140*-2;32, 
238-48, 362-5, ii. 7-140, 365)- 107; ami in 
Wiilker’s edition of Grein, Kassel, Bd. i. 
1883, Bd. ii. 1888 (not yet completed ). The 
‘Elene^ has been edited by .1. Zii])ilza, .‘Ird 
ed. Berlin, 1888 ; and by Churhis W. Kent, 
Boston, l^S.A., 1889. 

. Translations of Cynewulf into German 
appear in ‘ Dichtungen der .V.-S. stabreimend 
iibersetzt, von (’. W. M. Grein,’ Gottingen, 
2jm 1 ed. 1859. The following Engli.sh trans- 
lations have been issued: ‘Elene,* by R. 
Weymouth, 1888, and liy .7. JM. Garnett, 
Boston, IT.S.A., 1889; ‘ Dream’ and ‘Sea- 
farer,’ by H, Sweet in ^^'al ton’s ‘ History of 
English Poetry,’ ed. llnzlitt, 1871, n. 17 19; 
‘ Dream of the Cross,’ in 11. MorU^y’s ‘ English 
Writers,’ 1888, li. 2.37 ; ‘ amlei*er,’ by Miss 
Hickey, in ‘Academy,’ 14 May 18'<J. 

[The difficult qucsliops invohed in Cynewulfs 
works and life arc j^onerally discusHcd by ten 
Brink in History of English Liteiaturc, \ol. 1 ., 
Kennedy’s translation, revised by .uitlior, lH8’t, 
pp. 386-0, and in Ziilsthnft (Anzeigcr) fur 
deutsches Alterthnra, xxjii. (iO ; by Fra. Dutneli 
in Ueber Ci’ist, in the same Zeitschrilt, 18*53, ix. 
f0d-'214, and in Ins Ibeputatio de Crjce Ilnth* 
wellensi, Marburg, 1865, by Kieg)>r in Ufber 
Cynewulf, in Zacher’s Zeitschnft tnr doutsehc 
Philokigio, i. 215, 313 . by Dr Swee t in Sketch of 
Hist, of A.-S. Poetry in Wurton’s Hist. English 
Poetry, ed. Ilazlilt, 1871, n. 16-19, by R. 1>. 
Wiilker in Anglia, i. 483-507, and th v. 451 
(account of Vercelli M8.), by H« nry Moriey in 
English Writers, 1888, ii. 192-248. ThcRiddbs 
are considereil by H. Leo in Quae ile fe<> ipao 
Cynewolfns . » . tradiderit, Halle, 1 8.57 , by 
Dietrich in Ebert’s Jahrbuch, i. 2-tl, m Ztit- 
schriftfhr deutsebes Alterthum, xi. 448, xn 232, 
and in Commentatio de Kynowtilfi poetae a tate, 
Marburg, 1860j by Trautmann in Anglia, 1883, 
vi. 158 of Anzeiger ; by A. Prehn, in KouiposUion 
und QueDen der Bktsel des Exeterbuches, Pa<ler- 
boriij 1883]; and by H. Bradley in Ao,idemy, 
xxxiii. 198. Outhlac is treated by Charitius 
Anglia, ii. 265 ; audby Lef&vre, vi. 181, The 
Pheenix by Cabler, ih. iii, 488. Andreas by 
Fritzsche, ih. ii. 441 (F. Ramhorst opposes this in 
Dorheiligen AudrtMis und der Dichter Cynewulf, 
Leipzig, 1886). Quelleti der Eleno, by 6. Olode, 


Anglia, ix. 271, and Juliana, Ut. xi. 146 ; lloit- 
buer, ib, viii. l,* and. Bdssger, viii. 338, treat of 
the use of the geufltiire in, certain of tlie poems. 
E. Sievers, Hjf, xni. i;;ifi90(4ii|eusses the name an. I 
runes anriouaeed Ztsft. fiir <lon. Al- 

torthum, xxxiii. 70 , ; For fuller bibliography .see 
K. P. AVulker's ‘ C^hew'ulf und sein Kreis ’ (an 
important article in Cruudrispi autCescliichto der 
A.-S, Litteratur, pp, l4"7-2l7,. Leipzig, 1885), 
nd Wiilker’s edition- of 'Gf^ih’s Bibliothek tier 


and Wiilker’s edition- of 
Angel-aiichsisehen Poesie,!^. i). Hklfto i. 210, ns 
well as Zupitza’s and'Keiit’s editions of Eleiie.i 

L. T. S. 


KYNGESBURY or ItYNBURY, 
THtjM AS, ( j^. 1390),, Fronciacap. and D.l >. of 
Oxford, was t wenty-sixth provipBial ministf'r 
of the English Minorites from 1,380 to 1.390, 
or longer. At the beginnii^ of th(' groat 
.schism he induced the English Franciscans 
to take an oath of adherence to Urban Y.I. 
He was in favour at court f -RichArd JI urgeil 
Boniface IX to provide him to the next 
I'acant bishopric (c, 1390). Peihaps Thomas 
died soon afterw'ards. He was buried at 
Nottingham. Tliough no writings of hi.s. 
remain, he clearly encouraged the study of 
science in his Older. 

[Mon. Franoiscana, i. ; English Hist. Rov. vi, 
747, Jlodl. MSS. 692, fol. 33; Digby, 9lt, fob 
6 b; Cotton Faust. A. ii. f. 1, Vesp. E. vn. f A t 

' A. O. I. 

KYNNESMAN, ARTHUR (l<;t^2- 
1770), bclioolma.ster, son of Harold Kvnne-.- 
imin, AS as born in London on Ql^iatmas day 
He was educated at Ohj^^^s Hospitui, 
and admitted to Trinity 0oUege,<J?amhridgc, 
.‘iO .Tune 1702, Avhence he gx^uated B. \. 
1705, and M.A. 1709. For some time he 
was HU usher at Westminstcar School, but in 
1715 resigned this appointjOietit Ota becoming 
master of the grammar whool at Bury St. 
Eilin undfi. Here he worked iht 45hirty years, 
and secured for the school ahkrh reputation. 
Richard Cumberland (1732f-i^d){q. v. ] was 
a pupil, and has leftsQmO Kynnc.s- 

man. On one occasiota^ to Bentley 
(Cnmhevland’s gratadfathii|r)]^iS%aaid that he 
\\ ould make Cuiuber]amd,wJ^<l^ as 

Ins grandfather, to replied, 

‘ I’sluiw ! Arthur^ when 1 

ha AC forgot more thftW^3v3^1^*^<knowst ’ 
Kynnesman boeaiim *'il^WSb^WMi|rnham, in 
1751 he was reader Bury, for 

a few months, aud- the 

living of Eriswelf; wOl^liyi^ are in 

SuiTolk. Ha r6sig^i(|dR^^iJSI^i^;^ip ‘^f the 
grammar schcKd 10 July 

1770 at Bury. Ha tBUKra^milllslMLaddocks 
of Troston, SufiSailk > 1766, and 

both were bori^ 
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at 'J'roKton flail in the possession of Capell senior theoloyus in 16Q3, 1504, 1500, 1507, 
Loirt the elder [q.v.] A portrait of Kynnes- 1510, 1512, and 1513. II© preached the uni- 
inan by Webster is rtt^|he:Bury: grammar versity seimon on Easter Sunday 1515. lie 
cbool. If; was eUg^ved itt; 9 i&^int,at the was among the four doctors of ‘divinity ai)- 
cof-t of foiirteenol^pupils, by. James Watson. i)ointed by the university in 1621 to consult 
Kyimesinan wyot^TA Short Introduction to with Woisey about the Lutheran doctrines. 


Grammar,’ lp^t<:|t/ } 2ud edition 1775. 

[Davy’s Suffolk " Collections, xc. (Brit. Mus. 
Aild. JVis. 19l66),j^‘Cuinberland’B Memoirs, ed. 
Flanders, pp, 25, 2di .31, 33, '38, 43 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. viii. 4^,. tx. 634; Nichols’s Lit. 
Jllustr. iii. 290, 291,, 848, iv. 319, 376.] 

W. A. J. A. 

KYNSIGE, KINSIUS, ' KINSI, or 
CYNESIGE 10(10), archbishop of York, 
who, it is siBiid, was brought into the world 
by a CiBsarean operation {Chronicle of A rch- 
idshitpe)^ was a monk 6f Peterboroiigh, and 
liecame ohe Af tbe chaplains or clerks of Ed- 
ward the Coijfessor. He was consecrated ; 
archbishop of York in 1051, and in 1055 
went to Home to fetch his pall, which he re- 
ceived from; l^qpe Victor. He gu%’e gifts to 
1’e.ferborougb, 'which Queen Eadgyfh [see 
EdixhJ afterwards took away, one of them 
being a copy iof the gospels splendidly en- 
riched witl) gol,d and jewels. At Beverley 
he built a tower to the minster, hung two 
hells ill it, 'and enriched the church witli 
h< loks and pmaments. He also gave, hell s t o 
Southwell ajid..^ Stow, While his household 
lived at gtekt expense he is said to liave 


and he assisted in a further examination of 
the reformer’s works undertaken by the theo- 
logians of Oxford at the king’s command; 
he is said to have written on. this occasiun a 
treatise ‘ Contra Boctrinain Mart. Lutberi.’ 
He wa,8 divinity reader to Magdalen College, 
and third Margan.'t professor of theology; he 
rasigned the latter post in 1530; the oate of 
Jus election is unknown. In 1530 he was 
one of till' leading members of the committee 
of (.)xf*>rd theologians to whom the question 
of tlie validity of the king’s marriage was 
referred. Kynlon died on 20 .Jan, 1535-0, 
uul WHS buried in the ciiapel of l)urham 
College, now Trinity College, Oxford. 

[Oxf, ITjiir. Arcliives, ActaCui*. Cnncell. O, '*1, 
EEE, ; Pocock’.s Kecoids of the Heformation, 
vol. i. ; Wood’s Atheuie, i. 91 ; Fa-sti, i. 6, &0. ; 
Lyte’s Oxford.] A. Q. L, 

KYNWELMARSH, FRANCIS (/f. 
1570), poet. [See K7NWBI,mkK8IT.] 

KYNYNGHAM or CUNNINGHAM, 
.lOfIX {r/. J3Sh)), Carmelite, was a native of 
Siill’olk, and since he appears (o jiave been 
older tlian Wyelifle, must have been 1mm. 
about 1320. Kyiiyngham entei'ed the Car-' 



1 OGO he de4j|^^f 4)3larold’8 (1022 ?- l()(J(i) 
[q. v.J ne‘yyNB®mi^fe : at .Waltham, Stigand, 
arclthishop^.^^|G^,f(iirbury^ being held to be 
a schismatic^H Qh/^’^eo, following he died 
at York, an^^^^ .b^jled, in accordance with 
his wish, <;m the north side 

of the choir ..|iei|t,^e .bigh ^tar, where his 
tomb and i^ .bS^^^^ere discovered in the 
seven teentl|^w 

; .A.-S. Chron. ann, 
10 ')3, 1056, Symeon of Dur- 
ham, Hi.st. EiignM any 1059, ap. Symeonis 0pp. 

•" " of Archbishops of 

ia^uf York, ij. 343 ; Hugo 

kVliV^'Re Xnventione Cruris, 
" W.H. 


j. 174 (Bolls 
York. ap. Hfj 
Ca)ididus. p, 
c. 16 (Stubbs)t 




KYNTO^j 

fessor at Oet 
though his bo 
vent seems t6 
t h e ch an fUti' 

1500. He 


was present at tlie council of London oil 
It) May 1382, when 'Wycliffe wsscimdemned, 
and preached tlie sermon at its conclusion 
(Knioiiton, col, 2650). He was present at 
tli<? condemnation of Henry Crump [q, V;^, at 
the council of .Stamford bn 28 May 1^9*2. 
Previously to the latter date he had been 
appointed confessor to .fohn of Gaunt. He 
was chosen twenty-tirst provincial . of- pis 
order in a council held at Yarmouth inT3f|8» 
and held the office till his death. 
lie was appointed to take part in 
rations at Oxford relative to the teinni^jliiQn' 
of the great schism (AVoon, 

Univ. Oxford, i. 534, ed. Gutch). Jote/vRad 
in the house of his order at, Yni'k l& vMay 
1309. Kyiiyngham is described 


divinity pro- disposition and speech, though A 
■A'^ -Ji'ranauHsan friar, opponent of Wy^iffe and of [dip^innea 
s^^^^ O^brd con- during many years 

stiil^.' ; He received Bollandists speak of him a8 f 

ds l).l). in «Sbnefornm, July, ii. 240 F),C 7 - 

iicellor and , Kynyhgham’s coniravemk^ wiiiSh ^ 
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are saiil to hare embraced s.ucb subjects as 
logic, the humanity of Christ, civil dominion, 
and the endo'wment . of the church. Those 
works of his which have survived tire : 

I . ‘ Ingressus contra "Wicclyfi'.’ 2. ‘ Acta 
contra ideas magistri Johannis VVyelif,’ an 
answer to a tract by Wyclifle. li. ‘ Secunda 
determinatio contra ‘W'yclyff. I)e amplia- 
tione temppris/ a rejoinder toWvcli lie’s rejdy. 
4. ‘ Tertia determinatio contra VVyclilK J)e 
esse intelligibili creutime.’ 'I'liese foiir tracts, 
which may be referred to l.'Utl, are conlaiiuHl 
in * Fasciculi Zizaniorum ’ (^CS. J<’, M us. 8(5 in 
the Bodleian), which was edited for the Holts 
Series in 1858 by the llcv. \V. W. Shirhy 
(pp. 4-105j). Another maniiseript of these 
tracts is Corpus Christi (^dlegt', ( 'am bridge, 
103. -Bale .speaks of a fifth t ract of Ivynyng- 
ham’.s, ‘ Determinatio quart a ad uiutoritate.s 

J. Wyclif,’ inc. ‘ Jam re.stat <!ii-ere ad aucto- 

ritates,' &c., but this i.s only a portion of 
No. 4 (cf. Fasciculi Zizaniorum . p. 80). < )t luu' 
treatises ascribed t o Kynynghani art' : 1 . * S«‘r- 
mones de tempor*!.’ 2. ‘Hermoues deSanci is.’ 
r). ‘ Contra propositione.s Wiclivi,’ inc. ‘ Ut 
ait Cassiodorus.’ 4. ‘ Super Seutenl ias, lib. v.’ j 
■5. ‘ De Angelis,’ or ‘ De Natura .Angelica.’ | 
C. *De Nativitate (’hristi.’ 7. ‘ Do ejus i*as- 1 
sione/ 8. ‘ De Sjriritu Sancto.’ 0. ‘ Com- j 
mentarii Motajjhy.sieos,’ 10. ‘ .\d (piaalam ' 
loca allegata.’ .11. ‘ (),iue.stiom's A'arii,’ j 

12. *In Scriptura.s Commentarii.' Dale gives j 
the first AVord.s of .some of these, but none of ; 
them seem to be extant. 

Kynyngham’s name i.s .sonn'timos .sy»elt 
Kenyugham and Kiningham, while Wyclifle j 
calls him Kylyngham. The form Cunning- j 
luim is proliably due f oDeinpst er,wlu» claimed 
him for Scotland, and attached him to the | 
family of the Earls of Clencairn. Demp.sfer 
also States tlyat he studital at Paris, and wa.s 
offered but refused the bishopric of I’ader- 
borri. (J/wJf. Feel. X. ro.'l ). 

[FaScicoli Zizaniorum, ed. Shirley (Polls Ser.), j 
see index; I>cland’s Oouimenf. de .'^criptt. llrit. 
p. 386; Bale’s Heliades, Ilarlciaii INIS. .‘5838, ff. 
30, 31, 73; Bale, De ScripU. I5rit. vi. 1 ; Pits, 
pp. 664-5 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-lTil>. ]>. 2i 3, s.v. 

' Cknmngham;’ C. deVilliers’s Bibi. Cartnelilana, 
1^1-8.] C. I.. K. 

KYRLE, JOHN (1637-1724), the Man 
of Boss, born at the AV’hite House, in the 
parish of Dy mock, C4louceHtershire,on 22 May 
1637, wa^ eldest sjon of Walter Kyrie of Hose, 
Herofordshire, where the family liad been 
settled for centuries, by Alice, danght»M‘ of 
John' Mallet of Berkelei', Gloucestershire. 
From his father, who was a barrister, a jusjtico 
of the peace for his county, and M.P. for Leo- 
minster in the Long parliament, Kyrie in- 
herited in 1650 estates at Ross and elsewhere 


Kyiie 

vf'orth about 600/. a year. He was educated 
at the Hobs gramme school and at Dulliul 
College, Oxford, ho matriculated on 

20 July 1654jrhut. t!ppk'h0; degree. A .silver 
tankard holding five pjmts, embo8.sod wil li 
his arms and inscribed y^ith the w'ords ‘ l*ocu- 
liim charitatis ex dpnb- Jbhanni.s Kyrie do 
Dos.s in agro llerefovdiensi et hujus Collegit 
<^omTneii.sali.s,’ but withpuli date, i.s still i>re- 
served at the college., Kyrie .was ailmitted 
a student of the Middle Temple in 1657. 

After leaving the university Kyrie retired 
to lloas, wliere he lived a life of extreme.; sim- 
plicity, devoting his surplus income to work.s 
of charity and the improvement of tlie town 
and count rv.sidc. He owes Uis fame Jargcly 
to the eulogy of him AAdiich Pope introduced 
into Ills tliird ‘Moral Eihstlc’ (1732) on in- 
formation supplied by .facob Tonaon. An 
enthusiastic amateur architect, builder, and 
land.scapo gardener, nothing pleased Kyrie 
belter than to adtuuice. a neighbour the funds 
nece.s.«ary for enlarging or rebuilding lii.s 
hou.se, stipulating only that JiO should him- 
self plan and superintend the execution of the 
work. His own estate he grCaily improved 
by extensive plantations of timber* J 1 is fa- 
vourite t ree was the elm, of which he plant ed 
two avenues on either side, east and west, 
of Doss Church. He also acquired from I*or(l 
AViymouth in 1693 a lease for five hundre<l 
years of a small eminence hew the church 
called the I’rosjiect, which he ^^edicuted to 
the public and laid out- in walks shaded by 
ornamental trees interspcr^^ with .shrub- 
beries. In tlte centre he erect^edi a fountain, 
which, having become - ruinous, W^s removed 
in 1791. 'I'ho right of the public in this 
plantation, having been diluted in 1848 
wa.s, after prolonged iiiigatl^) ' secured iu 
1857 by a conveyance pf t^^lii^.to.tho town 
comrui.s.sioners in perpettiityVvi; Po;^i‘s lines 
plainly attribute to Kyjrie .'f^e .construction 
both of Ross Churdi st one 

caivseway which coniie^)iij^ihp..town with 


42.3 '5) that lie gave -a '^Q:erjf^.Ana pulpit to 
the church, the spire was recon- 
structed in J721 ; implies 

that a fine avenue Pf id^g the Cause- 
way was planted ^tJEJope’s further 

stal emont that hC’fod! the market- 


place possibly nifieaniS]|.'lfi8.ji{^ 
bers’s ‘ Book 
as almoner to 
distribution c^. .W; 
yon almshouse 

E ital, which 


S ed ill Cbam- 
hat he acted 
aanor in the 
■ * He feeds 
ia®^«.^hnirs llos- 
Mytitti ty to Kyrle’s 
^j^keral mediator 
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attributrd to him by Pope is supported by 
lloarne (7>*Voy, April 17i^), who says that 
‘ whtiii any litigious suits felt- out ’ Kyrle 
‘ would always Stop, tlujm flmd prevent 
l»>oj)lo going to law:’ „ .That, however, he 
<lid not succeed iii;! exterminating , the local 
attorneys is proved by the fact that towards 
tlie close of iiig life hh w'as himself involved 
in litigation. Pope, does not confirm the 
tradition that Kyrle used to release poor 
<l(‘))ior.s from prison and re-establish tliem in 
lift!. Ilo tooh a lively interest in a dame's 
school in the town, paying it a visit, of in- 
.spoctioTj every vreek, and making minute in- 
(jiiiries into the behaviour of the children, 
and reproving delinquents witli ‘ Od’s hnd, 

< )d’s bud, but I will mend you.’ Though hi.s 
rank in the county was but that of a stpure 
who worked like a yeoman on hi.s land, and 
lived on intimate terms with his labourers, i 
he wa.s chosen sherift’in 1083. I le had litt le 
literary culture. Strictly temiierate, he was 
fond of entertaining his friend.s with solid 
joints, washed do’^ 5 frl with cider, perry, or ale. 
The fragments Ol the repast w'ere always 
given to the poor. He usually smoked tw'o 
|)i])os of tobacco a day. Tie remained a 
iiaclielor all his life, his house being kept by 
one of his female relations. Miss J udith Bubb, 
atifl he died of. old age on 7 Nov. 1724, The 
body, after lying in state for nine days, w'as 
buried in the chancel of ’ Ross Church, with- 
out any monument or inscription. A blue 
.slate .s( one, wdth the inscription, ‘John Kyrle, 
J’jsq., 7 Nov. ' 1724, «0t. 88,’ was ])laced to 
mark the spoiTlt.lt49. The existing monn- 
meJit was orcajtod jh,, 1776 by Colonel .lames 
Money, execht0#.;of Kyrle’s cousin Constan- 
tin, laiclyHttpplIp'iptirsuant to a direction in 
her will. It is h p^amidal marble tablet on 
the north wall of tno bhanoel, with a bust of 
Kyrle. in relibff add three , allegorical figures, 
with coat of.arins. iimd It is inscribed 

a.s ‘ In memcfj^df i^. John Kyrle, commonly 
called the ftfah/dif A more recent 

monument is .thm.K^ie Society, started by 
the efibrts of Mw^^^irahda and Octavia i 
Hill, and ittitUgsraitfed by Ptipce Leopold in 
1877. 'rho ifdciaWVehd^ by giving : 

of\vaste into gardens, and ' 

encouraging;;?l!^'i^W^ .^ flowers and de- j 
coration of M OTJghteu the lives of : 

the workinir'iw||ig|#|;l^^^ towns (see I 

the es- ‘ 

tates to his Kyrle, for 

life, w'ith remdSid^-jfo jiis sdnain tail male. 

Kyrle's hon$a'!^rT^fti^'fdr'8ome years to 
be occupied by was afterwards 

converted iftfo; Inn, and 

finally into shdljifci-^S^J^^j.TO'^.aou.th- _ 


comer of the market, on which Kyrle had in- 
scribed a monogram intended to signify ‘ l^ove 
King Charles from the heart.’ Kyrle refused 
to sit for his j^rtrait ; but it was painted from 
a sketch tfiken -without his knowledge in 
church. Thi.s, or a copy, long hung in the 
King-’s Anns, wdience it Avas removed in 1795 
t o the Swan Inn, TeAvke.shurv, and thence to 
i the Talbot Inn, Shrewslmry, and was ulti- 
; mately purchased hy Sir Mark Sykes of 
! Strettington Hall, near Malton, A'orkshiro. 

' A print of it i.s in the ‘ lhu‘o|}ean Magazine ’ 

■ t’< )!• 1 ), i i , 1 () 1 . JTiere Avas also a copy in t he 
I King’s lieail Inn at llo.s.s. Heath (JErcwm'ow 

down the I82(t) .state.s that Lord Mim- 

<;iister Av.a.s .snppo.sed t o be in po.s.seasion of the 
original. In per.son Kyrle was tall, broad- 
shouldered, and well built., red-faced and 
hearty, Avith a large no.so and a loud voice, 
llt^ wore, a short hu.shy Avig and brown suit. 

{ Robinson ‘.s .Mansions and Manors of Hora- 
fordsliire, p. 280 ; Ib'g. Mntrie. Oxford ; Foster’s 
A Inmni Oxon.l.')00-1 7 H ; Pojto’sWorks.ed.EIwin 
and Courtliopc, iii. d20; Hejith's Excu-rsion 
down the Wje. 8tli edil., 1820; C<X)ke’s ColleO- 
. tions ... of theOouiii.v of Hereford, pp. 108 et seq.; 
j St rong’.s Ross and Archenliel<l, p. 12 ; Gent. JB/tag. 
1780, pt. ii. p. 1020 ; Notes iuid Queries, Istser. 
vi. 542, 2nd sor. xi. 460, xii. 72, 4th ser. vi. 154 j 
j Burke’s Landed Gentry, ' Money Kyrle.’T . 

I J. M. R. , 

i KYRTON. KDMIINI) (r7. 1460), abbot 
j of Wc.st minster, [ See Kiiiton.1 

i' ’kYTE, FRANCIS (//. 1710-1745), 
i mezzotint -ongraver and portrait-painter, was 
! author of a few fair mezzotint-engravinga, 

: mostly published by FdAvard Cooper, for 
I AA'hom he probably AA'orked. They include 
' t\\'o portraits of Thoma.s .Barker, earl of 

■ Macclesfield, afttw Kneller (one dated 1714), 
Henrietta, coimtes.s of Codolphin, after 

: Kneller, 1 larriet, duches.s of Newcastle, after 
i Kneller, tAvo of John Cay after W. Aikman, 
i Archbishop Sharpe, and n set, engraved with 
i .Tohn Faber, junior,of‘ The Worthies of Croat 
' Britain.’ In 1725 Kyte was convicted of . 
forging a bank-note, and sentenced to the.. 
Xullory. Later in life he seems to hgv© 
voted himself to iwri rait-painting. AmiH^^L 
. 'Iters were FdAvard CaA'o, printer (174^ ^ 
engraved by’!. Worlidge; William 
type-founder (1740), ehgraA'ed by J, : 

jiin. ; the Rev. GtJorge ’WhilofieldF/wboJo- 
Itmgth (1 743), engraved by J. Faber, jfimv;; ■> 

Geoige Francis Handel (1742),.eiiBtay^‘ J^ 
Lewis (noAv in the pos-sessioH ^ 

Cummings) (see IvKiXd 
latimj to a Portmit q /’ 

(Chaloner Smith’s British 
traits ; Dodd’s manusoript Hist; hf 
gravers (Brit. Mas. Adid. 
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KYTE, JOHN {(L li'iS?), airchbishop of Itoland Leo, bishop of Coventry and Jdcli- 
Arraagh and bishop of Carlisle. [See held, in, rec^vii^oaths of fealty from priests 
Kite.] and tobnks r(«i5; ^ Kyt son AY as as- 

sessed for the sttfew^S^ of 1635 at four thoii- 
KYTEi^R, Damb ALICE (f. 1324), sand marks (t6: 

iputed witch. [See Kbttt.k.] Subsequent^ h^ j^hrchased sevoral biliov 

manors in Sufiollc oohe'cw'wn of tlu*, vearlv 


re 


- ye; 

value of 202/; 4s. Td.f fo* :4fi'hieb he paid 
3,710/. l;j. &d. .Frbni aii inventory of hi# 
j elfects taken afterhis death, it appears t hat his 
warehouses in London wet^ stored with c loth 
of gold, satins, tapestryjyelvets, furs, fustians, 
bags of pepper, cloves, madder, &c., to the* 
value of 1 ,1 81 /. 1 6«. !</., and. the ready money 
and debts (good, doubtful, and desperate*) 
ainoJinted to a very considerable sum. He 
had a dwelling-house in Milk Strec't (witli a 
chapel attached), the * implements ’in wliich 
\yere valued at 1 54/. 3^^. ; a garden in 

(’oloman Street, and a hc)U8e and chajtel at 
Stoke Newington. Besides Hengrave, he had 
houses at Westley and Risby in Suffolk, and 
at 'i'orbrian in Devonshire. 

Kyt.«on died 11 Sept; 1540, and was 
buried with much state in Hengrave. ( Miurch 
(cf. Hage, pp. 112-15). In. the north-ea.'si 
angle of the chapel is a well-executed tomb 
to the memory of i^Iargaret, count es.s of 
Bath (his widow), .and hi^’-three husbands. 
A ivcunibent figure /0f> in armour is 

placed on the step in frbnLof the tomb, the 
frieze of which contains. an ihsenption to hi.s 
memory. On 22 Sept; .1640 .^legations were 
taken to prove his nnncupatiyiawiU, by which 
be left his manors of Heii^ye and Feltons 
and all his other property wife. Dame 
Margaret. The will is^teM3t>j^pt> (C- C. C. 
Spert, 30). ■ . 

Kyt.son was twicA his first 

wife, whose name is not had Eliza- 

b<.!th, wife of Edmu<^:,Cy6jl^.6^^-Westowe in 
Suffolk.^ By his secq^ .yyp^V^brgaret, only 
child of John Dohnhi^^l^^m^ickke Newing- 
ton in Middlesex Pye, ho had 

a posthumous Sir Thomas 

_ Kytson, and four 

large scale (i6. p. 1530, vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 2771, , married to Sir Wormloigh- 

voL ix. p. 567, iii.) Ills mercantile trans- j ton, _Warwieb86u^ iiti3^3^Sw^^;|ri married to 

anions Were very extemsive. He was a — 

member of the Merchant Adventurers’ Com- 


K^CSON, Sib THOMAS (1485-1540), 
sheriff of London, son of Kobert Kyt.'^on of 
Warton in Jjancasbiro, was born in 1486. 
He came to London in bis youth, and was 
apprenticed to Richarcl 01a.syer, mercer, and 
on the expiration of his indentnre.s was ad- 
mitted a freeman of the Afercers’ ("Company 
in 1607. He twice served the oflice of 
warden of the company, iti 152(» and 15.34, 
and held the office of ma.sl4!r in 15.35. In 
1621 Kytson purchased of the Duke of 
Buckingham tlie manor of Hengrave, Suffolk, 
and the manor of Colston Bassc't iri Notting- 
hamshire for 2,340/., the estates being valued 
at 116/. yearly. On the attainder ancl e.xecu- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham in the follow- 
ing year, Kytson was for a time deprived of 
the estates, but they were ultimately re- 
stored to him, and were confirmed to him by 
an act of parliament of 1524, winch describes 
him as a ‘ citizen and mercer of London, 
otherwise called Kytson the merchant.’ 

At Hengrave he obtained a liceu.se from 
Henry VIII to build an embattled manor- 
house on a mugnificeut scale. The building 
was begun in 1525, and finished in 1538. An 
elaborate inventory of the furniture and 
goods at Hengravf?, taken in 1603 (Gaoe, 
IlUtory of Hen (jmve, pp. 21-37 ), illustrates 
its great extent and ('legance, and the vast 
wealth of its owner. In tlie valuation of the 
.lands and goods of the inhabitants of London, 
taken in 1522, Kytson was asses.sed in goods 
at a thousand marks (altered to fourtliou.sand 
marks), and in lands at si.x hundred marks 
{State Papers, Hen. VIII, iii. pt. ii. p. 1052). 
In the following year he a])pear8 indebted 
to the crown for 600/., and at tlie time his 
financial dealings with the crown were on a 


1^01^, and traded at the cloth fairs or staples 


by that company at Antwerp, Middel- 
burg, and other places in Flandens, Like 
many. other wealtny London merchants, he 
appeara to have had a house and staff of 
* servants ’ at Antwerp {ib. vii. 1 66). 

Kjtsoii served the office of sheriff of Lon- 
don in 1633, and on 30 May in that year was 
knighted, an honour wh ich was not conferred ' 

upon his. ctHiheriff, 'William Forman (/A vi. 

279). In .May 1634 he was associated with, the 


I Sir Thomas P*ioki«^n^{;ei 
cestershire; (3).Frofiiili^ 
Fitzwarren, eld;^tr 
earl of Bath: axi^Yt 
liam Spring 

Dame Margaro^J. 
secondly to Sir 
to the Earl4>f 


A portraittisil'.l^l 
grave, 



itwood, Wor- 
John, lord 
Bourchier, 
of Sir Wil- 
•Ik. 

f^rWBS married 
,4nd af’terward.s 

is at Hen- 
iS^ier for Gage’s 


l&nf’ijondon and of 
C. W-H. 


Labelye 
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LABELYE, OHAELES (1705-1781 ?% 
architect of the first 'Westminster Bridge, 
json of Fian 9 oiS Dhni^ou Labjelye, was born 
at Vevey, SwitzerUiid^ in 1706. lie was bap- 
tisiid at Vevey oit 1,2 :^;ug. 1703 as ‘ Danjau, 
(’harlos Paul, fils dd M. Francois Daiijan La 
IFilye ot de Mme. Elisabeth Grainmont sa 
foinme.’ Tn the entry bf the baptism of a sub- 
sciiuent child iil 17,(M) the father is described ; 
as ‘ Monsieur Francois pangeau, Sieur de la 
n61ye, refugib en cette'Villo parsa Religion.’ ; 
One of ( lie godmothers of another child, bap- j 
lised in 1714, was the Madame de VVarens I 
celebrated by J. J. Rousseau (J. Chavannus, j 
Leu ItefugiSi dans le Pays de J "and, j 

Lausanne, 1874, p,.-262). The father is said j 
to have been related to the well-known Mar- | 
(|uis do Bandeau, a prominent figure in the : 
court, of Louts XrV, and the author of a j 
volume of ‘ Memoirs.' Some confusion ap- j 
]M‘ars to have arisen in consequence of the 
various modes ih which Labefye’s name is 
written, but with one; exception he always 
<'alled himself .pharlbs liabelye. He probably 
came to England about 1726, as he states in 
the preface , to ;hw^W We.st minster 

Bridge tliat he heard a word of Eng- 

li.^li .spoken till, twenty years of age.’ 

He appears tphibyb: b^dme acquainted with 
.John Theophdimpb^U^^ v.], to whom 

he addres.sed; aVIpttar dated lo April 1733, 
dealing with, aiis^ifl^fldB.Triow of the laws of 
motion then and displaying much 

inathcmatic«d^^j|^:iijtl^ge« It is signed 
‘ Charle.s de is, printed in Desagu- 

liers’.s ‘ Coiirss^'^fjp&pdidtabhtal Philosophy’ 
(1743, ii. 77]l,.i^d. lQ..t^. earliest authentic 
evidence of hib this country. Ho 

is said to have in Hawksmoor’s 

v>fiice as a draughjiS|^^,^hUt1^e,only evidence 
for this Sl^oms I Hawksmoor, in 

his ‘ Propositions Erecting a New Stone 
Bridge at Westminster#’ 1786, gives at p. 18 
the results of c^blculations made by 

Tjabely<^ to determipis .tfie probable effect of 
the bridge upon the ICfiirtent of the river. 

The original' aoi-'bf.'patdiameht for build- 
ing West minsteit;&i|^ .was .passed in 1736 
(9 Geo. H, cap. |!^^piR^.it''was not until May 
1738 that LamXj^l^lPaiftPpQihte^ * engineer/ 
a word wdiich 

])loyed in the His salary 

was 100/. per a^ti^ aiMt'^Or* per day snb^ 

.si stance money. T^JI^olpilEn^t of a youth* 
fill foreigner gave Hogli^ 


architects, and especially to Batty Langley, 
who, in a drawing in one of his books, shows 
‘the Swiss impostor’ hanging in mid-air fihom 
one of the archo.s of the bridge, 
j The original idea was to build a bridge 
willi a wooden superstructure, and Labelye’s 
commission only extended to the construc- 
tion of the stone pier.s. The foundations 
were laid in what are known as caissons, 
being huge wooden tanks, open at the top, 
eighty feet by th irty feet, constructed on shore, 
lionted into position, and then sunk until the 
bottom rested on the bed of the river, a 
cavity having been previously e.xcavated4br 
thei r reception. The pier was tlmn built in the 
caisson, and when it had reached above the 
level of higli water tJie sides were removed. 
Labelye was not the inventor of this mode 
of building, as it was mentiinied by Batty 
Langley in his ‘ l)e.sign for t he Bridge at New 
Palace Yard’ (1730), but it had never beeh 
carried out on any large scale. The first |^ile 
was driven on 13 Sept. 1738, and the first 
cai.sson launched on 13 .Tan. of the folloxving 
year. On thi^ 29th of the same month the first 
stone was laid by the Earl of Pembroke. 
About a year afterwards the commissioners 
changed their plans, deciding upon a bridge 
entirely of stone. Labelye submitted a de- 
sign, which was accepted, and the bridge was 
practically finished at the end of 1746; but 
soon after a serious failure of one of the 
piers became apparent. The public grew 
alarmed, and a ballad was written, ‘The 
Downfall of Westminst er Bridge,ormy I.40rd 
in the Suds,’ in which ‘ My Lord ’ (the Earl 
of Pembroke), the, commissioners, and the 
architect were severely handled. The cause 
of the disaster was attributed to the uusound- 
ness of the foundations. ‘ The Grace Collec- 
tion of London \'iews ’ in the British Museum . 
contains two contemporary drawings of the 
broken arch ’ (portfolio v. Nos. 93, 94). The 
bridge was consequently not open for p,ubUc. 
traffic until 1 8 N o v. 1 7 50. It was the largest 
work of the kind executed up to that.' time, 
and was an object of admiration for many 
years. The views of it which were putil*. ’ 
are very numerous, .and had Labelye, .earned 
out his original intention of laying, the. 
sons on a foundation of piles instead; .of ,, dfi . 
the unprotected bed of the riVe®, the 
would.probably have stood 
Oe in other respects, he seeias ^ 
siiirayed by .cimsidergtiOtMi. '"''Lf''" ^ 
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(jHbi;iy«! ]>ubliK}ied[ iu 17ii9 ‘A Short Ac- 
count of the McthfxJ made use of in Layings 
I lie Jfouiuliitiona of Westminster Hridgre,’ and 
ill 1743 ‘ The Present State of Westminster 
IJridge in a Letter to a Friend ’ (anon.) lint 
it was JjaboWe’s intention to publieli a full 
description or the bridge, and in 1 7 44 he issued 
a detailed prospect u.s of the proposed work. 
It appeared in 1751 under tlie (iilo ‘ A !)«'- 
scription of Westminster Bridge,’ wlucli is 
practically a second edition of i lie ‘Short Ac- 
count/ bringing the history of the bridge 
down to the date of it.s cotnplel ion, and ctui- 
tatning the prospectus of 1711 hy way of 
append iix. Both works are said to contain I 
euflni’avings, which, however, were never pub- I 
I'isned. The original drawings are to bo 
found in the library of tlie tn.stitution of 
Civil Kngineei’.s, bound u]) iu a cojiy of La- 
belye’s ‘ Shor’t Account,’ together with a 
number of otlier drawings relating to the 
bridg-e. This volume Avas presented to the 
institution by Mr. I’age, the arc!iit,«*ct of tlie | 
present bridge. The drawing-s are .signed | 
‘T.Gayfere/aclerk or draughtsman employed | 
by tbe contractors, wlio siibse(|ueutly became j 
‘ college mason ’ at We.st minst er A bliey. 1 >a- 
belye states in the ‘ Dcscriptii^m ’ that as liis 
health was failing lie hud arranged that all 
his papers were to pass into the hands of a 
competent pei’son who tvould carry on the 
work in ca.se of his death before it.s comple- 
tion. 

Labelye also published ‘The Besnlt of a 
View of the Great Levidofthe Fens’ (1745), 
an abstract of hi.s ‘ lleport relating to the 
Improvenient of t he lli\er Wear and Burt, of 
Sunderland ’ (1718), ami a ]»lau of a new 
harbour at Sandwi«*h, I'ligraved by Harris, but 
none of the .suggested works were exeeuted. 
He suppl ied De.sagu I iers with a descri pt io ii and 
drawings of New.shurn’s lii’e-engine, ])rinted 
in the‘ Coursti of F.vperimental Bhilosophy,’ 
ii. 505. In 1 746 he became a uat uralised Bri- 
tish subject by act of parliament ( 19 Geo. II, 
cap.'Stjj, in wliieli ho is de.scribed as ‘ Charles 
lAbelye, son of Francis I^abelye, by Eliza- 
beth iiis wife/ and his birthplace, Vtivoy, is 
Wrongly placed ‘in the canton of Bern in 
Switzerland.’ 

Upon the completion of the bridge in 1751 
Uabelye suddenly vanislied. It is lessertcd 
by certain French writers that he retired 
to Paris, disgusted w’ith the treatment Avhieh 
he had received in England. jNot a trace 
of this dissatisfaction is to be found in his 
published works, and the greatest harmony 
seems to have prevailed between the com- 
missioners and their engineer. On 26 Feb. 
1751 the commissioners presented him with 
an honoirarium of 2, OCX)/. ‘ for his great fide-* 


lity and e.K.t.ra ordinary labour and iillcnd- 
ancos, skill and dii^ence.’ According lo la- 
Sage {Jiecueil d(tdta^9 minvjire>t oxtrdil <//■ 
la liibUotlihq'ue VhmtsaM'i, 2mi 

partie, p. 275, Pai'iSi IftiO), J.iabelye imnlt 
i the acquaintance im PiaTis of Perroiict (tln- 
! head of the departmeiti of Fonts el ( ’Inins- 
i to Avhom lie bequeathed his jinpors and 

! a model of Westminster Bridge. Tim collcc- 
! l ion at the .Ecole desPohtS et Chanssres con- 
. 1 ain.s a nualol of the bridge amisome lira wings, 
but nothing which can with certainty be at- 
I tribuled to Labelye. He Appears, however, 
to have been in communication with the 
French engineers of that time, since Belidor 
(Arrhitecture I£i/draiiliqtie, ii. 198, l^iris, 
1753) gives a description and drawing- i,i‘ 
tlie mode of laying the foundations of tin- 
bridge, whicli are not to bo found elsewhei c. 
Le Sage also Jia.s a drawing bf the maclnim 
inv'onted hy J..abolye for catting »>if piles 
iimh-r water, the particulars of which can 
hardly lin ve been obtained from any one but. 
the inventor. 

The date of his death is, uncertain, though 
all th(! accounts agree that it. took place in 
j Baris, ’fho ‘ Gentleman’s Majgazine ’ .states 
I that, it occurred 18 March 1762. Accord- 
i iiig to Ijo Sage (ojt?. cit.} .he died about 1 770, 
j and thi.s is to some extent borne out by a 
i letter in the ‘ Journal Hblybtique,’ ,Sej)tt‘ni- 
j her 1770, p. 51, from .Ritter, Xn architect of 
I Berne, who writes as a ftiehd of lailadye to 
j correct an error in Grosleji'^s book ‘ Loiidnjs.’ 

I Bitter wri tes tln-ougliout aai^ Labelye was no 
j longer living. But the real date of his death 
j i.s probably .17 Dec. . 1781, which is that 
j given in ‘1.6 ConservatoptfSttissej’ 1H17, viii. 

! 298, atuFnlso by Albert do' lifontet in his 
: ‘ Dictionnaire BiograptnquB.,46S Genevois et 
: des Maudois,’ l.rfiusanney^S^^^.i 

[I'lie t-hief authorities are OtWd abo\’(\ A 
very full clc’SCription ^ of Wbirtimustcr Bridge 
was pr(!.scnt.ed to the Iw^tUtibh of Civil En- 
gineers in 1838 by Mr/^'fi^^iCUl^iVhishaw, who 
Avas rewarded with the p^pdal. A. short 

abstract only nppear^iWvhh'l^oceedings, 1838, 
i. 44, but the manu$cri^;|s.<i||3^'piMMerved. This 
paper is particularlj[. va|ttab<l^'i^-the author liad 
access to all the miho^'^olh^^ad documents 
of the bridge are not noAv 

lo be found, and have been destroyed. 

The British jdUrnal and 

letter-book of . Samuel Tnf- 
nell, the cont3raetoriiiit^:^i™||^^i^a.(Adcl. MS. No. 
27587), which cdn’taafe'i^ BB ^d''riouS particulars. 
The name of referred to 

frequently B. B. P. 

1887), Iniigi Ln- 

blaclid. [q. y;3i on 29 Aug. 
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IS IT), urul by his father. A-bout 

I s;>7 h'- appeared «t. tk© King’s Tlieatre, 
Ijondoii, in Italiaji .opeirsi, and afi;erwards 
fri ijiiiMilly sang at M^^Iiester with Mario, 

( irisi, and Favahti. ’In 1844 he took a inu-t 
iji ‘(V)si fan tutteVaVHer Majesty’s Theatre, 
and in 1<S40 in * 11 Matriftiomb Segreto.’ He 
played the ])arti of Cb>mt Rodolphe to , Tunny 
Idiid’s Amina on her first visit to Manchester, 
28 Aiig. 1847, arid he also appeared with her 
in oilier charactots uftder thenianagemeni of 
Miehacl Bolfe ill 1849. About 18(15 lie witli- 
drew from the stage, and devoted himself 
to teacliing. iI.G died at 61 Albany Street, 
llegent’s Park, London, 30 .Tan. J8s7. Jlis 
son, Luigi Lablaclie, is a well-known aelor. 

1 f is wife, PANJir Wyndti L.VB r.Arii i: ( d. 
1877), vocalist, whose maiden name was W i 1- 
(on, was born in Scotland, studied at lln* 
Ihiyal Academy of Music, Lomlon, i 83<5 -7, 
and then mode her at theLy<*eiunTliea- 
tre, afterwards appearing at Tier hlajeslv’s 
Tiiealre, Shd was a serviceable vocalist and | 
a teacher of much skill. After her marriage 
she retired from the stage, and died in Pari.s 
23 Se])t. 187-7. '• 

[Tiraos, 4,Feb. 1887, p. 11 ; Theatre, March 
18S7, p. 173: Brown’s BiOg. Diet, of Musiciaus, 

1 88(5, p. 309.] , ^ (i. O. B, 

LABLACHE, LUTXU (1704- 1858), vo- 
ealisi , son 6f Nicholas Lablacho, merchant, 
of Marseilles', by, an Irish lady, Avas horn at 
Naples 0 DeCvlyBA He was (xlucat.od from 
180(5 at thef' C^ttservatorio della Pieta de’ 
Tnrchixii, wIjMSftfe Hcntili taught him the ele- 
ments of iriuldc, dnd Valesi instructed him 
in .singing, )yjbii]td:at' the same time he .st udied 
the violin aridi yiriibncello. His A'oice Avns .a 
beautiful just before it broke 

he sang the in: tl^'rcquiem of Mozart on 
the death of Before long he 

became poss^ii^^df Mr^'U^g&ificentbass, which 
gradually inc^i^iifd;''in volume until at the 
age of twen^^j^-'ift^j^iried a compass of two 
oct aves frot^Wp^frl^iow to H flat above the 
bass stave, vlto-vjolS, when, only eighteen, 
he was engag^d’.;ttt;;ibhe San Carlo 'J'hcatre, 
Naples, dnu':Ti^ppi!iftr^ in *'’La Molinara ’ of 
F'icravanti. TWoywth^^ftterhe marriedTeresa 
Pinotti, the 'nf an actor. In 7 817, at 

La Scala in the part of Dandini 

dio’ was for him by 

Mercadante;'^l^:)g|i»P^]^iyk$made, and his 
reputation From 

IMilnn he tetamed to Milan 

in. 1822, thetttiijBMfii^d'at Yenicq, and in 
1824 at 

an absence of great 

sensation as 


•7 

• 30 Alaroh 1830, under Kbei’s’s munngement, 
1 he was first heard in Loudon a.s (loroniino 
in ‘ II Matrimonio SegTeto,’ and thenceforth 
appeared ( hi.n‘e annnallv, also singing in many 
yirovincial festivals. 11 is success in Plngland 
wnsn.s.surcd from thefii'st. , lJi<i voice was at 
all time.s extraordinarily powerful biif' b'- 
could produce comic, humorous, tender, or 
.sovroAvt'ul I'lfects with equal ('a.se and mastery. 

‘ As an actor lie excelled equally in comic and 
tragic parts. His chief roles were Leporello 
(In's greiite.s| ji.art), (ieronimo the PodestA in 
‘ Ladazza Ladi-a,’ Dundini in ‘LaProva d’un’ 
Ojiera Serin,’ Henry VIII in •'Anna Bolena,’ 
till' Doge in ‘ Marino Faliero,’ and Oroveso 
in ‘ Norma.’ Towards the close of his career 
he played (wo iieAv eliarae.ters of quite difle- 
rent types with great success, Shake-sjaiaro’s 
Cali ban and (Jritzenko, the Kalmuck, in 
Scribe’s ‘ L’J'huile du Not’d.’ At the funeral 
of I leethoven in 1827 ho wasone of the thirty- 
two torch bearers avIio .surrounded the cofiin. 
He taught, singing to (Jueeri Victoria. Ho 
died at Najtles 23 .Tan. 18.58, and was buried 
at Muisou-Laiitte, Paris. 

1 [(irove's Diet, uf ftTusic, 1880, ii. 79-81 ; Dra- 
' mal ic uiid Musical Tlcv. 18-14, iii. 267-8, 377-9; 
Yuu have ITcaril of Them, by Q., 18u4, .pp. 8-2— 
90; Lumhiy's Tleiuinisccnces of the Opera, 1864, 
pp. l.I.'i-S. 809; L. Engel's From Mozuxt to 
Mario, 1886, i.,2:}, ii. 81. 373; 11 lust rated Lon- 
i don News, 1842 i. 124 (with porti'ait), 184341. 
275 (with portrait); Morley's .Journal of a Tjon- 
don Playg'H-r, 186(5, pp, 91 ct seq.] G. C. B. 

i LABOUCHERE, lIENRY,B.VR 02 rTAUisr- 
Ton ( 1 7U8- 18(50), oilier son of Peter Csesar 
Labouchere of Hylands, Essex, and Over 
Stovvey, SouK'fset, by his wife, Dorothy 
Elizabeth, third ihuighler of Sir Francis Ba- 
! ring. hart..Avas born on 15 Aug. 1798. Tho 
i family of Labouchere left France at the time 
I of the edict of Nantes, and e.s(ablished them- 
selves in Holland. Peter Ca‘.sar liabouchere, 
a partner in the great mercantile firm of 
Ilojie, AA’ns the lirst of his family who settled 
in England. His sou Henry was educated 
at Wincheat.i'r, and on 24 Oct. 1816 matricu-^ 
lated at tdirist Ohni’ch, Oxford, where he took 
a first class in classics Easter term' 18S0, 
and graduated 13. A. 1821, and M.Ar. 18S8. 
HeAvus admitted a member of LinColn^ I*^ 
on 30 April 1817, but was never .to 

the bar. In 1824 he traveUed 
Derby, Ossington, and A^harnclilS^i^flb^^^righ 
Canada and the United Statejiv ■ ' 
election in j^ril 1826 
turned to the House of 
Borough in the wlug 
general election: in the 
re-elected. His '.first'- 

:}idi^'..was. ,tho 
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t;ivil ffovt^rnment of the Canadas in May 1828 18o2, and took no part in Lord Aberdeen’.'. 
< /V/r/, 7)eArtf«x, new ser. xix. 316-18), wh«n administration. . Tnpngh not an original 
he drew attention to the abxises of the system member of Lord.l^iuiAej^i^n’s first ministry, 
t)l‘ government, and declared that if 'wo could Labouchere was i|^ereta of state 

not keep the Canadas with, the good Avill of for the colonies i^bW^SfiS), in the place 
the inhabitants, we could not keep them at. of Sir William MoUtgWOftth, after the refusal 
all.’ At the general election in Atigust 1830 j of the post by Lord Defby'aind Sidney ller- 
he was returned at the head of the poll for bert((lREVTH^B,illf«;/>^‘rir,i887,3rdser.i.292, 
the borough of Tautiton, and continued to 295), and continued tohold.this oflice until 
represent that constituency until his retire- J.ord Palmerston’s re^i^atibn'. in February 
ment from the House of Commons. In .fnne { 1858, Upon Lord .Psutnorstdi^ return to 
1832 he was appointed a lord of the admi- power Labouchere was 'created Baron Taun- 
ralty in Lord Urey’s administration, a i)0.st ton of Taunton in the county of Somerset, 
which he resigned on Sir Robert P<ad’.s ac- by letters patent dated 18 Aug. 1859. He 
cession to office. Upon the format ion of ; took his seat in the House- of Loids for ( lie 
Lord Melbourne’s second niitu.stry in 183.5, j first time on 24 ,Tan. (JouriUils uf Ilouso 

Labouchere became master of the mint, and j of Lor /I m, xcii. 5): but though he took part 
on ofteriug liimself for re-election was op- [ in the debates from time to time, he held no 
posed by Benjamin Disraeli, whom he de- | fiirtlier minist«?rial offices. Ho spoke for tlie 
feateil by 452* to 282 vote.-i. On (> Maybe . la.st time in the House of Loj^s on 9 July 
was admitted to the privy council, and was j 18t)9 {Pari, jyelmtrit, 3rd ser. cxcvii, 1493). 
further appointed vice-president of the lioard i He ilied at No, 27 Belgmve Square, London, 
of trade. Labouchere filled the post of under- j on 13 July 1869, aged 70, and w^s mxried at 
secretary of war and the colonie.s from Fe- Over Stowey Chdreh on the SOtu folio win; 
bmary to August 1839, -udien resigning the Tauntonwasahighlyrespected piihlic man, 

vice-presid«.*ntship, in which he was sue- and a hard-working admihisirb^^* J-<ord 
ceoded by R. Lalor Shiel, but retaining the j Campbell describes him /as'a .very pretty 
mastership of the mint, he Avas appointed j speaker,’ and ‘ such a perfect gentleman that 
president of the board of trade (29 Aug.) in j in the House of Commons hO is heard with 
succession to Poulett Thomson, ami was ad- j peculiar favour’ (2J/e, 1881:;;. ih -210). He 
mittod to the cabinet. On the resignation I .served as one of the commiseipiiers for the 
of Lord Melbourne in September 1811, La- I E.vhibition of 1851, and presid^l over the 
bottchere retired from office with the re.st of 1 commi.s.siou appointed ou 22 June 1853 ‘to 
his colleagues, and xipon the formation of i inquire into the exi8tingstl|ijjcfbf the corpora- 
J.(Oi*d John Ritssell’s first adinini.strution in j tiou of the city of Londbli’ Paper'!. 
.]ulyl846 became chief .secreturv lothelord- i 1854, vol. xxv'i.), as well 08; .oyeit the .‘schools 
lieutenant of Ireland (.fohn William Pon- ' inquiry commis.sion appoint^; on 28 Dec. 
sonby, Karl of Bessborough, c|. v. ) The 1 1864. (For First Repojt’ s^ Papers, 

authorisation of reproductive cun plnyment , 1807-8, vol. xxviii. pt. - ' 

by the famous ‘Labouchere. letter' of 5 Oct. ' ' He married, first, 6n.;|.0 1840, hi.s 
1846 (0’llot.RKE, Historif of the (Jreat Irish ; cousin, Frances, the yowfl^stdAdghter oKSir 
Famine of 1847, &c., 1875, pp. 549-51) j Thomas Baring, bart.,,j^:wbiQii^he liad three 
failed as a remedy for the wkUvspread di.s- ! daughters, viz., 1 . Mary 

lros.s (Snt CHAni,.BsTKEVEi,v.vN, Irish Crisis, ! on 19 Sept, 1872, Edww^ i^ttBSes Stanley of 
1880, p. 49), Some tAvo months after Loi’d . Cro.s.s Hall, Lancashire/ France,*., 
BesslK>rough’s death .Labouchere wa.s sue- avIio married, on 2 May l8€y^.'Cl^P^iu Arthur 
ceeded as chief secretary by Sir W. M. So- | KdAvard Augustus . grenadier 

merville, and avos reappointed pre.sklent of guards; and 3. EmilY.i^i^ii^./who married, 
the board of trade (22 July 1847) in the on 18 Oct. 1881, the liWkj^ttiy^Cornwallis 
place of Lord Clarendon, the new lord-lioii- lilliot, now fifth . Earl. 42^tk5H^,ifiaana. IJjs 
tenant. While holding this office Labouchere first wife died oh on 13. July 

.-successfully carried through the House of 18.52 he married,;»ewhf^iftJ^'^y MaryMa- 
t -'ommons the bill, by which the navigation tilda ( jeorgtanaHb.yii;4]^j;j8rogM^ngost daugli- 
laAv.s were repealed (12 & 13 Viet. c. 29), in ter of George, sLxliy byAvhoui 

'‘pite of the strong opposition of the shipping he had no chil4r<ra.^;^^Mp|(|||^d^f male i.s,su<.‘ 
i ntercAst, atid was also instrumental in passing the barony y»f thief, upon 

the Mer6antilo .Marine Acts (13 & 14 Viet, his death. . Thf <;u- 
93, and-I4 & lo Viet. c. 96) and the Sea- graving of ' Jja;!^pP8^i^ra|®Mn'''youTig, with 
man’s Fund Act (l4 & 15 Viet. c. 102). He his brother' Mr. Henry 

n-tirtnl with the Test of his colleagues oh Labouchej»,ijijj'*i!^|P^M|^l^ampton), by 
L >rd John Radii’s overthrow in .Febriiarv ^Va8maft»Sor^S^Mibi^i*iB68fence. Another 
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ngravin^- ^ from u picture in liis own posses- I tants’ [see Knott, EuwaudJ. i*. ‘ Heavlo- 
sitm,’ (ukon lat er in life, was published by maclua. M. Chillingvvorth against himselfe,’ 
Thomas (kdlius. Two of his i^eechos which 4to, pp. 46. Printed os an appendix to the 
he delivered in the House of Commons were preceding work. Wood and Oliver erro- 
published separately, tiz. hifl speech on the neously ascribe to him another attack on 
sugar duties on lO May 1841, and his speech Chillingworth, ‘The Totall Svmme,’ 16.19, 
on moving the resolution for the abolition 4to, which was the work of the jesuit Father 


of t he navigation laws on 15 May 1848. 

ISpeneer Walpole’s Hist, of England, vols. iii. 
and iv, ; Sir D. Marchant’s Memoir of John, 
third Earl of Spetieer, 1876, pp. 52, 229,2:12, 
31.3; Tiord Beaconsfield's Correspnn'lcnce with 
his .Sister, 1886, pp. 31-6; Times, 14 nitd 
22 .Tnly 1869; Illustrated London News, 24 .Inly 
1869;' OotVs Peemge, &c,, 1869, pp. .589-90; 
Jlurko’s Extinct Peerage, 1883, p, .309; Eostiir'-s 


the Jesuit ! 

.Tohn Floyd [q. v.] 

[Bireh’s Life of Chillingworth; Dmld’e Church 
Hi-st. iii. 320 ; Foley’s Records, iv. 698, vi. 261, 
vii. 8*56; OHv'cr's .lesuit Collections, p. 128; 
Southwell’s Bibl. Scrij)toriim .Sue. Jesu, p. 316.' 

T. C. ' 


LACHTAIN (d. 6:^2), Irish saint, whose 
nani(‘. also appears iu Irish literature a.s 

Alumni Oxon. 1888, pt. iii. p.'808 ; llononrs KHichtin ( o/ Donet/al,^. 80), 

Rc.gLtir of the Univ. of Oxford, 1883, p. 200; Lachinain (^Annala Rioglmchta hireavn, 
Linc.ln’s Inn ‘ Registers ; London O.izi tt. s ; i '• -^4), l.achtoc, and Molachtoc {Felire 
Haydn's Bopkof Dignities, 1851 : Official R. lurii ! (Engvm, ed. Stok«.-.s, pp. 57, 64), belonged to 
of Lists of Members of Parliamtmt, pt. ii. j>|i. 285, ! the tribe called Mu.scraighe, w^ho claimed 
.301, 320, 832, 344, 356,369,386, 4(M, 420,430, | dc.s(^ent from Conairc MacModhlamha, a king 
•1.02; Notes and Queries, 4th ser, v. 1 70, 21 1 , j of Ireland iu the .second century, llisfather’s 
4.")7. 7th ser, x. 168, 21,6, 393; Brit. Mas. (Ut. | i name w'as Torben, and he was born in Mnn- 

(f. F. K. B. I ,ster. il«; l)ecamoii disciple of Comgall [q. v.] 
of Hcninnchiiir iind founded tvvo churches. 


LACEY, WILLIAM (158 J-107.'i), Jesuit, 


one iu O.ssory at Aebadh-ur, now Freshford, 
county Kilkenny, the other at Bealaeh 
Feabhradh, of which the site is now uncer- 
tain. .\ later church, with* an Irish inscrip- 
tion of the elevt.mth century over the door, 
repre.sents hi.s earlier edifice at Fre.sltford, 
and near it i.s a holy wusll, called after him 
Tobar l.achtuin. ite died in 622. In the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dub- 
lin, is a silver reliquary, made iti the twelfth 
century, to contain an arm of this saint. His 
feast is celebrated 19 March. 

[Colgnn’s Acta Sanctorum Hibernia} ; Martyro- 


whoso real name was WoLl-'E, bwii at. Scar- 
borough In 158-Ii was son of a taniusr and 
leather dealer,. He was sent to Oxford by 
an um.’le, became a student in Magdalen Col- 
in 1600, and 'graduated D.A. on 2 .July 
1606 (Oxford Unto,. Reg., Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
vol. ii. pt. iii. p, 264). Having become a con- 
vert to the Homan catholic religion, he was 
Avell rec(}ived by the Jesuits at St! Omer ; wa.s 
admitted an alumnus of the English College ! 
at ihunc in ,1608; and, after receiving minor : 
order.s, left for Lorraine, 2 Sept. 161 1 , in order i 
to enter the. Society of Jesus in the novitiate ! 
at Nancy. Afl?er his terti^mship at Ghent, and i Donegal, Irish Arclueologiml and Celtic 

a course of tOftO^ing-at St. Omer, he was sent ! 1864 ; O’Donovan's note in Annala R, E., 

to Englanar#d inT625 was a missiouer in ; i- 244-5 ; LeabharBreac,tacs.fol. 83; Dunm^^^ 
the T^ancashire district. In 1633 he was in i 

the Oxfordshire, district, or St. Mary’s ‘ re.si- i ai Ltchtam, 8w.] x . , 

den<;e,’ and tiyo years later in St. ‘George’s I LACKINGTON, GEORGE (1768-1 844), 
* r(}.sidence,’ W^Cn com^iriecd Worcestershire bookseller, born in 1768, was a ‘ third cousin ’ 
and Warwickishlre, Hef;^as professed of the of James Lackington [q. v.*], and, entered 
four VOW.S Noy,' • ■ tto 1649 he. was the latter’s bookselling busiucss iii Chiswell 

again at St," JVtarV^ 'Where lie remained, as • Street, London, at the age of tliu'teen (J. 
mis.siouer at Clxford; until his death. He L\CK 1 Noton, Confessions, 1804, p. viii). His 
lied at Oxfdr^ 1673. He was father was a pi*o.sperous coal mercli^Jlt, oiid 

' uried in the ^urch/-' of Soraorton, provided his son with the necessary capital 

xfordshire. . V esteemed to nurchuse a .share iu Laokingtoii, A^lisn, & 


by 


spe 


(H (hen<e iU< €!96). 


1 opinion 


?o.’s great shop, known as the ‘ Tetaple of 
tlie Muses,’ in Finsbury S^are. He.Wca^ne 

Thcfimjb. volutoe of 



1639. Probablj|:;.^rint^}.4t-'St; A ^ .. . 

r(‘pl V to Chilling^oit#t^)^:;4.i|^igidit^,q^ volumes, wasissu^ iii BeiUi^^iiheapl v 

von. XXX r. ' -bb" ■ 
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ill liirgi* ijiiatil itifs for cash only cont;iniie(l 
to bti tlu; main leatiire of the business, to 
w h ich were afterwards added many pnblishlnfif 
sjieeulations. Besides Lackiiiffton the oth».‘r 
members of the firm were Allen, who pos- 
si's^ed a great knowledge of books acquired 
from early training with James liaekington. 
and Hughes. The latter w'a.s also lessee of 
Sadler’.s Wells. Subsequent partners were 
A. Kirkmnn, Mavor, a son of hr. iMavor of 
Woodstock, and .lone-s. In I8:i2 the busi- 
ness WHS conducted under the .si vie of Lack- 
ington, Hughe.s, Harding, iVlavor, iKr Hejmrd. 
Dn the retirement of Lackingfon, Jo.senh 
TIarding became the cliief part ner, and tlie 
huaines.s Avas removed to Ball Mall blast by 
Harding and Lepard. IMany Avell-knowu 
bfioksellers received their training in lhi.s 
famous hon.se. ‘The last of the Lackingto- 
nians,’ Kanes Jame.sJ'^ord, died 11 Dec. 
at th<3 age of ninety-four ( 7)eoA‘.'>c//er, l(> Dec. 
1880). ’ . * . 

The Kgyptian Hall in Piccadilly was 
bought by Jjackingf on, and let for in i.seel la- 
neons exhibitiouis (Wjik.vtlky and Ot'XNING- 
ilAJM, London Pa/tt and PrcKont, ii. 7 ). He was 
nsiially knoAvn as the ‘ nejihew ’ of tlie elder 
I jack inert on, and Nichoks speaks of liini as 
‘well educated and gentleniauly’( Ut. Anoed. 
iii.64t)). In liis later years he was an ollicial 
a.s.siguee of bankriqits in Ijondon. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Captain Bullock, K.X., 
and left two daughters. He died at St. 
Jolin’s Wood 31 .March 1844, aged 7(5. 

INichols’s 1 11 list rat ions, viii. ">10; Timpcrle 3 ’’s 
Encyclopiciliu, 1812, p. 8(12; Sir E, Jlrj'dgts's 
Autobiography, IH.'tt, 2 vols. ; also Reasons for 
Aiuenilnient of Act .It (leo. 111. c. 1.5G; (lent. 
Mag. 1817 pi- ii. pp. lo3-5, 1818 pt. i. p. .‘b'iO, 
May J 844 p. 649.] H. R. T. 

LACKINGTON, .JAMES ( 1 740 181 d ), 
bookseller, born 31 Aug. 1710 at Wellington, 
Somerset, was the eldest son of ( Jeorge Cack- 
ington, tt joui'neyman shoemaker. 1 1 is gi'and- 
father Avas a gentleman farmer at Ijangfonl, 
iiearAVellington. Young Jjackiugton’s father 
Avas a drunkard, but his mother was a woman 
of remarkable energy. 4’he son showed his 
business capacity Avlien ten years old a.s an 
itinerant meat pieman {Menviirs, 1702, pj). 
b7“-66). In 17o0 he AAms bound apprentice 
to George Bowden, a shoemaker at Taunton, 
and two years later became a profes.sed 
methodist. He A\mrked as a journeyman at 
Bristol and other places. While living at 
Bristol he bought books and read much. 
Although lie could not Avrite he composed 
ballads, Avbich w'ere sung about the streets. 

In 1770 he married his first wife, Nancy 
Smith. He Went to London in August 177^ 
Avith the traditional half-crown, but with- 


Lackington 

out his AAufe. The following year lie opened 
a bookstall and .shoemaker’s shop in Feather- 
stone Btreet, St. Ijiike's, commencing with n 
.sackful of old theological books, which h 
bouglit for a guinea, and a foAv s^ifrap.s of 
leather. He was able to borrow live pounds 
from a fund started by ‘ Mr. Wesley’.'^ peiqile ’ 
! to as.si.st deserA'ing momliers of their boilv. 

I Tlie exercise of great industry and frugality, 
in Avliich virtue his wife excelled, imabled 
j him in six months to increase his stock in 
value from live to tAA’onty-live pounds. He 
j gave up lii.s shoemaking and remoA'-i'd to 
■ 40 Ghiswell Street, Avherc his wife died a few 
j months after. (.)u 30 Jan. 1770 he married 
1 )orcas Turton, who avjis a lover of books, aqd 
Avho bi^eame very helpful in the luisiiios.-<. 
The reading of Amory’s ‘.lolm Buucle’ upset 
Lackingt oil’s methodism, and gave him a 
sceptical turn. The business prospered, and 
.John Denis, an oilman and collector of books 
on alchemy and my.stical divinity, hrouglit 
in some capital. In 1779 the firm of Lack- 
ington Sc Oo. produced their first cat alogue 
of twelve Ihousaud volumes, all described by 
Lackirigton. The partnership with Denis 
only lasted iAvo years, hut Lackington Avas 
afterwards joined by Allen, who had AA'orked 
his Avay npwavd.s from boyhood in the biisi- 
I lu'ss, and the firm became famous as LacK- 
' ington, Allen, & Co. 

In 1780 Lackington determined to .sell for 
cash only at the lowest possible price, and 
f( m r years 1 ater jn iblished catalogues of t . we 1 e 
and ihirly thousand volumes I’espeirtively. 

1 ie broke through the trade custom of (lo.si n ly- 
ing all but a fcAV copies of remaindens, and 
sold the Avhole stock at little profit. From 
, buying books in small (j[uantities he rose to 
; purchasing entire lihraries> and was able to 
set, lip a carriage and a country hou.se at Mer- 
fon. His shop occimied a large block at one 
of the corners of Finsbury Square, with a 
frontage of 140 feet. It was knoAvn a.s ‘ The 
Temple of the Muses,’ and was one of the 
.sigJits of London. OWrles Knight remem- 
bered a visit there in 1801., ■ A dome, in 
Avliich stood a flag, was a cpufjpicuous object 
at ( he top of the building. In the middle of 
t he shop Avas an immense oirOular con n ter. A 
broad staircase led to the ‘loanging room.s,’ 
and the first 6f a series ‘.of circular gallerie.s 
around which books Were displayed, growing 
cheaper and shablBler ^n as one 

ascended {Shadpt^ of . .OW liooltHellerxy 

1865, pp, 282-3). Soipe y<^i^ later the shop 
Avas destroyed by a flir®. is an engrav- 
ing of 1789 (F. 1878, p. 

492), and many 

In 1787, Lackington 

travelled thrQi%h lpig^^ to Edinburgh. 
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III 17U1, AvJuMi lui calculated he was sollinff 
{iboiit one Imiidred thousand volumes each 
year at a jirofit of 4,00()/. {Mumoh's, p. .309), 
lie ])Mljlisliod the first edition of his well- 
Ifiiowii ‘ Memoirs/ which give an interesting 
]iiettire of bookselling life. The ‘ original 
humourous stories and di'oll anecdotes ’ wit h 
which the book is disfigured are said to have 
hi;cn furnished by the pen of a friend (I*. 
Pin iia k, Ode to the Hero of Fhisburjf Sr/uare, 
p. In 1791 appeared ‘The second volume 
ol‘ I.ackiiigton’s Catalogue, from September 
J79;,j to March 1 794^ consisting of above one 
Imndreil thousand volu mes.' 1 1 is seco u< I w i le, 
Dorcas, died 27 Feb. J7y”>, aged 47) ( dent, j 
Miu/. 1795, pt. i. X). 173), and on 11 .Tune, j 
Avith Ids usual promptness, ho xnarrieil a i 
relative of hers. {V^». p. 52(3). lie is said to j 
have advertised for a wife with 2t),()(K)/. (P. | 
I’lXDAit, Ode, p. 30). Luekiiigton made over | 
th(' whole of his part, in the bu.siue.ss to his 
cousin, (leorge Lackington [ip a’.], in 179S, 
retaining ‘ no share or interest in it'(t'on- 
/i'.v.'f/on.'.’, Pref. p. vii). He thereiijion took iqi 
h i s rt ‘sidenco at Thornb 11 ry i u 0 1 o uces tersh i re. 
In 1804 Avere published his ‘Confessions’ to 
make amends for having ‘ publicly ridiculed 
a vi.'iy large and resjxectable body ^if Cliri.s- 
tian.s.’ Tlie book is much less interesting 
than bis previous volume ; sornexirurient and 
entirely irrelevant remarks about girls’board- 
lng-.scliools are appended. He subsequently 
jmrcliasod two small estate.^ in Alvo.ston, 
and in 1805 erected a small chapel for the 
Wesleyan methodists. He became a local 
preachex’. Hi the foil OAving year he removed 
to Taunton, and built and endowed another 
chapel. A dispute, arose between him and 
the conference in 1810. Two yeans aft erAvards 
ho Avent to Budleigh Solterton in Devonshire, 
Avherehe also erected and endoAvod a chajad. 
He died at Budleigh on 22 Nov. 1815, in his 
seventieth year {Memoirs, 1827, pj». 345-7 ; 
(ient. Mag. 1816, j)t. ii. p. G40); 

Lackington was a vain but warm-hearted, 
.shrewd man of business, whoso first object 
in life was to make, money. As soon as he 
had acquired A fortune he .seems to have lost 
a ny love of boQks which he may have had. A 
port rait by Scott, after Keenan,' is prefixed 
to the ‘Memoirs’ (1792). There is a dif- 
ferent portrait by Goldar and memoir in the 
‘New Wondeirftil Mi^azine’ (iii. 119-32). 
In Peter Pmdar’s * Ode’ (1795) a caricature 
represents the ^idoksellel* stepping into his 
carriage, wliichb^rs tliO motto, ‘ Small profits 
do great things.* 

His works are : 1. * Metnoirs of the first 
Forty-five Years of the Life of James Lack- 
ington, the present B6ol0elier in Chiswell 
Street, Moorfields/ DpO^Joiij, Written by him- 


self in a Series of J^etteiAs to ii J''riend,’ Ijon- 
don [1791], 8vo. ‘A new edition, corrected 
and much enlarged,’ f.oudon, 1792, 8 vo, por- 
trait; further enlarged, eight editions to 17iH. 
‘Thirteenth edition, Avith index/ J.ondou 
[1810 ?], .sm. 8vo. A (leiunan version, ‘ Anek- 
doten,’ from tin* fifth edition, was printed nt 
Hamburg iiv J795, .sm. 8vo. 2. ‘TJie Con- 
fession.s of ,1. Lackington, late Bookseller at 
the T einple of the .Muses, to Avlnch are added 
i two Letter.s on the bud Con.seqimnce.s of 
: having Daugbtc'rs educated at Boarding 
j [Schools/ London, 1804, siii.Ba'o; Nos. 1 and 
2 (the last in ub.slract) form vol, xviii. of 
the ‘ Autobiography ’ serio.s, 1827, sm. 8vo. 

‘ Lackington’s ( Viiifession.s rendered into Nai‘- 
I'at ivc bv Allan Miicleod [jiseudonym]/ [...on- 
don, 1801, .sm. 8vo, is an attack upon .Lack- 
ington in the foiun of a running commentary 
on'iii.s ‘ Confession.s.’ 

j.T. Liiekington’s Mtmioirs, 1702, and Confes- 
sion.s, 1801; C. Knight’s 8ha<l<.)u'8 of tho Old 
Ifookseller.s, 18(5.7 ; two Hrtirle.s hy A. L. Huin- 
plixvys in Hookworm, JNht}’’ and .Tune 1888 ; 
llurnphrey.s’.s History of Wellington, 1839, Svo; 
C. -TT. Tiiijperley’.s Miicyclopa'dia, 1842, p. 862 ; 
Noav Wonderfiii JMag. iii. 1 19-32 ; Nichols’.s Lit, 
Anoed, iii. 616, Jlhi.st.rations, viii. 716; Gfent. 
Mag. 1 81 6 pt. ii, p. 6 10, 1 812 pt. i. p. 678 ; Note.s 
and (4neiies, 2nd .sc^r, iii. 50; Hiog. Diet, of 
Living Aiitliors, 1816, p. 193.J H. R. T. 

LA CLOCHE, JAMES (jt. 1(568), na- 
tural sou of Charles 11, wa.s born in Jensey 
in 1617, Avlieii his father was just seven- 
teen. According to Charles, the boy’s mother 
Avas ‘a young lady of one of the noblest fami- 
lies in his dominion.s.’ Her name is unknown. 
He Avas brought upas a protestant in France 
and Holland. In 1(»6.> he aa'US I'emoved se- 
cretly to Jjondon; but bis equivocal posi- 
tion cnu.sed him much disiiuietudc there, and 
he returned of his own accord to the con- 
tinent in 1667. He cniTiedAvith him a formal 
acknowledgment of his parmitage, signed and 
sealed by tho king on 27 Sept. 1665, and a 
deed of settlement, tlafed 7 Fob. 1667,assign- 
in g t o b i m a ])ensi on of 5(X>7. In the first docu- 
ment Charles Avrites of him as ‘ our natural wn 
Jame.s Stuart,’ and states that he has borne 
various feigned names, and was now to take 
that of ‘I)e J.a Cloche du Bourg de Jersey.’ 
A foAV montlis afterwards he wa« received 
into the Uoman catholic chui'ch at Hamburg, 
under the auspices, it would’ seem, of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and in the latter part 
of the same year he entered the novitiate of 
the Jesuit Society nt Rome under the name of 
James La Cloche, apparently with the know- 
ledge and approval of Charles. In August 
1668 the king, in search of some secrot mean.s 
of entering into cqmmunicatioa with Rome, 
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wrot/! to tJi(‘ g^enoral of the Jesuits, F. Oliva, 
n fju<\sting that Ca Cloclie should be sent to 
liiin in J^ondou, At the same time he sent 
a h*tt«.»r to ha Cloche to the same effect 
((iifSBPPB Bobko, della Connersione. 
alia Ckiem CnttoUca di Carlo II y 1863). La 
Cloche set out in October, travellinpf under 
tlie name of Henri do Hohiin, Arrived in 
London, he obtained, in pursuit of the king’s 
iu.structions, audience of the queen and the 
quoen-mother, and wa.s by tlnun .score! ly 
brought to his father. No details of La 
Cloche's mission are uoces.sible. The last of 
the king’s letters to Oliva is dated Is Nov., 
and suggests that some important determina- 
tion had been arrived at. J^a Cloche finally 
1‘eturncd to Borne a.s his father’.s *. ■secret am- 
ba.ssador to the father-general,' charged wit h 
commissions only to be e.\j)hiim*d orally, and 
with a stipulation that so so<m as he had 
fullillod tliein he was to return tn Liiglaml. 1 
Furtlier notice of La (.'loche is wanting, i 
ih’obably owing to the repeated change of j 
name, his later career cannot be traced in , 
the registers of the society, but lu' doubt- j 
less continued a member until hi.s death. ,! 
IJoero is of opinion that after his return to j 
Lnglaud he remained there under an as- | 
Slimed name, that he cont inued secret ly t< 
vi.sit his fath<*r at intervals, and that he 
was, in fact, the ‘ foreign ecch'siastic ’ who 
Avas .sent for by the ituke of York, Imt who 
‘ could not. he found,’ in the lust illne.ss of 
the king. 

[Gent. Mag. 186G, i. ‘J(U8, 220-7. 581 ; Boero'.s 
Lstoria della Con version c . . . di Carlo 11, ISfeh] 

(i. tb 

LACROIX, ALP 1 1 ONS F FB.\ N( ,'( ) IS 
(l7f)9-l8o9), missionary, horn in the canton 
of Neuchatel on 10 May 1 700, was educated 
thereunder the care of his uncle until he 
was seventeen years of age. In 1816 he 
went to Am.stordam a.s a tutor, and Avhilc 
there Avas stirrtal by the news of the over- 
throw of idolatry in Tahiti to offer lii'in- 
self for missionary labour. Ho Avns first I 
appointed an agent of the Netherlands Mi.s- j 
sionary Society at Chin.surah, near Calcutta, I 
but on the cession of the settlement to the. 
East India Company he transfen-ed hi.s ser- 
vices to the Ijondon .Mis.sionayy Society, and 
became a British subject. lie married at 
Chinsurah, and continued there until 1827, 
when he removed to Calcutta, the jirineipal 
sphere of his labours. While at Calcutta he 
inaugurated a remarkable religious move- j 
ment in the small hut numerous villages to j 
liie south and east of the metrojiolis as well 
a- in the district of the Sunderbunds. He 
also preached Avith success in Saugor Island, 


j made various itinerant visits to the riA'fr.s 
! Isamutty and Mattabhanga, and devott'd hi.s 
I leisure to revising the Bengali script uro.s and 
j to training native preachers. During the 
j thirty-eight years that he Avas thus honour- 
i ably employed he paid only oin; visit to 
i Europe, in 1842-3, when he spent his holi- 
; day in Switzerland, France, and Engl.ind, 

I and aroused an especial interest in his mis- 
1 sion Avork throughout Switzerland, and ])ar- 
ticularly at Geuev'a. He pursued his ]»as- 
torato of the native churches at ('nhuitta 
: until hi.s death there on 8 July 18‘)9. He 
I Ava.s tall and handsome, and of dignilied 
pro.sencc, and Avas an animated, natural, and 
ex]»res.^ive preacher. He spoke Englisli Avell, 
but felt, more free in c.vpre.s.sing himself on 
the cout inent in Frimch, or at Calcutta in 
Bengali, of Avhich language he was a perfect 
master. 

I Brief Memorials of the Kev. Alphonse I 'ran- 
<;<>is Laeroi.v, by the .Rev. Dr. Mullens, Linulcm 
Missionary .Society; Chronicle of London .Mis- 
sioti.ivy .Society, aii.iv., by the Rev. E. Storrow. 
L.M..^ , I'Vbniary 1882 ] S. I*, d. 

LACY, FR.VNCLS ANTONY (1731 
171)2), Spani.sb general and diplomat isl . iKcn 
in 1731, AA’as the son of an Irish oHieer who 
! Avent to Spain with the Duke of llei u ie 
j probiibly the Lucy who Avasagoncvul .ni fin; 

I S|>anish siege of C)ran in 1730. Francis 
I Aufony commenced his military career as 
! cn.sign in the Irish infantry regiment of 
j Cltonia in the Spanish service, during the 
j disastrous campaign in Italy in 1717. He 
commanded the same regiment in the war 
Avith Portugal in 1762. As lieutenant-gene- 
ral he commandml the Spamsh artillery at 
th<‘ famous siege of Gibraltar (D»iNKw.\ rKi{, 
p. 167). After the peace of 1783 Lacy Ava.s 
scut a.s Spani.sh minister-plenipotentiary to 
the court .s of Stockholm and St. Petersburg-, 
Avhere ho wits very popular. On his ndiu n 
he AA’as made commandant-general of the 
coast of Grenada, member of the supreme 
council of war, andcommaudant-gcncraland 
sole insjiector-genoral of the artillery and of 
all ordnance-mamilacturing estahlislim(mt.s 
i n Spai n and the Indies. The Spanish art il le r y 
school of Segovia was indebted to him for 
improved discipline and Hie establishment of 
classes for chemistry, niine>ralogy, and ]»yro- 
technics. In Maroh 1789 he was uiado 
governor and captain^eneral of Catalonia, 
where he was conspicuous by his act i ve efrort.s 
to prevent the spread o|;3^hchrevolut ionary 
doctrines, lie married: a d^tiRidcr of tin; 
Marijuis d’A,bbeyill0, he had a s.»u 

and daughter, He diw ai jBftrcelonu 31 Dec. 
1792. ■ • 
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Jvucv had I he grand cordon of Charles III, 
was a eoiiimandor of 8t. Januai'ius, an<l titu- 
lar of (lie rich corainandery of Casus liuenas, 
Merida. According to some be owed his suc- 
ce.s.s to hi.s ready wit and imposing stature 
ratlii'f than to any military talent; but his 
conciliatory disposition anc\ his unswerving 
loyal! y to the country of his adoption are 
generally admitted. Laoy is stated to have 
been uncle of Don Luiz Lacy (177o-lH17), 
Spanish general and g’overnor of Catalonia, 
w hose name often ayipears in histories of Wel- 
lington ’sPeninse.lar campaigns, and who wa.s 
eveeiited at the castle of llelver, 3Iajorea, 
■!)u 5 .luly 1817, after his abortive attempt, 
in conjiiuction with General IMilans, to re- 
■(■stalili.sh the cortes and proclaim a constitu- 
tion on .'I April in that year. Three years 
i a t er t lie Spanishcortes, to honour his memory, 
jiamcd his son first grenadier of the .Spanish 
Jinny ( Bioij. ^s'ouvelle edit. .wii. 421 ). 

[I’riiited Sketch-Pedigree of ticricral Maurice 
J)(‘ Lacy [q. v. | of Grodno, of which tlii'ro are 
copies in the Uritish Museum ; Ihog. Uiiivei’s. vol. 
Kxil., ‘ Lacy, Frau^-ois Antoine, 'and ‘ Lacy, Luiz;’ 

( i rant’s (lavaliers of Fortune, pp. 1 G4-77 ; Drink- 
watx'.r’s .Siege of Gibraltar, London, 1844 cd ] 

It. M. (’. 

LACY, IIAURIETTE DEBORAH 
( 1H()7-1874), actre.ss, daughter of a London 
tradesman named Taylor, was horn in Lon- 
don in 1807. Her parents acquiescing in her 
ilesire to go on the stage she received le.S8onsin 
elociit ionfrom Mrs, Bart ley, wife of the Covent 
( larden manager, and made her tWmt as Julia 
in the ‘Rivals’ under the management of Bel- 
lamy at the BathTheatreon oNov. 1 827, when 
.she w'a.s described on the hill as ‘ Miss Taylor 
from Richmond.’ She obtained almost in- 
•stant popularity, and in the course of the 
tw'o following seasons Bellamy a.s8igned her 
.such parts as Portia, Helen McGregor, Lady 
■iNlacbeth, and Catherine in the ‘Taming of 
the iSlirew.’ ^ She first appeared in Ijondon 
at (Jovent Garden, where, , on 80 Oct. 1 880, 
.she played ISfina in Dimoiid’s ‘ Carnival of 
Xaples,’ and ‘burst upon us,’ says the ‘ The- 
at ncal Journal ’ of that date, ‘ with a natural 
freshness and power that must at once secure 
her fame, and prove of signal advantage to 
1 he house.’ Subsequettt parts were Rosalind, 
in which Bannister compared her to Mrs. 
Jordan, and Helen to Sheridan . Knowle.s’s 
Hunchback in his play of that name, in 
which her nerformanw excited the author’s 
warmest aumiration. She played Aspatia, 
to Macready’s Melantius and MisslTuddart’s 
Evadne, in the ‘Bridal’. Under Benjamin 
'Webster’s management at the Haymarket in 
1 8.37, and in the MloWihg cyear she joined 
the company with 'which Macready eoior 


menced his management of Covent (iarden. 

; Therein August 1888 she played Lady Teazh' 
j to the Charlc.s Surface of W^uller l^acy, whom 
she shortly afttirwards marrie<l. For some 
twelve years further she ‘played leading 
comedy, tragedy, and Vestris bu.siness,’ 
mainly at (Mvent Gnrdmi. Among her best 
performances were Xell Gwynne in Jerrold’s 
play of that name. (Avith the once Avell-known 
.song, ‘Buy my Oranges’), the original hero- 
! iiie in tlie same Avriter’s ‘Housekeeper,’ and 
Opl lelia, a part in which, according toMadame 
Vest.ri.s, she surpa.s.sed any actress of her time 
She retired from the .stage in 1818, making 
her farewell appear.anco at the Olympic. Sim 
died on 28 July 1871 nt Montpellier Square, 
Bri ghton. 

[Kra, 2 .Ang. 1874 ; Clark Rii.ssoll’s Represen- 
tative .Aeturs, Appendix, p. 441 ; Paseoe’s Dra- 
in.itie lii.st, p. 242; Areher'.s Macready, pp. 107, 
110.] T. .8. 

LACY, HENRY ok, third Eakl OK Lin- 
coln of the Jaiey family (1249 .^—1311), was 
son of Edmund do Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
by .Alice, elder daughter of Manfred HI, 
marquis of Saluzzo, and grandson of John 
de Lacy, first earl [(j. v.] Henry W'as pro- 
bably horn in the latter part of 1249, since in 
I Ai)ril 120(5 he Ava.s in his forty-seventh year 
{Monai^t. Am/lir. (543). He succet'ded hi.s 
•father on 21 July 12")7. In 1269 he was 
invidv'ed in a qiiurrel Avith John deWarrenne, 
earl of Surrey, as to certain pasture land, 
and a tlireatened appeal to arms was only 
prevented by the king’.s inteiwentiou. Tlie 
regular trial Avhich folloAve.l wms decided in 
De Lacy’.s fa\'Our {^Flores Jlistoriartini, iii. 
17). (.in o April 1272 he wa.s made enstos 
of Knareshorough Casth*, and on 13 Oct. of 
the same year Avas knighted by the king on 
the occa.sion of the AA'eddingof Edmund, earl 
of (.’ornwall Mon. ii. 111). About the. 

.same time he received full investiture of his 
earldom. In 1276 he served in the Welsh 
Avar, and was in command of a division wliich 
marched against Castle Baldwin, and next 
year besiogi'd and took the castle of Doh'or- 
Avyn {Brvt y Tywy)>of/ion, pp. 366-6, Rolls 
Ser.) In March 1278 he was one of the e.s- 
cort appointed to attend Alexander' III of 
Scotland on hi.s visit to England (Ca/. J)orf(!. 
Scotland, ii. 107). In 1279 ho was joint- 
lieutenant of England during the king’s al^ 
sence from 27 April to 19 Juno (^FwtUra, i. 
568). Three years later he wa.s again em- 
ployed in Wales. Lincoln accompanied the 
king on his three years’ visit to Gascony, from 
1^6 to 1289, In October 1289 he was ap- 
pointed with Robert Burnell fq. v.] to hear 
the complaints against Ralph Ilengham [q.v.] 
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luul <)l !i(‘r i It! was one of the coinnus- 

sioncrs appointed to treat with the gtiar- 
dians of Scotland in 1290, and in this capa- 
city was present at the parlianietit of Bripf- 
liam (SxnVENSox, Doct/f. illustr. of JItsf. of 
tSeofland, i. 159, 171). He was also 

present at Norham in 1291, and at Berwick 
in J292 dnring the del iherat ions relative to 
the Scottish succession, and in the latter 
year was one of tlioso appointed t o decide on 
the claims of William de Ilos ainl John de 
Vaux. In 1292 Lincoln was one of the sure- 
ties for Gilbert de Clare, eighth earl of Glou- 
cester [ip v.] (Mot. Marl. i. 7o-7). 

In 1293 Lincoln served on an ernliassy to 
France to treat for peai“(>. In tho following 
year ho was on Ids way to Gascony, hut while 
still at Portsnionth was recalled liy tho <mf- 
lireak of war in Wales. W'liile ])roceeding 
to relieve his castle of Denbigh he was de- 
feated by his own Welshmen on II Xov\ ; 
Lincoln Idmself escaped with diflicully. Jl< 
remained in Wales till the spring of 129."), | 
On 14 .Tan, 12‘,K5 he sailed from Plymouth I 
with Edmund, earl of Lancaster, on Ids way | 
to Gascony. After pillaging St, Mattldeu, | 
near Cape Fiidsterre, they landed at Blaye in 
mid-ijcnt. and marched against Bordeaux, 
Avhich they besieged without success. ( >n 
tin' death of Edmund on 5 June, l.incoln 
was chosen to succeed liim by the A'oice of 
tlie whole army. lit! deh'Uted Bohert of 
Ai’tols before Bourg-siir-Mt'r, and la.'sieged 
Aux for seven weeks in .July and August 
with great vigour, Init was at length fore<'d 
to retire to Bayonne. In Febrmu v 12i>7 th(> 
citizens of Bellegarde. who were hesi('ged by 
the French, appealed for ussistanc»*. Lincoln 
marched out to their aid, but aa’us defeated 
and forced to retreat once more to Bayonne. 
However, jji the .summer he made a success- 
ful raid towai’d.s Toulouse, which lasted till 
Michaelmas. He then went back to Bayonne 
t ill after (ilhrist mas, and about Easter 1298 
returned to, England. On 15 May he Ava.s 
ap}»ointed to arrange the maiTiage betw'een 
Edward, princ<! of Wales, and Isabella of 
In-ancc (M'aalora, i. 90o). lie was one of t lie 
nobles who swore on the king’.s behalf that 
he would reconfirm the charters on hi.s ret urn 
from the Scottish Avar. He accompanied 
Edward, to Scotland, apd was present at tho 
battle of Falkirk on 22 July. In July 1299 
h(i was summoned to attend the council at 
York to deliberate on the affairs of Scotland. 
In 1300 ho Avus again in Scotland, amj 
IJrcsimt at the siege of CaerlaA^erock in July, 
Avhen he commanded the fipst division. On 
20 Sept. 1300 he was sent with Hugh De- 
spenser on a mission to the pope to complain 
of the injury done by the Scots (KiSltiltOEB, 
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pp«i95-6, 451), andAvas also entni.sted with 
a niis.sion to the king of France on 1-1 Oct. 
In March 1301 he Avas directed to attend tin- 
Prince of Wales in person on his inviusiou of 
Scotland at midsummer, and during Sop- 
temher and' October Avas engaged in Gal- 
loway (LV//. Docts. Scotl. ii. 1191, 1224, 
1235, 1210). During the next two yeans Ik; 
was constantly employed in negotiation.s 
Avith 1 1ieFivnchking. Finally,aft.orproclaim- 
ing pi!ace at Paris on 20 May 1303 ( lurdia'a^ 
i. 952-5), lit! Avent to Gascony to take po.'^se.s- 
situi of it in EdAvard’s name ; he reimiined 
there for the folloAvdiig year {^Vhron. Mdir. I 
and II, i. 127-9; H KMiKoat'KOH, ii.230). On 
l()Se])t. 1305 hcAvas one of the commissi oneivv 
appointed in the parliament at Westminster 
to arrange the alfairs of Scotland, and in the 
same parliament Avas a recen'or and trier of 
petitions from Gascony (liolh of M((rlia- 
inent, i, 207, 159). On 15 Oct. he Avas .'^ent 
on a mission to Lyons AAoth presents ff>r .Pope 
Ch'inent V (Mirdnvi, i, 974). He returned 
to London on 1(5 .Feb. 1300, and was publicly 
received by the mayor (^Chron. Edir. 1 and II, 
i. 1 4:>- I ). I alter in the year he Avent 1 o Scot - 
land Avith t he Prince of Wales, Avho Avas or- 
dered to net by his advice ( Chron. La/an-fost., 
]>. 204), In .fanuary 1307 he Avas one of the 
commissioners appointed to hold a jiarlia- 
imiiit vd ('nrYxiAc'. {Molls of Marl. i. 188-9). Jii 
the summer ho accompanied J'ldward on hi.s 
manJi to Scotland, and Avas present at the 
king’s rleath on 7 July. 

IJncoln attended Edward II into Scol- 
i land, and in the folloAA'ing year, 1308, avus 
j pres«*nt at the coi’onatiou on 26 Feb., Avheii 
lie carried the SAvoi'd. The monk of IMalmes- 
hiiry sa.y.s that Lincoln gave his assent to 
t he creation of I’iers Gaveston [q. v.] as Earl 
of (’ornAvnll, in August 1307, and advised 
1‘ldward II that the separation of this earl- 
dom from the crown was within, his power 
{Chron. Mdu). I atid 166). The same 
authority says that, after the king, Lincoln 
Avas Gaveston’s chief supporter, but that, 
through the latter’s ingratitude he came to 
ho tile chief of his enemies {tb. ii. 168). J Ju- 
cidn’s enmity to the favourite was already 
active in February 1308 {Chron, iMncrc.ostf 
p. 211).- He Avas, howeyeir, once more Avon 
over to Gaveston’s side ini! July 1309, only 
to be sjioedily alienated by the nickname «)f 
‘ burst-belly’ (doc/s cret‘de),Aifhich Gaveston 
applied to him. As a ooiis^uence Lincoln 
joined with his 8on«in4aWi ^omas of Lan- 
caster, and other earls, iu reibsing to attend 
the council at York in ppt<i|ber 1309 ^TIkm- 
INCtBinidH, ii. ^6). 7 He fr m the 

letter of the bairons pd^ at Stamford 
9tt 0 Aug. pwyidi^Y* March 1310 
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li(‘. wui? OIK! of tlio pot.it ioiierrf for tlie ordi- 
iiniiocs, !iri(l \vu& himself om; of th<! ordaiiuiris 
lio woro ill ’consequonce appointinl. An 
.uionyuious let tor of this time, wluie stating 
tlifU l.iucolii had remonstrated with Kd- 
wiud 11, alleges that there was in reality a 
secret undt'rstauding between the king and 
I ml {('ill. J)oct^, iii. 177). .Edward 

ii})j)ointed Ijlncolii to bo guardian of the 
Idiigdom when he wont to Scot land in Sep- 
leiiilior IdlO. Lincoln spent t.ho Christ mas 
at. Kingston in Dorset (i/i. iii. 197), and soon 
al'terwards returned to Ijondon, wlierc he | 
died at his house in llolborn on b Feb. Dill. | 
lie was buried in the lady-chapel of St, j 
Faid’s t.'athedral on 28 Feh. ! 

Lincoln was ‘the closest counsellor of ! 
Fflward T’ (Sl'UBBS, Coml. /li.'il. ii, ed. ; 
1877). His action during the I'eign of Ivd- i 
Aviird 11 was perhaps due to the conflict be- • 
tween loyalty to his old master’s son and : 
his old muster’s policy. A later story repre- , 
senis him on his deathbed us counselling, 
his s(.m-in-law to opposition to the royal 
authority (VV ai4?inciham, i.l.'lO; Tuokeloavk, 
jip. 72-3). llemingbui'gh describes him as 
‘ courteous, handsome, aud actiyo’ (ii. 74),aud 
elsewhere he is Called ‘ actiye in war aud ri])e 
in counsel ’ (Tuokelowe, p. 72). 

Lincoln Avas earl of Salisbury in right of 
his first wife. He held the barony of Jlen- 
frew in Hcotland before 1299, and he- also 
obtiiined a grant of the lands of James, 
steward of Scotland, AAdiich he afterwards 
surrendered in return for four thonsand 
marks (CV//. Dwts. 8cotl. ii. 1121, 1857, iii. 
58, 98). He founded in Ajiril 129(» the 
abbey of Whalley, Lancashire, whither hi.s 
great-grandfather’s foundation of StanhtAv, 
Ch(!shire, was then tramsferred (^Mon. Am/l. 

V. (535)). He also. contemplated in 130H tlie 
fouiulation of a college for thirteen scholnrsnt 
Oxford {Fopdei'a-f i. 990; Calend. Genealwji- 
cM«i,ii.724). He also contributed largely to 
the ‘ neAv w-ork' at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
DAi.E, >SY. FituVa, ed. 1818, p. 11). His house 
in Loud on. was pn the site of the jiresont 
Idncoln’s Inn, yrhich owes its name to this 
circumstance (Fpss, Judffea of Emjlnndy iv. 
256-7). He was the builder of Denbigh 
Castle, over the gate of Avhich was his statue 
(ijEr,ANi), Itin. V. 61). : . 

Jnneolu married in 1257 I^argaret Longe- 
spee, grand-daughtei? and heiress of William 
Longespee, second earl of Salisbury. By her 
he had t.Avo sons, .Edmund, who was drowned 
in a well at the ilod/PpFer in Denbigh Castle 
{lb.), and JohUj killed .by A fall at Ponte- 
fract; also tAvo daughters, Mkrgare^, who died 
young, and Alice, Wn in. IW. Marcaret, 
countess of Lincoltt^ 
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luisband tlj<.‘u man iecl Joan, ."i.'^tcr nf W’il- 
iiam, sixth baron 3Iartin of Kcmy.-<. Alice 
do Lacy married Thoma.s, earl of Lancaster, 
On 28 ()ct. 1294, but left him in 1318 ami 
took refuge AA'itli John, earl of Warremie 
{Chron.^ M(lu\ I inid It, ii. 54), C)n the occa- 
, Sion of thi.s marriage Lincoln surrendered his 
j lands to the king and obtained a fresh, grant 
■ of tilt! Av hole, Avith remainder to hi.s daughter 
! and sou-in-hiAA'. After Thomas’s death, Alici* 

I (It! Lacy married Eubulo L’Fstruiige before 
j October 1328. lie died in September 1335, 
an«I his AvidoAv then married, in F'ttbniary 
1336, Hugh le Freyne, Avho died the same 
year. A lice, avIio nlAvny.s st vied herself Coun- 
te.s.s of ijincoln and Salisbury, died 2 Oct. 
1.348. ilm- husbands \Autrt! styled Earls of 
Jiineoln and Snii.sbury in her right. She left 
no children, and her titles consequently be- 
came extinct. Ilcjiry de Lacy tmdowed a 
kinsman, jios.'^ihly a bastard son, AA'ith lands 
at. ( Jrantchester (Lel.am), Hin. iy. 1). Tht 
C'ompoti of the Lancasliiro and Cheshire 
Manors of Henry de laicy ... in 24 and 33 
Fdward I ’ w(>re publislietl by the Chetham 
Society in 1884. 

[Chronicles Kdwanl Imid II ; J'lores Hi.stori- 
.iTum ; Liingtolt's Clironiele ; Aimales Moaa.stici ; 
Wnlsiiiglimii’s Historia Ariglicana ; Kishangor’s 
Chronicle, ami the Aimules Uegni Scotia?, printwl 
ill tlie same volume; Trokelowe and Blaaeford’.s 
Cjiroiiiclcs (all thc.se are in the KoUs Series) ; 
lleniingl.iurgh's (Mironielu (Eugl. Hist, Soc.) ; 
Chronicle i>f Laneivost (Hannatyne Club) ; 
Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, 
A’ols. ii. and iii.; Jiymer's Fo'dora, Reconl ed. ; 
j Nieolas'.s Song of Caerlaveroek, pp. b, 93-o ; 

I Dngdale’s llaronage, a'oI. i.; Doyle’.s Otlicial 
I llaronage, ii. .374-9; Burke's Dormant ami Ex- 
I tinet Peerage, p. 311 ; preface to the (.loaiixiti. J 

I C. L, K, 

LACY, IlLCH DE, fifth Babon Imoy by 
tenure, aud first l.ouD ok Meatu {d. 1 186), 
one of the conquerors of Ireland, AAms no 
doubt the .son, and not, as has sometimes 
been stated, a younger brother, of G-ilbeii: de 
Lacy (cf, DuauAi.E, Mon. Anyl. A'i, 136). 

Gilbert be I^acy {Ji. 1150), fourth baron 
Lacy, was son of ICmma, dangliter of Walter 
de liacy, finst baron [q. v.] His father’s name 
i.s not knoAvn. After the death of liia-uncle, 
Hugh de Lacy, the family estates were taken 
into the royal hands, but Gilbert assumed the 
name of Lacy. In the reign pf Stephen he ai. 
first supported the Empress Matilda, in whose 
behalf he attempted tp cimtureBath in 1138 
( Qmt(t Stephaniy iii. ^ Kolls Series). But 
by 114(5 he had gone pyor to the king, perhaps 
because the empress kept Joce de Dinan in 
poasPssioh pf Ludlow Castle. So far as there 
IS any tr uth in^ the early part of the * Homance 



<)1‘ Fulk J<'il /.wtirine,’ Uilbort, and not liia 
^Tftrtds( in \V iiltor, must bo the hero. That Joce 
ainl (lilla-rt wore opponents is an liistorical 
l!u;t. OiUxirt appears to have obtained the 
lavoiir of Honiyli, and recovered his uncle’s 
lands ; in 11 58 he was excused the ‘ donum ’ 
to the king. A little later he joined the 
knights of the Temple, and went to the Holy 
Land. There he became preceptor of his 
order in the county of Tripoli, in which ca- 
pacity he took part in Geoflroy do Inisignan’s 
successful expedition against Noureddin in 
1 163 (WlLLlAlif OK Tyrk, xix. 8). He gave 
the templars twelve hides f)f land, and one 
virgate in fluttinges, and also fivti burgages 
in Wiachcombe. He is d<>scribed as a pru- 
dent man antf skilful soldier. 

llughde Lacy is said to have had a dis]iute 
with Joce de i)iuan as to certain lauds in j 
Herefordshire in 1154 ( Wbight, Jlixf. of \ 
ImiIIow, p. 54). 14e u'as in possession of his j 

father’s lands before 1163, and in 1 16.5-6 held \ 
liftv-eiglit and three-quarter.s knight.s’ fees, j 
and had nine tenants without knight service j 
(Etton, Shropshire, v. U.”)3). In f>ctolier j 
1171 he went over to Ireland with Henry IT, | 
and' early in 1172 was .sent to receive the 
.submission of llodoric, king of Connaught. 
Hefore Henry’s departiuv about the end of 
March J <ucy was granted Meath by tlu^ 
service of fifty knights and with almost 
royal authority ; he was also put in charge 
of Dublin Castle. Hater in the year Lacy 
arranged a meeting with Tiernau O’Rourke 
t o take place at Tlacht.ghu, now called the 
Hill of Ward, near Athboy in ISIeatb. Tlie 
meeting ended in a quarrel, which both par- 
ties attributed to the treachery of the other ; 
Tiernan was slain, and Hugh only escaped 
Avitli difficulty, Lacy seems to have left 
Dublin in charge of i5arl Richard de Clare 
by the king’s orders, and to liave commenced 
securing Meath by the erection of castles, 
.A-mong these was the castle of Trim, which 
was put in charge of Hugh Tyrel. After this 
J .acy went back to England f Rkoast, 11.31 52- 
3238). On 29 Doc. 1 172 he was at Canter- 
bury, w'here, according to a story preserved 
by triraldus, he reproved Archbishop Richard 
for his boastful language {Opera, vii. 69). 
Next year he was fighting for Henry in 
France, and held Verneuil against Louis VII 
for a month; but at the end of that time the 
town was forced 4o capitulate. Hugh do 
I -acy is mentioned as one of those who were 
sent by the king with his treasure to .Teru- 
salem in May 1177 {Gesta Jlennei, ii. 159). 
Anor.hor version names Henry de Lacy, and 
in any case it cannot be our Hugh, who was j 
at 1 he same time sent over to Ireland as pro- 1 
curator-general, Richard de Clare havii^ I 


died short ly before. The grant of Mesif b was 
now confirmed, witli the addiilon oft >lffla7ia, 
Offaly, Kildare, and ‘Wicklow (ih. ii. It) I, 
16il-4 ; Giraldus, V. 34f). 

As governor of Ireland Lacy .socun'd 
Leinster and Meath by building numerou.s 
castles, while ho maintained peace and good 
order by making it his first care to preserve 
the native Irish in possession of tluur lands. 
Dy hi.s liberal and just conduct he Avon the 
hearts of tlie Irish ; but his friendly relations 
with t he native chiefs .soon led to an aecu- 
sation that he intended to seize t be .soa'<'- 
r<‘ignty of tlie island for himself (ib. x. 3»ri2 - 
35.3, .3.")6). ’riieauthorof the ‘Gesta Hoiiriri,’ 
however, says that Lacy lost his faA'our Avith 
Henry in consequence of complaints of his 
injustice by the Irish (ii. 221^ lu 1181, 
be Avas recalled from his government for 
IniA'ing married the daughter of Roderic, king 
of Connaught, without leave {ib. ii. 270). 
But in the following winter Hugh Avas .'unit 
back, though with a coadjutor iu the person 
of out! of the royal clerks, Robert of Sbrews- 
hury. When, early iu 1185, Henry sent bis 
son John over to Ireland, the young earl 
complained to his father that Hugh AA’onld 
not permit the Irish to pay tribute. 'Phis 
led to fre.sh disgrace, but Hugh remaiiu 
in Ireland, and occupied himself ns before 
with castle-building. He had erected a castle 
at Durrow, in Avhat is now King’s Count 
and on 25 .Tuly 1186 had gone out io 
A’iew it, when ‘one of the men of 3’elHa, a 
youth named Gilla-gan-inatharO’Mi'vey, ap- 

t iroached him, and with an axe seA-ered his 
lead from his body ’ {t'o^ur M^asters, iii. 73). 
The murderer Avas a foster-son of Sinnaeli 
O’Cahamy, or ‘ the Fox,’ chief of Teilia, by 
Avhose instigation he is said to have done t he 
dee<l. A later story described him as one of 
the labourers on the castle, but there <loea 
not appear to.be any authority for this older 
than Ilolinshed (iS. iii, 73-6 «.) William 
of Newburgh says thatllen^ was very glad 
at Hugh’s death, and remats the .story that 
he had aspired to obtain the crown of Ireland 
for himself {Chron. Stephmt Henry II, &c., 
i. 239-40, Rolls Ser.) . (^rtaitoly J^acy had 
made himself formidably; to, the royal autho- 
rity, and Earl John wioft p«M)aptly sent over to 
Ireland to take possession of his lands ( He.sta 
limrwi, ii. 360), 

Lacy was buried at but in 1195 

his body was rempred ito ;ihe abbey of Bec- 
tive in Meath, and bill's; ^yad.. to St. Thoma.s’s 
Church at Dublin, a controA'ersy 

arose between the of St. Thomas and 

the monks . of ended iu 1205 

iu the remoyai,of .th^#>dy to Dublin, Avhere 
it war the head, in 
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t.lio tninb of l)e Isaev’s first wife 

'rhonin*, Dul/lht, pp. ;J48~50). 

( I iraf (lii.H describes Lacy as a swarthy man, 
Avith small black sunken eyes, a flat nose, 
ind an n^ly sear on his cheek ; muscular in 
l)od y, but. small and ill-mado. He was a man 
of resolute character ; for temperance a very 
l’’rcmdiinan, careful in private aftairs, and 
\ ifrilant in public business. Despite his ex- 
]>ericnce in military matters he sustained 
many reverses in his campaigns. He was lax 
in his morality, and avaricious, but eager 
beyotid measure for honour and renown 
( Opi-fit, V. i)M). Hugh was a benefactor of 
I. ant bony Abbey, and also of many churches 
in Ireland, including the abbey of Trim. 

Hugh's first wife was Kose or Kovsya de 
jMoiu^mne (Monmouth) ; by her ho had two ^ 
sous, Walter (d, 1241) and Ilugli, both of 
w bora are noticed separately, end als(j a daugh- 
ter, Klayne, who married llichard de JJeaufb. 
Hy tin* daughter of Roderic O’Connor, whoso 
name is also given as Rose, he had a son, 
William (called Oorin or ‘ Rlue ’), who acted 
In (dose connection with his half-brothers. 
\\ illiam de Lacy Took a prominent part in 
the resistance to William Marshal in 1224, 
and was killed lighting against Cathal 
O’Reilly in 1283 (jpottr Masters, iii. 260; 
IfKNNKssKr, Book^ Fenagh, pp. 72-7). He 
inan‘ied a daughter of Lle.welyn, prince of 
N'orth Wales. Pierce Oge Racy, the famous 
r<'bel of Elizabeth’s time, was eighteenth in ; 
doscrent from him, and from him also de.scend ! 
the Lynches of Galway (/’owr Masters, iii. ' 
75 '//. ; Reg. St. Thos, Dublin, pp. 7, 419-20 ; 
iSinKi.EY, Royal and Historical Letters, i. | 
223 4, 409, 600^2, Rolls Ser.) Hugh had | 
anot her son, Gilbert, who was alive in 1222 > 
( Cal. Rot. Vlam. L 627 b'), and tAvo daughters, ■ 
one married to Geoffrey de Marisco [q. v.] j 
( M.\tt. Pahis, iii. 277), and the other to 
^N’illiam EitzAlan (EtTON, v. 240), but by 
which wife is not clear.. The daughter of the I 
king of Connaught was alive in 1224; she ! 
had at least two other sons, Thomas and j 
Henry, Avhose surname is given as Blund. | 
.Since William de Lacy is also sometimes | 
called Le Hhmd^ they may have been brothers j 
of the Avholo blood w.8. i. 602). 

[Annals of the Four Mastem, ed. O’Douovau ; 
Annuls of Lodi C6 ; Hovedeii’s Chrou. ; 0-esta 
Henriei 11 ascribed to Benedict : Abbas ; Chron. 
St. Peter’s, Gloucester ; Chartnlaries Of St. Mary, 
Lublin; Reg. St. ThMttftS, Dtiblin ; Giraldus 
iJainbrensis, Expugoatip Hibernia, in Opera, 
vol. V. (all these are in the BqIIs 3er.) ; Anglo- 
Norman Poem on.the Jreland* as- 

cribed to Regjvn, ed. Mi<^p.l >; filbert's Viceroys. of 
I rel and ; Stokes’s Ttelatid; and the A nglo- N onnan 
Church ; Eyton’s Shrop8biM, Vrj^48-<68; Ihigdala's 
Baronage, i. 96.] . vC, L. 
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LACY, HITGI i>i:, Eaul ok Ui.stkr (//. 
12421'), second sou of Hugh de l.ucy {d. 
1 186) [q. V.], by his first wife. Rose or Koyj^A a 
de Monemuo ( Monmouth). While his elder 
brother AValter (d. 1241 ) fq. v.] eventually 
.succeeded his father in Meath, Hugh Aveid 
into Ulster. M r. G il bert ( Viceroys of Ireland, 
pp. 55, 50, 65) is mistaken in speaking of 
him as having been vicei*oy of Ireland in 
1180 00, and again in 1203 and 1205; for 
the records sIioav that .lohn do Courci [q. v.] 
and Meiler P’itz J Lmry ^q. v.J held office un- 
interrnptedly. Nor is it clear that Hugh is 
the ‘son of Hugo de J.acy ’ who in 1105 
joined John de Courci in his warfare AA'ith 
the English of lioinster and Munster, and 
afterAA'oi’ds in assi.sting Cathal Crobhderg, 
king of Connauglit, again.st Cathal Macder- 
rnot {Jjoch Ce, i. 101 ; Four Masters, iii. 10 1 - 
10.3 ; .see under EaCV, Wai-TKK DK, d. 1241). 
Rut a little later, aa'Iicii Walter de Lacy was 
absent in France, Hugh acted for him in 
Meath, and in 1109 accompanied John de 
Courci to as.sist Cathal Crobhderg at Jvil- 
macduagh. q'hero Cathal Oarragli attacked 
and deflated them with great slaughter, pur- 
suing them to Randown on Lough Ree, near 
Athlone. Rut soon afterwards Hugh took 
Cathal Cnrragh by treachery, and confined 
him in his castle of Nobber, co. Meath, till ho 
purchased his release {Four Masters, iii. 121 
and notes; Ijovh Cc, i. 21 0-23, suh anno 1201 ). 
After this Hugh de Lacy became the chief 
oppoiuiut of .John de Com*ci. When, in 1201 , 
De Courci Avas fleeing from Walter de Lacy, 
Hugh treacherously made him prisoner, and 
would haA'e handed him over to the king had 
not De ( Joiirci’s followers rescued their lord 
by force (IIovkden, iv, 176). In 1 203 Hugh 
again attacked De Courci ami drove him out 
of Down. Ne.vt year the war was renewed 
and De Courci taken prisoner. Hugh’s ser- 
vices Avero reAA'arded on 31 Aug. 1204 by the 
promise of eight cautreds of Do Courci’s 
land In Ulster, and the confirmation of six 
cantred.s in Connaught, granted to him by 
the king w’hile Earl of Moretain {Cal. Rot. 
Pat. i, 46 ; Charter Rolls, p. 1 48). In March 
1205 Hugh went over to England, and on 
2 May obtained a grant of all the lands 
which John de Courci held in Ulster on the 
day when Hugh defeated him and took him 
prisoner in the field ; on 29 May the grant 
was confirmed, and Hugh made Earl of Ulster 
{ib. p. 361 ; Cal. Rot. Pat. i. 54). This is 
the earliest creatioih of an Anglo-Norman 
dimity in Ireland of which there is any ex- 
tant record. 

On ^ June 1205 de Lacy was sent 
ba(^ to Xrelandj^ Metier FitzKenry the justi- 
ciar. biMBg ordered to act by bis advice *(C’«/. 
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lint. C/aii't. i. 10). Acconliiig to a logeiid 
]iri stTV(Hl in t li(‘ ‘ Hook of Howtli ’ (p. 112), 
llugli now banished the traitors who had 
betrayed John do Courci, and on their return 
through stress of w'eather had them all 
hanged. In 1206 he led an army into Tyrone, 
wluu-e he burnt many churches, b'ut could exact 
no pledge from Hugh (TNeill, Hi.s power, 
however, was already making him obnoxious 
to the English king, and on 30 Aug. 1206 
ho was ordered to render obedience to Meiler 
FitzHenry the justiciar ( Cal. Jiot. l*af. i. 67 ). 
Hut next year found him at open war witli 
Meiler, whose people were in consecpience 
nearly ruined. In May 1207 King John 
wrote to the J)e Lacy.s and other barons of 
Leinster in consequence of llusir opposition 
to the justiciar, and bade them to desist 
from their attcmjj. to create a new assize ( ib. \ 
i. 72), The war, however, still went on, and 
in 120S Hugh and Waller <le Laey eaptunMl 
the castle of Aixhiurclier aftiT a siege of ' 
live weeks, and also took the territory of ' 
Fircal (in King’s County), compedling Meiler j 
to leave the country (/•tu/r Jfrt.'itws, iii. 167 ; | 
Loch Cdf i. 233, 239, gives date of siege as i 
1207). Ihiring 1208 ] lugh was also engagral 
in warfare in UIst<>r, where he burnt s<!veral 
churches. Partly owing to the turbulence of 
the l)e Lacys during these years, and partly 
owing to the protection they allbnled to AVif- 
liam de Hraosc fq. v, i, King John landed at 
Waterford in the latter part of June 1210. 
After expelling AVal ter de Lacy from Meat h 
he marched into 1 Ister. Hugh retreated to 
Oarrickfergus, and thence, before the king 
could an’ivc, lied in a small boat to Scotland 
(Annales Cavxhrue, pp. 66 -7 and note, llolls 
Ser.) According to some accounts, th<! ex- 
pulsion of the He Lacys from Ireland was 
due to their having treacherously slain Sir 
John do Courci of Katherniy (Graoi:, Atmal.v, 
p. 26 ; An7K llib. in Chart. St. Mary, Dubl'm, 
ii. 311). 

After a short stay in Scotland at. St. 
At»drews, Hugh crossed over to France, 
where, ao(!ording to a later legend, he and hi.s j 
brother Walter worked at tlie monastery f»f 
St. Taurin, IS’^ormandy, in the mo.st. menial 
offices. At length t he abbot recognised tliem, 
and interceded with the king Tor thttir par- 
don (»6.) In point of fact, Hugh was not 
pardoned till long after his brother, and it 
.«eems probable that he was the Hugh de 
Lacy wuo took part in the crusade against 
the Albigensians ; for 'the ‘Dunstable An- 
nuls’ allude expressly to him in this con- 
nection {^Annalea Mormstici, iii. 76). How- 
ever, William of Tttdela’s statement, that he 
was with Simon de Montfort in 1209, is clearly 
inaccurate j but there is 'Bp Qth<$ obstacle' 
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j to the identiticat.ion. In 1211 he advised 
! Simon to take the offensives against the ( 'ouni 
} of Toulouse, and in 1214 lie appears as lord 
I of Ca.stelnaudry and Jjaurac. In 1216 lu* 
' was with Simon at Beaucairo, and ace<mi- 
; panied him to the siege of Touluu.se, wlien; 
i lie served during the next two yuars, and 
' xvas pr('.sent at the crusading lead(>r's death 
i on 26 .June 1218. In 1219 ho took part in 
the light at Hazioge (^Chanson de In Croi- 
aadc i'onirc le^ Albigeoi», Soc. de ITlisl. de 
France, see indi'.x ; Hecueil de-s Tfixluriioi'f 
I dc la Firmer, xix. 181 ; GAHf-ANi), Dr 'I'l-i- 
nmphis Dcvlruite, p. 86, Koxburghe Club). 
(On 17 >Sej)t. 1221 Hugh de Lacy had a .«afe- 
i eondijct to come to England (Swkhtmax, i, 

I 1012), and accordingly returned soon after; 

; the ‘ Dunstable Annals ’ add that lie had b((en 
expelled by the Albigensians. On hi.s arriva 1 
in England J I ugh petitioned for the restora- 
tion of his lands. This was refased, hut a. 
pension of throe luindrcd marks was granted 
foi’ hi.s support. In April 1 215 Hugh had lieeii 
informed that his bn>ther had paid a line on 
his behall^ hut that his lands would he ve- 
taiued by the king on account of his iiegleel. 
to seek pardon, ‘ ail.hough we have been lu'nr 
to you (no doubt an allusion to .John's 
French campaign in 1214). In July 1216 
Mattliew do Tiiit, one of Hugh'.s Unight.^, 
had leave to come to England to treat for lus 
lord. The negotiation,' however, seems tt> 
have failed ; for in August W^altcr de l.aey 
rect'ivod ehargeof some of his brother’s land.H 
{Cal. Dot. Daf. i, 134, 150). In Novemh<-r 
121 (! Hugh was again offered restitution if lie 
i would return to his fealty (Fwdera, i, 1 15, 

' Becord edit ,) 

I After the refusal of his petition for resti- 
tution Hugh went over to Ireland xvithout 
the king’s consent, and in the summer of 
1222 Cathal Crobhderg wrote to the king in 
I complaint of Hugh’s conduct (Siiiiti.Ky, i. 

I 1 83). Hugh de Lucy had allied himself with 
I Hugh O’Neill, destroyed the ca.st.le of Cole- 
1 raine, and ravaged Meath and Leinster, 
Nevertheless, a scheme was pi^posed for t he 
conditional return of Hugh’Js land.s ; but the 
intended sureties would not accept the re- 
sponsibility, and it conseqnently fell through 
( Cal. Hot. Clam. i. 601, 627 6, 549 b). In 
223 Hugh went oxer to Wales, and joined 
Jewellpi up IprWerth Tn. v,} in his warfare 
with William Mars]ud (MAT 7 . Irakis, iii, 82 ). 
Llewellyn was defeatisdv Hugh tlioii 

formed a fresh the invasion of 

Ireland, whithef lip, stealth early 

neit vear. Hp ^ assistance to 

come ftoJn (Shirt, ey, 

i. my, and O’Neill took up 

their Irish ally. 
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I lii<>li or A((rii,sun <)i'( 'athal Crf)b}KU*rg. The 
Aiiglo-liish Tinclei* the justiciar, Ileiuy of 
l.ondon, anhhishopof Dublin, were forced to I 


Donnell IMaclAUighlin, chief of (.’ciu!! Owen, 
took up arms and drove Hugh out of I'lster. 
Hugh returned with FitzManrice the jusli- 


come. to 1 onus, and in consequence William ciai* at harvest time, and after exjielling 
•Marshal tli(^ younger was sent over to T.i‘ela)id ^NtacLoughlin gave. Tyrone to Dnan 0’.Neiii. 
in .1 line 1 Marshal took TYim, which was In 1239 Macl^oughlin recovered his lord>shi}), 
Jiehl by W illiam de Lacy [see under L.\cy, but was speedily expelled once more. It was 
I r roll DK, (1. 1 1 861, and sent William Orace probably a later phase of this struggle which 
to relieve Currickfergus, which was besieged caused the great dissensions against Hugh 
by Hugh de .Cacy. Hugh’s fleet attempted in Ulster in 1210 (T'our iii, 301 n.) 

widiout success to oppose Grace, and the Hugh died at Carricldergu.? at the end of 
siegi; was then raiseil. Marshal miaintime 242 or beginning of 1243 (Matt. 1‘aris, h'. 
In 
no 

Hi, 

wliicli be surrendered and wa.s sent, over [ ferg'us (^Booh <tf llowth, p. 124). Matthew' 
to I'higland (tSwKKTMAN’, i. 1219). Hugli do I’aris calls him ‘a most renowned warrior, 
liacvtliere received absolution from tlm sen- and the glorious coiujueror of a great part of 
leuee of excommunication which had been j Ireland’ (iv. 232). As Hugh was certainly 
])as.«ed on him by the pope’.** command, bu(. i I be most tiirbulenl, .so also he was perhaps 
eoiihl not obtain iho I'oyal pardon (ylnn. ' 



Moti. iii. 91 ; Cell. Hot, Clavt^. i. o49Z»). On 
12 May 1226 Walter de Uacy ri'ceived charge 
of all Hugh’s lainhs in Ulster, to hold them 


I the most powerful of all the Ang'Io-.rri.sh 
nobles of bis age. The enreei’.s of himself, 
liis father and lirotlier, illustrate well the 
cour.su of the Fiiglish conquest of Ireland, 


for three years (SwBETMAX, i. 1371“4). How- i and the iwculiar diliiculties which the royal 
ever, on 20 April 1227 Hugli was at length j authority had to eneoiiuter through the e.x- 
restored to })Osses8ion of his castles and lands j cessive jiowm* granted to or acquired by the 
t^Cal. Baf. Claus, ii. 182 6). j chiefs of the English settlement. The grant 

Aftiu' this Hugh de Lacy appears as a I of I'lster to Hugh included all authority ex- 
supporter of the royal authority in Ireland. I cepl. that of epi.scopal investiture, and Hugh 
In 1228 he was summoned for the French j held it exempt and separate from every 
war with four knights, being moi'c than were j county, having bis own court and chancery 
di'iiiaiided of any Anglo-Irish noble except (Swkiotmax, i. 260, 263; Cnreto MUS. \ 
his brother W’alter (Siuhlby, i. 358). On 450). The earldom of Ulster of this ci’cat ion 
the coming of liichard Marshal, earl of Pern- came to an end at Hugh’s death, for ho left 
broke fi). v. ], into Ireland, Hugh de Lucy no male heir; and tlio allegation that a 
sujiported Maurice Fitzgerald, the royal jus- daughter of his married Walter de Burgh, 
ticiai’, against the earl, and was present at and convi'ved to her hu.sbuud her father’s 
the conference between the earl-marshal and rights in the earldom, is incorrect [.see under 
Ills opponents at the Curragh, and the earl’.s Bukuh, Wal’I'eu ni:'. 

defeat oil 1 April 1 234. .Afterwords Hugh lIughmarricdEmmeline(soraetimescnlled 
WU.S sitmmonea to England, to advise the Lcceline), daughter of Walter de Redeles- 
king, and be was siibaequently thanked by ford. She was alive as late as November 
Henry for }i is services (»6. i. 437, 478; Sweet- 1267, but died before 1278 (Sweetman, ii. 
MAX, i. 2113). In, 1285 he took part in the 834; Cnlenflarium (reneulofficum, i. 250). 
great raid of liichard (le Burgh (d. 1243) Besides tlie daughter who maiTied Alan of 
[q.v.j int o Connaught. In the same year Galloway, Hugh had another daughter, who 
jVlan of Galloway, who had married Hugh’s married Miles MacCostelloe {Four Masters, 
daughter in 1228 (Chron, Lanercost, p. 401, iii. 3-19). One of his daughters was called 
died, leaving three daughtersby a former wife lioysya {Cnreio MSS. v. 412). He had two 
and a bastard 8on, ^omaa, who endeavoured sons, Walter and Itoger, who were ajiive in 
to seize his fat her’siahds. In April 1236 Hugh 1226 (Sw'eetmax, i. 1872). A son of his 
gathered a great army from IrMd'Ud and the was killed during the war with Maclx)ughlin 
Isle of Man, and joined Thomas in hia re- in 1238 {B'our Masters, iii. 289 a.) There is 
hellion. But Alexander II of Scotland soon no evidence as to whether these children 
compelled them to come to terns (SIatt. wore illegitimate or not; the ‘Dunstable 
I’AHJs, iii. 364-6 ; FoBDtrST, Scotichrotiusm, iii. Annals ’ mlege that in 1226 Hugh had ahan- 
753). On 25 April 1287 Hugh was sum- don^ his wife, and was living with an 
moned to England to advise the king (SwteEiv adulteress (Ann, Mon^ iii. 91). 

MAN, i. 2384). In 1288 some of Hugh’s fol- Hugh is said to have given th^ inonks of 
lowers killed an Irish chieftain, Vrhereupon St.Tanrmawllatllwk^, neai-Carlmgford. 
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,llr ti'uiHlfd lioiisi; ()t‘ iht; Dominicans at 
(.'ai riclvlcrmis, and was a h(Mn*l*!ictor of tho 
* ;ni.'iis of St. Tliomas^ Dublin, and also of 
S(. A tidrcwV Church in Scotland {(’hart. St. 
Manjx, J)ithUnyi\.{M\; Jtey.St. 'I'hon. Duhlin, 
j»j). 7, {), Id, d9-h0; SwEBTMAN, i. 24()S). 

( Aiinal.s of Loch CV'; JJoger of irovwlcn’s 
( -hivniclo ; iMatthow Pari.s's (/'hroiiica. M;i;o)*a ; 
Annalos Monaslici; Shirley’s Koyal and Mistori- 
oal Letters of the Reign of Jlenry III; Annale.s 
Cambriae; Registorof St. Thomas, Dublin ; ('liar- 
tulary of St. Mary's, Dublin (all tbesnare in the 
Rolls Series); Annals of (he Four Masters, ed. 
(^'Donovan; Calemlars r>f Falent Ivolls, 

Rolls. and Charter RolLs. {mbli-slied by the lieeoixi 
Oomnii.ssion; Sweetmau’.s Cah-ndar ot Doeiunents 
relating t.o Ireland; (larew AI.^S., v'ol. v., con- 
taining the Rook of Howth. Anioiig modern 
•writors reference may be made to (lilbert'.s 
Iboeroys of Ireland, and Stoke.s's Ireland and 
the Anglo-Norman Church, j C. L. K. 

LACY, .TORN nn, first Kakl ok J.ixooln 
of the Lucy family (//. 1240), was son of 
Roger de Lacy, second carl [q. v.], by Maud 
d(! t-lere. lie wa.s probably a minor at 
the time of hi.s father’s death in January 
1212, as he did not retteive full livery till 
September 1 2 1 .4, when, although a ])iirt of ( he 
fine was remitted, his ca.stles of Pontefract 
and Dotiington were still retained in the 
hing’s hands. Donington was restored in 
July 1214, Lacy giving hostages for his good 
conduct {Cal. '/lot. ClauK. i. lol, Di7, iCR). 
In I2l5 he was one of the confederate baron.s, 
and was among the twenty-five appointed to 
see to the observance of the Groat Cliartor. 
Afterwards ho appears for a time to have gone 
over to the king, for on 1 ,lan. 1 21 R lie received 
the royal pardon, and hi.s lands were restored, 
and in August he received letters of protec- 
tion (IJardv, Cal, Hot. Pat. p]). 1R2, 170, 
170, 180). Nevertheless he had been e.vcoin- 
nmniented by Innocent III with the other 
barons, and hi.s fortre!»s of Donington wusde- 
st roved by order of the king ( Matt. 1’akts, ii. 
0.‘50, 04il), In September 1210 bis land at 
NaA’esby, Nottinghamshire, wa.s entrusted to 
Kmald de Ambleville, but he was finally par- 
tloned and his lands restored in August 1217 
(Cal. Hot. Clam. i. 289, dlS, .330). In 1218 
he went on the crusad^with Earl Randnlf 
of Chester [see Blunbevtle, Kaxi)»h,p dr], 
and w-as present at the siege of Darnietta 
(Matt. Paris, iii. 41); he had taken tho 
cross as early as March 1216 (Gervasb of 
Caktekbckt, ii. 100). After his return to 
Lngland, about August 1 220, ho joined with 
I'-arl Kaudulf in his opposition to tho king’s 
government, but submitted at the same time 
us bis leader, and surrendered his castles. In 
ember 1227 he was sent on an embassy to 
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Antwerp(i''«vA-m,i. 187), and on (iSept. 12*'’i() 
was a commis.sioner to treat bn- a trin-o with 
France. After the death ofEarl Ramlulf, Lacy 
wa.s made Earl of Lincoln on 22 Nov. 1232, in 
r i gl) t of his wife, Margaret, da ugh 1 1 -r o f Robt ■ i-t 
d<‘()iiincy, andllawise, counte.ssof Lincoln, 
j a sister ofEarl Randnlf. In 12,33 In* at iir.-.t 
.supported Richard Marshal, earl of Fem- 
hroUe q. v. j, in his opposition to Peter de.s 
I’oehcs, but wa.s eventually won ovi-r by a. 
Jjribe of a thousand marks from (lie bishop. 
Mis followers in Ireland refu.se<l to submit to 
flilbert Marshal {^//«. A/ow. i.Ol). In I2.‘5(> 
j Lineolii appears us one of the witnes.ses to 
L tin* confirmation of tliH charters, and at tlie 
[ queen’.s coronation attended as eonstable of 
I Che.ster. On 20 Nov. 1237 he was out' of tlio.si^ 

I who were .sent by the king to the legate Otto 
I and the eouncil at St. Paul's to forbi<l them 
j from taking any action. Lincoln had by this 
j ( ime attached him.self completely to the eourt 
j party, ajid he is mentioned in this year along 
i witfi Simon de Montfort as one of t he king’.s 
j unpopular counsellors (Matt. Pa ki.s, iii. 4 1 2 ). 

; Re u.sed his position to secure the mnrriageof 
j his daughter Maud to Richard de Clare, earl 
of Glouco.ster, and his influence ovei- the kin;. 
wa.s .so great that Earl Richard of Cornwall 
made it a subject of reproach again-st his 
j brother. Lincoln, however, made his peact 
with Earl Richard by means of prayers and 
presents. He died on 22 July 1240, and was 
imried at Stanlaw Abbey, Cheshire, of which 
he, like his father, hud been a great benefactor ; 
Dngdale gives two epitaphs (Mon. Anyl. v. 
j (548). Lincoln had acted asn justice it inerant 
! in Lincoliushire and Lancashire in 122(5, and 
j in tho former county in 1233, and was .sherifl' 
ofChe.shire in 1237 and 1240. Rewastwic(! 
j married : first, to Alice; daughter of Gilbert, 
i <le 1 ’A igle ; and, secondly, before 2 1 .1 uno 1221, 
j to .M argaret de Quincy (Cat/. Hot. Clans, i. 4R2 ), 
who after his death maicried Walter Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke, in 1241 . ' By his .second wifi^ 
heleftasonKdmund(6.1227)and two daugh- 
ters. It is sometime^ said that Edmund was 
never Earl of Lincoln, but he i.s so styled on 
li Sept. 12o5. Edmund married, in May 
J247, Alicia, elder daughter of Manfred 111, 
marquis of Saluzzo, And died on 21 July 
12-57, leaving an only son Henry, third earl 
of Lincoln [q. r.] 

I Matthew Paris ; Aanales Monastic! (botli in 
Rolls Scr.) ; Monasticon Anglicannm, v. 034, (>17 - 
648 tDuguale’s Baronage,!. 1 . 01-2 ; DoylH’.s(-)ffioi!il 
Baronage, ii. S78 ; Foss’s. Judges of Knglaml, ii. 
379-80.J . . , ■ C. L. K. 

LACY, JOto dramatist and 

comedian, of .^Wible^extraclim was bom 
near Doncastei^, A<ld/6Aine in 1(531 to London, 
wh^ he .lohn Ogilby 
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! q. vJ, t riinslal or and dancinp'-master, Laoy 
Avas hiinsolf for soino time a daucinff-master, 
according to the ‘ Lives and Characters 
of the Lnglish Dramatic Poets,' probably by 
( '-barlcH ( J i Idon [q-v.], ‘ of a rare shape of body 
and good complexion.’ lien .Tottsou obtained 
from l^acy Yorkshire words and proverbs for 
his ‘ Tale of a Tab,’ 1633. Daring the civil war 
he Avas a lieaitenant and quartermaster under 
( 'olond (diaries (Terard, afterwards earl of] 
Macclesfhdd [q. V.] An original member of I 
t he king’s company (Killigrew’s), ho s])eedily i 
rt IS'- to be one of its chief supports, and retained 
his connect ion with it until his death. The 
tir<t part associated with his name is Scruple, 
a nonconformist, in John Wilson’s comeily 
tlie M.dieats,’ Avritten in 1602, and played 
about (ho same time, presumably at Vere 
Street 'I’lieatre. A too vivacious mimicry by 
Lacy of some well-known nonconformist is 
>upposed to have been the reason Avhy tlic 
])lay Avas temporarily sujipressed. IVpys, win' 
lu ars constant testimony to the merits of 
Lacy, saAV' him, 12 .Tnno 1003, as ’I'eague, an 
originalpart, inthe * Committee’ of Sir Mobert 
lloward. He calls it ‘a merry but indif- 
iVi-i'iit play,’ adding ‘only Tracey’s part, an 
Irish foot man, is beyond imagination.’ Evelyn 
licstoAvs similar commendation on Lacv'.s per- 
formance, 27 Nov. 16(j2. In 1004 Lacy ap- 
]>eavs to liave played Captain Otter in the 
Sib-nt Woman’ and Ananias in the ‘ Al- j 
chemist,’ and in lOOo Sir Politick AVouldbe i 
in the ‘ Fox,’ all by Ben Joiison. 

IJefore the last date Lacy wrote his best 
play, ‘ T'he Old Troop, or INIonsieur Raggou,’ 
in which he utilised his experiences during 
the civil war, giving an animated if ex- 
aggerated and farcical description of the re- ^ 
pute in which cavalier troopers were held by | 
t he conntry-folk, together with some par- 
ticulars of the kind of plundering to which 
tlie soldiers were addicted. Scott makes 
use of this piece in ‘Woodstock,’ the tAven- ' 
tieth chapter of which' contains many refel^ 
cnees to the habit of eating children, with 
Avhich, according to Lacy, Sam pel Butler, and 
otlicr writers, ‘ Lunsfbrd^shorae’werecredited 
( H'oodstorA’, ii. 36, ed. 1868). In a note to ! 
I he .same volume Scbtt quotes from the piece j 
Avhat, he culls a scene of * coarse but humorous 
conu'dy,’ which Swift,* hadthot, perhaps^ for- j 
gill (en Avhen ho recommended- the eating of j 
th'i cliildren of the ppor as a mode of relieving 
( I le d i si re.ss of thSir parents ’ (t&. ii. 402), In 
tlu' epilogue to the ‘ Vestal Virgin ’ of Sir 
I loliert 1 1 oAvard, acted at: the ^teatre Royal, 

4 .fan. IbCW-d, who delivered the 

e])ilogue, spoke of ' himaslf Os- a pb'e^ and. 
threatened to ‘ turn lloggou int-0 a trage4vv 
'J'his, Avith I’eferences in the piece to the- 


Dutch war, fixes the dale of product kni us 
earlier than 166o. Lacy is believed to have 
been the original Raggou, a Erencli serA unt . 
Under the date 31 July 1668 Pep 3 ’^s Avrites: 
‘I’o the King’s house to see the first day of 
l.acy’s “Monsieur Ragou,” now new acted. 
The king and court all there, and mighty 
merry ; a farce.’ Of iifjither of these represen- 
tation.s is any cast pre.served. The play was 
first ])ublishe<l in 1672; a second edition 
was jninl.ed in 1698. Bowen at the Hay- 
market, 31 July 1707, is the first recorded 
Ibiggou and Verbruggen the first Lieutenant. 
It AAms further revived at J )rury Lane in 1714 
and 1717. Langlmine conjectures, not too 
luip])ily, that it was Ibiindodon some .French 
original. 

On 27 Dec. 1606, on the re.stlmption of 
ptn-formances after 1 lu* cessation of the plague, 
Lacy was Sir Roger in the ‘ Scornful Lady ^ 
of Beaumont and I'lelcher. ‘Sawny the Scot,’ 
an execrable adajitntion of the ‘Taming of 
the Shrew,' of t he authorship of AvhicU Lacy 
is acciused, Ava.s seen b^*^ Pepys ‘d April 1667. 
Pepys savs it ‘bath .some \"ery good pieces 
in it, but geticraUj' is but a mean play, and 
(be bc‘.st ]mrt, Suwny, done by Lucy [Lacy ', 
and bath not half its life, by reason of the 
Avords, I sujipose, not being understood, at 
least by me.’ Sawny i.s a Scotch servant of 
I’etruchio, Avhose language might Avell be 
incompi'ehensi ble both sides of the TAA-eed. He- 
is an inexpressibly coarse, t etlions buffoon. The 
piece Avas first printed in 4to, 1698, and was 
reissued in 1708. No cast earlier than that of 
the I'cvival of 1698 at Drury Jjane is extant, 
Avhen Bullock, PoavcH, Joe Haines, Mrs. 
Verbruggen, and Mrs. (?ibher enaettal the 
chief parts. It was given at Lincoln’s Inni 
Fields so late as 18 May 1725. To its popu- 
larity the profanities to Avhich the ‘ Taming 
of the ShreAv ’ was frequently submitted on 
the .stage may be largely' ascribed. In th*. 
same season (1667), according to I’epys, 
1 jncy played a Country Gentleman in ‘ Change 
of CrOAvns,’ an unpriiiti'd piece by Edward 
How'ard, and ,Jonny («c) Thump in ‘ Love in 
a Maze,’ otherwise ‘ The Changes.’ Concerning 
the earlier presentation, Pepys, 15 April 
1 667, says : ‘ Lacy did act the Country Gentle- 
man come up to Court, who do ahfise the 
Court with all imaginable wit and plainnes.s- 
about selling of places’ and doing everything- 
for money.' So angry was Charles II ‘at the 
liberty taken hy Lacy’s part to. abuse him t<> 
his face 'that he coramahde<i''^a. company 
should act no more, and committed Xncy to 
the Potter's Lodge. Mohurt q^a^hi^d forgi ve- 
hess for. the company a;nd. foif Xiat^, but the 
play" remained under cehsuie; Alter Lacy ’s 
rele^e he. met Itod cursed him be- 
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‘])is n()ns«'nt>i(Mil plfvy’ had boon the 
irauso o(’ hi.s imprisonmont, tell ing’ him, raore- 
<»v(!r. that ‘he whs more of a fool than a 
poet.’ A soulllo followed, and Howard com- 
plained to the king, who again silenced the 
company on 20 April 1667. To 1669 Clonest 
assigns ‘The Dumb Lady, Or the harrior made 
a Physician.’ This is n' miserable and highly 
indecent piece, far coarser t han the originals 
compounded by Lacy from ‘J^e JM6decin inal- 
gr6 lui’ and ‘ L’ Amour M»5decin’ of Moliere. 
It was not printed until 1672, and no cast is 
given, but liaey, no doubt, played Drench 
{Sgauarelle). 

Lacy was on 7 Dee. 167 1 the original Bayes 
of the ‘llehearsal,’ the prologue to which says 
that if the burlesipie exercises tlie desired 
effect Lacy will boast that bo had reformed 
thostage. At Lincoln’s Inn, whither, after the 
destruct ion of the Tlieatre Boyal, Killigrew’s 
com])any migmted, I.acy was the original 
Alderman Gripe in Wycherley’s ‘ Love in a 
Wood, or Ht. .Tames’s Park,’ and in l67o, at 
the new theatre in Drury Jian(‘, was the 
original Intrigo in Sir Francis Fane’s ‘ JiOvein 
the Dark, ortheManof Busmoss,’ Iliseditors 
doubtfully assert that he also played the 
French Dancing-Mistress iji a play so named. 
Genest says that he probably acted Bobadil, 
and was the originalFrencblove in the Ghig- 
lish Mounseer,’ by the Hon. .lames Ilowui'd, 
1666; Pinguister in ‘ All INlistakeii, or the 
Mad Oou^e.’ by the same author, 1667 
’rartuffein ‘Tartuffe, ortho French Puritan,’ 
adapted from Moliere by Matthew Mod- 
bourne [9. v.l, 1670; Fremdi \ alet in ‘ Mock 
Duellist, or t lie French Valet,’ by P. B.,l<)7*’>, 
and the F.nglish Lawyer in the play of that 
name adapted by Kavenscroft from tlie Latin 
play of ‘ Ignoramus.’ lie also played Falst all", 
m which, according to Davies, he succeeded 
CJartwright, and in ‘ Variety,’ by tlie Duke 
of N’ewcastle. liUcy died on 17 Sept. J6SI, 
in Drury Lane, two tloors off Lord Angle- 
sey’s house, and near Cradle Alley, and was 
buried the Monday following ‘ in the farther 

churchyard’of St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields. On 

19 Oct? 1681, 20/. was ordered to bo paid by 
Edward Griffm, esq., treasurer of the chamber, 
to John Lacy, assignee of Charles Killigrew, 
master of the revels, for two plays acted 
before his ma.ie8ty in February and March 
1 678-9 (see Akebman, Secret Service Mpnei/, 
(’amd. Soc., p. 64). Lacy gave lessons to 
Is ell Gwyim, and is said to have been ojie of 
her lovers.. 

After Lacy’s death appeared, in 1684, at 
Dorset Garden Theatre, a comedy, entitled 
‘Sir Hercules Buffoon, or the Poetical Squire,’ 
which was published in the, same year. A 
prt,)logue by D’Urfey describing. Lacy as the j 
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author and an epilogue by .Toe Haines [q. v. | 
were spoken by the latter. Genest speaks 
of the play disparagingly. 

liacy Avas praised in his own <lav . 1 1 is damp- 
ing seems to have been his chief a1 traction 
until age disabled him. Downes commends 
liis acting of Scruple in the ‘ (’beats,’ .lonuy 
'J’luinip, Teague, and Bayes. I’ejns s^-ldoni 
mentiojA.s him without praise, anil ileseribe.'<, 
under date 19 Jan. 1668 9, the dances Avliieli 
he introduced between the nets of ‘ Horace,’ 

‘ a silly tragedy.’ Jjangbamc says (Imt J^acy 
‘ p('rf()rmc<l all parts that he tindertook to a, 
miracle, insomuch that I am apt to believt! 
that as this age never had, so the next never 
Avill have his equal, at least not his .superior.’ 
Lucy, says Laiigbaine, was so approvtal by 
Ohnrl(‘s II tliat tin; king caused liis ])ietur(‘ t o 
be drawn in three .several figurti.s in tin; sann' 
t able, viz. t hat of Teague in the ‘ (/oin m it I ee,’ 
Mr. Scruple in the ‘C%eat.s,’ and INI. (billiard 
in tlie ‘Variety;’ the picture is still at 
Windsor Castle. A copy Avas sold in Jsl!». 
A .second, or the same, painted by M. W'riglit 
(167.'3), is in the Garrick Club. 

[A not too trustworthy Life of Lacy i.s pre- 
fixed to the edition of hisplay.s by Maid meal and 
I.<f»gan. See also Aubrey’s Letters by Krtiininit 
Persons. 1813. l^epys’.s Diary, Ijangbaiiie s Jjives 
(Avhieh i.s far too luvonrable to Lacy), DoAvaes’s 
Iloscius Anglicanirs, Genest’s Account of tlu> St.ig 
and tlio Biographia Dramatica are the principal 
sources of information. AVheatley and Cunning- 
Jiam’s London Past and Present; the History of 
the .Stage assigned to Betterton ; jDavics'.s Drama- 
tic Miscellanies, vol. i. ; Wiike.s’s (Diirricks) 
(Jeneral View of the Stage, &c., have also hoen 
consulted.] J. K. 

LACY, JOHN (/7. 1737), pseudo-prophet, 
AVRs born at Saffron Walden, Essex, in 1661. 
He received some classical educat ion, and as 
a younger son Avas sent to London to earn 
his own living in 1680. In 1706 he Ava.s 
a married man Avith a family, in good re- 
pute for his parts and, piety, and one of the 
wealthiest members of Hr. Calamy’s congre- 
gation at W cstminater. The loss of a law.si i i t 
in that year preyed upon his mind, and at 
the same time he fell under the influence of 
the so-called ‘ French prophets,’ then lately 
arrived in Ei^i^land? 1707 he publi.shed 
a translation of the/Thi§3.tre Sacr6 des CC- 
vennes,’ by Francis, Maximilian, under the 
title ‘ A Cry from the Desert, or Te.stimonial.s 
of the Miraculous Thin^ lately come to pa.ss 
in the Oevennes Verififed upon Oath ami by 
Other proofs,* Lohd(;fh«.dvo:> A second edition, 
with an able preface ta favour of the miracu- 
lous character of iH/ei phenomena, appeared 
the same year. vT^ folloAyed up with 
‘‘Pix^phetioal of Elias Marion, here- 
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tofori! otic of the f ’oiniuiiiiders of tliolVo- 
( e.^t !in( s t hut I i:i<l taken Anns in t Ixo Oevennes : 
a Discoiuve uttered by him in London under 
tli(‘ Ojteralion of tUo Spirit, and faithfully 
taken in Writing' whilst they wero spoken,’ 
J jondon, 1 707 , Sa’^o, and a collection of hisown 
]n'o])hei i(?H 1 utterances, iit throe parts»entltled 
• Tlie J’rophet teal Warnings of John Lacy, 
jtronouiiccd under the Opitration of 
(he Sjtirit and faithfully taken in writing 
whilfil they were spoken,’ London, 1707, 
•‘^vo. These curious outpourings iii*e all in 
the. lirsi person, as if spoken by the spirit, 
and consist mainly of vague vat icinations 
of fo tiling Avocs. Some of them are in bad 
Frencli, others in Avorse Latin. In t,h*? pre- 
face Liicy states that while in his ec.sta.sies 
lii.s mind, tongue, and fingers were directed by 
an iiiA isiblc ‘foreign agent,’ by Avhom also 
lii.s body Avas agitated and contorted, and 
.-^onu'tinics carried round or across the rtx>m, 
and tlial (he seizures began suddenly on 
1 2 .1 line 1707. Calamy anti others avIio wit- 
nessed the ecstasic.s testify to his physical 
agitation, or ‘ quaking,’ aud describe his 
utterance ns preceded by much hiccough- 
ing, ga.sping, sighing, and groaning, and, 
thougli perfectly articulate, broken and un- 
natural. Lacy, also claimeil the poAver of 
Avorking miracles, and in particular to have 
restored her sight. to aprophetess called Betty 
(.{ray, cured her of paralysis, and removed a 
tumour in her throat by the ‘ operation of 
tlie Spirit.’ Blindness, paralysis, and tumour 
Avero alike imagittax*y. lie also pi’cdicted the 
resurrection from the dead upon 25 May 1708 
of Thomas Ernes [q. v.], buried in liunhill 
b’ields on Christmas day 1707 (see JIarl. 
Misc. vii. 19T~(}). , Such crowds collected 
to Avitnoss the mfilment of the prophecy 
that, the trainbands .were called out. The 
miiiistens and eli^ers; of the French church 
in the Savoy had eatly trietl in vain to check 
(he excitement by censtt]ting the prophets 
as impostors. Tlie la^,esy were then indicted 
< t .July 1707) befom txord-Kjhief-justic^ Holt 
for publishingfalse &nd scandalous pamphlets 
and liolding tnjp^uit^dua, ^emblies, Avere 
convicted, fined, hi the pillory. A 

prosecution .AA'a.s also by the attor- 

ney-general agaihst-Lf^i^JUid his chief coad- 
jutor, Sir llichardBpEelev( j644-1710) [q.^^ 
but was eventually flbiaiiqohyd.-. .T'herewere 
soon more than four ipisrao^^ pro- 

phe.sying in difiereuli^ par^ ^ 

The clergy denoufiO^'-l^iBSJji ainiii. Oalaniy 
censured l^jacy at ser- 

mons published as '^ ik 

I’rophets,’ Loudon,.lT0^ ,.** ' 

by going into one of W 

house in Calamy’s pres^CO*..^ 


I him in the name of tlu* Spirit, lli.s formal 
i answer appeared ns ‘ A 1 {elation of the Deal- 
ings of Cod to lli.s unAA'orthy servant, .John 
Lnoy, since the time of his believing and pro- 
fe.ssing himself Inspired,’ London, 1708, 8\'o, 
Lacy was also at tacked by Dr. Josiali Wood- 
Avard [q. v.] in ‘ llemarks on the Modi.'vn 
Prophets,’ London, 1708, 8vo, and replied in 
a ‘ Letter to the ReV. Dr. Jo-siah Woodward 
concerning his Remark.^ on the Modern Px'o- 
phets,’ London, 1708, 8vo, to Avhich AV’ood- 
Avard published an ‘ AnsAver.’ Failing to con- 
A'crt hi.s Avife, Jjacy deserted her In 1711, 
and Avent to live in Lancashire with Betty 
Gray. This he called IcaAuug Ilagar for 
Sura. About 1710 Whiston hud been to his 
house and tried vainly to reason him out of 
his delusion. The .Jacobite rising in 1715 
elicited fi*om him an appropriate ‘ Vi.sion of 
.1. H, E.sq., a Prophet,’ London, 1715, 8vo. 
His last ])ublicatioxi wuis ‘The Scene qf De- 
lusions, by t he Rca'. Mr. Owen of Warring- 
ton, at hi.s oAvu earnest request considered 
and confuted by one of the Modern Pro- 
phets ; and ns it proves partly by him.self,’ 
Jjondon, 1720, Ha'o. lie was committed to 
Bridewell in 17.37 for opening an * oratory ’ 
at Villier.s Street, York Buildings, London. 
The date of hi.s death is uncertain. 

[Besidas the Avritings mentioned in the text 
the principal authorities are Oalamy’s Historical 
Account of my own Life, cd. Rutt, ii. 72 ct 
.seq. ; AVhiston’s Memoirs, 1719, p. 138; Lnt- 
trell’s Relation of State Affiiirs, vi. 244, 307 ; 
Kingston’.s Enthusia-stick Impostors no Divinely 
inspired Prophets; An Account of the Tryal, 
&c., of Elias Mai'iou, London, 1707, 1st pt. ; 

I Predictions coucorning the Raising the Dead 
Body of Mr. Thomas Ernes, &c., London, 1708 (?), 
4t.o; The Honest Uimker, or the Forgeries . . . 
of the pretended .French Prophets . . . 'expos’d 
in a letter . . . gmug an Account of a Sham 
Miracle performed by John L— y, Esq., on the 
Ixdy of EliziAboth Gray on the 17th of Ai^xgust 
last, London, 1707. 8vo; Humphrey’s Account 
of the French Prophets, &c., and Farther Account 
in tM’O letters to Sir Ricliard Biilkeley, I^ondon, 
1708, 8vo ; A Letter from John Lacy to Thomas 
Baton, being Reasons why the former left hia 
Avife, and took E. Gray, a Prophetess, to his bod 
(dated 6 March 1711); A Brand plucked from 
the Burning, exemplified in the Unparallel’d 
Case of Samuel Keimer, &c., London, 1718, 8vo ; 
Lottres d’uii Particulier i Monsieur Misson 
L’honnfite Homme, London, 1707-8, 8vo; Boyer’s 
PoUt. State, Iv. 37, 210, cf. art. S.eo Anxe.I 

J. M, R. 

LACY, JOHN WILI.IAM or WILLIAM 
(I 78 O P-1865?), 8in^»,bortt a)^t 1780, was 
about 1795 a pupil, at Bath, ctf Vtfnanzio 
(1 747.^1810). SomAthrae years later 
ite^j^aaiA»d at various cqaoertain London, but 
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(lissatisfit'tl witli liis own powora, he LACY or DE LACY, M.\MII1C1C 
to Italy for further study; there he ‘en- (1740-1820), of Grodno, Iluasian general, 
1 irely inast<(red both tlie language and style of belonged to a branch of the family of Pet er, 
singing of the natives.’ Returning to England count Lacy [q. ,v.]J lie was born apparently 
soon after 1800, he sang repeatedly at the at Limerick during the ‘groat frost’ of 
Ijonten Oratorio and other important con- 1739-40 (see p. 3321, and is de- 

certs, but owing to weak health ho never sue- scribed {Printed S^tch-Pedtffrrr) as son of 
coodedintakingtheprominentpoflitionaraoiig j Patrick de Lacy (<?. 1790) by Lady Mary 
contemporary vocalists 'for which his natural Herbert of Templeagletan and grandson of 
abilityand great talent qualified him. Tnl812 | ‘old Patrick Lacy’ of Rathcaliill, who died in 
Ijacy married Jane(1770-185H),tliewidow of ! 1741. Maurice, who was said to have been 
Prancesco Bianchi (17o2“1810), an Italian | brought up in an Irish convent, obtained a 
^era composer, and teacher of »Sir Henry commission in the Russian army, in which 
Bishop. She was the daughter of an apothe- he fought against the Turks, and attained 
cary named John Jackson in Sloane Stri'ot, general’s rank, with which he revisitial Ire- 
Chelsea, and manned Bianchi in IHOO. Like land in 1792-3, He went back to Uussia, 
Lacy, she was a singer of repute, making and held command under Marshal Suwarrow 
her first appearance in London on 25 April j iif the campaigns against the French in 
1798, and singing as Miss Jackson at the I Switzerland and Italy, Sir Henry I’alward 
Goncerts of Autient Music in 1800. While | Bunbury j^q. v.], who was quartermaster- 
Mrs. Bianchi she often sang at AVindsor in i general of the small British force sent to 
the presence of George 111 and Queen Char- | Naples under Sir James Tleufy Craig [ij. v.] 
lotto, and was considered one of the finest ! hi 1805, speaking of an auxiliary for»;e of 
singers of Handel’s music. She was a good , fourteen thousand Russians and two tbou- 
lingui8t,pianoforte-j)layer, and painter. With sand wdld Montenegrins sent thillier fi-tnu 
Lacy she tookpart in the concerts of Billing- the Greek islands, under the Russian gi'ueral, 
ton, Nnldi, and Braham at Willis’s Rooms i D’Anrep, observes that D’Anrep was sub- 
on 1 March 1801) (Pakkb, Musical Memoirs, ! ordinate to old General Lacy, who was rc- 
ii. 35), and at the Vocal (Concerts, Hanover | siding at Naples under the pretfuici' of ill- 
vSqiiare Rooms, 2 March 1810 (ib. p. 49). In 1 health, hut prepared by his sovereign's oilier 
1818 the Lacys accepted an engagement at to take the chief comhiapd when 1 lu* tiim,- 
(Jalcutta, where they remained seven yeans, should come to put the troops in niuvcuicut . 
giving frequent performances at the court of i He had been a brave and meriUirinus officer, 
the king of Oiide. After returning to Eng- j ‘but showed no traces of ever having been 
land about 1826 they retired into piuvato life, j a man of talent or infornxatibn.’ Ihinbury, 
For some yeans they resided at Floiimce and ! who is wrong on some jioints, adds: ‘lie 
other continental cities, but eventually set tied I spoke English with the strongest brogue! 
in England. Lacy died while on a visit to ; ever heard, and with populiarities that T have 
Devonshire about 1865. His wife died at nevermetwit.h,exceptifttheTcague.sofour 
Ealing 19 March 1858. ' ' old comedies.’ He used . bO bring his niglil- 

Ijacy possessed a bass voice of great excel- cap in hispocket when he ’attended a council 
hmee. So highly was he esteemed by the , of war, and put it on and'go to .‘sleep wliile 
Italians that he was offered lucrative engage- | others discussed the business. ‘ Buf the old 
ments at the Operas of Milan and Florence, I gentleman was simpleand kind-hearted, and, 
and later at the King’s Theatre in London j in his own wordsj,’ " ij^^yrays for fighting”’ 
{(iuart. Mits. Mat/, and Her. i. 338 n.) He j (Bonbttkt, pp, 391-T^?;,'La<jy playrul no pro- 
wa.s ‘ considered by competent judges to he | minent part in later c^paigns. He was 
without question the most legitimate English j governor of Qiodttq,;;vylfere he po.sse.s.sed o.s- 
bass singer, the most accomplished in various I tates. Lacy and Mrs. Johanna 

styles, and altogether the most perfect and j O’Brien, wno .die^)^Ii^|»^ lum, outlived all 
finished that has appeared in this country, j their numerous and sisters. Hi.s 

He was endowed by nature with organs of nephew, Maurice Bii^i^.'^htercd tiui Ru.s.sian 
great strength and delicacy; his voice was service and dipd ildriaiioph* during 

rich and fuB-toned, particutarly in the lower the war of Service Maya- 

notes; his intonation perfect, and his finish 

and variety in gratsea ireroiarlmble ’ (Diet, of (Printed aa ‘the la.st linoaT 

J/u«m, 1824, iL 33). - descendant of. Hugh dej.acy,’ ditul 

jAiithoritise gitfiSQ abpyej;, Drove’s Diet, of unmatTi©d.at.Drodi^^tda®ia,in.Ianuary 1820. 
Music; Brown’s Diet, of !i^8ic\ Quarterly .Mwi-- (Printed of Gonoral Maurice 

cai Magazine and Hevie:^, ! 3.831^.(1818) ; pri* I da Laey of .copies of wliich arc in 

vato information.] / , .signed by JVIr.s. 
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1*( Ijip> Nish tilt sunning n presoutativo of 
1 uys sistn 'VliN Jonanoa O’Brien; see al$o 
Ttiiiliins Ifnt t)f JDttbBn* lS66; 

I) \1 ton’s Hlmtrations of Jani®«*s ^rmy 

lisis Dublin, 2nd edit. tSfli ; BunbittyV Narra* 
' n.t t)f P isvigoa in Into War wltn France, 
C indoii, 18)4 J Bt. M. C. 

LACY, MTCHAJBL EOPHINO ( 1705 - 
ls() 7 ), \ioliiii«jt and 6 orop 05 er> ■was bom at 
Bilb u) in Smm on 10 jnly 1795 (not m 1705 
us st atod m Fdtis’a ^ Biographie Universelle'). 
(I IS father, an Ei^Haliman, was engaged in 
inenantile pursoita in Bilbao; his mother 
u IS Spanish Ite eommenoed to learn the 
s lolin nt the age of five, and at six he made 
his ])iihlic d^but <tt a concert given in Bilbao 
l)y \ndieossi,anItalian violinist. Heplayed 
a Loneerto of Jarnowick (or Oioriioi iclu), 

1 11(1 at oused the utmost enthusiasm, although 
Ik ^\ as so small that he had to stand up on 
I talih* before the audience could see him. 

I nt il 1 80 d he Mlfas patromsed by the court of 
M idi id as aninOuat prodigy. In 1802 he com- 
im net d his educal ioiji at the college of Ber- 
th au\, and after spifending eighteen months 
< Ik 1 •' proceeded to nlyc^ at raris where hw 
s< holiistic siicoesaeswere amaaing. While in 
n IS he was a pupil of Kfentser, under whom 
Ik made i.ijud progaSess^ancLinlSOS he played 
I violin solo as petit ^spagnol ' at the 
Tuth ric s. Ili^nwhiMlus lamer was ruined 
by somt‘ American speCnlations, and Lacy was 
to England «o study under 
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dramatic profession, and lor about leu >e.ii& 
1 808-1 ho filled * gent 0*^1 comedy ]> irt s ’ in 
Edittbui^h, Dublin, and (Glasgow, only pla y - 
ing the violin in public at his benefits in 
1818, at the iiiMtation of the directors, 1 k‘ 
succeeded Yanevicz as first violin and director 
of the Liverpool oonei rts, which were re- 
cruited from the best talent in Tyondon. At 
the end of 1820 Lacy returned to Ijondon, 
and until 1823 dneeled the ballets and com- 
liosed most of the ballet-music fur the Itahau 
op6ra. In 1823, in conseg^uence of disagree- 
ments with the musical director, he returned 
to the management of the Liverpool concerts, 
but resumed Ins position at the Italian opera 
in 1 824. From this time until his retirement 
and death, which look place at Pentonville 
on 20 Sept. 18()7, he devoted himself princi- 
pally to composition and to the adaptation 
of foreign librelti, for which his linguistic 
talents eminently fitted him. It is to Lacy 
that we owe the first English adaptations of 
‘ Semiramide,' 1 820, ^ Armida,’ ‘ Cenertmtola/ 
‘ Cinderella,’ and ‘ William Tell,’ 1830, ‘Fra 
Diavolo,’ 1831, and others of minor import- 
ance. lie IS known as the composer of an 
oratorio entitled ‘ The Israelites in Egypt,’ 
18.33, and of a re-adaptation of Weber’s 
‘ Freisehutz,’ 18.39, as well as of several minor 

J iioces of some merit, notably a set of rondos 
or the pianoforte and a quintett for two 
violins, tenor, flute, and violoncello, with 

f nanoforte accompaniment. He also col- 
aborated in Sclmlcher’s ‘ Life of Handel.’ 

[F4ti8’s Biograpbio U mvsrselle des Masieiens , 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music; A Dictionary of 
Musicians (anoa.), 1822; private sourcesv} 

E. H.-A. 

LACY, PETER, Count La.ot (1678- 
175 1 j, Russian field-marshal, a kinsman of 
Colonel Pierce Lacy of Bran, co. Limerick, 
who claimed descent from Hugh de Lacy (d. 
1188) [q. V.], is said to have been second sou 
of Peter Lacy and his wife, Maria Courtenay, 
And grandson of John Lacy of Bail" 

00. Litaerick. He was born at ... 

IjCitleody, in that county, on ^ Sept^^ (0,8») 
1678. At the age of thnWAu hoeer^ Kang 
H at the defence bf ^ »» 

ejhsign k. the Prinee 6{ Wern'e Mgitoent of 

i.i.i-.-.ji'X ^*']||$Asnnaster- 
Vi^coionel. 
after 
Fapuary 
fihoregi- 
tho 




was 

Irish 
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jEjiinrtl'i, and two other sons, are said to liave l.Bli, ii. 517). In 172o I!<iacy was summoned 

left Ireland about the same time, and all to to St. Peter8hur|f to take Iiis seat at the 

h!iv(5 fallen in the service of France. Young council of the coronal if)n of the 

I’eter I^acy marched with his regiment to Czarina Aniie tH^ after, he rode l)ehind 

Ihedmont, joined the army under the Marquis the imperial carriag^ithrowing gol d and silver 
do Catinat, and fbught at Marsaglia or Val coins among the p^pul^t^eV .1« 1725 ho was 
do Marseilles on 4 Oct. It593, whore his uncle, made a knij^t o? lb© Alexander Nevsky order, 
James Lacy, was mortally wounded (cf. ib. and was appointed ijpmj^ander-in-eliicJ in St. 
pp, 176-8), and in the sudsoquont campaigns Petersburg, Ingria, andS^oybgorod, to which 
ill Italy in 169d~6. In 1697 he accompanied the governments of iSsthcUiia and (.'Vmrland 
his regiment to the Rhine ; hut the peace of were added the year afterV: In 1727, when 
Ryawick led to the disbanding of Athlono Maurice de Saxe (aftdrwnrdisi th'ofaraoiis mar- 
aud other Irish raiments. Disappointed of sbal) was, in opposition , to the com’t of St. 
employment in' Hungary against the Turks, Petersburg, made Duke of Courland, Cacy 
Lacy entered as a lieutenant in the Polish was sent to expel him from, the duchy, and 
service under Marshal the Due <le Croy, by was afterwards apjjointed governor of Li vonia 
whom he was presented to the czur, Peter and Ksthonia. Inl783he was engaged with 
the Great (D'Altov). The czar selected Lacy Marshal Miinnich in establialiing Aiigustuf 
as one of a hundred foreign oflicers to bo cm- of Saxony on the throne of Poland, in oppo.si- 
ployed in training the Russian troops, and tion to the deposed Stanislas. On the fall 
appointed iiim captain in the infantry regi- of. Danzig, after a si6ge Of 135 days in open 
raent of Colonel Bruce. Ffe served agninst trenches, during which the Russians 1o.st 
the Swedes in Livonia and Ingria (a Russo- eight thousand mien, iijclndin'g two Inmdred 
Finnish province, now part of the government oflicers, Lacy recoiv’ed ft'orn A.ngu.stns the 
of St. Petersburg), and after the fall of Jam- order of the '\Vhiie Eagle, and Ids portrait set. 
hurg was apipoirited to command a company in brilliants. Lacy- nemamed in Poland until 
called the (frand Musketeers, composed of the victory of Dusawitiza, . whore, with fifteen 
one hundred Russian nobles armed and horsed hundred dragoons, dighty hussars, and five 
at their own expense. When attending the hundred Cossacks, he put to rout twenty 
czar in Poland in 1705, he was made major of thousand Stini,islasitfea, ;nttd the surrender of 
the regiment of Scliemeritofi*, with which he the rest bjf the .Polos '^n^erCxereki, in A])riT 
•served against the Swedes under lift wenhaupt, 1735, decided thOcofiti^^ favour of Au- 
and in 1706 liout.enant-colonel of the regi- gustus, Afteif A hriilituai.r( 5 ^eeption at War- 
meiit of Polotsk, where he was appointed to saw, Lacy was detachedA^'^ti^h a cont ingen t 
train and instruct three regiments. In 1707 of fifteen thousand (Wli^l^aeliitlyreili teed to 
he greatly distinguished him.self at the siege .ten thousand) Russian to join (he im- 

of Bucko in Poland. In 1708 he was made perialist forces cbl4^)bdSi»ear Mannhoim, 
colonel of the regiment of Siberia, and re- under Prince Eugettbi:^'jbpi^9equenoe of the 
peatedly distinguished himself in the opera- declaration 'of and 

tions against Charles XII and his ally, Ma- France. Peace Franco 

zeppa, on the Dnieper, particularly at the being agreed upon, early in 

.seizure of Rumna in December of l hat year. 1736' to Viehfta, thence to St. 

Tlie follbtwiag year the czar g^ve him a regi- Petersburg In.'s patent 

meut of grenadiers. At the battle of Pultowa as a Russian 

I iacy commanded a brigade of the I’ight wing, AYor liiaviiig against T urkey, 

although he did not attain the rank of briga- Lacy was.sent During tin; 

dier until four yeans later. According to months of May Lacy carried 

Russian authorities, the 'success of tlio day on the approaoh4l)$]^(^i^, by' snp, the 

was lamely due to an order iasued by the ^gn,?^on snllie.s, 

czar,at Lacy’s suggcstiqn,dii!«cting tlio troops d nring on© -w « u i n d ( id . At. 
to reserve their fire for close quarters. From thd town being a 

1709 to -1721 I.<acy was frequently engaged sbells, and 

against the Danes, 3wodes..aud Titrks. H.e . Ti i r It i «<1 1 basliniv 

became a btigadigr-general in August 1712, ' 3.463 men, 

major-general . the month - tifiber,. and lien^. ; hundred pieco.s 

tcnanb^neral in 172& -vHe slgnali^j- .captives, who 

himself in 17^C)^l;by his many marched to 

succcssfid desf^ts 'on the-Qwediw CQjBl4t> from a dis- 

ono of wlueh .hAlantdidired'.tyitli-l^ and after- 

ainl yncaUroted ’ Ms- and the remnant 

W'ithin twelve mileadi into winter quarter.'! 
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ill tJio fJkr.iino. In 1 737 Lauy was appointed to the name-day of tlie Grand-duke Petcrtafter- 
eomninnd a fresli expedition into. 1 ^ 0 Crimea, wards Peter 111 ), a solemn T<> Deuni was 
With I'orty thousand men^ he uniaxpectedly sung in the Russian camp, to celebraie (lie 
crossed an arm of the seft at ^abat, formed capture of Kredericsham, the only fortified 
and blew up tho Tairtft»V'lipi«» at J*eEecop, place in Finland, without the loss of a man. 
hy the end of Septemh^ i^ttimgd to the Orders were then sent to conclude the cam- 
I'kraine, having, ‘V''ith^iiblinomng why he poign; but Lacy, after calling a council of war, 
was sent into the. cotwlttcted the pushed on to llelsingfors, where a Sweilish 

ranipaigu with gr^, glory, to himself and army of seventeen thousand men capitulated, 
very little sickness . thO army,' When I’lie operations of the following year were 
-Miinuich was acting aga,lnst the Turks the carried on by galley.?, supported hy a soiuidron 
year after, liacy was again sent to the Crimea of larger vessels mjder Admiral Golowin. 

i ( li a force, inclusive pf Cossacks, hot exceed- On 1 4 May ],713 the army embarked. High 
ing thirty-six thousand men. With ldii.s he j mass according to the Greek ritual was celo- 
captnred Kalfa, the istronghold of (he Crimea; I brat ed with much pomp on Ixiard Lacy’s 
hut finding the interior of the country too ' galley, which was attended by the esarina in 
iin]K)v(‘ri.5hed tp, supp.ort his troops, and a jicrson, who presented Lacy with a ring of 
naval iU’mament Qu the Sea of Azov, which great value and a golden cross. After delays 
w as (o co-operaie with him, having been do occasioned by the ice and head-winds, Lacy, 
.«i roj-ed by a gihftt storm, he returned to wJio appears to have lieen desirtius to win. a 
I’l recop, razed .the lines there, and went into victory by sea, sent orders to Admiral Golo- 
win(fi* (jiiarters. eayrly. In, 1789 his troops win to attack the Swedish fleet at Hango, 
were kept in regerve-in the Ukraine, in con- J^acy maneeuvred his galleys very skilfully, 
.secpu'tu'e of war; with Sweden, Complaints and got the weather-gage of tho enemyy but 
against JMiinnich's.jseveritieii and mismanage- a fog favoured the escape of the .Swedes, On 
ineui were now SO loiid thAttbe czarina a.skod 28 July Koitli, who was in command of a 
l,acy to undertake the investigation of his separate squadron, joined Lacy, and prepara- 
colleague’s conduct,' .' the in- tions wt>rc made for a descent in, the. neigb- 

Aidiou-s ta.sk; but Muhnich appears to have bourhood of Stockholm, Avhen the treaty of 
.'incused him of detra,ction, anda violent sceuc Abo put an end to the war. In S^tember 
(*t).sued, in Avhioh ihui^hhis drew on each the czarina sent her own yacht to hiring Lacy 
other, but werh se^ 5 !^^d , by Lewonhaupt, to St. Petei'sburg, and groat rejoicings were 
Avho (hreatened arrest by held. Lacy, after more than fifty years' cam- 

order of the emp*s^.;!t:lRv^TH was ap<- paigning, noAv retired to liis estates in .Livo- 
jiointed to com*n4^^ii^i.i^t. the. Swedes in nia, of which province he was governor, and 
"''inland, Avith Keith there resided until Ins death on 11 May 1751 

[ q. V.] a.s his secd^i;(t|%,(^j^W^^ The event (30 April Russian style), at tho age of'scVenty- 
< if the year was September of three. He left a fortune eqnivalentto QOfOOOl., 

th(um])ortantSw!^l8^Wit^?^ilnian8trand. and large estates, acquired, his will states, 
Ad rain istvatiya;4l^^l||^®||^B^d the enter- ‘through long and hard service, and with 
])rise, and Lacy much danger and uneasiness.' Lacy was in 
Avlinre lie entortaihe da tfhiilfl^lllhibbtlm^^S^^ person tall and well made. He yraa cool in 

commander, iiad' been Judgment, ready in resource, proiiipt and de- 

Avoimdcd and * Cided itt action. Frederick the, CHreat called 

Lacy i.s said the bind the ‘I*rince Eugene of Muscovy.’;; He 

intriguesAvhichrsi^|(§|®kj«^g|% was much, esteemed in the an»y for, hi» sol- 

in Deceniber^ 1 74L, gii ^^|ip!iigpEwaBe4 ih bis dieky example and his unremit^ng 
rank and olficeiS.>i^!i|^^|Mp^ til Sup- his To him belong?' 

])i*essing a dang(wy(j^^pp8 gg^J bo S^BSsian degree; the credit of havii^g'-j^^ 
guard.s on_ th^ ']El(^sijthe',tirbna.',th.e' 

foreign officers troops in Bttrope, .diiyjsrohi' w t^^ 

( he mutineers, Ru?$i4it army tyas in 1891 nttiiSei’ '' '\t him. 

Pet eiAsburg, and m l^cy married the Couuloaab^ff^aFeuohen 

( he end of May 'V^mn be bad daughters, 

an army of Boye, 

Swedes in Finland^ sCns, the 

tc-red Finland, 

‘ the worst roads in |IYgj[i|||l)f iniC i pii w|fitVi|ifi| royal 

many ]Alaces two 

a.n abattis might stop 

■ 0 c 2 
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iield-iuiirshal, !Maiinc«^ I'VancKS Lacy (Lasey), Uii. 88). John de Lacy Ibnmltal Stanlaw 
who was horn in St. PeterabuTff in 1725, and I Abbey, Cheshire, about ll72 ; il w as aftor- 


j <{. V.], with whom he made the campaign in 
Italy in 1747.; He was favourably noticed 
by Daun, and served with groat distinction 
in the seven years* war. In a family manu- 
script dated Vienna, 30 Nov. 1800, the em- 
peTOt wrote to him, ‘ You created my army.’ 
Frederick the Oreat also said of him : ‘I 
-admire the disposition of Lfeey (Lasey), but 
tremble at the onset of Loudon.’ Maurice 
Francis Lacy died at Vienna on 28 Nov. 
1801 (see DeutM-he Jiiog. vol. xxii.) A 
Count Lacy . who was a Russian major-gene- 
ral under Meld-raarshal Peter Lacy in the 
Finland war of 1741-3, and the Atistrian 
general, Count Maurice Tanner I.acy, who 
died in 1819, are believed to have belonged 
to the same family as Peter, count Lacy. The 
Russian general, Maurice Lacy or De I^acy 
[(j. v. j of Grodno, also belonged to the family. 

i^O’Callaghan’s Hist, of tha Irish Brigades in 
the Service of Franco, Glasgow, 1870, pp. 4 8 1-99, 
erabody researches in the Lacy Family Papers 
(inclodiag some diaries of Field-marshal Peter 
XiJicy and a copy of his will), then in possession 
of Bichard MaeNamara, esq., solicitor, 31 North 
Great George ;,„Streot, Dublin. Confusion of 
Christian names renders it utterly impossible to 
identify with certainty the immediate ancestors 
ttf Peter Lacy (cf. the notices 'of Colonel John. 
Ltcy and Colonel Pierce Lacy in D’ Al ton’s Illus- 
- trations of King James’s Army Lists, Dublin, 2nd 
edit. 1861, ii. 388-94; in Hist. MSS. Comth 
J Oth Eep. iii. 570-1 , and in Forrar and Lenihan’s 
histories of . limerick). A useful summary of 
the campaigns in which Peter Lacy figured is 
furnished in Oast’s Annals of the Wars of the 
Eighteenth C/hbtnry, London, 1866. Some ac- 
count of th^eBuSsian army in Lacy’s time will 
be found .ih i^hayier’s Peter the Great, London, 

1 886, vol. ii Sirdtiees of Peter, count Lacy, occur 
)t( Hist. MSS: Comtn. OthBep. pt. ii. 10th Bep, 
pt. i. pp. 166, 188j 198, 268.] H, M. 0. 

LAOy, PB C^: 1212), justiciar, 

anti constable of Chester, was $on ofiJohn. 
do Limy, by JV:14oe:deyef:^lMier; of William 
de Mand^i^r pari of v.] dokB 
DB Lacy (d^ 

T<hista.ce,:'do;^fh)^'; of by.'Alber^^ 

daughter, 0 ^ * - - ■ • - -- 

•tiuut; of 

male ropre8«^jtaibiVb’'<il;B'^^ 

onine over ‘ 

viirj^^)ii.v'J:]^b 

bis cousin’s' hamO,^ x;:s 

• V i ■ i" gf' 

was HI Cl 
on the 

. / / r -r. * » /’H . ' lijfif".' ** 


j by Dugdale. vTdlik do'Lacy also foumhal the 
hospital of Castle Hohiiigtan (Afo//. \ i. 

'639,641,766). 

On his fatner’is dbieitbBoger de Lacy bc- 
j came constable of Chostdr, in 1192, havitig 
I been entrusted by tho dhAiicellor witli thi‘ 
j custody of the ,ch8tle.S ,df Tickbill and Not- 
I tingham, he hanged two knights who had 
! conspired to surrender these; castles to .lohu. 
John in revenge plundered Ijacy’s lands. In 
April 1199 Lacy swore fealty to Jolui on 
his accession, and from this time remaiiied 
in high favour with the new -king. I n N o- 
veraber 1200 lie was sent to escort Wblliam 
the Lion to Lincoln, and yyas present when 
the Scottish king did homage there lo .rolm 
on 22 Nov. inl20i:he vraa sent wit h Wil- 
liam Marshal, earl of B'otnb^oke, in command 
of one hundred kqaigh'te tlu; king’s 

possessions in NbrJ5ttjwdj«;*:51h 1203 Philip 
Augustus besiegedth^ the famous Cha- 
teau Gaillardy whii^illi^'^^snded with in- 
comparable fideK^ ;<br- a year, and 

only surrenderi^Jtbtbugh.;stress of famino 
on 6 March ' relaie.s 

that the French iMhgV^ ol‘ hi.s 

f allant defencie,, ■ jai free c ust.ody . 

,acy was innsomed for a 

thousand maTk8f.B^f.€!ii^4' 4)’ IL'^vas fur- 
ther rewarded sheritr of ^drk 

and Cheshire, which trees’ he held till 1210. 
In 1209 he was a;^tl(j^it';, He is .said to 
have rescued Eaid'k^ndalf of (ihesnu- (.see 
Bc.X 7N»]0VILL, besiegc<l 

by tho Welsh at ' 

fierce raids aggin^. ,1bhe^!t^e^h are said to 
have earned him Roger of Hell.’ 

Lacy was bn J ohn , end a 

record is. pro6P? lossr;.s to him 
* in ludo ad tabuls^^l^^i^in January 121 2, 
and .tras was a ben re- 
factor .of of Fountains. 

Dugdale . him from Cot- 
tom MS. %..An<jI.\. 048), 

Dt i^.was pre.spnt at 

^gpl^tta is dne t o a 
l^ds^n. Roger de 
0 , sister of the 
yjand left by her 
mill [tjj. v. j, aud 

I^Paris ; Anna)e.s IVI »- 
r Bolls 8er.); Du.!- 
i 647-8 ; Dugdal ’.'s 
i^;,Judgs8 of Enirlaii t, 
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TIis -wife, Fiunces Daeton JvAcv (ISli)-. 
1872),. ft capable and intelligent uctres?!, was 

^ *■ .. •.. ifi-irw 1 -A. A.\ 


LACY, THOMAS 1 i AILES (1809-1873), 
actor and theatrical publisher, wiw born in 
1809, and from an earf ^ 
with the theatrical pro , 
corded appearfthClft ih. Londptf 
.’Monday 1828 at tW Olmpip f hoalire, fts ^e- pearance in London WM at the myrnarket on 
noil- in the ‘ Foundlihg pf &6. After ir * " ’ --- ' “ •- ^ " -- 

neing 
SVi 


.6 April 1838 as l 4 ydia in the * Love Chase.’ 

«• r ' • A n -XT • f 

be 


iug Tnan?iger for J^ontagw ]?^nl6y at the She became a member of Madame Vestries 
^iudsoi- Theatre, lib; iiittcccedod to the lessee- company at Covent Carden 7 Sept. 1840, and 

A v* A-nriA < VI t rr f ■fni* iTivAii XFMva in. 


lU IU» \vu«» XWaaiLAIAM., v« «CJ V 

Brooke [q. v.] being the Orlando. Ne.Kt year 
Lucy included tjio iJottingham and Doncus- 
tei“ tlicatres in ]bis circuit. Iii May 1844 
he joined S. . ^helps and Mr.s. Warner at 
Sadler’s WeBsjjkptmg on the opening tught 
Bauquo to Phelj^V Macbeth. At the end of 
the year he wei£i% 5 vithhift wifo on ft provincial 
ton r. 1 1 c th€h:l!«diMi?eiy from the stage and 


I tv AVI yt >«' * > w f *•** 

Lraied London News, 20 Sept. 1873^ p, 270,1 

<5. V. B. 

LACY, WALTER pe, first Baboit Lacy 
by tenure (d. 1085), was sprung from ft family 
settled at La.ssy in the arrondissopient of 
Vire in Normandy, and was a relfttive, per- 
haps a brother, of Tlbert do Lacy^ ancestoj* 
oflioger de Lacy [q. v.j He is mentioned 


entered Into busitiesB OS a theatrical book- by Wace as fighting for the conqueror at 
seller, first in 184^ 17 Wellington Stroetj Ilastings (7?ow«« de limit p. 220, ed, Taylor), 

Strand, Loiid 9 nj'i»pd ft»ta 1 at 89 Strand, and afterwards obtained a graiit of lands in 
lie soon conamonc,ed 'pH|?lisWng. acting edi- the Welsh marches, The principal’ estates 
tiona of dramiwl,' ' l^rffOy^s Acsting Edition of of the Lacy family were at' Ei^yas Lacy, 
Play.s,’ piiblisheds;b€^ei|j9l®^atidl873,ran Stanton Lacy, and Weobley, a]tiu also in- 
to ninety-nine'itbltti^>;i|nd'isontaiued 1,485 eluded Ludlow Castle, Walter tjerta inly 
pieces. He held some lend at Ewyas 

(Jumborland’s (399 dramas i. 184-5), and also at Stanton, but other 


contained in . and of lands were due to grants to his sons, and it 

H ’uinherland’s Bj^aoifSlI^tre’ (152 plays ht is impossible to say what propoiftion was 

in i-VKl CiniinVKY AValter’s. In 1071 Walter de Ijftcy was 



lie left.:! 



vv M . I a ^ 

trical l-’und. 

1873 for 2,66iQlii^^ 
on 8 for Ij; 

lia<*y was 
wickiansj’a 
Thomas Higg^ 
drama, 18-10..;^i 
School for BaUj ’ 

1813. 4 (wi 

(.Umzzlcwit,’ I 
5 (with Jolm^ 
a tragic drama" 

Silent Woman, 

Higgle). ‘ 
drama from 
M. Tournier, ISi^vjfcJ 
Day,’ a farce fronn^*" 
185.5. He edited * ' ^ 
and ‘ 'riie Dramatic . 
collections of cost;Qt$i^ 
and 1872). ’ 


li'^;«iie^eneral Thea- 
24-9 Nov. 
portraits 

Kelt- 


Gloucester, 

founder of St. .Peter’s, Hereford: He dio<l 


ilS37,^ oft Gloucester. By his iVfife; \]|ljrmeline, he 

“*';|jdn<i6n/ a left . three sons, ■ Roger, Htwh,-. iujtd Walt e r, . 
■ ‘ irV < Tliq and two daughters, Er^i||m^aad . Emma . 
r^/ftctS) Bogus de Lacy appear 
j hdidibg .londMtt 

. Idii; -WoiwAteMlttjcej.. Hetgfordffl^;0id Sbrop- 

■ /illiaui 

was 

brother 
•La«t,hony 

W<;*nhl(‘y 
_ d« i-*Hcy 
louciislev, 

^ ;^cl died in 

i. 15-17, 
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Jlciirv I t^evnia to liavo taken tUoLacy ; to re-onter Ireland, it wti.s Walter cle Lacy 

. i • ^ I * . 1 .,1 /■ IV r rr»r,i 1 , 



, see under Lact, Htoii (1. 1186]. ' Henry in 1207'~S; , 0n l4 Apil 1207 ho wa 

[Florence of Worcestef (Kngl. Hist. Soc.); sumnioiiod to England bri pain of forfe it ure, 
Chrou. 8t>. Peter, Gloucester (llolU Sor.) ; Dug- and before 16 (July left Jre^nd. Ifo spoilt 
dale’s Baronage, i. 87 ; Burke’s EKtinet Peerage, the winter in Eng|ai^j,and after making his 
p. 310 ;.EytQn’6 Shropshire, v. 6-7, ‘238-41.1 j peace with the king, bjitamed, on 2d April 

C. L. K. ; .1208, a confirmation of. Meath at IHt.y 

IiA0X» ^^AETERdb, sixth BakonLaoy I knights’ service, and of jPingall at seven, 
by tenure and second Loud of Mbatu (/I. ! He retumed to Ireland in dune ((V//. Jiof. 
124iy .wa8 elder sou of Hugh de Lacy (d. | P«L i. 70 6, 80 6, 846.{ Gail. Clai/f>. i. 81, 
1186) [b. V.], by Itojuya de Monemue (Mon- i 106 6: 167 6,1706, 170 6, 1 7<8). 

mputUy and was elder brother of Hugh de ; No doubt it was Walter’s influenco. which 
Lacy, earl of Ulster (/f. 1212 P) [q.v.] On his secured for William de Braose [q. v. j the 
father’s death he hocame entitled to the an- ' support of the De Lacys, who were con.se- 
cestrol estates in Normandy and England, and • quently expelled from Jreland. Walter 
to his father’s conmie.st of JMeath in Ireland, made his submission to John on 28 .Mine 
but tho last was taken into the king’s hands, | 1210, almost immedfately after tlu' king’s 
and he did not obtain seisin of the English or j landing in Ireland; .he pleaded that both ho 
Norman lands till 1180 (Evtox, v. 266-7) ; i and his tenants hod sulfetfifid hduch from his 
it is, of course, pos.sible that he may have j brother Hugh (SwfeBtjfcuSr^ i. 402). Both 
been a, minor at his fathers death. He doi'S his English and Imh estates w( 're taken 
not seem to have had possession of Meath till | into the kingV ha^jS, ah(l he probably rt'- 
1 194, at which time ho seized Peter Pippard, \ tired to France ; fdr .though ,fhe .story of his 

_ /• J • r yir 1 rn.. .. i i... 


one of the Irish justicians (Hkxbt o.F Maele 
B iraaBE ap. Bfxleb, of Trhn, p. 6 ). It 
seems probable that he is the * sou of Hugh 
de Lacy ’.who supported d'ohn do Courci in 
1 . 1 9-5 in his waruiro with the ” ’ ' ' - ^ 


sojourn at SL Tauiitt w sb.mbwhat legendary, 
he had ' special: leaye to icotne to England 
on 1 .Tuly 121 , 3 i. 1316 ). 

On 29 Jnly l^i^ aft ^ Hngli^ 

A) 


fjeinster and Munster (Four Masters 


English of I Ludlow Castfo»^^j 8 !^ fi^tbred to hi in (/ 6 . i. 
tasters, iii. 147 ). AValteriMbr?'^®^ part in .lobn’s 


<X 

}i5TAFJ4BTO?^; Rot. Normannice, ii.lxxi) ; more- | mission to ■ Naril^iMib;'!^!^^ hor.'^o.s 

over, in 1197 Ludlow Castle vyus In the royal | (Ca/. :Ebi. ' After hi.s 
liauds (IIovBPEX, iv. 35), and on 4 Sept.- j return Liidloivyr^sjait^iai^^ibhim on 2.3 Oct. 


1199 reiference is again made to Walter de 
Lacy hhv^ilig been concerned witli John de 
Courci in , mvagihg the king’s lands in Iro- 
land (^yqBsmi^y i. 90). But before this he 
had mado his peace with ^he kii^, and in 
< icfcober l;!^ yith John. in Nprmandy. 
In the: 9 ^uhih lie came over to Eng- 
land, and till early in . 1261 

846). He 

r hen cros^ b veir to Iretandvlind shortly after- 
wards attempted to 11111 John de Courci at a 
conference ,fcixere.(IIoy3ppl^_^^.. 176), In 1 203 ■ 
bo accompanied,HienevE|tbf^e^ 
bis invaaio^Qf Mttn^r:^.nxiK^l, William de 
Burgh' [see’ under Wzlj;aa'u|>': 

and in Mafbh 
head of a 
agai nst M.eile^' 

ing t Iiese 

brother - 

on 31 

mise of eignt cantiew 
Ulster. When in 120^ 


lands,^ exce]^ the^- 

Airematlh oi^ pg’ ' 
marks (i6. 1. i3£ 
0/r^, i 

years he vvw.r 

service 
high; in ytj 
refer^ 

On 10 j 

the 

toined^h^ ;i 
.Novemhi^i^, 





hi.s Irish 
^Drogheda and 
bjf four thousand 
; Cat. Rot. 
' r(. the next two 
^ ^ed in .Tohu’.s 

g irently stood 
BO miinorou.S’ 
afe 7 it liolh). 
‘j«tt in charge of 
’.^Hereford, and re- 
Q^'thnt coiiutv till 
: Fat. i. 193 6 ; 
i’,s death Walter 
bhief supporters 
’ 11 ^. 145 , Record 
:tcd on the forest 
hire {(.hi. Rot. 
.1220 he was sent 
^service, being given 
except, tlio castle of 
r 4 ifl 6 , 427 ; Loch Ce, 
^lii. 199 ). In 1220 he 
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Lacy 


Ji‘(l uu unny to Atiiliag, now Ballyleague, 
Jxiiig part ()f LanesborougU in Coiiiutught 


Hug’ll, in opposition to llichard Marshal. 


In 


12? 


236 ho took part in the raid info Itos- 

‘ 3 



ti’lloiilv. 



WalterAYW at thifl tiim.oin chaipw 124J, uppareuf ly before 24 liWt.-CKvt'erpia e 

« — it : »o>T. Pa.kj;s, iv. 1 74 , 

The ' Annals of Clon- 
deacribo hiiu as the ‘ bountiftillest. 
1223 h(i was iii Engjahd on theroyal service, foreigner in steeds, attire, and gold that ever 
but n»?xt spi'iug ■^asaOiit over to Ireland on came to Erin’ (^Four Masters, iii. il02 n. ; 
account of the %ar wMch his brother had Gilbebt, p. 101). Matthew Paris calls him 
raised {ib. i, 6756, In consideration the most eminent of all the nobles of Ire- 

of the excesses committed by his men of land ’ (iv. 43). 

ideatli in supporfc of Hugh de Eacy, Walter WiJter de Lacy figures in the e^ier part 
had to make an agt^ii^ent'with the king, under of the ‘Romance of Fulk h’'itz’wairine ’ as the 



was in I rehuid .% dO March ^ Cal. Hot. Claus, subsf i t nt ion of W alter’s name in the i omanco 
i, 600 b ). his projmise to act may, however, serve to show the fame which^ 

against bis brotbeif^lsliipfe .clear ; one state- he acquired as a groat marcher lord. It is" 
jiumt in the * Annals 'of Loch V(i. 27 interesting to find Walter de Lacy twice 
implies that he aOtjSiaily^iippOrted hiin; At mentioned in connection with Eulk Fitz- 
any rate i.fc was prudent' that he warine ; 0 }i the first occasion in 1207, with 

;jhould remain in 3&el^no after the siippres- reference to the quarrel between the Idng 
sion of 1 he reheljiou; and his Irish - estates and William de Eraose, when^ they were 
were for a tithe tkken. into the royal hands, opponents (C«/. Hot Clmts. i, 92), and 
Gii 1.6 May 12$i6 iso p^id ft fihe of throe thou- secondly, nearly twenty years latOr, when 
satul murk’s for seiSih^ihCee lands,, but Trini, Walter de Lacy asked Hubert de Burgh 
Drogheda, and -othcl!,:castie»;V«rere not yet to forward a marriage between his niece, 
restored. ^ u* c ..re,.,.*! 

lingiand, 
till 4 .July 12^%i 
J04, 12(A " 

charge of hii^; 
throe years^ 1 
following Al^ 
i. 1371 4)., \ 
more in Irel^y 
reported t.Imt‘ noi? 
hended from 
ment which, 

Willium M . 
time rt ^])orted TOp 
had be(!n .su; 
duct of Waiter- 
Waiter was 8’ 
in 1228 with 
June 12.’!0 he;W^^ 
hold tlui assize 
1 . 0/4). On, 

Ireland (S-’V 
sisted Geoffrey ( 

Connaught, co;t 
divisions of the ! 

On 13 Dec. 1233 
land on the royal 
2079), ‘ 



fevin for 

the^ till ' the 

married Kichard de Bur^ (^d. 1258) [q. 
waft once and Katherine, who was iiliye in 120/ ; also 
^ B .a son, Gilbert, who married Ijteabella, daughter 

^io: .bo. appte- of Ralph Bigod, and died in 1234, leaving a 
thh' agyeO' son, Walter, and two daughters, Matilda and 


with Ma^aret. Walter do. Lacy .the younger 

r,.K 245J 


alive in 1238 (SwEBTMA^t.i^ ^i51) ; ho 
i.4l_ 'A. a daughter of .d^jb^ob&ld Butler 

’ 420), but 

S lifetime ; 


'. St. ThoyndSf 
oht. issue in his gihn^ 





“d Matilda 
irs. Mar- 
»vM^yd^aBrofTlieo- 
' "'iSticA <1) in 1240 
f^hf low extrac- 
de Gonville, 
&mous Sieur 
Gcoflroy 
'‘^"“larfc of Aleath, 
Iteland under 
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l'j(hvar<l I. ITi.s wilr; died 11 April 130i<, 
niid hr himself on 10 Oct. 1314; their son 
IVder, who died in 1292, left . a , daiigliter, 
.Johanna, who broujfht her inheritance to 
JlogeT Afortimer, earl of March (d. 1330) 
V.) (st>,e further, DtroDAi.1!, Mon. AmjL 
vi. 130-0; Ktton, Shro^ihircy v. 240). 

Walter de Lacy is said to have brought 
monks from 8t. Taurin and settled them at 
Fore inWestmcath(C'A<ir^w/n» 7 /o/‘*S'f. Mary's, 
Duhtiriy ii. 3.1). Ho was also a bemjfactor of 
8t. Thomas, Dublin (JRey.St. .77/ojMflr.v, p. 11), 
and founder of Beaubec Abb(>y in Meath 
(AkohdaIX, llibern. pp. 510, 711). 

In England he founded (h’esswell Priory, 
Herefordshire, and was a benefactor of the 
tw'o Lnnthony priories in MoninoutLshire 
and Gloucestershire. His wife founded the I 
nunnery at Acornbury, TIeref(»rdshiri!, before I 
1218 {Cal. Hot. Claus, i. 308^; Swketman, | 
i. 1909; Duodale, Monast. Anglic, vi. 138, 
489,609,1034,1129). 

[For authorities, see under JAcv, Jliran »k 
(li. 1 2-12 ?), where also fuller information vi’ill be 
found on some points. See also the ilomanco 
of Falk Fitzwarine, ed. T. Wright for the Wur- 
ton Club; Kyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, 
V. 256-72 ; Uutler’,s History of tlio CJastle of 
Trim.) * C. L. K. 

LAC Y,WI].LTAM(1 010 ?-l 071 ), royalist 
divine, soil of Thomas Lucy of Beverley and 
his wife, ‘Elittalxdh, daughter of liichard 
Franceys of BocJienhara in co. Nott ’ (Due- 
t)AT,E, Visitation' of the County of Yorhe, 

1 006-0), wasp, descendant of the noble family 
of Lacy. HS was eiiucated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where be Avas probably 
admitted before 1029, as his name does not 
ai)pear in the admission reristers of the col- 
legt‘, which commence wdth that year. lie 
proceeded B.A, in 1032, M.A. in 1636, was 
admit.totl fellow of his college on 6 April 
1 (530, and Was tutor during 1040-2. He ob- 
ijtined the de^oe of B.3). in 1042, and "was 
imide preacher at . St-. John’s at Michaelmas 
1 () 1 3, He was asspeiatM with J ohn Barwick 
[q. V.] and others ih .writing ^ Certain Dis- 
(piisitions’ against ! the .covenant, which was' 
seized by the pariiamantar^ party', but re- 
issued at Oxford. .. C::, .. .^.V .. 

liucy was «i|ected )Jih3ite his.M^ 

1 044, after Which he jcSned'the royal army, ' 
and becamie chaplain to’Frittce Kupert. He.' 
w as t aken prisoner ^!i^e;Storming of Bridge*' 
Aval er by SurThdhiib Fal^4^.0Q 28 Jnjy^MCi 
(Faj keax, p. 0),. was.fon. 

sonni time in priisohi ^rhei^^i^^ ip. great* 
Avanf, he was reheyeo hy Jpbn Baryri^ 
in 1049 compotinded for 3i& eetafe 
20/., ono-sixthofitk 'value (fSifiyaliht 
tion Pajiers in Kecdrd Office)', 


j end of 1051 he Avas in great want of money 
( Cal. of Committee, for the Advance of Money, 
1042-^ pi. iii. p. 1382). 

At.the BestCratiOu he was restored to lu.-^ 
fellowship by a letter from the Eurl of Man- 
chester, dated 27 Aug.; 1660{ Cal. fit a te Pagers, 
j l)om. 1661— 2, p^2ii), yile was admitted to a 
.senior fellowship, Oh ,4 Nov. 1001, and re- 
commended by the king for the degree < if I ).1>. 
oh 3 Oct. 1662 .(*6.p, 605), On 2.3 ( hrt . I(>02 
he was presented by 8ir George SuA-ile to 1 ho 
rectory of Thornhill, ‘Vorkshire. Lacy died 
there on 12 May 1671^ phd was buried in t he 
church, where there is a tablet to Ins Tueniovy. 
He married ‘Ann, daughter of "William Hln-r- 
man of Newarke,nearLeycester, gent ( l)i 0 - 
PA 1 .K, Vpfitation), and. had a son, avIio died 
i in infancy in 1663. 

While at Thornhill he rebuilt the rectory- 
house, which hud been destroyed during tJio 
civil wans. In his Avill, dated 7 8ept. 1070, 
he left 350/. to found t'vyo scholar.sbip.s of HI. 
each at St. John’s . College; CamJ»ri<lge, for 
the benefit of.studeuts df ^e grammar school 
at BeA'erlcy (VovijBbisfyiJ^eiferlac, p. 459). J le 
contributed 6/. toivards the building of tin- 
third court at St. Jdhh’p College in 1009. 

[lJuker’s Hist, of St. John’s Coll. pp. 

238, 266,- 3*27, 335; Kennett’s Kegistcr. pp. 239, 
524 ; Peter Barwk’i Life of John Oarwick, pp. 
33-40, 107 ,' 340-^;; Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy; pp. 14;9,'27i'.f<M»yor’s Acbni.s.'.ion liogi.s- 
tors of St.' John’s <^li, Carobr. pp. .54, 03 ; (.'olo'w 
Cambr. B.A8. in Addit- MSv 5885, f. 103; [lar- 
leian MS. 7028, iff. 473, 48.8 ; Botitin Acaih taia- 
Cantabrigiensis, Lamheth^ M 77o, f. 205; 
Whitaker’s .Loidis and ‘Elricte, pp. 321, 326 ; 
monument; in ’J'h’Ornhill Cnjireh ; parish rogi-stors- 
kindly commoniciBiti^i .Iw the Rev. F. H. Urea- 

■■ .iv-iafe:X 

I LASBSooAa'%0ii@B'r (ir(i8-i842>, 

landscapci-painter^^rfi'4^ a bumble ]}o.8iii.ioiA 
at Norwich i iV 1 when 

very youttg printer named 

White, arid- worked as a 

journeymap engaged lie 

.made- the Crome Iq. a'.J, 

ag<‘> who was 
became fa.st 

■■ •• devoting all 

their an<l copying. 

'4iistcr.s of tbo namo 
years worked in ])art- 
portrait.s and 
thev sold for very 
Ladbrooke also 
in which be 
e and Ladbrooke 
the t'slablishment of 
Society of Arti.sts rn 
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1803, and to its first oxLibition in 1805 tbo 
latter contributed fourteen wox'ks. In 1808, 


preacher and, according' to Wi>od, was ' a 
noted person among the presbyterijins/ Tiiis 


when Croine became president, Ladbrooke [ seems an error ; he became an independent, 
was <‘lecf ed vice-president. In 1816; he,"Virith and in this capacity was placed as minist er at 
Siannard, I'liirtle, and .a few other members, Clonmel, co. Tip])erary, with a salary of 1 70/, 
having inetfectually xtrge^ a modiflxsatiou.of under the civil establishment of 105,"), In 
some <)f the rules, aec«jd^',fi?dto ihe society, May 1668 Imj w'as xnie of some thirty ministers 
and started a rival exhibition, blit this prov^ summoned to Dublin by Henry Cromw (>11, 
a failure, and was abkndbheid after three for consultation on church finance and other 
years. Jlctween 1804 and 1816 Ladbrooke i ihattxxrs : he signed the submissive address 
was an o<‘casicinal exhibitor at the lioyal j presented to Cromwell by nineteen of them. 
Ax ademy, and up to 1822 at the British In- ! At the llost:oi*ation he conformed, and re- 
s( it u< ion. lie engaged succeMfnlly in teach- i ceived the vicarugts of Clonmel. He wnis pre- 
ing, and wtt.s able to retire with a compel xuxee • bexidary of Cashel in 1877 ; subsequently ho 
many years befoi’e hid death. . He died at his became archdeacon of Limerick dud D.D. He 
Jiousc on Scoles’ Green, l^^orwich, oix 11 Oct. j died inFebruary 1683-4, and was buried in the 
1 842. ; chancel of St. Mary’s, Clonmel, where there 

J..adbr<)okc was a clever painter, chiefiy of , is a tablet to his memory. By his will (dated 
views of Norfolk scenery ; but his rtjputa- ! 1683)heleft5/. per annum for educatiixg ten 
tiou has never bden more than local. 1 lo • poor children, and 5/, to be given annually in 



were published jh’ five volumes in j died on 27 Sxmt. ItfBl, aged 21. John Lady 
1843. Two of Ladbroqke’s sons were well- i man of KnocKgi^afibn, buried at Cashel oix 
known artists. ' | 2 Uct. 1731, 'W'as probably his grandson. 

liAUHKOOKU, (18Q0;~1870), the se- j He published ‘The Danwrous, Rule,’ &c., 

oond .sou. Avaa^ born atj^drwich oxx 20 April j 1658, 12mo(sermon befoi*© the judges atClon- 
1800. He -wished to eritdr .the sehurch, blit I mel), 

at lii.s fat liei's desire: a4.oMe4ifW^8caixe-paxnt- [Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 121 ; Keid’s Hi.st. 

ing a.s a px'ofesidoni:.: H sbmo rer Fresh. Church in Ireland (Killen), 1867, ii. 

putatiou, especially^ hi^Wbbtiligh.t sCeiies, ‘^8sq. ; information from tbo, Dean of Cashel 
ami exhibited (^.{msions^V; yy the British In- and from tbo rector of Clonmel, -with copy of 
St itut iou atid - the- #utfdlk Strbet Gallery. monumenOxl inscription.] A. 0. 

He died on LAEGHAIRE or LOEGHAIRE (</. 

Ladjiuookb, Itiu^ of Ireland, succxvedpd Hatlxi, hi.s 

Jobert Ladbrpoku!^^i^^,^8^, wiM bo firsL coushx, as kixig in 428, axid was tlio 


E vblS John. .Ordihe 
■^ WlwsBe vfianner he 


180.3. 11<: 

(hi.s uncle by .ma^j 
followed, and eXc^jl^^ f^t]^ retire 

of Avoodland se'exte^,:';^'/!!^. liijchunted at the 

Ivoyal .\(^•ul(•my ■in.;i^j;;'|^^ fre- 

(jmntly at t he ajid the 
Suffolk Si r.«et , He died 

lousehoid, Jhiyi^trd.- ;• 


at M( 


[Norwich 

.spoon's .loliii Cronie 
grave's I bet. of 

Jh'itipli Institution (ktti 

of Artist .s, 17G0-idWL; 

LADYMAN, .1 
1084), ilix ine, son b 
ton, Biicliinghamshil^j 
entered (’orj)u.s ChrSb^ki 
servitor .3 .^la rch 164^1 
1.3 July 1847, was made 
li ament ary vi.sitor.s in' 1648^' 
M.A. on 21 .rune 1649. Heheci 


i8;L,:Wpddet-/ 



eldest of the fourteen sons of Niall Noighi- 
allaclt, king of Ireland, slain in 405. None 
of the. chronicles mention the jyear of hi.'j 
birth, hut as he was the eldest of bis family, 
and as his son was in an iudepeudeiit chief- 
tainry about 430, it may probably bo fixed 
near 380. At Easter 4*32 St. Patrick dixxxe 
towards Tara. Easter. Eve Caiue vexry near 
.the time of lighting' RpHrit^ 'fire, which 
the kixig hlmselL ill. accdi^aace' with anchmt 
.cnatdflii, usedto light xipdii <>f 'I'laghta 

iu. Meath. . W«^ ^ti^uiahed and 

Patrick lit 
t|» plain, ea.sily 
y«eeh:.fjrbhi excited the 

.. ' a»d''^,hft'ii£i&M^l^bgl^ When 

thd slowly up the 

song, ‘ Feed 

" that he 

fbUdwers venlurwl 
seemed lik^ to be followed 
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1>\' iiuci'iM jiiii Ml jx.Tiiiit iintl i„'oji.s(.'(jiu‘n<;o.'j, iiihJ 
]u* lirc.iiui' uw'fd liy i lu; povvur.s wliicb I*u( riclf 
;is;s(!i't I'd I hat, lu*' pos.-rtiS-SOtl. * It. is belUU* I’or 
said Lniiijfiuiiri*, • (o beliovo than to dio’ 
of Anaat/h, t. 5, b. 1), and was furth- 
Avilli bai>ti.sod. 'I'wo tales called ‘Comtboth 
I jiieji'liaifu ’ and ‘Siabur Obarput Conculaind,’ 
I'll' which thoi'o i8aTminu.script Avritteii btdbre 
1 100 {Lmbhar na h-Uidvi^ f. 117 aud 1‘. IIO), 
<lesct’ibe his unwilling’ conversion, relapai*, 
ami death. He is made to demand t hat 1 *a trick 
.should give experimental proof of his }is.ser- 
tions about his power und a I'uture state by 
ra.i.siugCuchnllainfrom hell, wht.>re he .stated 
that tho heroes of ancient Ireland were. 
After some conversation with tlie famou.s 
champion of Ulster, a.s to 1 ho reality of who.se 
sped re the king at first C!xpre.s.ses some doubt, 
ho yields, and is hapti.sed. The account of 
his unwilling resignation of pagani.sm i.s 
t‘\'i*ry where to he loniid in Tri.sh literature, 
and is confirmed bv the fact that, the histo- 
riaits record no Christian acts of lii.s. lie 
founded no church, relieved no poor, hated his 
enemio.s to the last, made vows by the ele- 
ments and not upon the gospeds, und ro(!eived 
a pagan funeral. 'J’he fixing of the primacy 
^»f Ireland at Armagh, and not in Meat It, is 
confirmatory evidence of his ho.stility to 
C'hristiauityi 'fhe story that h(3 can.sed the 
re\i.sion ot the native law by three kings, 
thiv'c bishops, and three sages {Brit. 
llnrlcian MS. ddiJ), forming tJie body of law 
known as the Senchtis Mor, contains .sevei^- 
obvious anachronisms, and does not appear 
Jill any early authority. In dod he made war 
upon the Leinster men aud defeated them, 
ntul in the following year celebrated at Tara 
the Feis Temrach,a .sort of general assembly 
with games. In -Id? ho Was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Leinster men in the 
battle of Athdara, a ford of the river llaiTow. 

I [(' .swore by sun and moon and all the ele- 
ment s never to come against them again, and 
wa.s set free. In the next year, disregarding 
hi.s oatJi, he tried to levy upon them an obso- 
h'tt! tax, claimed by the lungs of Tarn as an 
l ie for a very ancient injury by the king of 
I i(?inster to the daughter of. ah ardrigh, called' 
from its celebrity by Irish poets and histo- 
rian.s, ‘An Borama,' or ^,l?he .Tribute.’ ile 
cla imed fi fteen thousand corws^pigs, and sheep, 
lliirty white .eattde withVj^fecl ears ahd trap-, 
})ings for driving, a huge;hiuMron 'capable of 
boiling twelve pigs^ a <|ua2itity of cloi]^.au<l' 
of silver, and a humbler hf sniaUer oaul^ons .- 
{Buok of LeinalxVy f. The 

by his seizing cattle at Bldh Neachtain^ neiftr' 
the source of the Boyue. He was althclt^. 
by su])erior force, and bhd to .retreat); 
fought a battle on the banks of Caiseir Ajsmidd 


.stream in thi* ti'i-riroiy >>!' I'i Faolan. llerif 
he was defeated and .sla,in by 1 lu' Leiii.'^l er 
men. A very ancient verse about hi.s <li-ath, 
beginning * Atbat h Loeghaire .MaeNttill, fur 
toebh Cais.si,’ is often quoted l)y Irish Avrit ■ 
Ho desired to be buried in the outer ramjwirl 
of his dun at Taro, standing iqirighi iu the 
ground, fully armed, and with hi.s face soulh- 
ward.s towards his foes, the Leinster men. 
'J’h(; .site of his dun is discu.ssed by IVtrio 
{History and Antiquities of Tara lliH). aud 
some part of wdmt is probably thi.s ea rt h wtu’K 
remains on the slope of the hiil towurd.s 
Trim, but hu.s boeh much injured in rectmt 
years. The O’Coindealbhains of tlw country 
1 ‘ound Trim claimed descent from him. 

LABOrHAlKE Lout?, a much earlier and pro- 
bably' mythical king of Iridand, is t lu* subject 
of many' Irish tales. The chroniclers assign 
n.O. 5911- 5 as the date of his reign, and say 
that he was .son of Ugaiue Mor, .and l.liat. he 
was slain at Wexford, There is a -^lory of 
lijs murder in Keating Fcfaiu nr 

and a pmim on the los.s of his cn)wn 
in the 'DindeeuGhas’ (/ioo/r- of LriiiAirr), 
printed w'ith translhtion.by the x)re.sioii wi iicr, 
■London, 1883. ; . 

[Tho earlidst aiSftouqt of Laeghairo occurs in 
Muirchu Maccu-Machthoni's .cowjiosit ion in llio 
Book of Armagh. The date of’tlio manuseript 
is 807, and of the 'eomposliiou aljout (i:) 0 . Vari- 
ous ptwl s of bis history atv to be fouuil in Liiib- 
..har na hr Uidx’i.f 1,106), Book of LcinaU'r (1:^00), 
and the AnniW of Tigornaeh (1088), Itnok of 
Lecan (1400). Flann Mainistrech [see l''i.AXN] 
and all the filter annaht agree with tho.^o autho- 
ritie.s. Points in r^atiori to hini ;ir<; di.scusscd 
in O’lJonov.'itt’s Topographical Poi m.s of .Jolm 
O’Bubhngain and Otlla ,na .naomh (.I’lluidhriu, 
Dublin, 1862 ;"Petrio’a'*H'lstory and .\n( iquities 
of Tara Hill; O’Beirhje dirowo’s *Si}i.})ur-Ciiarput’ 
in Journaf pf HpyhL jHi*^t. :'/and A I’chHcologi ca 1 
Assoc, of Itfiland, l3Xl,v-^ol.,i. pt. ii. ; W. .Stoke.s'.s 
Tripartite Life of: ’Bc<ci?^trick, 1887, and ‘The 
Boroma' in January 1802; 

O’CLry’s AnnalarBiesg^^a Eireanu, under the 
years 438»-08.J N. AI. 

LAFFAH^B^dfeEPH 1)F COIIHCY 
-.... 'p Walter 

Laflain of. Uazucl,.by'Eleonora, daughter of 
Richiird ddC.P>l»;ijr,,>'distant relative of tho 
famUy €^ Kiniiia|e> was ; born at Ca.shel on 
8 brotlier wa.s Robei’t 

L^hn {dr catliolic- andibishoj) 

of himself was <.)riginttUy 

catholic pi‘ic.st.iioo<t, 
#'.'ih<>lloge of Maynooth. 
■"■'jh.qwever, ho proceeded 
ity, turned his atten- 

_ ,, — iuated M.H. on 24 J une 

L.Ii.O.P. 22 Dec. 
Ofti lmtt.''iKrhich date until 1812 ho prac- 
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LalTaii 


171 ()7v.l7i7nl Sfivol, I’oi’timu Square, j iinderSir.r().siah(9<nMf,s7icoei*(lo(lii7cir(.‘clin;^ 
Til i)cl(»b.‘r JSOO Ik; pi-oH'mxl his services the relief of the British yarrisou. 

;it ili'‘ yovrriinu'iit in behalf of the fever- From the (Jape, LalFaa 'was scut to Mau- 
r-t l iclii'ii 1 7 ()n])s hitely returned from tho-Wal- rltius, where ho avus promoted cjiptain on 
t h -i ' ii 7‘X|n;dition. These were accepted, 1 May 184(1. . On lii.s return homo in 17 lie 
•md the aiitilude Avhich Jjad'an showed for was appointed conmmndiny I’oyal engineer 
milifni y pi aetiee led to his appointment in at Belfast, and at the close the year wtis 
I.sli* 11 ,'. physician to the forces. He served nominated an inspector of milwaya under 
in Spain :tiid Portugal during the latter part the hoard of trade, an oHice he htdd until 
of the Beiiinsular war, and was eventually the autumn of lSo2, when he was sent to 
oiiide physician in ordinarx' to the Duke of Pari.s and An tAverp to report on the defences 
Kent. At the tennination of the war In; I for the information of Sir John Burgoyne, 
stayed ;it Puri.s, and practised there wdtli j the inspector-gen oral of fort iticatious. 
hriiliaiit success until desire for more re.sl I .Lalfun represented the borough of St. 
led him to llochester, Avhere he remained I Ives, (Cornwall, in the House of Commons 
niitil he wji.s disabled hy di.si!a.se. After j from 1852 to 1867 in the conservative in- 
his I'etii'ement ho sol .tlod at Dtham in Kent. > terest. In 1851 he wins appointed commaud- 
II is successful treatment of an illness of the 1 ing royal engineer in the fjondon district, 
l)id<i‘ of Vork, brother to Cleorge IV’’, led to ! and in 1855 he was .sent hy the Duke of 
his h(diiy created a baronet by patent dated | Newcastle, then secretary of state for war, 
•> ^r.nch 1828, awd in 183(1 he was also Avith Sir VVilliara KnollyS and Creorg* 
created a Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic Maclean, to rcjiort upon the organi.sation of 
oi<h‘r. lit* died at V’'ichy, in France, on the French ministcre do la guerre. On his 
.Tulv 1818, in his sLvty-third year. Ilia return to England in May 18o6 he was ap- 
1)1 tdy was hx'ouglit to llochestcr and intwred pointed deputy inspector-general of fortitica- 
iii a \iiti)t ill St. MargaroPs Church. T^aflan | tions at the war ollice. From 1858 to l8t)() 
married in 1815 Jemima, daughter of Paul ! he wjis absent on sick leave in the south of 
Pilehi r of 1 Jochester, and widow of a Colonel I .France and Switzerland. Lallan Avas pro- 
Smik's. formerly English envoy at Ava in | moted brcA'ct-major on 26 Oct. 1858, and 
Pmrmali. lie had ho issiie, and the title has i became a regimental lieuttmant-colonel on 
hceome e.vtinct, 'Hh deVotcd the greater | 28 NoA^ 185(h On his return from sick leave 
[):uf of his ibrtunh^llb found a cancer Svard i he Ava.$ stationed at Portsmouth for a short 
lor woimui in the Middlesex Hospital, and a time, and towards the end of 1860 ho Ava.s 
full'leiiei h portrait: of, V him is preserved in s^nt to Malta as commanding royal engineer, 
flit' hospital board-room..,!,- He remained there for five years, tiuring which 

|<biit. M)ig. 1848, ptiLp. 318 J Hunk's GoU. the armamwit of the fortress was completely 
<,f I’liys. iii. 70-1 ; Paoth^ii.of the Ag 0 ,it. 521 ; \ revised. Ho Avas promoted brevet-colonel 
iafoi uiatioii kiiidly sopjdled by Lady Xtiffah and. i on 28 Nov. 18(,}4. 

byih.; IvVvA .L, who m I . In 1665 Laffan was sent to Ceylon as a. 

.-t .Syiiic.s, Lanan’li: ^p^aughter..! T. S. iiaember of a commission to iuve.stigato and 
LAFFANT, SlS .KOBBitT MlCIIAEL report oh the military expenditure of the 
(1821 lsx2),govontOr<i^Berittuda, third 'Sort colony ghd the strength of the force to ho 
of .John Jjatlau, ,cHt, Clhfo ,, maintained there in time of peace. lie was 

an<l Ijimoridi, . boi^' ^ at the same time depxitod to report specially 

Educaiedat the » sobrelary of state for war on the de- 

Bloi.s, Fraiice, he vvopt t6:ima. Xioyal Military fences. Dnhis way home, under instructions 
Academy, Woolwichj' Ih ^pteiX|her 1836, , from .the Avar office, hb visited the Suez I'anal 
and on o May 1837 w«m gaEette]l.a second miCOrtipany with M. de Besseps, and he made 
lieutenant iii the royal engjnj50i«.yiAft'ar ' a Tcport to the secretary of state for Avar, 
.^orviug f()iM woyearsatClmtnAm kjnd WdoL ifotisitOd Egypt , at the' invitation f>P 
A\ ich, and beeoining first <le Leases, to’ witness’ the opening of the 

18.",'), he Avas sent to South .oabal'.in iS’ovembor 1869. 

Avu.s employed in front^^•,’^^y^0^{'.-7Jffe, iV ’ Ih' 1 commaud- 

one of the ollurers en^iioer bt Al^rahot, where he 

Sir (leorge .Napier, small: ! ^pui^tibh in peace 

to concert measui'os iriad$:^n^ 

Smith and the garrison of and laying 
beleaguered by a strong .boSyA rdbwii.'jg»SS, m Birthday 

Boers under tbeir chi«, lately!^. Laffan’s 

volved upon Lnffiin to organise;tlmiai^hi^?v.wr^8m fn memory^; Llifi&n was promoted 
ing arruugoments of the cxped!ticiit^_,whli^f ' Colonel on 9 Feb. 1870, la 
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T.aforey 


Janimry lit! wtiK soiit tu Gibraltar as j iJecember 17<;7, it. apix^iirs probable that he 

iiiiinnM(ling royal engineer, and remained | was at that time in Aineriea onhisprivafe 
t lien- for live years. affairs; he had no naval fq>pointiniMit till 

(hi 27 April 1877 Lafian was appointed 1770,whenhBCommandedlli.:PiillHslVigate- 
governor and commander-in-chief of the Ber- for a few months. In Kepteuiber 177<> bt 



■provisions 01 tJie royal warrant then just ' Aumimi Kepjiel. 
isMued his rank was anti^daled to 8 h'eb. appointed commissioner of the navy at Bur- 
1870. Ho was promoted lieutenant-general j biuloes and the Leeward islamls, witli in- 
on 1 July 1881. Lallan’s ability, prudence, { structions to reside at Antigua and to ai t 
and tact made him a popular and successful { as commandcr-in-chief in the ab.'^enct? of a 
governor of t he Bermudas at. a critical time flag officer or senior captain, 
i 11 the political liistory of the colony, lie died I In February 1783 he was niovid to I’ly- 
there, at Mount Langton, 22 March 1882. mouth, and was still there oil 24 S<‘pf.. 17^7, 
1 lis body lay in state for two da 3 '^s, and wa.s j when a promotion of flag officers was made, 
buried with military honours in Pembroke j extending below him. He, however, was 
duirchynrd, Bermuda. I patwod over on the grounds that he liad ac- 

LafTan married in 1852 Kmma, daughter ! cepted a civil appointment. Ileili.spiileil the 
of VV. Norsworthy, and left a daughter and | justice of this decision, and event iially, on 
four sons. j 10 Nov. 1789, , was .promoted to he rear- 

[Corps Kecords ; Iloyal Kngincers’ .lonrnal, admiral of the red, With seniority of 21 S(>pl . 
vnl. xii. ; Bermuda Itoj-al Gazette, 28 March 1 1787, in the place-on the'listwdiicb lie would 
1S82.1 E, H. V. j have hold if promoted in d lie c;oursu. He 

was at the same .time (3 Nov.) created a 
baronet ; and a few days later wi*ut out as 
commander-in-chief at the Leeward island.s. 
He was 'still there when war with l''rance 

tllH 
to 
He 
iear- 


LAFOREY, Sm JOHN (1729 P-1796), 
admiral, was the second son. of Lieutenant- 
colonel John Laforey (i/. 1753), one of the 



moted to 


lieutenant ; 


to be com- 


, was diortly ' aftierwards relievi'd hy 

uuuiderof the Out ariohy Commodore Keppel ■ admiral G;ar<l!r»^r aiid returneil to Ihiglaud in 
ou 24 Maj' 1755, while .serving on the coast j July. He had bb«i, promoted to he viee- 
' admiral on 1 Febyl7So. Ho was reajipoiiited 


•f North America. Continuing on that sta- 
Tion, he was moved in 1766 into the Hunter, 
which he commanded oif Loaisbourg, under 
Admiral Holburne, in 1757, and at the; cap- 
ture of Lottiabourg by Admiral Boscawen, 
ill 1758. .On ’25 July.he commanded a divi- 
,^iou of the bc^s which burnt the Prudent 
and took the Bieufaisant in the harbour of 
l.oiiisbourg, and posted to the Echo, 
fr i gate by Boscawou • on ; the following day, 
20 July 1758. -In the following year the 
I'Jcho was attached to the fleet under Sir'! 


commander-in-chief at. the l.((;ew an 1 fslands, 
and sailed ott 9' Itfay 1796 in the Amiable 
frigate, commandfedr.i^'his son. He liecnmci 
admiral on 1 .June , Buring the year 
of his command a;seHpnisreyoE of ilie negroes 
in St. Vincent# (^.ifddkda, and Hoiniuiea wui.s 
suppress^^; i^d Es.s(>(piibo, and 

Berbice'yirere/ca]^hrw7 1^^ after re- 

MgnOd the cdmiiien’d to 'Sir Hugh (Christian, 
and.saik^ .for 1^ in the Alajestio. Ho 
died of yellgiw ihvehdn the pa.s.s:ic»-, 14 June 



.1 nines Houglak aiid at tho/redtletion of Mart' 

u.- cf:- - 


tiiii(|ne 


by Sir George .Uddhey in Febfd^, 
Laforev was then; iniov^ iuto :tho 




Laforey wafii tHen iut^ K.C.fi. in 18ir>; 

J..evant frigatfe, in which hd turned him.*, 17 June 1835, 

laud towards the end of 176$. 'VHe Iiad extinct. 


ricd, at. .Antigua, Eloahorjda^hter'of^ldheil;-' 

Francis Farley of the artillery;- add his ^|dei^: 

laughter was bom in Ixmdon idMarch-17d$;): 'miiidoh ai^ ’wdrmnMiook 
his only son was bom in Virginia is 


As 


ill tile Ihihlic Eo- 
J. K. L. 
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.auucrrc 


T. aid law 


LAOUERKE, LOEI.S { KJfW 1721), 
jiniiitt'i', IxM'ii ill Paci.^ in was sou 

<»r a Spanianl, a. tialivo ot‘ Uatalonia, who 
jiili'ri'd lilt' service of Louis XIV, and was 
aitpointctl ‘ luaitro do la infinagorio ’ to the 
Tlif lather was much favoufod by 
(lie hill”, wito stood sponsor to his son. 
.L( ‘ - - . 

I 


‘The Jiidoment of Midas/ aiid for a cliil) 
virtuosi Laji'uerre paint e(l, at the tavern 


of 

in 


Drury Lane where tlioyuitjt, u ihicchanalian 
procession. 

His early education was of great \ise to 
him in his allegorical and mythological emu- 
positions. Pope’s depreciatory lino, 

joiiis was educated at the Jesuits’ College, •an i c. • • it 

I,.,t Iniving shown on early iSnlinV Where eprawltheSainta of Vorno and L»ga 

I ion lor ilrnwiiijr, was sent by his parents to j has caused posterity to treat their work 
vtudy in the school of the French Academy. | vvith unmerited contempt. He wta of ai_ 
Sul»se(|uently ho worked for a time under ; indolent and careless disposition, or ho might 
l^'iiiirles le )>run. At the Academy he ob- j have amassed a larco fortune. 


lorro, 
!ls 

an 



•uuni J uicKraK’iiaro jramc©^ ; at 

.'ur(h, and else^yliere. , . 

louse, in Pall Mall, he painted a series of 

r ....11. .1 T.’ 


Ihibal Cain. ^ In the latter year ho cafno ! him he designed a frontispiece to a book of 

" _ . ..a .-s. designs for ironwork, engraved by Paul Van 

Somcr, and published by Tijou in 1(593. 
After his first wife’s death’ he m^ried again. 
Jjate in life lie became dropsical, and foil 
into general ill-hoalth from neglect of medi- 
cal advice. On Thursday, 20 April 1721, 
he went with his wife and a party of friends 
to Lincoln’s Inn playhouse to see the ‘ T.s- 
land Pripcess,* in wlitch his son John was 
going to sing. Before the performance com- 
menced he was stricken with apoplexy, and 
died in tho theatre. He. was buried in 8t. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

LAOpjiiiiBJB, Jbjfiif (rf. 1748), pmnter anrl 
actor, son of the aboye, was bom in Lou- 
don. Ho was oducati^ by his father as a 
painter, and showed some skill/ hut was of 
too indolent and careless a nature to suc- 
ceed in that art. Instead he went on the 
stage, having considerable vocal powers, and 
/^l^ieved some success. He also painted 
scenery for tUe theatre. He is beat known 
hyy;a ' ser^ss of drawings, mpresentiug tlic 
Jhii^ry- ,6jF ‘ilob in tbe >VelV were 

"'er^favedyby Claude. Dubose, and were very 
^ipniar. ..A plate calIed>^The Theatrical 
Vras^;,0t^ by him^ representing a 
bc^crenee i.n his.st^gc Life. 1 1 e 
p^ted a portrait of IJilary 'tofts [q. v.] the 
• impostor,.. w was engraved in mozzofiut 

by..J61wlftd>6r.th,e yodnger..y He died in poor 
mreums^^des in Maiscli.17^7 • 

Wor- 
MSS. 
Euglisli 
33402) ; Duh- 

' phaloocr Smi t h ’s 
L. c. 

(1780-1845), 

Walter Scotty was born 1 9 Nov. 

. .^0^ ^Ikirkshiro, where his 

a shbep^farmer. After receiving 


'vO I'inglaiul with an architectural painter, 
called Iticard; tho}’' Were Employed as assis- 
J;uil s l^y Verrio, who was. then engaged on 
lii.s paint ing.s at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
liUguorre sliowed SO much skill that he 
quickly loiind employment among tho nobi- 
iily in painting halls, staircases, or ceilings, 
lie ilid much work at Burleigh House, 
S t ai u f( )rd ; a <■ l Vtworthliouse,. Sussex, where 
lie painted an allegoricil'historyof Elizabeth, 
ciiuiite.ss of Somerset ; at Blenheim Palace, 
wliero lu? painted on the ceiling the Duke of 
.Marlborough Lii triumph) at Berkeley or 
Devoushiro House in Piccadilly (ilestroyed, 
by (iro); at the Earl, of./ftadnor’s, in St. 
.1 allies', s Square ; at Buckiimham House (now 
rebuilt as Pmckingham jPs^ace) ; at Ohats- 
\v 
1 1 

.Marl borough’s victolies, " have been 

«'ngrav(Hl. lie received ..A!; dohuntssion tp 
paint the i. upola of St. PaalVOstheditai, and.., 
luul actually begun the,/depigns,/wtihn. the 
CO mini. S3 ion was withdtmwh,:ah4..hVentuili^ 
the work Ava.s entrusted tQ.i Sir Ja!lBW.'l!hbrft+. 



tho fountain court, and. ...t^sy. employed to 
restore ’ the sadly damage ti^mpera-paipt^ [ 
iugs by .Vudrea Nlantogdapf 
of (’ie.sar.’ He was one of 'i^he .db^Otot^: ^ 


.jigfea..] 


the Academy of Paiati 
8troet, Tuucoln’s Inn Fie 
become governor on thf^ii^ 

( ioilfrey Kneller had 
lure more ro.solutely., 
small picture.s, portraits-^^'^p^fj 
earl f)a<logan, was engiS5^si^|&//* 
by .J. Simon), and desighs/f^' 
lapostry. His Hgure-djgjfj&^gl^y ^ 
very highly, and was mnch 
guerre is also credited with an 


M<v. 






Lain<;' 3 

im e^•nl>■^ll :ii'v ('(Iiifut i ( 111 111 I ln-iis~isl i.>il 

lii-^ I’lit Iicr I’m- 11 liini-. Jum' .s J logg' | q. v. j, 
llu> I'lllrick Slu'plu'i’il, wliosf! mother was bis 
distil lit eoiisin, Avas fmjdoyed at Blaekhouse 
for (.11 stars, and formed a lasting Iriend- 
slii]» with Laidhnv. According to Itogg’s 
* Aiiiohiography ’ Laidlaw was one of Iiis 
first appreciative critics. In 1801 Hogg and 
Laitllaw helped Scott with materials tor the 
‘ Border Minstrelsy.’ After tw'o unsuccessful 
al.tcinpts at, fanning, in Peehlosshiro and .Mid- 
lothian respectively, Laidbuv in IS 17 became, 
.steward to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. 
]\laster and mati suiU'd each other e.xact.ly, 
liiiidlaw proving himself not. only an exem- 
plary servant biit a worthy counsellor and a 
devoted friend. lie was valued in the field, 
on the stream, and in the study. In 1810, 
when Scott Avns recovering from an illness, 
Laidlaw and Balhintyne wrote to hi.s dicta- 
tion uio.stofthe ‘Brich'.of Lammermooiy’ and 
sidisequently ‘ The Legend of Montrose,’ and 
nearly all ‘ Ivanhoe.’ ‘ St . Konan’s Well’ 
may have been duo to Laidlaw’.s suggestion 
thal Scott should devot(? a novel to ‘Mel- 
rose in duly 1828’ (IjOCKIiaut, v. 28.o, 

ed. 1837). When ruin fell upon Scott, he 
wrote to Ijaidlaw that it Ava.s ‘ not. the least 
]iainfiil considoration ’ amid his trouhle.s that, 
iu' could no longer be ii.sofnl to him (•7ti2/m«/, 
i. tt7). After an interval, ho-wever, Laidlaw 
hi'earno his amanuensis, retaining the po-st till 
Scot l’« death in 1832. Subsequently he was 
factor to Sir Oharle.s Lockhart Uo.ss, Balna- 
fiowan, Knss-shiro. Ilet.iring in feeble health, 
IcMlii'd ill the house of his brother at Contin, 
near Dingwall, lloss-shire, 18 May 1815. 

Lniillaw AATOte several lyrics, but he is ro- 
inembered oulv for his tender song, ‘ Lncy’.s 
Flittin', ’ published in Hogg’s ‘Forest.Min- 
.'^tivl,’ 1810. After J817 he. compUed, under 
Scott's ma.nagottiont and direction, -part of 
the ‘ Ldiuburgh Annual Rogiater,’ and con- 
irihiitcd articles to the ‘Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine ’ (aftertyords * Bla^twood’s ’). Ho 
is also .said to have wratten oU tlte goology 
of Selkirkshire. . 

1 Lockhart’s Lift) of Scott, and Scott’s 

.loiirnid ; Rngers’s Scottish ; Bor« 

I a I id's Yarrow, its Ppets atw Boatery') 0Ctjt. Mug., 
181.), ]>t. ii.p. 213.| .. i : T. B."' 

L AING, ALEX4in)^li’)y 77S-1838), 

antiquary, the illegithnatc 

decn advocftt.e luiUled ^ horn. ak. 

f’lmll, Aberdeenshire, ' in He ■. 

tolerably Avell educated and 

natural abilities, -but ' 

merit ])r('cl tided his adyan.c«tb.oUty" 

years ])rcviou8 to his death he ’^asA^j^OyOT^' 

as a book canvasser and flying' tetationw^d';-; 

fillu.sion t o Avhich he was commonly fetto'Wii . 


9'"^ Laing' 

j in llie ciHinlry as ‘ .’^rasliii* Laing.’ I'lic first 
of Laing'a antiquarian writings. ‘ 'flu; (’alo 
doniun llinoravy, or a Tour on the Hanks of 
the Dee, with riistoricul Motes froin th.' l>.--t 
Authorities,’ appeared at Aberdcmi in I si 9. 
During the three sub-soquent y.-ars Laing 
edited an anunal, the first two issues of wh icb 
were entitled *The 1‘lccentric Magazine,' and 
t he third‘Thc XiOUnger’sCornnionyilaee Hook,' 
being a collection of anecdotes, apophf begins, 
and literary and hnsforical curiosities. In 
11822 he published.* Scarce Ancient Ballads 
1 never before published, with Motes,’ Al)ei> 
j decn, 1 2mo, and iu the following year n .-similar 
collection under the title ‘ The 'fliistle of 
Scotland Cf//.) lu 
appeared hischiof work, ‘The. Donean'r.nirisl, 
interspersed with Anecdot(!.s and .\ueieiit 
National BalladvS,’ Aberdeen, 182.8, .Svo, a 
volume on the history and. triulifioiis of the 
river Don, which, though somewhat looselv- 
compiled, constittitos a rich mine of Scottish 
hi.storical lore, and ‘exhibits,’ s.-iys . Ter \ iso, 

* an incredible amount of patience' and labour 

(lUpUnphs n7)(l hucriptiom, i. 2.81 i.s 

the only work by Laing in tbeBril ish Mii.scum 
Library. Ilia last- 'work ■was ‘ .Vn Clnaran 
Albnniiach, a Repository of Balhnls, many 
never before published, to which are a iipomled 
copioits Note, a, Historical, Biogra]>li ieal , lllns- 

t rati ve, and • 8 ’) I, 12nio. 

Laing died in 1838 at Boltingstmie. a road- 
side innbotweeri TarInnd and Strut hdon, and 
xva.s buried iu the churchyard of (’oldstono, 
Aherdeonshtre. 

All his works are now scai*ce and eoveted 
by Scottish bibliophiles. ‘Not a ruin or a 
battlefield b.y Dee or Don, which hi.story or 
tradition gave name to, but Laing vi.sited 
and viewed with a dev<>tion almo.si s.iere,d in 
its int.en:sity» Ballads, fapailv histories and 
gonealogl^, in all thoanmethodioa l delight- 
fiilnoss of ,a tinker's wallet, lay jumbled up 
in his capacious brain, tjo- be rcpvodueod in 
vai’ions books . yyifclfyit^jjcdnfusing pro 1 i \ i t y ’ 
(Wamcek, liards ^:^<fnaccorrJ, p. d.aO). 

[Notes kindly stt^^lied by John IJalloek, c.sq., 
editor, oSeottiah.Nt^^aUid<iineries ; Irving’s ihet. 
Of S^minent SMtstban/pi Men of the Kuign, 
p. d()7i\Briti T. 8. 

■ AND12R ( 1 7.87-1 857), 

Brechin, For- 

^,|?shlrjj| fnther was an 

spent only two 
eight ye.ara old 
mne.h - f his 
At the age 
to a lla.v- 
occupation for four- 
. in accideirt permanently 
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Lain<:»' 

o 


liiui. JFe nrtoi’wanls (.'arnfil ii inodrst 
(•(■)ni]»(;ti-n<-v ns :i])(.Ml!nr, and diod at Hrecliin, 
11 ()<•<.. is:)/. 

Laing- contributed to local newspapers and 
to the Ibllowinpfjyoeticul luiscollaniesr ‘Harp 
1‘ Ibnilrew shire,’ 1810; R. A. Smith’s * Scot- 
tish Miiisirel,’ 1820; Struthers’s, ‘ Harp of 
( ’ah'di'iiia.’ 1821 ; Wliit^law’s ‘ Book of Scot- 
ti>h SoiJi'', ’ 1811; and ‘Whistle Blnkio/ 

1 8; !2 1 7. II e also furnished anecdotes to the 
Heel 1 ish .siory-book ‘The Laird of Logan,’ 

I s;!.'), lu 1 8 io be published a collection ot 
his pi)i>i rv iindcrthe title ‘ Wayside Flowers,’ 
of AA'hich n second edition appeared in 1850. 
lie writes A’igoroiis and melodious lowland 
Sci>if h. and is both pathetic and humorous. | 
lining t'diti'd popular editions of Burns and 
I'annnhiii, supplied various notes to Allan 
( hinningham’s ‘Scottish Songs,’ 1825, and 
hiograjihi/'fil notices txi the ‘ Angus Album,’ 
18;5.T 

li'r« i;i -c> to .Terviae’s Epitaphs and Inscrlp- 
lions: itogers's Scottish Minstrel, . yol. iv. ; 
<iruit \Vils(H!'.s Poets , and PtietrV of Scotland, 
v-1. ii. • T.‘ B. 


sailed to lintiduvas, whi-re the govi'i'iior. 
Colonel ( afterwards Sir) ( u'orge A rt hnr ■ <j.v.), 
employed Living ns fort-major; hut ill-health 
soon drove him home, and a reduction in the 
strength of hi.s regiment placed liim on half- 
pay from 25 Dec, 1818. In 1820 In' was* 
brought back into the 2iul West India regi- 
ment ns lievttenant and adjutant, and on 
8 April 1822 was promoted to a cnm])Hny 
in the royal African corps, to which (and 
not. to thfj 2nd West India, as stated by 
OifAMHEKs) he belonged at the time of his 
death. 

Early in 1822 Sir Charles MneCarthy, the 
governor of Su^rra Ijeone, where Laing was 
serving with his corps, despatched him into 
the Knmbian and Mandingo countries to 
ascertain the disposition of the natives regn ril- 
ing trade, and their sentiments respecting the 
abolition of the slave-trade. After staying nt 
Kainbia long enough to fulfil liis instniction.s, 
he crossed the Searcies to Mehicourie, on the 
jVfelageah, and al'tenvards tried to reconcile 
Amara, the Mandingo king, di5scribed as ‘ a 
crafty Mohammedan,’ with the rival chief 
Sannassee of Mehicourie. To attain tlii.s 


LAlNtt, ALEXANDER CORDON \ object |»ermanently, fjaing, after bis return 
( 1 7l):5 -182(;). African traveller, bom 27 Dec. | to Sierra Leone, undertook a second journey, 
1 i Avas eldest, son of WilliamLaing, A.M., ' and for six days was without shelter by diiy 
of iMlinhmgh, by his wife, the daughter or night. On Ifi April 1822 he begun a jonr- 
of William tlordon of Glasgow Academy, ney through the Tiramannee and Ivoonvnko 
w ritcrol an English translation of Livy and countries to Falaba, the capital of 8oo1iinn, 
ol' various cducutional.booka. William I^aing, where he had learned tliat abundance of gohl 

a. very jio^nilar private teapKer in his day, and ivory was to be found) lie* was well 

opened the lirst classical, omdemy in Edin-.y received, and remained aoinn months, ll/f 
l iurgli. There Alexander Was taught until } ascertained the source of the Itokell, and was 
the ag<' of 1 hirteeny when be'entemd Edin- within three days of the supposed soiireo . 
burgh 1 'nivi'rsity. At fifteen htj was an as^ the Niger, which he Avas not allowed to visit . 
sistant-inastcr in Brucd^ hla^ical , academy In October 1823 he was ordered to join his 
Jit New« !isih?-on-TyBe, bht eorpa dii the Gold Goast, in consequence of 

b. ick to Edinburgh -to Itt the menacing attitude of the Ashantoes. Ho 

1810 hti was made anmuiign^lphhe;!^^^ orgoiMsed and commanded alarge native force 

AVa li's’s regiment of ioyal^^dinbttrgjv iroluh- on tbhfrqatier during the greater part of 1 82.8, 
leers, and in 1811 havyj^ ^Ut^ ,|n. the Cpuri^ of which he frequently engago/T 

•II is motluVs brqthen,3'<^]fon®t fftl^rwaid^ Ashantees. Hi.$ success 

tJonond) Gabriel Go^^ti pent, 'i^ni?O.d!^0 alifegianceOf all theFantee tribes, 

18.55), wlu.) was deputyfj^nftil^^tma8ter-gen0i*al',’‘n^ the king of Ajucamon to 

there, employed him, clerk under British control. When 

otlico, jind in that capa^fi^-^ctune under the l.ithC Asha^^ carried pilf a'l^^tuih eergoant, 
uot.icevtf (hnioral SirG^i:^'.Bgil|k;wIth.[^;i^^^ proCei«L.on..A.mis.sion to 

On II March 1813 SSflO^^'to; resc)?^^ Ghnrlc.s 

in _the Yiwk light infahte^||(')^^^ij^)S^|^ chnsidctf '’ 

.sor\ ice. He became 

and servedwith the LA^ilintees, 21 .Tan,>l^fi;.!P<>lonel Clii.sbolm, 

it was disbanded at the devolved, sent, 

a brief interval ('nhnlf-pa^i’i5^*i^1^j6i^i^i^. VX/wnfe’hbJtBo W,re]^rt of affairs 

the 2nd W'est India BatnUrst [q. v.j, tlit>n 

and was emjtloyed iherexia \bdfo Whilfr.at hoiiie he began 

qnartormastor-genoral. 'fo. dura. AT/Vtofenjlti /th pfepore fbr tJm press bis journals, subse- 
attack of liver complaint be subsequently., quehtly publisbed under the title, ‘ Travels 
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iM Tiiiiin.itn ' r, KiMininkn, ntid Soolima, i with Liiing from Tripoli, wiis iimlor tho socrot. 
(’oiiiit rit-; of Wr^tcrii Africa,’ L oikIoh, ] 82'). direction of I lassimah d'tJliios, sou of the 
Laic in I >>2 1 Laing received instructions prime ministerof the bashaw of 1’ripoli ; that 
iVoni tiord Bathurst to undertake an expedi- it was by d’Gliies’s direction that tlic ticliial 
lion, by Acay of Tripoli and Timbuctoo, to murderer, the ferocious Bourabousclu, was 
a^ditain the source and coiirs6of theJ^iger. appointed to be Baing’s guide on the ret uni 
Full of eutliusiasm, he left Kiigland 6 Feb. journey from Tintbuctoo; that Laiugs pu]Hrs, 
Ls2o. lie proceeded to Tripoli by W'ny of forming a packet' fourteen incln's long and 
Malta, Avhere he was treated with marked seven, inches thick, wore placed in tl’dliies’s 
attention by the governor, the Maniuis of hands shortly after the murder, and tiuit (Ji 
Hastings. At Tripoli he contracted a close packet was Imown to be secreted in Trij li 
friendship with the British comsul, Mr. War- m August 1828. It was also alleged that 
rington, whose daughter, Km ma Maria War- the documents were given by d’tlhies to the 
rington, he married 14 J uly 1 825. Two days French consul, Baron de Bosscau, w ho was in 
later ho set out for Timbuctoo, in company correspondence with the conspirators during 
with J3abani, a sheikh of good repute, who the i^eatpr part of Liaing’s journey. Mo- 
undertook his safe conduct thither in ten hammed, brother of Hossunali d’Hliie.s, gave 
Aveeks’ time. The. ordinary route was doomed most of this information. A suinmarvof tlie 
un.safe, and, after a tedious and roundabout evidence is given iix the ‘Quarterly Beview,’ 
jourinw of a thousand miles through part of March ISlK). .(No. lixxiv.) No furthm- ox- 

Fezzan, the travellers reacbt^d GhadamLs on planatioti has; appewed., The Cloograpliical 
1 Si'pt. T ^aing was well received. Although Society pf Farispj^ented to Mrs. I ^a i ng a gol d 
many of his instruments had been damaged, medal in r^ogoitiou of her late husband’s 
and the stock of his only rifle had been broken services to science^ ■ 

>.y a clipging elephant, he hopefully left [Thp^ost memoir of .Tjaing is that 

( ;hji(lami8 i>7 Oct-, aixd on 3 Doc. 1825 reacboU Seotsmon, v(.l. ii., wit h 

ICnsala, a town on tbe etw^tem frontier of the. a portrait % pabitf n^ ia the possession of 
province of Tuat,, belonging to the TuariCy the|amily^ have Ixxn nuulo 

where he repaid a kindly reception by ren- hero from. itar^pfflcft soxirces. S<>.« jiLo I'honias 

il»' ring medical aid to the sick, .On 10 .Tan." NeIsbft*$'.Meiivpiir^ 0 Oliipp. rton, and 

ls 2 t; he quitted EnsalOjOixd a fortnight latier Baipgi’issar Quarterly Roviow, JS.itt, N 
v iit. red the flat, sandy, cheerless , desert of- 
ri ru'zarotF. Of his sub^quent' 
tliPi e i.s no detailed information. According 
to b.'tters received by his father-ih4aiiyj,a.hd. 
dated 10 May and 1 July .1826, after suiferlng’ ’ 
from fever, he and his party were attaeikod' 
and plundered by the Tuarxe, and -he 

sovox’ely woundeA Tlie sheikh Bat<ahi|. whet • 

was dead at the time, "was not iit iut^n^S ‘^hs hqfh te Sir Joliu 

< ipin ion wholly blameles^j. Jjaing was, tlmn .SpAhe 1811 iie xvas 

the .sole survivor of his party,, Ac6otdinig a^oirttitd ’spijyoyd^df^.hiidingsal tlxiM ustom 
to another letter, his last, da^ddTiiabuctO^* vhpn^jtj.fln^-iyhsdlroc^^ designs for 

< I’i mhnctu) 21 ^pt. 182.6^ a hOW" to the westward 

cit V oji 18 Aug, 1826 .'of ^ .Oftristtolier'^ In five 

/v'htMKl/.oirered by ft society ill jLbhddn to thp/ (1813-175: was completed 

hi st, j:uroi)ean arriving t, hern), ,;The city an-'^ jftn.d piM5u]wed, the beech piling 

sworednll hisoxpectiU;mft^CX€«i^..asr^rded (Shdrplaukmg of the 
dze. 1 1 is position wfts owing to f6fthdftt,iwx,aec|^C^^^^ the front fell doxvn. 

( he In .St ility of BeBo,.ehw;pfet1^.'.Fp»»5.^ Much;.B%^^ajit' fExllpcwed, and nltimately, 
.Mas.-inn, who hod iithfe- Tdari^^ li&d^r;,:^.;;^«dhey.-.3mirkeV udviee, a new 

He prop.xscd leavinif i0bp:^tyj»1linr»^ ' ' i, and tlie whole huild- 

t i me. J'' rom informatioh'flifiiraWu^ col?“'**“‘* ihi oltCrt'd . 
iVora various sourceS,’h'/i ‘ ‘ 

left 1’imhuctooat architect, with 

rfurpri.sed and mUJ^Sej^d %■. Api^ hw. fc>l. Burisf an-in-the- 

vouae on the nighfol' 2^ v"”; wlio was a fellow 

which were establUhed ftt Tfi^Itin,i8Sd'td|.W died at 5 Elm 

the entire satisfaction of the iBritisih, .Bu|icht ’ 27. March 

l)anish,Swedish,andSardiniouCohsuls there, lie was the author of ‘ Hints 
bowed that the sheikh Babani, who was Beiif l.fot'PwplTflngS, CohsLst ing of (.Iriginal Designs 


ixxJav-. lUUiDr uaiiit* 

and '’Lamg, Alexander Cordon ; ' and ,lo]ui.st.oirs 
Di^.^,of Gpqgr,, under ‘Niger' and ‘ Tindjuctoo.' 
The only notic^,S:„Of.' Laing ■ in the .1 onnial.s of 
thC^Roy, CICpgr; Soc/Xondon, are in vol. ii. p. i, 
v^h IL M. 

90n of a WeicMaht iix city of London. 
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for ( Kariii]i<m>?cs, Villas, 1K)0, secn^tarv and cltK-f orj^atiiscr until Ilia disso- 

nnwfdit. 1 Si 1 , and of ‘ Plans, KlevatumM,and : lul iun of tho idid) tliirt y-i-if^lil. yoai's lator. 
Sections (d‘ Knildines, Public and Private, 1 Twenty-seven of the publications of (be 
evccaited in \'arions parts (jf Kngland, &c., i elnb were edited (Mil.irtdy, or (ionjoint ly u it li 
including the new Custonj House, Jjondon,’ ! others, by Luing. He at first, eontiuucd to 
vVc., Isis. confine himself mainly to tuicieut Scottish 

[limbic-, o Aj.ril )8oS. p. 180 ; Gent. Mag. j ‘ Jhike of (be Howlat ’ 

IK.jti i. (i.jO I G. C. H. i ana the poems 01 George itaunatyno lor tlu• 

! club, and on his own account the first volume 

IjiVTNCl, DAVID (ITO-T-ISTS), Scottish j of his ‘Fugitive Scottish Poetry, principally 
auti(jiiary, born in Edinburgh 20 April 1793, I oftheSoventeenthCV,ntury'(ly23-r)'),‘Karly 
was si'cond son of William liumg, bookseller j Metrical Tales’ in 182(5, and in 1827 ‘The 
, i|. V. Jin that city. David was ed neat ed at tlie j KnightlyTaleof (Solagrusand Gawane,’ from 
< ’a nongale grammar School, and afterwards 1 the unique copy preserved in tho Advfieates’ 
;it tended the Gn'ck classes of Professor Dal- i Library of this tho first book known to hav 
zcll at the l^dinburgh University. In. his J been jirinted in 8cf>lland. But he soon mi- 
foiirteciii b year he became apprentice to his 1 larged tlie field of his research. In 182(5 h(‘ 

. I 1 ‘1 1 !. ‘.Til f . I ..i-.ii-j i r..n iC L 3 . .i' a-.x; 

1 


atln r, and by his youthful enthusiasm as a was elected a fellow of the Society of Ant i- 
)o(>K seller he soon attracted the notice of quaries of Scotland, and for the folhnving 


<j|uari 

litci-ary men. His father at this time Was j fifty j^ears there was scarcely a volume of tin 


j society’s transactions to wliich he ilid not 
contribute a paper. 

In 1830 ho edited for the Banna tyne (dub 


laml In' mad(‘ at 


tlie only bookseller in Edinburgh ■who dealt, 
ill fnreign literature, and Dav.id occasionally 
t ravfl led idu-oad in search of rare or curious ^ 

bi)()l< 8 . On nim such journey through Hoi- | ‘The Allairs of the Kirk of Scotlainl,’ 1(>37— 
. Kotterdam the acquaintiance [ 1(538, In* John, earl of Kothes. In 1831 be 

brought out the iirst. collected edition of tin* 
poems of AVIlliam Dunbar, l o which he nddefl 
a supplement, in 18(56. In 183(5 he edited, 
from amanuscrijit in the Advocates’ Library, 
Nieoll’s ‘ Diur}’’ of Public I’rnnsactions, I (!.’)() 


(if .lolm Gib.son Lockhart [q. v.j, whoj in 
‘ Peier'.s Letters to his Kinsiblt ’ (1819), de- 
M-ribes him as ‘ by far the most genuine speci- 
men efa. true old-fashioned bibliopole that I 
\er saw ( xliibited in the person 'of a young 



momiu.s ub Hawthomden Anno 

1627/ which was issued in 1815 v LaingwaS 
a eaudidnte for t he keepersbip. of th,e Advo' 


ides’ Libi iiiy, which fell vacai, it in ISIS, fetjifc 
)r. David Irving [q. V.] .J In 

S21 ladng became partner ifi bid 



I 
1 

I 111 sines, Sj and he now 

study and edit ing of old ScottisK billiip 
mi'trical romances. In 182 J; he i^^rinieid 18 ^ ;j 
Tlionias Cniig’s ‘ Eiiithsilainlnm on the 
riage of Diindt'y and Mary S.timrt ’ and. 
poems of Alexander Scpt;; He also edi^V ' ' 


conjointly with David Irving^ 
Ah-xandcr Montgomery, In 


of Writers to H.M. 
to Proft\ssor Maevev 
thereupon gave, up bis 
business as a bookseller, and disposed of his 
Stock by public sale. The Signet Libiairy, 
wh^ he l^cameits librarian, contained abou 1 
forty thCusaud •yoliimes. He left it at his 
death, forty-one years later, with seventy 
thousand. 

edited,: with Adam Unjuliart, 
Siif JphtVljadder’a ‘Memorab^ Oceiirrcnts.' 






, of thd ..^thol^ Family, 171 0 - 6 . 

*n feUdwifig he puhlished tlu- vulu- 
f "^ttbrs and J oumals of Itohert Bii i 1 1 i 
in-' Vluch, acedirding fo (I^arlyh-, Im 
sagacity, and c< »v- 
^rgctijesia WmtndmUr licnew^ 

-l84l)i:': 


mcmi«‘r.s, for the printing of, meditod mator t issued iu 18-lft the first ‘volume of his most 
rials or rare tracts relating to the histo^;’ iniportdnt- work', ‘ The Collected Works of 
and literature of (Scotland. Sir. Walter was [ j^oW lOlOx,’ ■which was completed by the 
the first president, and his friend Laing ■was publication of the si.vtli volume in 1864. 

VOl., X.V.V 1 . D 1 ) 
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III-; •Null'-; iil' I »ru .It iii'nii's ( cr.-iil.iuns 
witl) l)rinii!)itiit<l (i)' I liiwt IidvikUmi ’ (Slijilvf!- 
.s|)i‘;irf Soci.’ty) in IHI2, and his 

»‘ili(i<(ii (if Sir (iillxHt Huy’s ‘ Bnlcti ol' rlio 
Ollier of Kiiie!itlioi.>il ’ ill IHI7, AiiothtJr 
iiieiliied worlv nf Sir Jolui Jjivudor, his ‘ llis- 
liirical Nolii't's of Scottisii Affairs from IdGl 
lo hiSS,’ -\vus publishr'd by him in J848. Tn 
IS 19 ho isstiod to t.ho mombors of tho Ab- 
liotsforcl Chib two vuUmios of anciont poetry 
from ihe Aucdiinleck Munuscri])! ; CSirre r>e- 
ejirre, a ^lotrical Komance of Iho end of the 
'riiirlooril-h (yont.iirv/ and ‘A T’enni worth 
of SVitie; l'’loric(>*and I>laimcheHour,’ &c. 
'I'lio-jo wore followed by two volumes of 9)ri- 
j:;iiial FiOt lers rolatinff to the Eoolosiiisfioal 
Alliiirs of Seoflaiid, lH0.!>-2o’ (Baniuityiie 
( 'lull, 1851), and Lodj^e's * Dfifence ofPix'iry, 
Millie, and Si age Pluys/ &e. (Slialrespearo 
S.)eii)fy, Isdo). 

In 18oF Laing was olectod honorary pro- 
fe-sor of antifjuities to the Boynl Seottish | 
Academy. In J8oo ho issnetl a volume of i 
(‘tellings (1774-9) liy John ('lerk of Eklin j 
(|. v.j. to which ho pretlxod an, account of the ' 
irt isl , for the Bannat yne Club, and wrote the 
jtri'fnct' to Mr. Blow’s <;dition of tho ‘Aberdeen 
Brevitiry.’ In 1858 he edited the ‘ I^etters 
of .lolin Colville, 1582-1004,’ and, conjointly 
witli Mr, Macknight, ‘ Mmnoirs of the .tn!?ur- 
r -cl ion,’ 1715, by John, master of (Sinclair. 

I n 1 li'.! same year appeared his ‘ Catalogue of 
t h ' Cruduates ofthe Universityof Edinburgli 
from 1580 to 1858.’ In 1850 he edited the 
‘ I legist rnni Cartanim Kcelesun S. Egidii do 
Iv I inburgh, 144H507,’ and in 18(11 the 
‘ llcgistrnrn Doniiis deSoltronecnouEccleslm 
( ’( >1 legiato S, Trinitatis projio Fldinburgh,’ &.c.f 
bolb for the Bannatyno Club, 

In 1884 Laing edited for the Spalding 
Chib ‘ Extracts from the Diary of Alexander 
lirodie of Brodre, I (553 -80, and of his son 
.lames Brodic,' 168t)-52 In the following, 
year be received the honorary degree of LL.l). 
fiMin the university of Edinburgh. In 1865 
he i?( lut ribnted to the .Abbotsford Club, a 
vdluiui! of poems by :,^fcepheri Hawes, and 
in l«ti7 to the Banna^li^-.’Ctbtb avolnine of. 
]Ki])crs relating to tluF'^wpttjjfiatiou <)f Netv 
Scotland, I621-*‘58, Jti]( 1 wS ’f pj^ared alsp^ 
bis edition of the poefiij^ works of Bobeit^ 

Ji nru'vsoru His editfob blf ■ ' 

( lodlic Ba Hates’ appejwf^Jlj^l868, fd]|bV'0<b 
in 1.^7) l)y hi.^ popiuar^dltibAc^ 
of Davi'l Lyndsay. In Im 

‘ \Myn t oiiu’.s (.Ihrouicle^.fdr tbeseti^tof 
tor in ns of Scm itland,’ and in 1873 bp 0suo(l 
for fill' Hunterian Club the ‘ Pootlcai IV^Orl^" 
of Alexander Craig of Rose Gfraig, 1604-81.’ 
In 1 m 75 be jiublislied, in two Volumes^ the j 
‘ Corretipondeuct; ofSirllohert Kerr, first Earl 1 


of Ancram, and lii.s .son. third Earl of Lo- 
thian, l(116-(i7.' in 187'^ he edited, in one 
volume, for the Hiinicrian Chilj, Carden',- 
* I’lieatro of Scottish Wort bi(".i,’ and I In' ‘ .Ly f, 
l)oing.s, and Dt'Ulhe of \\ illiam Mlpbin^loan, 
liishop of Aberdeen.’ lutbeyear of bi.> deat b 
he issued as a present to bis fri- nds a i'.u - 
simile re])rodu(diou of tho cojijierjilal ( s Avliieli 
ilhLstrated the Frencli translation of B'le- 
j caccio’.s M’all of Princes,’ ])riniedai l>rug( 
j in 1476, and prefixed to the voliitm.' an ae 
j count of the origin of engraving. 

Laing died unmarried, in bis eigbty-.si.vi b 
year, at Portohello 18 Oct, J87s, His im.. 
rivaliod knowledge of hooks, ami all that 
concerned book.s, in every deiiaii.mcnt of 
j literature and art, with his uclI-K'iiown 
i readiness to u.s.si.st all inrpiin'i-s, brouglit 
x’ound him a largo circle of frien L. ‘ Sit i liu 
in that fine Hignet Library, of wbicli be bob!-, 

I tho keys,’ said Professor Co.smo limes, • la 
is consulted by everybody in ('ver\ ('im r- 
gency. No wise man will underi aKe a lit.era ry 
work on Scotland without taldug coim.-i I 
with Mr. [.diing.’ 

His large private library of ])iinie( bmdi- 
wa.s, by las direction, .sold by aiiei ion Tin 
.sale, conducted by Messrs. S'liln bx , Wilkin- 
son, &: Hodge, occupied lliirtv-om' day.- 
( 1879-80), and realised 16. 147 /. • v. 1 In b. - 

J ueathed a collection of diaui ngs to tin- 
{oyal Scottish Academ}’’, and a. viiloabln e d - 
lection of manuscripts to the iini\er.-.liy of 
Edinburgh. 

Hie portrait, painted by llober; 1 L'l-dman, 
R.S.A., for the Society of A nt i<|iiari('.s, (m 
the fiftieth anniversary of Lainy a<imi,''-i(.n 
as a fellow, is preserved in the liall <d' tl 
society.' -iAiiother, portrait was jiaiuted by 
»Bir WUlikm FettoS J)ougla.s, IJ.S. A ., .and avjis 
presented by the artist to the Boyal Scott isli 
Academy in 1863. 

[Notiees tif David Laing, LL. !>., with Li..it of 
hiS' PnBwations and Loctures on Scottish Art. 
&c., by T. G. Stevonsbn, Edinburgh (privately 
printed), 1S78; Blograpbica! Mciuoir Hvith por- 
tirait) prefixed fo new edition of tlio Select Jb-- 
ihains of Ancient Popular and Itonniuce I ’oci j-y 
Of Scotland, drawn up by John Small, 
h)dlifodrgh,1885.] T. Q. L. 

(1502-159 ! ), prof Lssor 
oi^;thwibgy In 'the univcrsllyof I’ai'is, wa.s 
b<im, ini 502 af Auchtcrl i •iisin Ab<3rd(?eu.sbir(.'. 
Haying yshownl .much aptitude at school in 
Scotland'j lto7.CO«tiniied lii.s stmlio.s at the 
univyraity of l^aris, whore he applied liiiuv'lf 

holy orders. He is 
inscribed pb the:, record.s of that, university as 
a Seotepenan, of the diocese of St. Andn'w.s, 
and, of the Herman nation. On 20 Oct. 1556 
he was elected procurator of his iial ion, 
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^vll<‘^■lJy III* (lio fo I't'pn'jicul if in 

flu- r('ft()r's c‘i>iii‘(, fhf> u'Dvovniiig body of llie 
n 11 ivo !•>-!(%', 'fliis lioiiour %vu8 conferrod on 
iiiin iin ninny Intoi- occasions — on '27 An;'. 

1 .')oS. DU 10 an<l '27 Oct. IbOO, on 

( tcf. loits, and on 1 t .Tan. 1571. About, 
ilils latter dale bo obtaiueil the dogToe of 
dDcloi- of (beolDgy, Jlo jireaclied duriugsovo- 
rnl \ear.< in I*aii.s. Jean de Uouen, privj* 

. Diuieillor. royal almoner, rector and censor j 


of biin in public doeiinunit.s is in a cbarler of 
1 Kid, in ^v■Jli^'Il Iu‘ i.s described as secrelarv fo 
Mary of (3iieldres,fpieon-dowaecn)f.lanie- 1 1. 
.Vt tills time he probably bidd the oHiee of 
rcidor of Tannadyce in Forfarshire. Ae. ord- 
ing to Crawford ( Oftivrrf) of tSlafr, p. he 
was ‘preferred to tlu> Ireasnrer’.s place in 
1105.' The evidence on whiidi this stalcineiil 
is founded is a charter dat(‘d JdOct. lltio, but 
Dr.' Tbomns ])ick.son has shoAvnlhat the true 


of I he mii vei-,-il,y, in his troati.so on the 8or- 
Tionne, mentions Filing in very laudatory 
<eriiis. 11(‘ was .a. violent enemy of the lle- 
lornial iioi, ap.<l viny almslve in lii.s personal 
al tacks on the rcfonnoi‘.s. In .1681 he wrote 
• He Vila et Moribos atquo fvebn-s (Ic.stis 
1 lierel iconini no.stri temporis.’ 'Phe notices 
of <'al\in are translated from the French 
I il’ the earlier I reati<e of JJoJsec. Laiiig's first 
o nleiice regarding Knox concludes, * ah ini- 
tio .sti;e inieritiie oinni genere turpLsstme 
laeinoris infect iis fait.’ Ill 1585 he wrote a 


datoof this clmrter is 1172, and there is proof 
extant to .sliow that t be office of lord high ( rea- 
surer was held liy Sir David (< uthrie. \ (p v. i of 
Ivincaldrum in 146.') (^Accoimf.'i of the. Lord 
ITvjk Trennurer, Preface, p. xxx). On 1 2 Feb. 
1 170 Laing’s name first appe.ars as ‘Hector 
of Tannadyce, Treasurer.’ 1 u several chai'l ers 
dated September F170 he i.s de.scrihed as 
‘ Vicar of Finlit hgo^v, King’s Treasurer,’ and 
he was at that time engaged in udminislering 
the alUiirs of the late queen. TJie rectories 
of Sontliwick and of ciewlands Avere eon- 


of a similar character, ‘ iJe ' fervod upon him in 1472, at. Avliich ilafi 


\ita et 31 oribns 'Pheodori Dezflc, omnium Avn.s treasurer and clerk' of the king’s roll.'! 
b:erel ieorum nosi ri temporis facile principi.s, and register. The oldest extant I'oll-s of llu; 
el idioriiin bren'1 ieorum hrcA'is recitatio, (^ui I treasury Avere written by .Laing Avhile he 
ad ject us esi libellu.s de morto Patri.s Kd- I Avas in tliat post. He appears to have re- 
in 'mdi ( 'aiiijiinnis ct aliornm quovundam ! signed his ollice of treasurer on 1 Dec. 117 1, 


t 'alboliooriiin qiii in Anglia pro fide Catho- ■ 
iiea inteii’eeii fiierunt, primo die Decembrls, i 
anno Domini 15,^1, Authore .Jacoho Fain- i 
jeo, l)oeior>‘ Sorhonico,’ .Paris, 158{). . 'I'ho I 
hook is dedicated coniointly to Queen Mary 
Stuart and t<» .fames VI. He is .said to have 


having then been promoted to the .s»;e of f Jla.s- 
goAv. Crawfurd’.s theory that Laing Avas re- 
appointed to the ollico of trea.surer i.s not. 
supported by docnmentui'y evidence, hut. he 
still took an active part in .state aifuirs, and 
it is .said that the reconciJiatif)n between 


Avi'ltten Ollier unpublished works of a less , Jame.s 10 and the Duke of Albany Ava.s 
jiolciuical nature, including a commentary | effected principally through I juing’s interoes- 
on .\ ri.'itotle’s jihilosophy, Avltich Dempster j sion. In 147fi he founded the Franciscan 
velales he .saw in ma|j||BSCript with t-ho author. | inojiastoryor ‘Qreyfriars 'ofOlasgOAv, in cou- 
II is nami' is ajipeud^ to a document drawn i junction with Thomas h'orsyth, rector of fllas- 
*.!]) in the form of an oath of fealty signed- ;'go'W. So highly Avas he esteemed by the king 
and addressed by tlie principal meinhers of i that when, the office of lord h,igh chancellor 
t lie J’aris faculties to Henry IV on his lac- .[ hocfttnje vacant at the close of 1482, through 
cession, 22 .\pril 1 504. He died during this i the resignation of Lord Evaiidale, Lniiig wa s 
year, and Avas buritnl, according to. hw wi^i .chos^ft. OS his successor. He held nllice till 
in the eliapel of the Sorbonue. . ;his- death on 11 Jan. 1483. 

jDii Koulay’s llistoire do PUniversite, tome I Magni Sigilll ; Orlgities Karo- 

vi.j l)ein]),ster's Jli.st. Eccl. Gent. Scot, ; ConwuVs { SOoiiie ; J. F.'S. Gordon's .Scotichronieon, 

1)(! Slat. Itf licioiK* apnd Kcotos, ii. 167,' liczaV.t'lFflll^] . - - A. II. M. 

File of Calvin; Hist, de la Vie. Actea, Dootritts.. I LAING, jOltN (180l)*-l880), hihliogra- 
oL .Hurt do Joan Calvin, par Bolsec, PariSvi$8.3;X'i^ Was bbru 'iia 1800 at Edinburgb, hut 

J'AL his fearly .yQ.u^ hfc Dalmeny, Avhere Ills 

LAING, JOHN ('/. 1 483), bish^^'jSjf'Glas-^.fath®® wtii the Earl 
•gdvv and chancel loi- of Scotland, jRoseheryf.jM Marv Fyfe, 

Ifdinlmrgli, and belonged to ' daughter oi a Banffshire geutleman. A fter 

oft he fjaingsof Keidliouse,Midlot]biah, 3 f^j^e the uspal opnxseof study at Edinburgb I ni- 
last mule represent ative waft.- yetsity in aUd th’eolo^, he was in 1812 
Ford Heidhoiisi*, lord of .session uuder .lainee: .appointed naitiister of the parish of l .ivings- 
\ I. As he inherited a house hFt.he::High, t0.ri/iji»fftli^'wshu^ At the disruption in 
Street of Edinburgh, ami his kiusineh held tho. following year he Avit hdreAv from the 
])roperty Avithin that city, hi.s father was pro-.’ establishment, jo'ined thi‘ ncAvly formed five 
bably a Avealthy biirgi.iss. The earliest not ice church, and for a time continued hi.s mini.st ry 
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in tlio aamo parisli. In l8ifJ ho bocamo chaj)- tlio tJiorotif^hiiess of its research still reiKloi-s 
lain to 1 lie prusbyterian soldiers at Gibraltar it of considerable value. The disaertaticin 
and nftor\vard.s at Malta. Failing health, on Ossian’s jwcnis is a sonn^what mercih'ss 
together with an invincible repugnance to exposure of the Ossian delusion, and caused 
appear in iniblic, caused him" to resign *hia miich T)erturbation and no little indignation 



into bibliography began. After the death of being occupied with a ‘ Dissertation on the 
Samuel IIalkett[q. v.]m .l871, the materials participation of Mary Queen of Scots in the 
collected, by the latter for a dictionary of MurderofDarnley/aiidnppendicesofoi*igi- 
anonymous literature were entrusted to hint, nal.papers connected therewith. lie at- 
and Laing more than doubled the store, tempts to establish the authenticity of tlio 
But ho died B April 1880, before the work Casket Letters, and his dissei; 3 Lation is an 
iveiit to press. The whole, with the exception able.statement of the case against, (heinioen. 
of the indices, was arranged and Mited by his In tfio same year he edited ‘Tlie Life and 



4 vols. 8vo, between 1882 and 1888. 
published the ‘ Catalogue . of the Prin 


N 


.Phersoh- in Proseand Verse, Avith Note.s and 
Illustrations.’ 



Aug. 1843 he married at Llving^toh he. represented Orkney ana »iionana m ]> 
Catherine Pyfe, daughter of a WeSt.Indm, 'iiament. .In 1808 he finally removed from 


I. 

Mon.] 

LAING, 
ti.sh historian, j 

old Orkney fau . , _ . . . 

Samuel Lamg'[q.,y.\V«b9rn#'.t^^ ' canno(. walk Avitb- 

estate of Strynzik ■ seetns to retain all (be 

education at the grammar sohool of :qu,i%%;rfi^,:ind W int elligence of 

and the university of Edinlteiglu and was and manner’ (Lockhart, Life 

railed to the Scottish bat on 9 Jhly 1735 lie died on G Noa^ 

Of the art of oratory he knew 1318.. » 

his speeches in the court. were * with . ’ ' rried Miss^arnogie of a Forfar- 

anal most pTeternaittraimpl4i|y-and.in.Iiii^U; , but .left no issue. There is a 



that 
sont 

ever, was neyqr 
of his time, to 
death of Dr. 

I'eqncst of that hik^li 
toolc 1.0 comidete 
tory of Great ' 

life of Henry apj^ 
l.aing published 
the l.'nion of 

o f K i ng .lames VI to of Eju|riataLt|»\t 


lionost. man 
coinpanion- 


was ho 

irs of that whose inst-raf.ct^ve.alid agreealile c 

.... more interesting by 

'■•jOn manner and ac- 


p. .449). 



Kcotsmon.] 

(1780-1808), author 

ir, '.younger brother of Malcolm 

I , xr* 1 n _ - 



someAA'hat uwltAvard and ungainly in style, ■ 1800, he sjieut eighteen months at Kiel in 
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Srlilt'swig-Holsfoin, stiulyiiif*- (xt.-rmiia. lii : lishcd a trenchant rejdiuder in lh(i‘ Monthly 
JH)o lie entered the army Ji-s an «>n8i{)'n in thy I Chronicle,’ reprinted in t he preface to his 
f^taif corps stationed at llythe, with which he j next work, ‘ Notes of a Traveller on tlu' So- 
sa w service under Sir Arthur Wellesley and cial and Political State of iM-ance, llussia, 
Sir .John Moore in the Peninsular war, Re-^ Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Murope 
tMrnii)frtol'in<>lan<lafterthebattl,eof Corunna during the Present Century,’ London, JS42, 
/I (5, fan. he retired from the army, and 8vo; 2nd edition the same year. About Jialf 

t lii’oiigh his brother’s influence obtained, em- of this book is devoted to Prussia, whose sys- 
ployimmt as a manager of mines atWanlock- tern of ‘ lunctionarism ’ Ijaing severely criti- 
hend, in the south of Scotland. In 1818 he j^ised, prophesying the success of the t’rench 
returned to Orkney tO organise for a London m the next war. A German translation of 
lij-m the herring fishery on the co^ts of the this parti' by Adolph Heller, appeared in 
island, an (uiterprise in -which he.was com- /.Preussen der Beamtenstaat in semer politi- 
pletely successful. Ilis brother dying the samo lichen .'Ehtwickelung tmd seiiien social-dko- 
year, he succiioded to his heavily encumbered ndniisclien Zustanden. Dargestellt durch 
estates, resided at Kirkwall, of; wliich he was Benjamin Constant lind Samuel Laing,’ 
for some years x)rovost,and enj^aged in the Mannheim, 1844, 8vo. The whole was re- 
help trade. At the general election of 1832^8 printed between 1851 and .1.854i with the 
he unsuccessfully cbntesfcfid.Qrkney and Shet- , ^Bej^idence in Norway,’ in the ^ Traveller’s 

ork was a 
chronicle known 
as ‘The 



of the west highland and islahdvj|g^po|ptm^‘;'^^ , fPissertation’undoubtedlyexhibitslessjudg- 
he left, Orkney in 1 834i and ^ ment tlian enthusiasm, and the translation 

Norway and Sweden, stud^hlg.tbe.O'^n^^ .ie mo^ vigorous than accurate, but is inte- 
und social condition of the a first attempt to familiarise Kng- 

ivsidts of his observations he the life, beliefs, and achievo- 

svorld in two w'orks which mid was the 

not only by t lie general of OarWe’s * Early Kings of 

mists and political Uiinkers, j, Nhrwny/. ih neyi^ edition, by Hasmus 11. 
(1) ‘ .ronrnal of a Beaiden^-m Nbr;wy . 

during the years 1834, 1835]/ and r 1889, 4 vols. 

with 11 view to inquire info T^ by 

abroad by the pil- 
|^jJt^'^6y|^ihl844,elieit6dd5ro 

* Notes on the 
the Schism 


I’oliticiil Economy of thaf' 

Condition of its Xnhabit^t8,^£oi 
8vo ; and (2) ‘ A. Tout 
comprising Observations 
ticul, and Economical 
Nation,’ liOndon, 18^ 
w'ork Avas little less 
jianegyric upon Norway^^Jit||!^ 
lusi rious, and euterprishil/'’ ''’'"" 
tors Laing, a strong 

radical of the old 

S alterns of native virtnef 
enounced the union o:’*'’* " 
as a fiagitious act, inveigh^';' 
Alleged nobility and prieStEjl' 
destitute alike of public 
A'irtue, and denounced the 
most immoral in Europe. ’ 


Count Bjiirnstjerna, Swedish -,-7- , , , 

the British court, a iMimphlet *^a tliese work.s he showed 

State and Political Tnion of Sweden ' tmd - an appteCuatidii 6f the bettor sides of some 



ihrch'.of l^me called the Oer- 
--.C^firch, ihstitnted by Johannes 
B^GSter^i in 1844, on occasion 
Holy Coat at Treves,’ 
' (retiewi^ by W. 11. 

ettiitleU ‘ The Cer- 

"^'•■■iri^-v^^ts’). Re 
• bh Laing 

lilhd^'^l^liJiteies of ‘Notes 
fBl^;<^t^rvati ons on the 
. ^ h? the European 

and; f8l^’Xondon, 1 KIO, 8vo, 



Norway, in Answer to Mr. Laing’s Stete-* 
ment,’ London, 1 840, 8 vo, to which Laing pub- 


Ehglish institutions, and of the disadvan- 
tages of peasant proprietorship, and was re- 



Laing- 4°^' Laird 

])r<i;iclii'(l willi inc.)iisislcii(‘\ l)y,I.S..Mill,wh>) ’ c-Iiis-^ics. lit' eoimiioict'tl tlii.s atti-nipt ii4 
Jifvl fouiHlctl ]»ait of liis nff;uiu('iil. in lavoiir of i 1K)J by tbi* jmblical ion of ‘ Tlin('viliik'.s, 
flial iiKxIeof land ten iiro upon Laiug's ‘ llesi- | Gricce et Latine ; nceedimt indices: e\ ctli- 
tlciK'e in Norway’ (see, J, 8. Mtll, Political j tione VVasm et Duberi,’ in d vrda. sin. Svo. 
Eciinitmif, (till ed. book 11. chap. vi. § 3, and This was followed by otlirions of ilerodotn.s 
cliaj). vii. § o note). The same tendoiicy to- I and Xpaophon, to whitdi Laing conteinnlatod 
wards eonsen at bm is equally marked In j adding the works of I'lato and Demostlicne.s^ 
tlie work on ‘Denmark and the Duchies.’ . but was prevented by tho ditlieulty of pro- 
b’or the rest of his life Laing resided princi- curing competexitcdib ms. Towards the .(dost' 
pally in Edinburgh, where he died at the of his life Laing, who had acquired consider- 
liou.se of his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Bax- able wealth, and whose shop had become a. 
ter, on 23 April 1808. He was buried in ! ‘ veritable Ilerculaneum of the trt'asnres of 
the Dean cemetery, .!, past ages,’ became one of the original din c- 

Laiug married, in March 1809, AjEpnes, { tyjrs of the Commercial Bank of Seotland. 
daughter of Captain Francis Kelly of Kelly, lie died at his house, Itamsay J .lodgc, Lam i,s- 
Devonshire. By her, who died in November ton, Edinburgh, on .10 Aimil 1832, leaving 
1812, he liad issue, the. daughter above men- j widow and nine children. His st'cond .son, 
tiom.d and a son, Bamuel, fomerly M.P. for \ David Laing the antiquary (1703-187'^), i.-s 
Orkney, both of lyhom fetill live. 

flafcrniat.ion kl/fdly . supplied by 8, Laing, 
esq.; introduction to Anderson’s edition of. the 

Jk-iaiskringlrt ; Army-List, 1806; ObseryiitioUs , ,, , ^ „ 

on the Social and Political State of Denniark ! p; 020.) • . : , T. S. 

and the Ih'chios of Sleswick and Holstein in j LAIRD,. jOBlN (1805-.l<'<74), .ship- 
1861, p. 33; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag, x. j hhUdeHj ©loest'sdp of ^Villianl Laird, .sliip- 
728 ; Foster’s Moiubcrs of Parliainent (Scotland), bttUderj' of Bttkenbead, and brol liev of Mac- 
13.57;-1882. p. 207 note ;■ Edinburgh Eoview, I. T^-a.s born at Creenoek 
Ixxxii. 207 et soq., Ixxxii.), 100 et aeq.) in, kb Hgo 1 h‘ Avas asso- 

' .fi6iat®d;ivithi ink fathef' in the linn of W illiam 

LAING, WILLIAM (1764^1832), was for sonio yoar^v 

seller, born in Edinburgh oh 20 July .17)0^y .ihk/npiaii^jiiig payth^^^ He was one of th 
was educated at the gi-ammar sojhQdlaii his attention to I'lic n.so of 

t'anongate. Ijeaving school iu 177^ h^Ayh^ .for the construction, of and in 

a])prenticod to a printer, biit left of sixty tons for n.se on 

ployment., in consequence of defeeixyb’^^# lir.st, or one 

sight, and set up iu 178A as bdpki^lli^r rih. ithtt:;ibrst7^ over constructed, 

the Canongate. -He hubsCi^uhntl^I^thVhl: . Jtji linn was ebanged 

lower down the street to 0hoi8sel^ftjBa1idillgSjt 'l»i3(ofetl‘Laird^^ the J aid y I .ansdowne, 

where he remained tmtd li^K.whj^Ke;^^ for the City 

nnived to SouthBridM;^ ^.e«m7Pa^^ Co.; sli<' xva.s sent 

to i.ssuo atmual,i^|alipg«(^y^.d^ and xvns put togo- 

tion as a colteei^ M Aj|d fththority, .p». 1834 he built the .John 

eili(i(ins and yaltt^|e Xiaiido^hL.i^4^^ steamer, for Savannah, 

I’ingli.sh andfoi^igljy'*^e*^^y j^Crea6h%;;$Fhk6. also was sent- out in pieces, and 

as a collector life W^; .was' thqJ^^L.iroh vessel ever seen in Aineri- 
but also 'Cah'.-jyfaf^Si - Among other ves.sels built by 

r(‘V(>luti(.>naiy -Aim iydre)''’th'e'’kh^inor.s in which Franci.s 

1799 that explored tho Eu- 

hecn ndvdsed to' disj^diie .'C^Vlfhe kipmerohSLu ~ ’ ISSSj a- steamer built to the oi'dcr 

duplicates in th» IloyiDdv^tewry.k^ 'i-Ailin .1837 for tho navigation 

hagen, and Vjeing for use on the Indus, 

historian, then a st4dt^]fw:|^ihburgh'UhK ' ■.‘’/.-(Jfeme.sis, for tho East India 

versity, Laing iron ves.sel carrying gun.s 

mark and nugotiated-'.^^tilttmiase ';«i5Vii,LrAM: Hutch bon]; and 

duplicates from ’ .ead. In 1861 .Laird re - 

denlmwer. He made' m sekijeh . lijee^f^bcw'^'l^iiisiness, wdiich has since been 

of book rarities in France 'aM'^HhUand ^ sons, under tho style of 

ing tho brealliing space afforded by ithe peace and in the same year wa.s 

of Amiens. AVhen the warrecOmniaiirad he OlObted. the nir^ M.P. for Birkenhead, then 
devoted his attention to the production in newly ifenned into a parliamentary borough, 
Edinburgh of a worthy edition of the Greek whicn he continued to represent, in tho con- 


separawjiy Bottceu^ 

' [ObamberB’s Biog. Diet, of Kniiucnt .Seolsnu'n, 
it. 4:6f4.(3,ent. Mag;. 1832, ii. 278 0; Irving’s 
! Kmiueiit-fJcotsmou.' n, 201 ; Tinn'cil(.'v‘.s Cvelo- 
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>•( rs ill LVf iiiti.'ri'St , fill lii.-i ileal Ii. 25) ( )et. ]i^74. i .steamens tliat bail befon- cro.'-sed t be A( biiif ie 
lie was :i 1).Ij. jukI .1.1’. for tbo county of I bad dejiendi'd cbiidly <>n tlieii- sails, and tbc 
( Iiesi er, !». governnu'iif noiuiiioe incinbor of ’ <?uccess of tbo now conipiinYs two stoainei'.s 
the Mersey docKs and bavbom* board, and - practically refuted tbo jiredictions of tbo 
for niiuiy years ebairman of the Birkenhead j impossibility of relying wholly on steain- 
iin]iroveiMent comiui.ssion. .He married in propulsion at soa — predictions of wbieb Dr. 
l'^25» Klizabetb, (laughter of Xicholafe Hurry .Xlionysius Lardner,. [q- v.J, tlu n the great 
of 1 dverjiool, by whom bo had issue. ; . authority on steam, was the chief exponent. 

[ fiiues, ;to Oct. 1874; information, from M:*, ^Asyrelf talkofsteamingiotbo mooig’Lnrd- 
.lohii Laird, oi'^ird Brothers.J .t. K. Iii | her Mddoudly declared. In 1841 Laird re- 
LA HID, 'iTkcGllEGOK. (1808 I moved to BirkeiAead, and took an active pa ri 
African (‘xidorer, younger son of William j ih the development of that place, his name 
Laird, founder of the fflmouaBu'kenliteadtim ; appfearihg with that. of his father among the 
of sbipl)nilder.s, and brother of John Laird ! founders, of St. James> Church. Somoyears 
;.|. V. \ was born at Greerioolf in 1808,' and 'j biter, be" oawe to London, and in 181)0 be 
alter lini.sbing bis education at Edinburgh, j patented improvementa in the construction ol’ 
entered into pnrtner^p with hie father, a ! metallic. ships, materials for coating ships’ 
pn.-ition In* soon afterwards relinquished to | bottoms, ana steering gear (patent 125)34, 
take part in tbo formation of the company i Jah. 1850). 

.'-tai lf'd at Liver]>6oi for the commewiiaf do- ! ThC last twelve years of I..aird's life were 
w lopment of (be roc^nt discoveries of tho ! htcdusivcly to the development of 

brotln r.s .Lander on the rim Niger [see j the resources of Africa, and more especially 
■ ,v.viti:K, ILcit.vKD JjEiiON].: In 1832 the 1 inwards establishing trade with the interior. 

" He bad persistently advocated that policy as 
the best means of counteracting and c.xiin- 
.‘gn^lisbing slavery. He establisihed liimself as 
a mereliant At 3.MineingLaue, London, and 
bAVmg obtained a contract from govern- 
libehi, j^hrteiJ the African Steamshij) (^Join- 
pjisiby, up monthly communication 
laven on 24. .Inly 1832j bill did the. xvest- coast as far as 

bipe. Coast (A.stlo until the' I'hru^plPb.v Not opntent with develo]»iiig- 


( )eiol)er. :Melancholy Ibss of Bfe trade, be i^rmed the idea of cat- 


eoinjiany dc.s])atched an expeditioh lb charge' 
of ilieliavd Lemon Lander .smull 

vessel.-^, one of which, the Albuilka,‘a^h^^^^ 
]»addle-wlieel stearaer,.of .55ytdin8-'b^ 
built by Laird, was the dref ; irob, 
that made uti ocean vojAgei • The'; ©Xp^ 
rion, Avliieh Laird a(u:ompah||^drlefi;M^^ 



much from the ellects of tho biaowncostandri.sk, 

being carried on a litter The exi)h)rers 

Avay, penetrated as far .'as I^'ttdah 

71 re urn, 1 5 Feb. 18.34 ; 

18.34). Laird returned !? 

with^us health much impair ’ 

sbijis he had endured, ,.4tcd. ip 
rocove.red from the eftectei .. 

a spirited narrative of thO 

lected a b’.R.tJ.l8. Londmijif^ie»dtaa^UlBi*^A^ 
portant evidence before 
commission on the navigati^ 
in the year of his return, .cld.v 
was one of the promoters.'^.tha; 

N ort 1 1 A morican .St oa m 
formed to ran steamera 
New York. The company- 
(ho Great AVestern, and 

sort, the President. TlieGreailW^tj^i^aAl 
di spatched to New* York in April iS3S,;ahdri''^)^ 
like the Sirius, despatched by the tame s^t jofpejwonal advantage. He was married 

puny some days previously, performed, the and left i8sue> and died on 9 Jan. 1861, 
voyage out anJ hack under steam. The few aged 68. 


Tchadda in tbo steamer 
itpyohd tlie furthest point 
. . n jjingrio (lojitli oe- 
ition, a result due to 
ilfcO of the equipment and 
;|§¥liybd, "beralufie of quinine. 

Laird prevailed 
emier. . into cont ract s 
the j^ver, for which 
Reamers Duys])riug, 
' itad, made repeat eil 
ilajtspring, hu\ ing 
iu safety, was 
above that plain, 
wbba^’^ablished at the con- 
Tcbadda, and at 
Laird jmrsued 
or no pro- 
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Liiinl was author ol' ‘A Jounial of th*‘ 
Ni^^or |']x])«>(Iit ioM . . . hv' Macf’veg'or Lttird 
arul D.A. I{, ( tldJield/ London, 1884, 2 vols. ; 
also of a ])ainplilof on (he sugai* duties. lie 
was a constant writer in newspapers on sub- 
jt‘(!is in which he was interested, but usually 
wrote under n pseudottytn, and burned nil 
his ])a|)ers, so that very few literary remains 
are in possession of his family. One bis 
lectures, signed ‘ Cerebus,’ in the ‘ Spectator,’ 

Sept. 1864, pointed out the advantages of 
gun-vessels ot the class of the Nemesis, 
IMilegethon, Pluto, ‘&c., which had been 
built some time before by Messrs. Laird for 
t he secret committee of the li^st India Com- 
]>any, and had done excellent sorviee in 
Indian and Chinese waters. . 

[I'residcntial address of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son in .Journal Roy. Geogr. Boo., I^ondon, 1861, 
vol. xxxi. p. cxxvii ; Address' of Ijord Ravens< 
•worth, Prosiderit of the institution ..of Naval Ar- 
chilocts, in Marine .Engineer, 1 May 1887 ; Lists 
of Patents; Brit. Mus. Cat-. Printed Books, under 
• Lainl, Maegregor ; * private infortoation. A 
lecture on the - river Niger, with a short aocount 
of I.aird’s <-xplprations and expeditions, byArpbJr 
l.iald Hamilton, appears to have been printed, Wt 
is not in the British Museum or Guildl^l 
Library.! H. Id.' Ol'. . Vt 

LAKE, ARTHIJII (1569-1026)> bish^ 
of Bath and Wells, the sdnof 
esq., and brother of Sir Thomas Lah® 
was born in the parish of . St,' Mui6.a<®|aii 
Southampton, in Seirtember lfi^f, 
inonced his education in tjp^e 
his native town, whence ^ 

clu ster ColWe, of which, he Avas 
a scholar 28 Bee. 1681. ' 
of New Collogo, Oxford; m, 1509,. 
ut(‘d us 11. A, 4 June 1691, ! . 
degrees were M.A., 0 May 1696, 'B^XK and' 
D.l). 10 May IdOd,..' On Id^Tah; 
was admitted, a .feljb^rof 
in 1(308 became mastt^-^f ;4he-heaj>ital 
St. (.'ro-ss, where hO:- 

of the poor brQthi^n4,!5l^pfiil^f^_7‘he' W 
.appointed urchdeftcon Of iTitofoJlOW^ 
ing year he was made -d^^xof W'dreester;- 
\\’hile dean be aided/; 
in a long lease of 

wliieh had been gay< 

organ to the cathedr4L'7''^JS;!^!^^;..tlm 
not a candidate for 

animou.sly elected WAira^',^f;NeW.06ii(S^i 
where In- (‘.stablUhed ai. hiiiL i>wn cO(^:ld©-ij 
ture.ships in Hebrew add' Mei’ 

.served 1 he ollic<3 of vice-chithiceNor 
<liiring which year ho was appdi^ted^'to 
succeed Bi.shop .Montap^ie, whom he had 
previously .succeeded in the deanery of Wor- 
cester, as bishop of Bath and Wells. He 


wa.s consecratisl at Ijainheth 8 I)e(!. l()l(>. 
‘His promotion,’ Fuller says, ‘ xva.s due, not 
so much to the po'wer of Ids hrol her, f lie 
Secretary of State, as to his own de.-^ert as 
one whose piety might lie justly regarded 
exemplary to all of his order’ (^Chimh Jlifi- 
tory^ vi. 38) ‘making,’ in \\'a.lton’.s woi-ds, 
‘ the great trust committed to him the cliief 
mire and great bhsiness of hi.s life’ {Life <>/ 
Sanderson), Lake as bishofi wa.s magnifi- 
cently liberal. He was dilij^nt in preach- 
ing both in his own cathedral and in the 
adjacent parishes. Before conferring holy 
orders he examined the caiididute.s jierson- 
ally,;and after ordination hi.s care of Ids 
clergy and of fheir families was tender and 
pati^nal. . Though his triennial visitations 
were .carried out' -strictly, and convicted 
offenders never , escaped canonical punish- 
merit.f yet he was .alway.s welcome. At 
the obnffmatioAs, which, according to the 
custom of the age> took place contempo- 
raneously wftA 

never adnliuiafcered * in a tumuli uaiy manner, 
and, as wa-jSRy> hand over head,” ’ hul only 
to those fdjf whose 6t.ne.s8 he wa.s certified.’ 
Ih in maintjuniiig ecclo.siH8tiea.l 

diseiplme, wfttiiig in 'person with his ehau- 
.rMlor in-. hi^ 'OQilsistorial court, and refn.sing 
to be comm u t ed for a pecu- 
^,llia^.;^liSe.' ... .,^C saw the pnnance 
and usually jin ached ‘ u ser- 
^ 'nioiftification and repi' 1 1 ta 1 1 ce,’ aft er 
he vfould invite the oflcnders to tline 
him, in ; h% pal^ dismis.s them 

with- his hh»S)^hg and exhortation to amend- 
- Mis.‘^ ia thus .summed up 

;^.hw(,hk^grapllW" ,‘T^ his city he was an 
.to ^ttOlars-a. living library, to the 
whole church a /priest whose li]).s did pre- 
. toe .^ttowledge.’ At the coronation of 
.Bhariw 1 WtuSs^e^ with Bisliop Neile, 
.16 Ahe.' ‘{^ king beneath the 

Canopy. .'. He held the college living 
;Of Oxfordshire, in ami- 

till his death, 
at the age of hfty- 
confe,ssion to Bishop 
before ho breathed 
buried in the south choir 
cathedml, a small brass 
There are port rait.s 
AS’ells and at. New 
An engraving by J. Bayne 
Hollar in 1(310. 

’ ^ He' Appeare to have publi.shed nothing 
hiliftself, nut after his death a folio volume, 
entitled ‘Sermons with .some lleligious and 
Divine Meditations,’ with a life by the Rev. 
.John Harris, D.l)., was issued, London, 
1629. The sermons include several preached 
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j)n).)lir prnnuoes. In KJU) were ])ul)Iislied ! he luul a soii^ IvlwanI, avIio an infant 

liis ‘ Ten Sermons piv'ached at (^?ross, btddre 10<5(>. ITe was siuareeded in the title 

xK:e./ and in IGll his ‘Theses do Subbato/ n by his grand-nepliow, Jiibve J^alo*. To tluj 

I Ilarri.Vs Li fo invW f o his Sermons ; Fullor-s 

Chiiri li Hist. vi. 27, 38, Worthies, u 406 ; Wood’s i family, h(i ^avo a Jnimlscnne elook 

Atlima-, i. 7o0, ii. 398, 8C9, Fasti, L 192, 264, j ? snm of, money ‘for t ho mainlaii.in}. and 
•J 70 . L\so, .3()(i, 307, 365, ii. 67; Walton’s Life of i «Wng of it for ever.’ 

Saiuhr-Kon; Laiisd. MS. 984, f. 146; Cassiin’s i Lako.wrote; 1. An account of liis intor- 
Bishops ol iiath and Wells, ii. 27 E. V. j Views with Charles I, Avhich was oditrd 

I from the original manuscript in IS,'3S h\ 
LAKE, Siu EDWAUD (l600,M674), j T. P. TasweU-Langmead for vol. iv. ol th;* 
piyali.st, la rn about 1600, was the cMesfson ^ Camden Society’s * Miscellany.’ 2. ‘ Mo- 
ot Hicbard Late of Irby,: Lincolnshire,, by j moranda ; .toucning the Oath Exollicio, pre- 
.\iino, youtigost daughter and cobeirestf of ' tended Scif-Accusation, and Canonical Pur- 


^'tibh; Together with some notes about tho 
inakiiigdf some new, and alteration nnd ex- 
planation of some old, laws. Ail most humbly 
submitted to the consideration of thi.s I'ar- 
liament,^4to, London, 1662. 

Ah engraving of the fine oil portrait of 
l^ake preserved in the family, with his autf)- 

in Thane’s 


l‘’.dwnr(i \\'ardoll of Keelby in, the same 
county. He graduated B. A. at Cambridge 
ns a member of St. Catharine il&U, was in- 
corporated in tlie same degree 'at Oxford on 
1 5 1 )ec. 1 (527, and was awnitted B.C.L. on 
24 .Tan. 1(528 a.s a member Qf St, Alban Hall 
fWoon, Ihsfi O.ioijw ed. Bliss, i. 485). He 

ultimately look his doctor’s degWe,pra6tised graph’ and seal, may be ^ien i 
as a civilian, and became advocate^Ouerat ‘ British Autography' (vol. iii.) 
for Ireland On the outbreak of the civil [-vyrood’s Athsiiee Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 633 ; Tas- 
war be both louglit and wrote Oil the kings vell.Langniead’s Introduction to Lake’s -Account 
.side. At the battle of.Edgehill he reived. (Camd. Soc.); Burke's Peerage, 1890, p. 801.] 
sixteen Avonnds, and having lost the Ube of . ' G. G. 

bis left Ixand by a shot, he mitdbd . . 

bridle bet ween his teeth aild fbuglrt '^jw LAKJl, EDWARD (1641-1704), arcb- 

sword in bis right .hand'.,:. H© ’deabonpf. Exeter, born in Exeter on 10 Nov. 



at Oxford, and on the 2dFd, TOhnnhivet^tto^tCrif- th' hos^ms to have been connect** 

Edgeliill, was kindly receivi^ 'by the witfithe -Egitl' or Bath’s family. . About 1(57' 


He was promised a baronet^ and tthau^en- he becfhlte -c^p^ and tutor to the prin- 
(ation to Ids arms, besides '0easb4,iMtfTy/(i|[^ daughters of .lames, 

(ion for tlie lo.ss of Ms estate, ih-.r^ . -dufe® of -York. ■ II© was inaa© prebendary of 
and Ireland. Two monAs. «^4nryi«jSi..t^,|.3Bj5;€^:nh;T!8^Pebi lfi75(]L» NnvB 

r.. m^.arehdeacon ofExf'teron 


king sent, him to WorcesteV. 


' and'.h:; 


tion Lake ])etitioned for' 
grant of forfeited lands ',^ 

Dorn. 1(K50-1, pp. 41, 
tent himself with the 
diocese of Lincoln. 
title of baronet until aftSH 
republican hamster, nanldi 
A.shby, Lincoln-sliire, chai 
committee of parliament 
extortion nnd illegal condu 
his petition nnd eirculated!t:j[l^i:'.'' 
the county. Lake ])ubliahe»''jta'.?i(b’ 
‘Answer,’ fol., London (1606), '44 


_ _ In 1670 be was 

by roval mandate 
- - ■ ■ 280). On r>.Tnn. 

„ jf |>ic(^er of St. Katha- 
i/of,;WipEh h© was also a com- 
patent for the 
jfoy. 1698 (l)uearer.s 
in Nichols, HihL 
tj^ndix, pp. 90, 98) . On 
i^^titutea to the rectory 
which w’as anne.xed 
idrew Hubbard, London 
y«w,i.461). Ilispreach- 
^ AdihiVed. He died on 1 Feb. 
Was buried in St, Katharine, 


entW satisfied the committa©/'- 

on 18 .July 1674, and w*as bune^d iiti .LihcplnX; . 

Cathedral, where his monumdphfdelierib^ .^^^F^iBuR^il'fh/. T*:^. .5nY. Appem^^^ 
iiim as of Bishop’s Norton, Ltncolnshir©(Obii^ i 'Tbeiniwription on Ms monument shows that 
IASS, JRnfflish lian/netaffe/iy.VSA-S). By his ; his friends shared his oivn opinion that he 


wife Anne, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Simon Bibye of Buckden, Huntingdonshire, 


had been inadequately rewarded. By his 
wife Margaret (1638-1712) he had a daugh- 
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Kfiincc^, n\;irri(^(l in KlOr) to Williniu ■ to f iKliii.nnd avjis p(ist(j<l to tlnaiengiil 
'raj^wfll, -Mnrv, luul Anno (will jvg. in iiud uiinor.s ut Dollii. 

.1*. (\ e. If, Asli). vv" 'Slioi’lly iil'ter liis nrrival at JH'llii, L;d<o 

Lain* wrolo ]>riuiarily for tlio use of hia as ueiit with a company of sa])])cr.s to .su])- 
7 -..yal ])npils a \orv po])u]ui‘ manual entitled ! press an outbreak at. Kytlinl, near Kiiniani 
‘(’tHiciimi Miicharisticura. A preptiratory lie there nnide the acquaintance of lleiuy 
service to a. devout and worthy reception of; and John Lawrence, and wa.s employed for 
flic Isold's Supper,' 12mp, London, 1G73, i a time in road-muking under tin; former, 
wliich reached a thirtieth edition in 1753. j He was promoted lieutenant on li) I'cb. 
Ill isf.", it Avas republished at Oxford with i 1814. During the autumn of IS 15 he, served 
a preface by A. J. Christie. In the later | as n settlcinent officer in the Cmbidladi.s- 
c(] it ions the text underwent some material 1 trict under Major Droadfoot. On the out- 
alterations; hut these in aU probability were \ liroak of the Sikh war in tlie same year he 
made after the author’s death. The ‘*Medi- } was M'dered to the Sutlej, and joined Lord 
tation for every Day in'tho Week’appended i llardinge in time to be present at the liadh- 
to the third (1677) and subsequent' editions j of JMoodkee on 20 Dec., when lie Imd a Iioim- 
seems to have been writttm by another j shot under liim and was himsi-lf severely 
divine. Hie ‘ Prayers before, at, and after wounded in the liand. After the Imt tie In 
t hi- Holy (Annmunion ’ were reprinted in T,. was sent to the frontier stat ion of Loodiana. 
Dorringtoii’s ‘ Keform'd Devotions,’ T2mi>, wher<? he strengthened the defences and for- 
1700, 1704, 1727. . warded troops and supplies to tlie army in 

l.ake’s ‘Diary in 1677-8’ was edited in the'fieidi. When Sir Harry Smilh's camp 
1810 by a descondaut, Cr. P. Elliott, fi-om the [ equipage fhll.into the hands of tlie enemy 
manuscript in his possession forvoUi. of thd just before the battle of Aliwnl, Lake was 
(Jamdeu Society’s ‘Miscellany.’ Sixteen of able to replace it, and received iln- commen- 
’ ’ ''' ' '' dation of .tjin govbrnor-gom-ral for liis zeal 

andrr p^iaptn^S-. He was present at tin 
<lincnsein,’ lOabLvere published by his SOU- [ battle of ^Ihyal, and recciA'cd a medal and 
in-law, \V'. Tnswell, 8vq, Loudon, 1706. Pte- ' ilasp f>r % the campaign, 

fixed is Lake’s portrait engraved by M. . ,0h the It^storatiqn of pence in March i s in. 

‘dergucht,acopyof which, ^O.ViandeTl^cht,' th^,ti^^8.iitlej territory of the .lalundluir 
adrirns some of the editions of the *:Officium -Ddtth was, UaadebS*^^^ the Critidi ns a 
Euchuristicum.’ ' • ^ ^a^htee. John Lawrence was 

[\V(,oJ’s Athon® .Cbtdn, ’ ^appointed hbxapiissioner for the newly ac- 

EHi<.it s Introdiiction to Iinke’s J')iai^ (CftroA qnisred territoi^, yaM Lake Was noimnaled 
Soc.); Taswell-LangmeOit'e Int^ttction to Sir .pUO 'of hiS assiftto jilaeed in charge 

10. Liko's Account (Cam A of'the wit h he!id(|iiarters at 

I3iog. Hist, of England, 2|id:^v,i'ii.'26^,L ; . , was soon moved to 

■ 'Jttlundhur;- •'/ ' 

LAKE, EDWMOJ; Sir Henry Lawrence, 

major-general in the the I’unjah, hud left 

at iM.idras on 10- sOTi df • India 'On';furlQtigib..tp England, open ho.stility 
Edward Lake (d. 18^), th^OT m.4:he Madriw | was manifested .hyMulraj, governor of Mool- 
(-ngineers, Avho served, with ;.diStihctfon;; m tan, and his turbuteht Sikhs; Patrick Alex- 
the Alahratta war of 1,81.^01^ Wi^ihnthor of ;ander Vans [q. v. ] and Jaeutenant 

‘ Sieges ()f the Madias Andy;’ \^»t to.3feg8.; And6r«on-- .'^re fbully ronrdored, and tho 
land with a sister, at Edward yS^hjah \yas'ln a hloze. Herbert I'khvardcs, 
wa.s left an orphan wheit old.' bv j vdia wii®; in political charge of the Dera 

the fonndi'fing ut Seft of the^tp'Guildfota, j Ismail- Khtm^stfipt and nearest to Mooltan 
in which his parents withi;jyi||^ttr younger fhaatilv 'OolJcjCtei , a body of Patlmns and ma- 
childreu Av»;re on pa8sagi^jM»|/‘!.' He- Was.; nagerf.ta-licAd-h'is own again.st Mulraj. Lake 
brought up by his graudiw^P^^^^miralT^r .s^eiitl^.'aelected n.s jiolitical officer to 
Willoughby Lake, who-plmiw-hitedat a pri-8 ;dttwab-.crf;Bahawalpoor^ friendly Ma- 
vate school at Wimbledeh. . lie, alterw'ari& hdinc^aii...c^tef, whose territories adjoined 
entered the military college of- the Eiwt :thG Ptmjlib, and in virt ual command of the 
India (^oinpany at Addisoombe, ttttd nawab’s troops he co-operated with hi.s old 

through the connso in three tertes instead-of friend Edwardes. Ho took part on 1 July 
the usual four. He obtained a commission in the second battle of Suddoosam, close to 
as second lieutenant in the Bengal engineers Mooltan, and for seven months was engaged 
on 11 June 1840. After a year at the royal ‘ in the oiierations for the reduction of Mool- 
engineers’ establishment at Chatham, he went tan before it fell. During these stirring times 
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Lakf, llirii only ii liculciiant like, I'klu ardes, 
was ill lad coniiiiaiKler-iii-eliieroftlK'Davotl- 
pool ni army, and alt]ion{>li directed to co- 
ojierate wil li I'klwardi's, and in uowtay under 
Ids orders, lie never! heless magnanimously 
subordinated bimself, and was content to do 
Ids 111 most to liirtlier his friend’s plans (En- 
wAiiiiKs, A )’inri)i the Punjab'). On.thefall 
.(• M oultan, Ijako w'as again in the field, and 
took part in the Ilual victory of Gujerat on 
i?l Feb. IS 19. He accompanied General 
tiilbert tf.' tlie Indus in his pursuit of the 
.A Ighans, and was present at Kawul Pihdee 
Avheu the Sikh army laid down its arms. The 
war over, Jiake received a medal and two 
clasp.s. Going toiJatala, h&nexthad charge, 
under .lohu (afterwards Ford) Lawrence, for 
tAvo years of (he northern poilion of the 
eouTitry liotween the rivers Beas and Ilayee. 
fn 1^52 he went home on furlough, travel- 
ling through Russia, Ihrussia, Norwaji?, and 
Sweden. J le returned to India in I8»^, hav- 
ing been jiromoted. captain on 21 Aug., and 
a. brevet -major on 22 Aug. for .his services 
in the J’unjah campaign. He took up. his' 
old eliarge in the trans-Sutlej proyihco at 
Kangra u.s deputy-commissioner.. Jn' 18o5 
lie Ava.s ap] loin ted commissiofier of the Jalup- 
dhur Doab. When the mutiny .hroke out in 
l.,ake occupied and secured the fo^ of 
Kangra against the rebels, and held it until 
the mutiny wa.s suppressed.-. HiS oalipness 
and resource were a tower of strength totho^ 
government throughout tl^o ^isis. ' ■ , ,• 

In liSdO his health foiled, and ho Viraa 
obliged to go to J'ingland., • J'lSh.'waspfonaoted' 
ientenaut-colonol on 38 F’eh. 1861, tod in 
July married the yoiingest ,d|!i;^gjht^ 

Rewes, esq., of Beaumont^ jE^ftlduth,',.. ^ 
return(?d to bis ])03t at Jaluudhur in 
year. lit 1805 lie Avas appointed finanoi^! 
ommissionor of the 

irig year was coxnpto^ ^?^ta»' 

him to go to England, aud^ 
lecline Lord IjaAvrence’s, 
covet ed appointment of 
nbad. Tie had been prOniOttgdl^ilS^hM 
•‘51 Dec. 18(58, and on 1 Jam TBilTi' 
on a pension Avilli the honorary 
major-general. Afti.'r hehiftXndiat^^. 
8cliolarship ’ Avas fijimdcd by pubHo-tobsC 
tion in January l^^IO in his h6ndh^..'idi..t 
Lahore High School. ' . ,.y 

About 1865 Lake had come .undAr- deep 
spiritual impressions, and was .thenceforth 
earnestly religious. At home he became 
honorary secretary of the East London Mis- 
sion Relief Fund in 1 868, and worked hard 
between 1869 ond 1876 as honorary lay se- 
cretary of the Church Missionary Society. 


From April l.'^71 ln.Juiit> ls71 lu.' wa.s soil- 
: editor ol tlu', ‘ (’ll iircli .Missionary iJec'ord,’ ami 
coni ribuled art ides to the ‘ Ghurcli M i.ssiomiry 
Intelligencer,’ the ‘Sunday at Home,’ 

I lu the summer of 187(5 lung disea.sc- made it. 
i necessary for him to remove frrun J.ondoii to- 
j Bournemouth, and in the following .spring 
j lu! Went to Clifton, where ho died on 7 .hino 
' 1877. Tie was buried on LI June l.s77 in 
Long Ashton churchyard, near Clifton, hi 
1873 he edited the fiftli edition of the 
‘Church Missionary Atlas,’ ond Ava.s engaged 
on another edition, at the tirno of his death. 

;. Lake was a man of slight and delicate 
frame, but. of a very cheery and lo\ able dis- 
position. Ho had great apt itude for bu.siiu.-.s.s, 
and remarkable tact iii the management of 
natives, by whom he was known a.s J.nko 
Sahih, and was much beloved. Lord l.,aAv- 
rence, Sir Robert Montgomery, and other 
groat Indian administrators had a viiry high 
opinion of him. Sir R. Montgomery Avrot e : 
‘The names of Herbert Edwardcs*, Donald 
McI..eod, and Edward Lake aauII over be re- 
membered us e.\ample8 of the higlmst ty po- 
of public servants and deAmted friends.’ 

» [In Memoriam .Kd ward Lake, two Alemoirsby 
the Rev. John Barton and General Maclagan, 
R,E., 2n«l Bond. 1878; Edwarde.s’s J A.'ear 
to the Punjab Frontier in 18-18-9, 8vo, L<md. 
1861 ; Royal Engineers Journal, vol, vii.] 

R. 11. V. 

LAKE, GERARD, first Viscount Lakb 
of Delhi andljeswarree (1744- 1.808), general, 
eider son of LauncClot Charles' Lak ('and his 
iwife, Eliiabethj.wiw borit on 27 July 1741. 
Ke. was.-a descendant, of Sir Tlionias Lake 
[av.v.l secretary of .st^e, and was grandson 
.pLWarwick I^e, vp;h^^ the lu'ires.s 

bf. ,S.iir‘ Thotoaa .Genu'd; of Flam herds, 

Bubke, RvHurt 
, to.Ot'hcr AVas daughter of 

^ ,V. I^eworth, Middlesex. 

.Fultcn(?y, 
ah‘>^^ was motlu'r of 
t; fq. V.], the draina- 

' ' ^ ensign in th(^^ 1st 

guards) 9 Alay 
stops, all in the sumo 
and captain 3 Jan. 

■ 11 Jan. 1776, cap- 

..,!!,;,..treQlonel 19 Feb. 1776, 
20 Oct. 1784, regi- 
1 Aug. 1792. Ho 
in 1790, lieutenanl- 
gefietdl 17w, and general 1 802. 

Lake serve-d with the 2nd battalion of 
his regiment in the campaigns in Germany 
in 1760-2, and some years later was aide- 
de-camp to General Sir Richard Pierson, 
K.B., an old 1st guardsman, in Ireland. As 
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iitMitcimnt-coloncl lie went out witli drafts most brilliant alfair of t ho yuar. Wlion tlu*. 
tf) Aniorira in the spriji*^’ of 17^1, nunlf tlio Ibiku of I’tjtirod from N aleiUMonnos to- 

cain|<ai”‘n in North Carolina niidor Jjoi-d wards Dunkirk, Jjake’s brijrado did g'ood sor- 
('oriiwallis [sou ( '(»kxavat,lis, (’iiAttLMS, first : vice in covoring- the rear. In Si'pteniber be 
!Vl.\ KoiMs and commanded the grenadiers : had a dangerous illness, and was sent home 
of the guards and of the ohl 80tli royal Edin- S the month after, ‘ (o the rt'gret of the whcde 
burgh regiment in a sortie, under Colonel ! army, in which he was universally respect e<l 
Dobert Al>ercromby, from the llritish lines j and beloved ’ (fA. ii. 289). lie rejoined t he 
at ^’ork Town, which inflicted hoavv loss [ Duke of York’s army at Ca tea u iu the fol- 
on tile Erench and American besiegers, on , lowing spring, but went liome again at the 
II Oct, that year. After the surrender of end of April 1794, and was not employed 
Cornwallis’s force (17 Oct.), Lake remained on the continent afterwards. He had by 
prisoner on parole nritil the end of the war this time sold his • regimental lientenant- 
< Ham ii.To.v, ii. 263-8). On the first forma- colonelcy in the 1st giyirds, and had been 
lion of a separate household for the Prince appointed colonel TiSra foot, from which be 
of Wale.s, afterwards George IV [q. v.]. Lake was subsequently transferred to t be colonelcy 
was aiipoinled his gentleman-attendant, 'and ; of the73ra foot. lie was also ]>romoted from 
'after\\ ards lirst equerry and chief commie- ; the lieutenant-governorship of Berwick-on- 
sioner of the stables. Wraxall speaks of i Tweed to the govoi^norship of Jiimerick in 
him as a ‘pleasing exception’ to the prince^ ' the same year. 

list of umlosirable companions {MeTnoim, v. ' Iii 'December 1796 Lake was a])poin(c(l to 
ds.}). Lake was a member of the suite up ' the command in Ulstei*, which he Indd under 
to his death, but had appai’ently little to do | Heni*y Luttrell, lord Carhampton, and Sir 
with the prince. His younger brother, War- Kalpn Abercromby [q. v.j as commander- 
Avick Lake, a commissioner of stamps and • in-onief until Amnl 1798. Ho became a 
gendenmn of the bedchamber, who died in {. lieutenant-general in Janii ary 1797. H<; was 
Ma{/. xci. pt. i. p. 188), was the { chiefly engaged during tliis < ime in disarming 
princ('’s adviser in racing, and was much' ; the populatton. and counteracting the i>lans 
mixed up with his unfortunate transactions ’ of the Htiited Irishmen. A number of his 
with the Jockey Club (for details see Klbfi, j. atitd^aph letters, addres.sed to ’fbomas Pcl- 
///'.n7. Jlritiffh i. 64-86). .. ham, a'fter^ards second eurl of t'luchestor, 

Lake represented Aylesbury in the House vtheh Irish secretary, are in Brit . .M us. Addit. 
of Con. moms from 1790 to 1803. >Var was.; fllSa 881<te, $8106. His U Isfer procbi .nation 
declared by the French on 1 Feb,.].793, and .{{©f- 13 J^. 1797, requiring all persons other 
on 29 Del.! Lake embarked in bomjtaslud of a than peuce-olficers and soldics to d(?liver np 
brigade composed of the first battalions. of tlie ?: their , alms, was denounced in debates in the 
three .eghneuts of foot-guards, which r^hedl Irish and English fIou.so.s of t.'ommons, tb.' 
Hidvoetsliiys on ‘1 March, and after- Some dei'.: f^ Grattan [q. a'.I and the 

s.ilinry operations joined' th^ allied armtcs at;- {. latter by Charles James lAjx [q. v.j VVhen 
Ton.'nny on 23 April,. ThS^e battalions* t'he ; ...Ahercromhy, after vainly .•emonstrating 
first Bi’iti.sh troops actually ;0hga£bd ilpi , the ,,^^ain8t the license of the troo])s, .‘esigned in 
wai-, wtuv prestmtin St.-'iAtnaiid ; cusgust, IiUke, as next senior, .s.iccccdcd ns 

and Fa mars, and at the siege ef.V^eneiehTi^,;:''commaude.r-m-chief from 26 April 1 798, and 
D.iring the .sh.'ge, ohlS Aijg, i793/'theIVincec he has, been, accused of making' no eflbrt to 
of t trangf.MvasdriTen OUtjipUiJSpipiefortft’iyhieh.y 'cfaech-Jnilitary license. On 24 May the re- 
lie had ca]>l ured near-' l^lie^.lby a bellioh broke out. His mo.st import ant .service 

fo.ce, with the losS of six ,of 'Ca)?hdn;' f the rebel foi-ces entrenched 

The English guards wete,i^|'W:the re^ue.'t’oh Vinegar Hill, overlooking the toAvn of 
ITnable to rally the I ®hhiscorthy, CO. W on 21 June 1798. 

decided to attack the vf^Uigleha^ was dreadful,’ wrote Lake to 

He carried them at the polntf-i^tae bayonet}' Lord Castlewagh ; ‘the rascals made atoh‘r- 
driving out the French,,; yrn.OiM^assed td:j{j^le go^flghtof it’ ( C«A7/e/vro/// 7>e.yjr*rt/e//CcV, 
tw.dve battalions present, nnd'taKthg twelw i. 224).' ,He marched into Wexford the day 
guns, inch. ding the six left behind . by the after, putting to death all rtdnds found with 
Dutch. The French were raw troops, whom' arms. He expressed his deep regret at the 
the guard.smen hustled and ciifled'like a necessity of making examples {ib. i. 225). 
Jjondon mob ’(11 am rr/rox, ii. 286), but Lake's Lecky says that his iiidiscriminating severit y 
brigade lost 38 killed and .bid wounded out wrought much Itarin {Ifbtton/, viii. 103). 
of 1 , 1 22 of all ranks. The action, which is in- Meanwhile Cornwallis had arrived in Dublin 
scribed on the colours of the three regiments on 20 June 1798 as lord-lieutenant and com- 
of guards, was spoken of at the time as the mander-in-chief, and Lake reverted to the 
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position of next in seniority, with the corn- j dated in ]*\?brimry 180:^, insists on the para- 
mand in Leitrim. On tlie news of the land- j inomit necessity of military retrenchment 
injr of the Fremth in Killala liay in August, ; ( Welle^h'i/ Di'spafr/irs in Indin, ii. Olf), (524). 
( 'orii wulli.s despatched Ijake to Galway, to j Next year, however, saw the development of 
assume t he command beyond the Shannon, the marquis’s plans for bnaiking up tin; great 
whib* he move<l forward from Dublin in Mahratta confederacy and rendering Drit ish 
support. .\t midnight on 29 Aug. 1798 influence paramount in Southern India, and 
Lake arrived at. Castlebar, Avhere General ! on 28 June 180J1 Lake was onhtn'd to have 
Jlutchin.soii ( see TlKnY-IIUTCiiiNSOK, JoU3J, ! a force ready to act to the southward should 
second KAitL OF DoNoroHMOKR] had already | Dowlut Hao Scindia, maharajah of Gwalior, 
taken up apo.sition. On the morrow followed j who had in his service numerous battalions 
t lie disgraceful affair remembered as ‘ Castler j officered by M. Perron and other IVeuch- 
bar Kaces,’ Cornwallis appears to have laid j men, attempt to oppose the measures for tlie. 
the blame on Hutchinson for his ri.sky d is- restoration of the peishwa at Poonah (ib. 
position of his untrustworthy troops (Corn- [ iii, l64»-7). On 27 July (after the tidings of 
irnllia ii. 411). Lake re- the fresh rupture with Prance) Wellesley 

formed his troops at Tuam,andafterfourduys’ directed Lake to commence operations at 
hard marching, in conjunction with Colonel once against the powers of Q-walior and Ih rar 
V'ereker and Cornwallis, Clime up with the (id. Ui..l89). In a later despatch Wellesley 
J’'rencli under Humbert, who had advanceil testified that the subsequent 8ucces.ses Aveiv 
Into the country, receiving little support, due to Lake’s ‘matchless energy, ability, and 
I liimbcrt’s force laid down their arms to Lake valour’ (*i6. iii. 882), Lake, indeed, had a 
at. nallinamiick, near Cloone, oh 8 Sept. 1798. wonderful power of infusing spirit into his 
1/ake Avas brought into the Irish parliament j subordinates, and appears from the first to 
hy the government as member for Armagh to have thoroughly grasped two great principles 
A'ote for the. union. He retained his military of success in Indian warfare — boldne.«s and 
command until late in 1799, when he resigned swiftness in striking, and tenacity in folloAv- 
it and the mastership of Kilmainham, and re- iiig up every advantage gained. On 7 v\ug. 
turned to London, in view of obtaining hn 1803 he marched from CawnporeAvitli 10,bO(.t 
Indian command, mo.st probably through the men; on 14 Aug. he enterea Mahratta terri- 
iiiten st, of l^ord Castlereagh. Ilis relation^ tory ; on 29 Aug, he drove olf a large body 
wit h (.'ornwallis appear to have been cordial., of Mahratta horse drown up near A lyghur, 
Cornwallis, lioAvoA^cr, speaks of William Ne- himself cliarging at the head of the 27th 
villo GardiiuM* [q. a*.] as ‘much better tlian (afterwards 24th^) dragoons, Avith .some iuav 
Lake as a soblier and a man of business regiments of Bengal cavalry in support. ( ’oil 
iii. 77-81). . ' . . was and' on 4 Sept. Alyghur, the 

Jjakc Ava.s appointed cbmmander*in**cllWf chiefdep6tofPerron’sbattalions,wasstorme ’ 
and .second member of council in Indi^ on | in the most gallant' style by the7()tli foot. Our 
130ct. 1800. Hetookover the eommand. in 11 Sept. I.iake x^eadhed Delhi, and the same 
succession to Sir Alnred Clark [ij- VvJ at ‘day.hia tpU-Wpl^ troops^ in a pitched battle, 
Calcutta on 31 .liily 1801, and aftere tohr.of bulk, of Perron’s battalions, 

i n spection res id ed near Cawhpore^ and applied . ] , wh^ Ip^s Weip' estimated at; t h ree t h on sn m I 
himself vigorou.sly to the developmi^Ut of the. ,ii^anil-sixty'^i^t gu^ On 1 4 Siqit. Jjal<e 
company’s military resources. L^epaidgreat . Shah Allum, once 

attention to the formation and traimhgoftke 1 4 ^^djp|Kment df O^ out noAv (hqu ived of 

iengal native light cavalry, whibh did good .1 hb T , ^ ^ . 1 . 

service in his subsequent campaigns. He itt- ' Shah Allum, ‘.seated 

troduced the ])lan of attaching li^-tiagsundipir'atat^ 

])ieces of the neAvly organised horse artillery nanb^^of- hialK>irme.r state, and surrounded by 
to each cavalry regiment, under the name of ^^teroal of misery,’ conferred 

‘gallopers,’ an arrangement which proved , on of saviour of the slate 

of great utility. He established a system { the evincible in war, &c. Lake’s laconic- 
of ‘ flankers’ in each regiment of native in- 1 report edhtrasts well with the bombast of tlu* 
fantry — ^picked shots, Avho, at a given signal, | government despatches (j 6. iii. 318 ; cf. INIiix, 
fell out from their respectiA'e companies and i Hist, of India, vi. note to p. blO). Lake’s 
formed a company of skirmishers. No light successes brought the entire country betAveen 
troops had previously existed in the Bengal the Ganges and Jumna (the Doab), which 
army, both flank companies of each native Scindia had so lahoiiously annexi’id, under 
battalion then and for some years afterwards British control. On 23 Sept, the combined 
consisting of grenadiers ( WifiLiAMs, pp. 274- forces of Scindia and the rajahs of Berar 
276). Ijord Wellesley’s first letter to Lake, Avere defeated at Assayo, 220 miles IVoim 
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lioiii))fiy, by An lull' W'cllt'slcy. On i7 Oct. 
Jijike look A”T !1 nfti'r ilay.s’ siff^c. On 

1 \(iv. ill Li'swiirrci*, a villa^'c eighty miles 
sonlli of Delhi, Liikc routed and destroyed 
a body of Sciiidiii’s troops detached iVom the 
Ttecciui, willi which was the remnant oi* 
1‘erioirs Imtlfilions escaped from Delhi (^y>. 
vi. ■> 1 - 17). d'he conflict, yvas, perliaps, mm-e 
reinarkiible for tlariupf than eeneralship, but 
its results were, decisive. It demora.U8ed 
Scindiii's forces before the final rout of the 
Miidia rajah’s forces hy Wellesley at Argaum 
on the 21)111 of the .same month, ■wdiioh ended 
1 lie \var( Ma m.uso.v, Deemvo Battles of India, 
p. 21)2»). Dnrin;^ the battle Jjake bail two 
liorses killed under b ini, and Im son, Lieu- 
leu an t-ivdonel George A. F. Lake, was 
wounded by a cannou-Hhot at his side as 
I, like Avas inounting to head the decisive 
chfirye of the 70th.- A painting of the in- 
cident by Sir 'William .lleechey, ll.A., was 
a ninny tbi' king of Glide’s trea.snrcs destroyed 
in till' .\liimbagh in 1857. Thus, in a little 
Viver two iuonths(29Aug.-l Nov, 1803), with 
31 force, at no time e.vceeding eight lhou.sand 
coiiihiitant.s, Ijako destroyed thirty-one of 
Sciiidia's ICuropcan-truinod battalions, cap- 
1 ufed t he .'ll rong fortress of Alyghur, entered 
the imp rial city of Delhi as a conqueror, took 
.\grii, c.iiptiired 420 pieces of cannon, and 
deli iiti'il I lie enemy in four pitched battles, 
iih(> la-i being one of the most decisive ever 
fought in India (/A, p, 204). Lake received 
the thanks of parliament, and on ,1 Sept. 
1801 ua.'< nii.sed to the peerage as Darbn. 
linke of Delhi and Leswarree and of Astoji 
Clinton, Ihickinghamslurp, the latter beiliig 
his .>«eal, near 'rring. Lake chOSe for his sup- 
port ers a grenadier of the 7dth foot and a 
lleiigal sejioy. The iahabitants ojf, Calcutta 
ju-e'iented him with a sword of great value, 
iiiid Ids nflieers gave him a ser- 

viee of jdute. IVace with Seindia^as finially 
signed at I ’mrhunport! in 'Februaill^ I8CM-. . 

'I’lic French power in India having thus 
been iio])ele.s.sly destroyed, and the influence 
Gwalior and Berar checitod, 
next sought to curb the poi^ef!^ pf another ’ 
riispectcd .Mahratta chieftain, Jeswunt Rao 
ITolkar, miiluirajah of Indore. , Ilolkar Sub- 
.si'ijuenlly attacked Delhi, which W^ gal- 
lantly defended by David OchterlOhy and 
.1 ames Uaron . T jako; who had followed Hoi- 
kar from Muttra to l)elhi, started thence in 
]mr.'util oil 31 Oct. 1801, with the 8th light 
dragoons (now hus.sars), the 24tli (bite 27th), 
ami 25th Gnte 29th) light dragoons, with 
their galloper-guns, some regiments of Ben- 
gal light cavalry, and a considerable body 
of irregular cavalry. Betwoim 31 Oct. and 
17 Nov. bo covered 350 miles. Before day- 
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! break on 17 Nov., bis trooj».s having marched, 
I it Is said, sevent y mill's during tlie preceding 
> twenty-four Jioiu's, Lake surpri.sed llolkar’s 
caraji near Fiirruckabad, and routeil Jind 
dispersed his army Avitb terrilile .daughter, 
i Hearing that tlie rajah of Bluirtjiore, Avlm 
I had been our ally, Avas aiding llolkar. Lake 
marched against him. On ( .’lirist mas day I .d) t 
the fortress of Deig Avas c;i],tured by ..Major- 
genoral John Henry Fraser, S.stli foot, ami 
con 2 Jan. 1805 Lake broke ground against 
i the famou.s fort.res.s of Bburtpore. He Avas 
j unprovided with a buttering train, or other 
: means of prosecutingasiege. I'\mr de.sperat e 
I but unsucces.sful attempts wore made to carry 
1 the place by storm, Avith an aggregate lo.s.s of 
j 388 Killed and 1,924 Avoundod, and the enter- 
I prise was then abandoned (cf. .Mim., vol. a I. 
note pp, 605~~10). But the rajah. Avearied 
of the Avar and of Lake’s si ubborn ])ertiiuicity, 
soon after offered terms of peace, Avliicb Avere 
accepted. lYom jUf^urtpore Lake moved in 
the direction of Gwalior, luilt ingat Dliolpore. 
Holkarhad then retired from tlie neiglibour- 
hood ofBhiirtpore. Wellesley’s licit de.spatch 
to -Lake, dated 17 May 1805, e.\pvos.ses the 
hope that further military operat ions Avill be 
unnecessary, but insists on the need of pre- 
paration ( Wellesky Desna teJies in Jm/ia, iv. 
035-41). 

' On 29 July 1805 ConiAA^allis, \\'el]esley’s 
successor, arrived at Cjilcntta, invest.i'd with 
joint powers as govcrnor-goueral and com- 
mander-in-chief. Lake, as .second in seniorit y, 
then , took the Beng’al presidi'ncy command. 
Cornwallis came pledged to a more pacific 
policyj and with an e.V|)rosse(l determinat ion 
‘ to bring this wretched and unprofif able war 
to an' end.’ His aucaa's AA’^ere diametrically 
opposed to tho.se held by Jjake, ami in a 
friendly letter to Lake he announced his su- 
persession in the military command-in-cliief 
(iecCopanallja Correspondence, ill 543 et .seq., 
006r-6). , Lake appears to have addressed a 
strong remonstrance to Corn\valli.s, Avhich 
was never answered, as CoruAvullis died at 
GhazCpore, when on his Avay up country, on 
6 Oct. 1805. Lake, learn ing that I lolkar had 
gone bflf towards the Punjab to seek aid from 
the Sikhs, started with a force in pursuit as far 
as the Sutlej ( 1 Typhasis). Disappoi nted of tlio 
expected aid from the Sikh chiettains, Holkar 
offered terms of peace, which were accepted by 
Lake at Umritsar in DecCmbor 1805, J..{ike 
appears to have proposed to make the Sutlej 
the boundary of British India. No notice 
was taken of the suggestion at the time, 
although it was acted upon by Lord Minto 
some years later. CornAvallis’.s succe.ssor as 
governor-general (acting). Sir George Jlilaro 
Barlow [q. v.], was not only as pacific in 
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Ills poliity Corn \va In.'S, but by hi.s or(b‘r.s 
Ibr lilt' restoration ot‘ 1 erritory ahncwed by 
l.ake s.ieritieetl t be bar<l-bou 2 ht )nilitary utl- 
vaiitat't'.s ac([iiire(l. (ialio coninieiicod 
return luareli (o Uritish territory on 5.) Jan. 
iMti). ( )n III J'\‘b. 1 80b ho was I'oriually re- 
appoinletl cornnian<ler-in-ehi»*t’ by the court 
<ii' directors, lie .■^j.ent sorno time at Delhi, 
.-irran^iiiL' aH’air.s (liL'i’e. and, loayiny Ochter- 
biu\ in coiuinainl, proceeded to (.!a\vn])ore, 
;ind thence at tin; mid of tlie year to Cal- 
<Nitta. 'rheve lie (‘inbarked for Enc'Iand on 

0 I 'el). 1807, n>eeivlne- such n farewell from 
J'hiropeans and' na,tive.s alike as n«ver had 
be, 'll accorded t o any public servant before. 

\ftcr his ret urn to I']n<rhind he was advanced 

I a vi>couutcv uinierhis former title.s (31 Oct. 

1 ^07 ). A violent cold, cnufrht while attend- 
ine the court-martial at Chelsea on Liou- 
I cniint-c'i'iu'ral IJiilstrode Whitelocke, ended 
fatally, lie died at his town reakleuco in 
laover Ih'ook Street on !?0 Feh. 1808, aged 
*)l. and was buried at Aston Clinton. 

i'ew men possessed a larger circle of per- 
,<oiial frii'iids than f.ake, and no commander- 
iii-chicf was more generally popular with all 
ranks. His ititlnence, oyer his soldiers was 
oiilsniudeil; and his calmness in danger, ami 
lii> .soli'-i-fijapee and power of insyiiring con- 
tiilenee in others, liave ueyer been surpassed. 

■■ ll(^ liad hut one way of dealing with the 
nal iye armii'sof ltulia,that of inovixig straight 
forward, of attacking' them wherever he 
<1 lid find them. He ni'ycr was SO great as 
on I hi' battle-field, lie could think more 
clearly amidst tlu' rain of bullets than in 
I ho ealm of his own tent. In this respect 

resc'mhled Clive. It was thisfjuallty whicli 
enabled him to dare almost the impdssihje. 
That which in others would haye been rheh 
wa.s ill Lake yirudcnt daring’ (!5lA.niil3SOiN, 
7)<‘ri.<ivr llatth-s of India, p. 294). At the 
time of his death Ijako was a full general, 
colonel of the 80th Stallbrdshire volunteer 
regiment of foot, governor of Dumbarton 
tk'isth', equerry to the prince of Wales, and re- 
ceivt'r-geiieral and a member of council for 
the duchy of Cornwall. He died a poor man. 
A yx'ii-sioii of 2,000/. a year was settled on 
I he t wo next successors to the title ; but the 
vote for a yiublic monument was not pres.sed , 
by Lord Castlex'eugh {IVo’l. IMtaffi/t, x. 871). j 
A portrait of Lake is in the Oriental Club. 

Lake married, in 1770, Elizahetli, only 
<hi lighter of Edivard Darker of St. Julians, 

1 lcrtfor<lshire,sometiineconsulat Tripoli. She 
died 22 .J uly 1788, and w’as buried at Aston 
(.Tmton. Besides five daughters, there were 
t hrec sons by the marriage ; 1 . Francis Gerard, 
page of honour and afterwaixls equerry to the 
I’rinee of Wales, and sometime an oiiicer in 


the .'34(1), Lst guard.s, and (iOth royal ,\ine- 
I'icans. He sueeecdcd his father in tlu* tith', 
and ro.st' to t In* rank of lieutenant -general. He 
died without male heirs in Is.'h). 2. Ccorgc 

j Angii-stus Frederick, ])agc to the I’riiicc of 
j Wales, and afterwards in the i)|ih Scotch 
I brigade and 201 h regiments. He was a 
^ very poptilar and dlstingnislicd olliccr of his 
j fatlier’.s statfin India, and was killeil ns licii- 
j tenant-colonel commanding 20th foot, when 
driving the enemy from the. lieight s of IJolcia 
( Roli^a), in Portugal, on 1 7 Aug. J 808. Tlierc 
Ls a monument to him in Wcstminster.Mjhcy, 
erected by tlio ollicer.s and men of the 20th 
regiment. 3. Warwick, who rose to the rank 
of post-captain in the royal navy, hut wa s dis- 
mLssed the service by sentence of court-mar- 
tial in 1810 for an act of gro.s.s cruelty when 
in command of H.M.S. Recruit, three yt'ars 
before, 'in abandoning on a desert island in 
theWest Indies a S(?anian,ouo Richard .Tcn'ery 
by name (see James, Naval Jlit^f. iv. 274-."); 

Purl, Debates under dattf). 1 le succccih'd 
hi.s brother as third vi.scount. At his death, 
which took place in London on 2 4 .June |8.J8, 
the title, in default of male heirs, became 
extinct. 

[Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, ii. 7o (pedi- 
groe); Oollins’s Peerage, 1812 cilit. vi. IZ'l o.3 ; 
Burke’s Extinct Peornge, 1882 edit., iimlcr litb.*; 
IJamilton’.s Rist. (Ironadior Giiarits, 1872, vol. ii. ; 
rJaafermliiic’s Life of Sir Ihilpli AI)yi’ci’oiiil)y, 
ISoB, chap. iv. ; Lccky’s Hist, of Engluud, 18l»(), 
vol.yiii.; Cornwallia Corrospondoiicc, vols. t-iii. ; 
Oastloreagh Despatches and Corrcspoiidi iicc, 
vol. i. ; Wellesley Despatches in India., 
vols. ii-iv. ; Mill’s Hist, of India, (•<!. Wilson, 
vol. vi. ; Thorn’s |Iarrat.ive of Campai^ijns inuli i* 
Lord Lake,;. 1818 ( M«moir.s of John 81iipp, new 
1890, pp. S'i-l.?!); Williams’s Hist., Jji'n|.^al 
Hativo lufiinitTy, 1817; Georgian Era, vol. ii. ; 
M [.^1o^U^;'£!ssays Ou Indian Historical Siib- 

Review, 1862 ; JMallcson’s 
DecIMve Hatties of India, 1883, ' Lc.swarrco ; ' 
Eurdpeah Mag. April 1808; Brit. JMus. Addit. 
M8S. ; Wellesley Papers and Pelham Papers.] 

11. M. (k 

LAKE, Sir HENRY ATW’hlLT. (1808- 
1881), colonel of the royal enginccr.s, 1 bird son 
of )Sir James Samuel William Lake, fourth 
baronet, by his marriage with Maria, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Turner, wa.s born at Ki*nil- 
worth, Warwickshire, in J 808. He was edu- 
catetl at Harrow and at the military college 
of the Ea.9t India Company at Addiscomhe. 
On 15 Dec. 182(5 he obtained a commi.ssion 
a.s second lieutenant in the Madras etjgineer.s, 
and went to India. Until 1854 he wars eni- 
ployeil in the public work.s department of 
India, and principally upon irrigation works. 
He became lieutenant 4 March 1831, brevet- 
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captain 22 July 1840, regimental captain in 
1852, and brevet-major 20 Juno 1804. 

While in England on leave of absence in 
18o4 he volunteered his service-s for the 
llussian war, and was sent to Kars, in Asia 
Minor, as chief engineer, and second in com- 
mand tf> Colonel (afterwards Sir) William 
Fenwick Williams. He bec.ame lieutenant- 
;oloncl on 0 Feb. 1855. ' He strengthened 
the fortifications of Kars, and took ft very 
prominent part in the defence, including the 
repulse of the Russian forces under Qeueral 
Mouravielf on 29 Sept. 1866. On ijie capRtt- 
lation of Kars ho was sent, with the other 
British officers, as a prisoner of war to Russia, 
where ho remained Until the proclsitui^tion of 
peace in 1856. 

For his services at Kars he receii^od the 
thanks of parliament, was transferred-^ the 
royal army as an unattached lieutenants 
colonel, and was made a companion of the 
Bath, aide-de-camp to the queen, and colonel 
iu the army from 24 June 1850. Ht}.reeeived 
a medal with cltisp for Kars, the second class 
of the Mcdjidie, was appointed an ^ officer ’ of 
the Ijegion of Honour, and was given the rttiodr 
of major-general in the Turkish army. On 
his arrival in England he was presented with 
a sword of honour and a silver salver by the 
inhabitants of Ramsgate, where his mother 
then resided, and where his family was well 
known, , 

I<ake was placed on half-pay on 12 Se]^, 
1866, but next year accompanied the Ehifl.of 
lOglinton, lord-licuten^t of Ireland, to llttb- 
lin us principal aide-de-camp", and, in the fol- 
lowing year retired from, the aymy - oii . tils 
a]>pointmpnt ns a comihisalcift^ofthe Ihihlm 
metropolitan police, Sttb^uehtly he became 
chief commissioner of police hi Dublin, .Tn 
1875 ho was made aK.O;B, of thajavil diyi^* 
sion for his civil servicesi;and.iU;^,^7^^he ie-, 
fired upon a pension. lie died;' at Brighton 
on 17 Aug. 1881. : '■ , 

He was twice married: firsf^'ciii 184T, to 
Anno, daughter of the ReV. IPerej^ineGuxtoiS 
of the Longhills, Lincolnshire*;8ahe died in 
1 847 ; .secondly, in 1 848, to jlinn Augusta, 
daughter of Sir William Curtis, second baro- 
net— she died in 1877. Of his family of two 
daughters and five sons, Atwell Peregrine 
Mueleod is a captain R.N., Edward a lieu- 
tonant-colonol R!A., Noel Montagu a major 
R.E., and Hubert Atwtdl a lieutenant R.A. 

Lake w’as the author of: 1. ‘Kars and 
our Captivity in Russia, -with Letters from 
(leneral iSir W. Fenwick Williams, Bart., 
Major Teesdnlo, and the late Captain Thom- 
son,’ fjondon, 8vo, .1856; 2nd edition, pub- 
lished same year. 2. ‘ N.aiTative of the De- 
fence of Kars, Historical and Military, from j 
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I Authentic Documents, illustrated by Lieute- 
: nant-Colonel Toesdale and W. Simpson,’ 
i Loudon, 8vo, 1857. 

I [Corps Records ; Jtoyal Engineers .Journal, 

I vol. xi. ; Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 18.57 ; Mon- 
teith’s Kars and Ersjoroum, 1857 ; Atlu>n:eum, 
1866 p. 951, 1857 p. 626.] R. H. V. 

LAKB^ JOHN (1624-1689), bishop of 
Chi^^ter, son of Thomas Lake, ‘ groc(ir,’ of 
Hali&X in Iforkshlre, was born there in the 
aututttn of 1624. lie was educated in the 
HalifaiifL grammar school, and at, the ago of 
thirteen. Was admitted to St. .lohn’s College, 
Cambrid^ (4 Dec. 1637). Soon after he had 
graduated B.A., ‘his college being made a 
prison for the royal party, he was kept a 
there,’ for, being a staunch royal- 
ist, hid^ refused to take the ‘ covenant.’ 1 le 
xnaiiiiig^d make his escape and fled to Ox- 
ford, Where he joined the king's army and C(m- 
titttt^ to: serve in it as a volunteer for four 
years. He -was at Basing House when it was 
taken, and at Wallingford, vv'hich was oru! of 
the lost garrisons t hat held out for Charles T. 
In 1647 he .received holy ordeivs from one of 
the deprived bishops, probably Skinner, 
bishop of Oxford. He stieins to have pur- 
posed settling in his native place, Halifax, 
/where he .preached his first sermon, but lie 
'was not permitted to remain there, because 
he, refused to take the ‘ Engagement.’ He 
icdfift^dently removed to Oldham, whence 
Robert Constantine had been ejected, holding 
the living 'at .fiivst as a supplier, and then 
by order of the committee for plunderc'd 
ministers. In .spite of charg«>s of malignancy 
•brou^tby the Constantine party in 1652, he 

^ to remain at Oldham till the close of" 

1664, Constantine was restored (SiiAVV, 
MaTwhester Ptesbyteriun Vlassis, Chet ham 
jSoc., iii.,S76 sq.) Immediately after the Re- 
storation he was presented to the vicarage 
of Ijeeds,. but the puritans, who desired to 
have a Mr. Bowles as vicar, raised such op- 
position that at his induction soldiens had to 
be called in to keep the peace. In 1661 the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by the 
university of Cambridge by royal mandat(.-. 
He was appointed to preach the first ‘ synod 
sermon’ at York after the Restoration. Dr. 
Hitch, aftervVards dean of Yorlc, showed a 
copy of the sermon, -without Ijnko’s know- 
ledge, to the Bishop of London, Dr. Sheldon, 
vv'ho sent for the preacher, and on 22 May 
1663 collated him to the important living of 
St. Botolph’s, Bisliopsgute. In this post he 
remained for some years and was made pre- 
bendary of Holborn (4 .Juno 1667). While 
in London he formed an intimate friendship 
with Sancroft, who was then dean of Si . 
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l^iurs. 111 lOJC};) he was appointed to the 
livin<r of I’restwich in Ijuucashii’e, and in 
l(>71 to the prebend of . Friday thorpe in York 
(Jathedral. fn 1(580 he was installed arch- 
deaeon of Clevelainl, but none of these pre- 
ferments were of his own seekings, lie at- 
tairked a bad custom of lounging about the 
nave of Yoi-k Minster during divine service in 
the choir by going into the nave and pulling 
oif the liats of all whom he found wearing 
tluun. 1 le determined to put a atop to a revel 
held by tin; apprentices in the -church on 
Shrove '■|''uesday,and defied the rabble, saying 
that he liad faced death in the field too often 
to dread martyrdom. Although advised to 
re( ire < 0 his country living, he stayed at his 
])ost until he succeeded iii putting a stop to 
t he deseci’ation of the minster. In 1682 he 
was nominated by the Karl of Derby to the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man, and ‘sacrificed 
a rich prebend for a poor hishopric.’ In 1684, 
thi’oiigh (ho influence of Bishop Turner with 
the Duke of ^"orlc, ho was translated to tho 
bishopric of Bristol, and soon after was en- 
trusted by his old friend, now Archbishop 
Sancroft, with a commission to visit the 
<liocose of lachfield and Coventry. During 
tho *Moumoiitb rebellion he gave great satia^ 
faction to the king by leaving his parlio- 
menlary duties in London to keep order in 
Bristol. .Tames was so much pleased with 
his conduct as lo iiromise him advancement. 
Lake had been opposed by the dean of Bristol 
in projects for improving the cathedral, 
and especially in an attempt to establish the 
weekly comra union. He complained piteously 
to his friend 8 !Hncroft,and this may have been 
OTIC of the reasons wliy Sancroft strongly urged 
James II to remove his friend from Bristol, 
In 1686 the king gladly appointed Lake to 
the SCO of Chichester. While at Chichester 
he establislied the weekly communion . and 
restored tlie old custom of preaching in the 
nave of the cathedral. After his first visita- 
tion in 1682 he wrote to Sancroft a lament- 
able account of the state of tho diocese and 
exerted himself to rectify it. In September 
1688 he made ‘a visitation extraordinary 
throughout his diocese,’ and was received by 
the gentlemen of the district with such respect 
as ‘ was wont to be paid to the primitive 
bishops.’ l,ako, however, declined to sanction 
King .James’s illegal acts ; he petitioned to bo 
excused from reading tlie king’s declaration of 
liberty of conscience, aind was one of the seven 
committed to tho Tower in 1(588. He was 
also one of the bishops who refused to take the 
oaths of allegiance to William and Mary, 
‘lie considered that the day of death and the 
day of judgment were as certain as the first 
of August [the day of suspension] and the 
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fir.st of Februarv [tlie day of deprivation], 
and acted acconlinglv.’ Lake did not live to 
sutler actual dcpriiatioii. (Ju 27 Aug. I (> 89 , 
feeling his end was drawing near, ho dictated a. 
declaration to.Ienkiii, his cliaplaiu. fii t lii.s he 
solemnly and impressively assert f'd Ji is fidelity 
to the church of Kngland ami his sulliermice 
to its distinctive doctrine of non-resistance. 
Holding this belief, lie would rather have 
died than taken the oaths.' The hishoji signed 
this in tho presence of the five gent leimui 
who communicated with him, and died three 
days later (30 Aug.) He was buried ri(?pt. 
in the church of St. BotolpU, Bishopsgate. 
The paper was published as ‘ The Dying Pro- 
fession of Bishop I>ako on tho Doctrine of 
Passive (Tbedience astheDi.stinguisIiing ('.'ha- 
facter of the Church of England.’ It pro- 
duced many answers and defences, one of 
tho latter being published anonymously by 
Robert Jenkin fej, v.], who gives the earliest 
account of tho otshop’s life. 

Lake’s whole life shows that he said truly, 
‘ lie thanked God he nev'cr mucli knew wliat 
fear was, when he was once satislied of the 
goodness of his cause.’ In 1676 he printed 
a sermon which was preached at AVllit(^hnll 
before the king on 20 May 1(570, and in 1671 
one entitled ‘ ^r(<f>avos Trio-rov, or t he t rue 
Christian Character and Crown described,’ 
a funeral sermon on William Cade, lie also 
wrote a life of his tutor at St. John’s, (.■am- 
. bridge, John Cleveland the poet [q. v.], which 
was prefixed to‘ Clicvelandi Viuuicise,’ 1(577, 
an edition of the poet’s work.s prepared by 
Lake in conjunction with his friend Samuel 
Dralit, a. 1673 [q. v.] 

[A Defense of the Profes.sion which John, 
Bishop of, Chichester, made upon his Doatli-bed, 
&c., togetlier with an Account of sonio Passages 
of his Life, 1690; Agnes Strickland’s Lives of tho 
Seven Bishops committed to tho Tower ; Ile.arnc's 
CoUiBctiohs, ed. Doble (Oxf. Hist. Soe.), iii, 1 2, r*! , 
68 ; Admissions to St. John’s (Tollego, Cambridge, 
od. Mayor,, p. 88; T. Lathbury’s History of the 
Noniurors ; information kindly suppliod by Mr. 
W. A.' Shaw.] J. H. O. 

LAKE, , Sir THOMAS (15(57 ?-l 630), 
secretary of state, son of Almeric Lake of 
Southampton, and brother of Arthur Lake 
[q. v.], was born in St. Michael’s parish, 
Southampton, about 1567. ITe was edu- 
cated in the grammar school of his native 
town, while Iladriaa a Saravia fq. v.j was 
head-master there, and is said to have subse- 
quently proceeded to Cambridge. One ‘Mr. 
jake ’ of Clare Hall, wlio took tho jiart of 
Ti*ico in the performance of ‘ Ignoramus ’ at 
Cambridge in 161 J, has been identified very 
doubtfully witli Sir Thoma.s (Ruogi.k.s, L/ho- 
ramus, ed. Hawkins, pp. xxiv, xxv). The- actor 
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is more likely lo have been Sir Tlionias’s son. 
The I'nUier took no decree at (kiinbridgo. On 
leaviui; the nnivm’sitv ho hecanio nniannonsis 
to Sir h’raneis Walsinjfham, and his dexterity 
and des]>atcli gained for liim in that capacity 
the niekfianic of ‘ Swiftsure/ after a well- 
known sliip. lie displayed some interest in 
anticpiit ies, and joiiied the Elizabethan So- 
ciety of Ant iquaries, founded by Archbishop 
Parker. A paper on sterling money, read to 
the members by Lake, appears in Ifearno’s 
‘(hirions Discourses,’ i. 1(X Queen Elizabeth 
took notice of his abilities,, and about 1600 
made him clerk of the signet. Ou 27 Sept. 

1 “>92 he Avas created M. A. at Oxford during 
the queen’s visit. Tn her lost days he is 
said to have read Latin and French to her. 
Three, days a fter her death (27 March, 1603) he 
and Oeorg(> CareAV were sent by the council 
to James in Scotland, to acquaint him Avith 
the position of attairs in England. He ini- 
])r('ssed (he noAV king favourably, and after 
Janit's’s arrival in London he Avas appointed 
the king’s secretary of the Latin tongue, and 
Avas knighted (20 iNIay 1603). On 1 June 
following In; AA'as made keeper of the records 
at Whitehall, and on 9 M^irch 1603-4 w.a8 ‘ 
elected M.P. for Launceston. lie Avas re- 
turned to parliament for the county of 
3Iiddle.sex in 1014. 

Lake Just ified the royal favour by steadily 
cham]>ioning the interests of the king’s Scot- 
tisli friends at coiiit, and thus incurred the 
enmity of many English courtiers. lie ‘had 
no pre-tensions to bo anything more than a 
<lilig<>nt and ready official’ (Gardinee), but 
despite his modest qualifications hefc was- a 
r(!cognisc-d candidate for the post of secre- 
tary of state on Salisbury’s death in 1612, 
ami ollered a bribe to secure the appoint- 
ment. The king finally determined, for the 
tinu! at least, to fill the office himself I^ake, 
howcA'cr, performed the official duties of se- 
i retary at the AvedJing of Princess Elizabeth 
to (ho elector in December 1612, and he in- 
curred much ridicule by his reading aloud 
AvitU a A ery bad accent and translating into | 
very poor J'lngltsh the French contract of 1 
marriage. In 1013, when the question of j 
choosing a secretary of stat e was again dis- ' 
cussed, the IloAvard influence at. court Avas 
openly cast in Lake’s favour. In 1014 he 
Avas made a priA'y councillor, and at the 
meeting of the council in Septemher lOlo, 
Avhen the king’s fijiuncial position called for i 
serious consideration. Lake pressed on .Tames 
the necessity of staying his hands from gifts, 
and I'ecommcnded some modifications in the 
levy of the disputed impositions. About the 
!»ametimo Lake becann; a pensioner of Spain, 
and entered into intimate relations Avith ' 
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Gomlomor, the Spanish amba.ssador. lint 
James had no obviou.s ground for dt-priving 
him of his confidence, and on 3 Jan. iGlfi- lti 
conferred on him (lie covf'led ])ost of seere- 
f ary of stat o. It Avas reportt-d that .Tames soon 
afterAvards said of him that ho was a minis- 
ter of state fit to servo the greatest pri7ice 
in Europe. In 1(517 Jjako and his son 'i'lioma.s 
accompanied the king to Scotland. JOarlyin 
1619 Lake imperilled his position by com- 
municating to his p!iti-on IloAvard, eai-l of 
Suffolk, some severe remarks which James 1 
made to him about the A'enal ebaraett-r of 
Suffolk’s wife. Duckingha7n had been i7i(i-o- 
duced to James T’.s notice in 1014, i7i pjirt 
through Lake’s agency, and Lake, pcrc(-ivi77g 
the insecurity of Ijis relations Avith the ki77g, 
flung himself on the fiiA'Oui-ite’s mercy, lie 
offered Buckingham a bribe of 15, (KK)/. if htj 
could help him to regain tl)o full favour of t he 
king. Buckingham at first Avas obdurat(',bnf 
Lake gained the ear of I.ady (.kmipton, !i77d 
Buckingham wjis induced by her to act in 
accordance with I,<ake’s Avishes. 

MeaiiAvhile a qua7Tel in J.,iiko’s family aa’^u.s 
hastening his ruin. II is eldest da7igliler had 
married in 161(5 Willi7im Ci-cil, lortl Boos, a 
grandson of Thomas ( k;cil, first ea rl of Exett-r 
q. V.] The union ])7-ovod unl>ap])y, and liu.«- 
>and and Avifo soon sepatvited. Bat Boos bad 
previously mortgaged to Tj!ik(7 his estate's at 
WaltliainstOAV, aiid 7ifterthi* sesparation J.aloi 
intimidated him into an agrecnu'nt that the 
mortgaged estates should become llio pro- 
perty of his AAufe. Boos’s gruridfather, the 
I Earl of Exeter, declined to a.ssent to (he 
! alienation of the hinds. The dispute aecord- 
I ingly greAV hotter, and laidy Boos’s brother 
Arthur brutally assaulted Boos, and she and 
her mother threatened to chai’ge him with 
an incestuous connect ion Avith the Countess 
of Exeter, his gmndfat her’s young Avife. The 

S iersecuiion drove Boos to take refuge in 
iome, and he died at Naples in 1618. Lady 
Boos thereupon turned her art illery agai7ist 
the young Countess of Exeter. Forged 
letters were forthcoming to show that tho 
countess, besides committing ofi’euecs ngfiinst 
morality, had attempted to poison Lake 
and his daughter. J^ate iti 1618 Lady 
Exeter charged Jjako, his Avife, son, and 
daughter AAdfh defumatio7i of charnctor iu 
tho Star-chamber,' and a host of Avitnessiis 
AA'ere examined for five days together curly 
in February Kil 8 -19. The evidence showed 
that liUke had impi’isoued one GAvilliams for 
refusing to swear falsely jigainst the countess, 
and although less blameAV(7rthy than Ids fel- 
loAV-prisoners he had uiAdouhtedly sand ioned 
the circulation of his daughter’s libels, and 
that in spite of a Avarning from the king that 
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would !»(' siil’or for him fo witlidniw thoin. 
On l^j [''ob. lb 18 -1!) Janios pronouncod son- 
toiiot; ng'uinst tho d(duudau(.s. All were 
oidcifj to 1 m? imprisoned during the king’s 
plortsure, and Tjaki; and In's wife were also to 
j>ay a fine of 5,000/. eacd), with 1 ,000/. damages 
to l.ady Exeter; Lady Itoos was fined ten 
thousand marks, and Arthur Lake 300/. 

(.’Iiamberlai;! iv])Oi'led on 14 Feb. lOlS-lO 
that J.ordlligby and Bacon extenuated Lake’s 
guilt, and tliat (he success of his cause had 
been prayed ff>r by the catholics generally, 
and ('specially by those at Louvain. Lady 
Boos confessed her guilt on 10 June 1610, 
and \vas released. J.,ako himself admitted tho 
justice of his sentence on 28 Jan. 1610-20, 
a7id was thereupon liberated. IILs wife did 
m)t gain her freedom till 2 May 1621. The 
fimjs were afterwards commut.ed to one l>ay- 
ment of 10,200/., in addition to tho damages 
awai'dcd to Lady E.xetei'. 

'I'he proceedings m^cessarily led to Lake’s 
dismissal from tho office of seci’etary. lie 
spent the remainder of his life in retirement, 
chiefly at his estate of (lanons, in the parish 
ol‘ Lit fie Stanmoro or Whitchurch, !Middlo- 
sex, which he had purchased in 1604. He 
seems to have renewed his friendly relatiou-s 
with Buckingham, who visited liira ap- 
])ai'cntly in London in July 1621. lie was 
elected M.B. for W(dls in 1625, and for 
Wootton Bassett, AViltshire, in 1626. Ho 
♦lied at Canons 011 17 Sept. 1630, and was 
buricil at Whil church on It.) Oct. following. 
The erroneous statement that he was a bene- 
factor to St. John’s College, Oxford ( II k.\iini3, 
Dm-ourfiofi, ii. BK)), stanas to have arisen from 
his pui’chase of a picture hanging in the 
president’s lodgings there in 1616. 

Lake married Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir AV'illiam Ryder* alderman of 
T.ondon. She was buried at AVhitchurch on 
25 Feb. 1642-3. By her ho w'as father of 
three .sous and four daughters. The eldest 
.son, Thomas, and the second son, Arthur, 
were both knighted in 1617. Tho former was 
elected Af.P. lor Wells in 1625, and died in 
lOo.'l. The latter was Af.P. for Bridgwater 
in the parliaments of 1 625 and 1626, and died 
in 1633. Tho third son, Lancidot (d. 1646), 
left a son, Lancelot, who wa.s IM.P. for 
.Middlesex in the convention of 1660 and in 
the parliament of 1661, and was knighted at 
AVhiteluill onO June 1(300, and died in 1680. 
Sir Lancelot had two sons, Thomas, and 
Warwick, the auc(.?stor of Gerard, lord Lake 
[(p V. ) Tlio elder son, 'riiomas, who was 
knighted on 4 Dec. 1670, married Rebecca, 
daughter of Sir John Jjangham of Cotes- 
brooke, and had a daughter Mary, first wife 
of James Brydges, first duke of Chandos 


[(]. v.l, to whom the estate of Canons ul(i- 
mately passed. 

I Be Neve’s I’edigrefis of Kai^ll'i.s (llarl. 8(jc.'), 
pp. 24.3-4 ; Lloyd's State Woi'lliies, ii. (>3, 

7<!> ; Wooil's Fasti Ox(jti. ed. Jllis.s, i. ; 

Beturu of Moadairs of I'arlianicMt ; (roodtaaii's 
Court of James 1 ; Court and Time-S ol' .James J ; 
AVeldoii’s Court of .lames I ; Brydges'.'^ I’oers 
of England ; Siiunde]’son'.s .Jame.s J ; I 'idlei'.s 
Worthies ; SpcMlding's IJaeon ; Cardinee's l^i^- 
tory, vols ii.and iii.; Ly.snn.s’.s Environs, iii. (Oo, 
4)2; Cal. State Papers, Dom. ; Niehols's I’ro- 
gressos of James 1; Burke’s I'l.xtinct I’eerage, 
a.v. ‘Lake;’ notes kindly suppliiM )y J. AVillis 
Clark, osq., registrary of tho mnvc!r,siiy of Cam- 
bridge, by L. Evvbank, eeq., of Clare College, 
and by the itov. W. H. Hutton, of 8t. .John's 
College, Oxford.] 8. J... 

LAKINGHETH, JOHxN he (d. 1 ;is j ), 
cdironicler, was a native of Norfolk, and a 
monk of Bury St. Edmunds in (lie time of 
Edward III and Richard II, ami wa.s ‘eiistos 
bai'onke,’ an office which, no doubt, brought 
him into close connection willi (In? tenaids 
of the monastery. He thus became very un- 
popular, and in the peasant ri.sing of I38l 
the insurgent.s clamoured that he should l»e 
.suiTender«?d (.0 them, lii order to sav»? (lu' 
monastery this was done, and In? wa.s be- 
headed. Lakinghoth compiled ‘ Ivaleinlan? 
Maneriorum Terrarum . . . ad Monasti-rium 
S. Edmundi Bnrieusis spec(antinin,’ whieli 
is preserved in Hark MS. 743, no doubt bis 
own autograxih. Tliecoutent.s of tliiscalendar 
are described in the^ ‘ Mon ast icon .\nglicu- 
num,’ iii. 121-2, and some docnmon(s from it 
are jirinted on pp. 135-0, 138-4). 'I'lie st'coinl 
article in the volume is a ‘ Short History ot 
the Abbots down to the Heath of .lobu <le 
Brynkele in 1379; ’ to this has been adib.'d a 
list of the abbots down to the di.s.solution. 
This history is jirintcd in the ‘Momist icon,’ 
iii. 165-6. 

One Sir John de Lakingheth was eaptain 
of Conq in Brittany in May 1373, when (In? 
town wa.s captured by Oliver de Clis.sdu 
(Froissakt, viii. l-iO, ed. Luce); afterward.s 
in 1376 lie was one of the caiitains of Brest 
(JFa'dera, iii. 1062). A third .John de Lak- 
ingheth was rector of Bin;ham 4’oft..«i, Nor- 
folk, in 1375 (Br.oMEViKLD, NorfolL\x. 287). 

[Tanner’s Bibl, Brit.-Hib. p. 462; AValsing- 
hani's HistoriaAnglicami, ii. 3 (Rc'llsSor.) ; ethor 
authorities as quoted.] C. L. K. 

LALOR, JAAEES FIN'roN ( 1 /. 1849), 

politician, was eldest .son of Patrick Ijulor, 
a gentleman farmer, of 'finakill. Queen’s 
County, Ireland, who took a prominent part 
in the anti-tithe movement there and was 
M.P. for his county, 1832-5. Pot<?r Lalor 
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(<j. V.] was his hrother. Doaf, near-sighted, 
ungainly, and deformed, James led a secluded 
life, brooding over his own schemes for secur- 
ing tlie freedom of his country, until 1847, 
when be sent to Charles G a van Dully, editor 
of tlie ‘ Nation,’ a letter published on 11 Jan., 
in which he advocated physical force, land 
eonliscat ion, and a struggle for national in- 
dependence. lie thus secured a place among 
the cent ributors to that paper, and •wrote’n 
series of letters, which were ‘ marvels of pas- 
sionate, persuasive rhetoric.’ He devised a 
scheme for a strike against rent, which j in spite 
of the strong disapproval of-Duffy> he induced 
Mitchell to adopt ; and he also endeavottrc^d 
to form a land league of his own. On 18 Septi 
1847 he summoned a meeting of tenant 
fatmers at Ifolyqross, Tipperary, to found 
a laud league on the footing of a ‘ Kvo and 
( luive ’ rent, but his want of practical ability 
ami his fierce self-opinionativeness caused 
Ibo failure of the meeting. His resolutions 
yrerc cari'ied, hut the association was abor- 
tive. He continued to play a prominent part 
ill revolutionary circles until the outbreak 
of 1848, Oil 26 May of that year John 
Mitchell was transported and the ‘United 
Irishman ’ suppressed. Thereupon John 
Martin arranged for the publication of the' 
‘ Irish Felon,’ successor to the ‘ United Irish- 
man.’ The first number was dated 24 June 
1848, and to its pages Lalor was. the chief 
contributor. After Martin’s arrest in July, 
l,.i»lor practically edited k.. It came to an 
end oil 22 .July with ^ts fifth number. On 
20 .Inly a proclamation appeared calling on 
nil persons to arrest P. J. Smyth, Lalor, and 
others. Lalor had been arrested the day 
before at Ballyhano. He was imprisoned 
under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
but after he had spent some months in gaol 
his health became impaired, and he was re- 
leased. He immediately planned schemes 
for a new conspiracy and a new insurrec- 
tion, but died 27 Dec. 1849. ‘Endowed 
with a will and a persuasiveness of pro- 
digious force,’ says Duffy, ‘ of all the men 
who have preached revolutionary politics 
in Ireland, this isolated thinker, who had 
hitherto had no experience either os a writer 
or as an actor in public affairs, was the most 
original and intense ; ’ but his intellectual 
pride in his own work was so great and his 
temper so irritable, that he was an imprac- 
ticable 'colleague. 

[Charles Gavan Duffy’s Young Ireland and his 
Four Years of Irish History, 1845-9; Wil- 
liam Dillon’s Life of Davis ; John Savage’s * '98 ’ 
and ‘ ’48,’ New York, 1884 ; Nation, 1847 ; 
Times, 31 Dec, 1849.] J. A. H. 


j LALOH, JOHN (1814-l8.oG), journalist 
j and author, Sbn of Jolin Lalor, a Roman 
catholic merchant, was born at Dublin in 
1814, and educated at a Roman catholic 
school at Carlow and at Clongowes College. 
On 6 June 1831 he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated 13. A. in 1837. 
After collecting important evidence os an 
assistant poor-law commissioner, he left Ire- 
land in 1836, and became connected with 
the daily press in London, first as a par- 
liamentary reporter, and afterwards for five 
or six years as one of the jirincipal editors 
of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ having social 
and domestic questions wholly under his 
direction. In 1838 ho was admitted a solici- 
tor in Dublin, In 1839 he obtained the 
prize of one hundred guineas awarded by the 
Central Society of Education for an essay 
on ‘ The Expediency and Means of Elevating 
the Profession of the Educator in Society.’ 
He was brought up as a Roman catholic, hut 
about 1844 he mined the Unitarian church, 
and undertook tiio editorship ol' t he Unitarian 
weekly paper, ‘ The Inquirer.’ He himself 
contributed vigorous artndes on the Factory 
Hill, Ireland, and on education. His last 
work for the press was ‘ Money and Morals : 
a Book for the Times,’ 1862, a portion of 
which was reprinted in 1804 under the tit It! 
of ‘ England among the Nations.’ He died, 
after much ill-health, at Holly Hill, Hamp- 
stead, London, on 27 Jan. 1866, aged 43. 

[Inquirer, 9 Feb. 1856, pp. 83-4 ; Gent. M«g. 
March 1856. pp. 319-20; information kindly 
supplied by the Rev. Dr. Stubbs, of Trin. Coll. 
Dublin.] G. 0. B. 

LALOR, PETER (183.3-1889), colonial 
legislator, younger brother of James Finton 
Lalor [q. vj, was born at Tinakill, Queen’s 
County, Ireland, in 1823, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He subsequently 
became a civil engineer, and shortly after the 
discovery of gold in Australia he sailed for 
Melbourne in 1862. Proceeding to Ballarat 
in 1863, he, with his companions, took up rich 
claims on the Eureka lead and gravel pits, 
from which they were hoping to obtain a for- 
tune, when in Nov. 1864 the outbreak of the 
miners took place. Lalor played a leading 
part among the insurgents. It had been 
customary for the diggers to pay a monthly 
license to the government ; but at a meet- 
ing on 29Nov. 1864 it had been decided not 
to pay any further licenses, and the exist- 
ing official documents were burnt. Parties 
of the 12th and 40th regiments, acconmanied 
by police, attacked the miners on 3 Dec. at 
the Eureka stockade, when twenty-two of 
the rioters were killed, twelve wounded, and 
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125 taken prisoners. Lalor, who commanded 
the rebels, received a hall near the shoulder, 
and ultimately lost an arm. ITe, however, 
escaped, and a reward of 200/. olfered for his 
capture did not result in his arrest. Sub- 
sequently representation was given to the 
gold-fields, and in November 1855 Lalor was 
without opposition elected as member for 
Ballarat. Shortly after taking his seat the 
government appointed him inspector of rail- 
ways. At the next election, in 1856, he was 
returned for South Grant, and was appointed 
chairman of committees by the legislative 
assembly, an ollice in which ho gained much 
distinction. lie sat for SoutliGrant till 1871, 
when he was defeated at the poll, but in 
1875 he was again returned for the same 
const ituency. In August of that year he 
became commissioner for customs in Graham 
Berry’s first administration. In the following 
Oct ober he resigned with his chief. After the 
general election, in May 1877, Berxy again 
took ollice, nnd Lalor resumed' his former 
post. In 1868, after retiring from the chair- 
manship of t he committees, he devoted much 
attention to his interest in the New North 
Chines and the Australian mines. He was 
chairman of the Clunes water commission, 
with a large salary, and was a director of 
the New North Chines mining company. 
Through his efforts in 1870 and 1871, tie 
bill was carried for the .010008 waterworks, 
Avhich were completed at a coat of 70,000/. 
On the formation of the third Berry ministry, 
in 1877, Lalor was appointed commissioner 
for trade and customs, and in 1878 became 
postmaster-general as well. He was'appointed 
speaker of the house in 1880, and held this 
post until 1888, when he retired in conse- 
quence of ill-health, lie was thereupon 
awarded a vote of thanks, with a grant of 
4,000/. He died at Melbourne onl 0 F eb. 1889. 

[Men of the Time, Victoria, 1878, pp. 100-1 ; 
Heaton’s Australian Dictionary of Dates, 1870, 
vol. X. pt. ii. p. 246 ; Times, 11 Feb. 1869, p. 5, 
30 March p. 13.] 0. C. B. 

LAMB. [See also Lambe.] 

LAMB, ANDREW (1 565 P-1C341, bishop 
of Galloway, was probably son or relative of 
Andrew Lamb of Leith, a lay member of the 
general assembly of 1560. He became minis- 
ter of Burntisland, Fifeshire, in 1693, was 
translated to Arbroath in 1696,, and to South 
Leitli in 1600. The same year he was ap- 
pointed one of the members of the standing 
commission of the churCh, and in 1601 was 
made a royal chaplain, and in that capacity 
accompanied the Earl of Mar when he went 
as ambassador to the English court. He re- 
ceived a pension from the abbey of Arbroath 


I for ‘service done to the king, and for lii.s 
I earnest care in discharging his mini.sterial 
! functions, and in the common afiairs of the 
i ki^k tending to the establishment of disci- 
pline,’ and in 1607 was made titular bishop of 
Brechin. He was a member of the assembly 
of 1610 which allowed spiritual jurisdiction 
to the bishops, and Avas one of the three Scot- 
tish prelates who were consecrated at J.ondou 
in October of that j’car. In 1615 he pre- 
sented a beautiful brass chandelier to the ca- 
thedral of Brechin, still to he seen there. 1 1 o 
was translated to the see of Galloway in 1610, 
and died in 1634. In his later years he be- 
came blind, and resided chiefly in Leit h, wjiere 
he had property. He was a favourite of King 
James, and a willing supporter of his mea- 
sures for the introduction of episcopacy and 
the English ceremonies, but he was of a con- 
ciliatory temper, and the anti-prehit ic part y 
had nothing worse to soy of him than that lie 
‘loved not to bo poor.’ It is said by the 
biographers of Samuel Butherfftrd that, at 
his admis.sion to the pariah of Anwoth, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Lamb connived at his ordina- 
tion by presbyters only. There is no evidence 
for this, but he was tolerant to Rutherford 
and others who did not conform to the articles 
enjoined by the Perth assembly. He loft a 
son James and two daughters, one of whom 
married Lenox of Cally and the other Murray 
of Broughton, both in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright. Several of bis letters have been 
published in ‘ Original Letters relating to the 
Ecclesiastical Aftairs of Scotland.’ 

[Scott’s Fasti; Keith’s Scottish Bishops; Row’s, 
Caldeffrood’s, and Law.son’s lli.stories ; Black’s 
Brechin ; Murray’s Life of Rutherford.] 

G. AV. S. 

LAMB, BENJAMIN (./. 1715), was or- 
ganist of Eton College and verger of St, 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, about 1716. Ho 
wrote much church music and some songs. 
Among the former may be mentioned his 
anthems, ‘ Unto Thee have 1 cried,’ ‘O wor- 
ship the Lord,' ‘ If the Lord Himself,’ ‘ I will 
give thanks,’ and an evening service in 1*1 
minor, all of which are in the Tiidwny Col- 
lection (Brit. Mus. Ilarl. MSS. 7341-2). 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music ; Diet, of Music, 1821 ; 
Harl. MSS.] K. H. L. 

LAMB, Lady CAROLINE (1785-1828), 
novelist, only daughter of Fi*ederick Pon- 
sonby, third earl of Bessborougb, by his wife. 
Lady I lenrietta Frances Spencer, the younger 
daughter of John, first earl of Spencer, wn.s 
born on 13 Nov. 1786. At the age of three 
she was taken to Italy, where she remained 
six years, chiefly under the charge of a ser- 
vant. She was then sent to Devonsliire 
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House to Ije educuted "vvitlx lier coixsinsi, and j behalf of her brother-in-law, George l^aiub, 
was .sulxsofjnently entrusted to her grand- j and succeeded in gaining over a niiinber of 
mother, Lady S]>ene»‘r, who, alarmed at her j doubtful voters. In the same year she pub- 
I'ocenlricilies, consulted a doctor as to hel : lished ‘A New Canto’ (anon. J^ondon, 8vo). 
slate of mind. She was mari'ied on JJ Juno ! Her second novel, 'Gx’aham Hamilton,’ which 
ISO.") to the Hon. William Lamb, afterwards I was sent to Colburn’s in 1820, ‘ with _ an 
Lord Melbourne. [<j. v.] She was soon pas- j earnest injunction neither to name the author 
sionatoly inftituati.'d witlxByx‘on,of whom she nor topulilish it at that time,’ was published 
Avrotc in her diary, after his introduction to in 1822 (anon. London, 12mo, 2 vols.) The 
her, t hat he xvas ‘ mad, bad, and dangerous to design of this novel is said to have been sug- 
hnow’[see uiKlerHYnoN]. A fter Byron’s rup- gested to her by Ugo Foscolp, whose advice 
t lire with her in 1 813, Lady Caroline’s temper was, ‘Writc^a book which Avill offend nobody ; 
became so ungovernable that her husband women cannot alibi’d to shock.’ It was siic- 
reluctantly determined upon a separation. ■ ceeded in 1823 by ‘ Ada Hois ; a Tale’ (anon. 
"While the legal instruments were being pre- j London, 12mo, 3 vols.), another edition of 
pai’tid she wrote and sent her first novel, j which was published in the following year 
‘ ( }lenar\on,’ to the press. On the day fixed, j (Paris, 12mo, 2 vols.) In July 1824 she acci- 
however, for the execution of the deed of j dentally met Byron’s funeral pi-ocession on its 
separation, a sudden reconciliation took place, ' way to Newstead. Though she partially n*- 
and Lady Caroline Avas found seated beside ‘ covered from this sudden shock, her mind ht;- 
her hushaiul, ‘feeding him with tiny scraixs came more affected, and in tlio following year 
of tran.'iparent bread and butter,’ while the , she was sepai’ated from her hiashand. During 
solicitor was waiting heloAV to attest the sig- • the remainder ofher life she lived for the most 
natnrva ernotr,'! o/' Viscount Mel- J part at Brocktit with her father-in-law .and 

i. 112), ‘Glenarvon’ was published i Ixer only surviving child, George Augustus 
.anonymously in LSIC (London, 12xno, 3 vols.) j Fi’ederick Lamb, a liopeh^ss invalid, who died 
It was writtexi, she says, ‘unknown to all j unmarried on 27 Nov. 18.3(3, aged 29. She 
(•■-ave a governess, Mi.ss Welsh), in the middle ■ died at Melhourne J louse, AVhitohall, in tin* 
of the night ’ (cf. Lttdy Morr/an's Memoim/iu ! presence of her husband, who had hastened 
•J02). 'I'his I’hnpsodical tale owed its brief j over from Ireland, on 20 .Tun. 1828, aged 42, 
success to the caricature portrait of Byron and was buried at Hatfield, 
which it contnitted, Moore, in a fit of indig- j Lady Cixroline was a clever, generous, and 
nation, wi’ote a review of it for the ‘Edin- j impulsive woman, inordinately vain, and ex- 
))ui’gh,’but on ftecond thoughts did not send ; citablo to the verge of insanity. In person 
it ( T 0 UKKX.S, Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne, j she waft small and sliglit, witlipfile, goldetx- 
i. 112), Byron, in a letter to Moore, says: ‘If 1 coloured hair, ‘large hazel eyes, capable of 
the authoress had written the truth , the ! much varied expression, exceedingly good 
romance woxdd not only have been more ro- ; teeth, and a musical intonation of voice ’('/’/ic 
mantic, hut more entertaining. As for the • Life of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytion, i. 328). 
likeness, tlie pictui'e can’t he good ; I did not ' Her powers of conversation wore remarkable, 
sit lougenougJi’ (Moohe, Life of Lord Byron, ! full of wild originality, and combining great 
p. 330). An Italian translation of the novel { and sudden contrasts, while her manners ‘had 
appears to have bia*n printed in Venice in ! a fascination which it is difficult for any who 
1817 {ib. p. 3(33). It was reprinted in one , never encountered their effect to conceive’ 
volume ill 1805, under the title of ‘The Fatal {Literary Gazette , LordLytton 
Passion’ (London, 8vo). On hearing that : has left on record a curious account of his 
Byi’on, when questioned by Madame de Staid, brief and sentimental attachment to her 
had lauglied at her book as ‘that insincere (X/ye,i. 334-6). She is supposed to have been 
production,’ Lady Caroline burnt at Brocket , the original of Mrs. Felix Lorraine in ‘ Vi- 
‘very soh.'mnly, on n sort of* funeral pile, ' vian Grey,’ of Lady Monteaglo in ‘ Venetia’ 
traii.-cripts of all tlie letters which she had ^ {XXx'XiiWiAh's, Public Life, of the Earl of Ben- 
reci'ived from Byron, and a copy of a minia- consfietd, 1879, i. 30, 127), of Lady Melton 
tm’*i (his ])orlrait) Avliich he had presented to * in ‘I)e Lindsay,’ Lady Clara in ‘ Lionel Hast- 
her; several girls from the neighbourhood, | ings,' and of^ady Bcllenden in ‘Grevillo’ 
whom she had dres.scd in white garments, {Lifeof Edward Bulwer, Ij>rdLytton,\. 'Mu - 
dancing round the pile, and singing a song 358). She wrote poetry for the annuals, and 
which she had written for the occasion, “Burxx, several of her pieces were set to music by 
fire, burn, &c.”’ (llooEKS, Table Talk, 1856, Isaac Nathan and' others. Some of her verses 
p. 236). Caring little for politics, but always have been collected in Isaac Nathan’s ‘ Fugi- 
craving for notoriety, she energetically can- live Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord Byron 
vassed the Westminster' electors in 1819 on . . also some original Poetry, Letters, and 
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liocollections of Lady Caroline Lamb’ (1829). 
Kleven letters written by her to her friend 
Lady Morg-an are preserved in ‘Lady JM or- 
gan’s Memoirs’ (i. 442-9, ii. 174-9, 209-4, 
20(5-19, 240), and seven writtfjn to William 
(lodwin in Mr. 0. K. Paul’s ‘ William God- 
win, his Friends and Contemporaries,’ 1876 
( ii. 2(56-8, 289 -6, 302-4). There is a whole- 
length engraving of Lady Caroline Lamb 
witli her boy by' (yheeseman, and a charming 
print by W. Linden, from ‘ an oidginal draw- 
ing in the possession of JNIr. Murray,’ will bo 
found in Finden’s ‘ Illustrations of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron,’ 1893, vol. ii. 

fTorrens’s Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne, 
187S, vol. i. ; Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, ed. by 
W. II. Dixon, 1863 ; Smilo.s’.s Memoir and Corr. 
of John Murray, 1891 ; Life of Ldward Bul- 
wer. Lord Lytton, by his .Son, 1883, i. 327-30, 
333-.'58 ; Moore’s Life of Byron, 1847; ardelo 
by Mr. S. Ji. Townshend Mayer in Temple Bar, 
liii. 174-92; G. and 1’. Wharton’s Queens of 
.Society, 18tJ7, pp. 43o-.')0 ; Literary Gazette,- 

1828, j»p. 107-8 ; Monthly Magazine, 1828, new 
ser. V. 436-7 ; Ann. Biog. and Obituary for 

1829, xiii. .51-7 ; Ann. Hog. 1784 and 1785 pp. 
249, 1828 Apj). to Cliron. pp. 216-17; Gent. 
31ag. 1828, pt. i. p. 269; Bui’ke’s Extinct Peei’age, 
1883, j). 313; Notes and tineries, 7th sor. x. 88, 
125, 167, 193. 107, 235, 256, 315, 356; Halkett 
and Jjaiug's Diet , of Anon. an<l Psendon. Litera- 
ture, 1882-8; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. B. B. 

LAMB, ClI.\RT.h:.S (1779-1834), essayist 
aind humourist, was born on 10 Feb. 1779 in 
(Jrown Olfice Ibjw in the Temple, London. 
Ilis father, John Ijamb, Avho is described 
under the name of IjOvel in Charles Lamb’s 
essay ‘ The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple,’ was the son of poor parents iii 
Lincolnshire, and hud come up^asaboyto 
London and entered domestic service, lie 
ultimately became clerk and servant to 
Samuel Salt, a heocher of the Inner Temple, 
and continued to fill that position imtil’Salt’s 
death in 1792. He married Flizabeth Field, 
whoso mother was for more than fifty years 
housekeeper at Blnkeswaro in Hertfordshire, 
a few miles from W are, a dower-house of the 
Plumers, a well-known county family. This 
Mary Field, Charles Ijumb’s gmndmother, 
played an important part in the early de- 
velo])ment of Ills airections, and is a familiar 
presence in some of the most characteristic 
and pathetic of his writings. 

To John and Elizabeth Lafhb, in Crown 
Olfice Row, were born a family of seven chil- 
dren, of whom only three survived their in- 
fancy. The eldest of these three was John 
Lamb, born in 1763 ; the Second Mary Ann, 
better known as Mary, bom in 1764 ; and the 
third Charles, baptised 10 March 1776 ‘by 


the llov. IMr. Jell's.’ The baptisms of the 
entire family duly ajipear in the r(?gister.s of 
the Temple Church, and were first printed by 
Mr. Charles Kent in hi.s ‘ Centenary Edition 
of Lamb’s Wt)rks ’ in 1879. 

The block of buildings in wln'cli .Samuel 
Salt occupied one or more sets of chambers, 
and in which the Lamb family wore bom 
and reared, is at the east(?rn end of Crown 
Olfice Row, and though cousiderahlv modi- 
fied since in its interior arrangements, still 
bears upon its outer wall the dut(5 1737. 

Charles Lamb receive<l his eaidiest educa- 
tion at a humble day-school kept by a Mr. 
William . Bird in a court leading out of 
.Fetter Lane (see Lamb’s paper, ‘Captain 
Starkey,’ in Hone’s JEvet-y^day JJooh, 21 .luly 
1826). It, was a school for both boys ancl 
girls, and Mary Jjamb also attended it. At 
the age of seven Charles obtained a nomina- 
tion to Christ’s Ho,spital (Ihe ‘Blue Coat 
School ’), through the influence of his father’s 
employer, and within its venei'able walls he 

f iassod the next seven yeans of his life, liis 
lolidays being spent with his parents in the 
Temple or with his grandmother, Mrs. Field, 
in Hertfordshire. 

What Charles' Lamb learned at Christ’s 
Hosspital, wliut friendshi])S he formed, and 
what merits and demerits he detected in the 
arrangements, manners, and customs of the 
school, are all familiar to us from the two 
remarkable essays he has left 11.9, ‘ On Christ’s 
j Hospital, and the Chai’acter of the Christ’s 
j Hospital Boys,’ published in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ in 1813, and tlie later essay 
‘Christ’s Hospital Five-and-tlsirty Years 
Ago,’ one of the Elia series, in the ‘ London 
Magazine’ of November 1820. On the whole 
he seems to have been liappy in the school, 
and to have acquired considerable skill in ils 
special studies, notably in Latin, which lie 
was fond of I'eading, and in a rough-and- 
ready way writing, to the end t)f his life. At 
the time of quit ting the school he had not 
attained the highest position^ tlmtof ‘ Grecian,’ 
hut the nearest in rank to it, that of deputy 
Grecian. Perhaps the school authorities 
were not careful to promote him to the 
superior rank, seeing that he was not to 
proceed to the university. .As a Grecian 
Lamb would have been entitled to an ex- 
hibition, but it was understood that the 
privilege was intended for tliose who were 
to enter holy orders, and a fatal impediment 
of speech — an insurmountable and painful 
stutter— mad.e that profe.ssion impossible for 
him even if his gifts and. inclinations had 
pointed that He left Christ’s Hospital in 

November 1789, carrying with him, among 
other precious pos^ssions, the friendship of 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a friendship de- ■ 
stitual to endure, and to bo the main living , 
influence upon his mind and character till 
the latest year of liis life. Coleridge was 
two years Lamb's senior, and remained at 
the school till 1772, •when ho went to Cam- 
bridge. 

At the date of Ijamb’s leaving school his 
elder brother .lolm was a clerk in the South 
Sea House, and a humbler post in the same 
oiHce Avas soon foutid for Charles through 
the good oflices of Samuel Salt, who was a 
deputy-governor of the company. But early 
in 1792 he was appointed to a clerkship in 
the accountant's oflice of the India House, 
and remained a member of the staff for the 
next tliirty years. The court- minutes of the 
old India House record that on . 5 April 
1792 ‘ William Savory, Charles I^amb, and 
Hutcher Trower ' were appointed clerks in 
the accountant’s oflice on the usual terms. 
Another entry of three weeks later tells 
that the sureties required by the office were 
in Lamb’s case Peter Peirson, esq., of the 
InncrTomple, and John Lamb ‘of the Inner 
Temple, gentleman.' The name of Peter 
Peirson recalls one of the most touching 
passages in the essay on the ‘Old Benchers.’ 

Samuel Salt died in this same year, leav- 
ing various legacies and other benefactions 
to his faithful clerk and housekeeper. The 
Lamb family had accordingly to leave the 
Temph*, and there is no record of their place 
of residence imtil 1796, when we hear of 
them as lodging in Little Queen Street, 
Ilolborn. The family were poor, Charles’s 
salary, and what his sister could earn by 
neediijwork, in addition to the interest on 
Salt’s legacii's, forming their sole means of 
subsistence, for .Tohn Lamb the yo\mger, a 
fairly jirosperous gentleman, was living an 
independent life elsewhere. John Lamb the 
eld(?r was old and sinking into dotage. The 
mother was an invalid, with apparently a 
strain of insanity. Mary Ijamb was over- 
Avorked, and the continued strain and an.xiety 
began to tell upon her mind. On 22 Sept. 
1796 a terrible bloAV fell upon the family. 

' Mary Lamb, irritated Avith a little apprentice- 
girl Avho AA'as Avorking in the family sitting- 
room, snatched a knife from the table, pur- 
sued tlu* child round the room, and finally 
stabbed lier mother, who had inter|)osed in 
the girl’s behalf. The wound Avas instantly 
fatal, Charles being at hand only in time to 
wrest the knife from his sister and preA'ent 
further mischief. An inquest Avas held and 
a verdict found of temporary insanity. Mary 
1 jainb would liaA'e boon in the ordinary course 
transferred to a pitblic lunatic asylum, but 
interest was made with the authorities, and 


she was given into the custody of her brother, 
then only just of age, who undertook to be 
her guardian, an office which he discharged 
under the gravest difficulties and discourage- 
ments for the remainder of his life. Mrs. 
Lamb was buried in the graveyard of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on 20 Sept. 1796, and 
Charles Lamb, with his imbecile father and 
an old Aunt Hetty, Avho formed one of the 
household, left Little Queen Street, (Tlu^ 
house no longer stands, having been removed 
with others to make room for g church, which 
now stands on its site.) The family romoA'ed 
to 46 Chapel Street, Pentonville, Avith the 
exception of Mary, who was placed under 
suitable care at Hackney, where Charles 
could frequently A’isit her. In February 1797 
old Aunt Hetty died, and Charles was left 
as the solitary guardian of his father until 
the latter’s death in 1799. 

The letters of Charles I^amb, through 
which his life may be henceforth studied, 
open Avith a correspondence Avith Coleridge, 
beginning in May 1796. Tlio earliest of 
these lettex’s records how' Charles Lamb him- 
self had been for six weeks in the winter of 
1796-6 in an asylum for some form of 
mental derangement, Avhich, however, seems 
never to have recurred. It is likely that 
this tendency was inherited from the mother, 
and that moreover the immediate cause, in 
this case, may hav'o been a lov'e disappoint- 
ment. This at least is certain, that already 
Charles J,iamb had lost his heart to a girl 
living not far from BlakesAvare, his grand- 
mother’s home in Hertfordshire. The earliest 
intimation of the fact is afforded by the 
existence of tw'o sonnets which Jjarab sub- 
mits to Coleridge in 1796 as having been 
Avritten by him in the summer of 1795 (see 
Lamb's Letters, i. 4). Both poems refer to 
Hertfordshire, and the second distinctly re- 
veals an attachment to a ‘gentle maid’ 
namecFAnna, Avho had liA'cd in a ‘ cottage,’ 
and with whom ‘ in happier days ’ he had held 
free converse, days Avhich, however, ‘ ne’er 
must come again.’ At that early date, there- 
fore, it is clear that the course of love had 
not run smooth, and it is reasonable to connect 
Lamb’s mental breakdown in the following 
Avinter with this cause. A year later, in 
writing to Coleridge after his mother’s death, 
he speaks of his attachment as a folly that 
has left him for ever. All that is certain of 
this episode in Lamb’s life is that the girl’s 
name was Ann Simmons, that she liA'ed with 
her mother in a cottage called Blenheims, 
within a mile of Blakesware House, and that 
she ultimately married a Mr. Bartram, a 
silversmith, of Princes Street, Leicester 
Square (she is mentioned under that name in 
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the essay ‘ Dream Cliildreii *)• Thus far all is 
certain. The whole pedigree of the Simmons 
family is in the present writer’s po.ssession, 
but an old inhabitant of Widford (the village 
adjoining Dlakoswaro), and intimate friend 
of the Lamb.s, from whom he obtained it, 
had never hoard of the circumstances attend- 
ing Lamb’s unsuccessful wooing. 

In the spring of 1796 Coleridge made his 
earlie.st ajtpearance as a poet in a small 
volume published by Cottle of Jlristol, 
‘Poems on Various Subjects, by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, late of Jesus College, Cambridge,’ 
and among th(!se were four sonnets by 
Damb. ‘ The effusions signed C. L. were 
written by Mr. Charles Lamb of the India 
House. Independently of the signature, their 
superior merit would have sufficiently distin- 
guished them.’ Two of these sonnets refer 
also to Anna with the fair hair and the blue 
eyes. This was Lamb’s first appearance in 
print. The sonnets are chiefly remarkable 
as reflecting the diction and the graceful 
melancholy of William Lisle llowles [q. v.], 
whoso sonnets had in a singular degree in- 
fluenced and inspired both Lamb and Cole- 
ridge while they were still at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. A year later, in 1797, Coleridge pi*o- 
duced a second eilition of his poems, ‘ To 
which are now added Poems by Charles Lamb 
and Charles Lloyd’ (1775-1839) [q. v.] 
Among these were included the ‘ Anna’ son- 
nets, and the lines entitled ‘The Grandame,’ 
written on his grandmother, Mrs. Pield, who 
had died at Blakesware in 1792. (These lat- 
ter had already appeared in print, in a hand- 
some quarto, with certain others of Charles 
Lloyd’s.) 

In the summer of 1797 Lamb devoted his 
short holiday (only one week) to a visit to 
Coleridge at Nether 8towey, where he made 
the acquaintance of Thomas Poole [q. v.J, 
and met Wordsworth and others (see Mks. 
Sandf6bd, Thomas Poole and his Fnends ; 
and Lamb's Letters, i. 79). The following 
year, 1798, saw the publication of a thin 
volume, ‘ Blank Verse, by Charles Lamb and 
Charles Lloyd,’ containing the touching 
verses on the * Old Familiar Faces.’ Later 
appeared Lamb’s prose romance, ‘ A Tale of 
liosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret,’ a 
story of sentiment written under the influ- 
ence of Mackenzie, and having the scene laid 
in Lamb’s favourite village of Widford in 
Hertfordshire. During this year Cottle of 
Bristol had a portrait taken of Lamb by Han- 
cock, an engraving of which appeared many 
years later in CotUe’s ‘ Recollections of Cole- 
ridge.’ This is the earliest portrait of Lamb 
we possess. In November 1798 Coleridge, 
with Wordsworth and his sister, left England 
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[ for Germany, and for the next eighteen 
months Lamb was thrown for literary sym- 
} pat by upon other friends, notably on South<*y, 
j with whom he begun a frequent correspond- 
ence. In these letters I.anib’8 individuality 
of stylo and humour became first markedly 
apparent. 

In the spring of 1799 Lamb’s father died, 
and Mary Lamb returned to live Avith her 
j brother, from whom she xvas never again 

{ larted, except during occasional returns of 
ler malady. But rumours of this malady 
followed them wherever they went. They 
had notice to q^uit their rooms in Penton- 
viilo in the spring of 1799, nni they were 
accepted as tenants for a while by I..amb’s 
old schoolfellow, John Mathew Gutchfq.v.], 
then a law-stationer in Southampton Buikl- 
ings, Ilolborn. Here they remained for nine 
montlis, but the old difficulties arose, and 
the brother and .sister were again homeless. 
Ijamb then turned to the familiar precincts 
of the Temple, and took rooms at the top of 
King’s Bench Walk (Mitre (’ourt Buildings), 
where he remained with his sister for nearly 
nine years. They then removed to Inner 
Temple Lane for a period of another nine 
years. 

Lamb’s letters to Thomas Manning [q. v.], 
the mathematician and orientalist, and to 
Coleridge on his return from Germany, begin 
at the date of his .settling in the Temjde, and 
continue the story of his life. Manning’s 
acquaintance he had made at Cambridge 
while visiting Charles Lloyd. Lamb now 
began'to add to his scanty income by Avriting 
for the newapajiers (see his Elia essay, News- 
'papers Thirty-jive Years Ay o'). lie contri- 
buted for some three years facetious para- 
graphs and epigrams to the ‘ Morning Po.$t,’ 
‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and the ‘Albion.’ In 
1802 he published his ‘John Woodvil,’ a 
blank-verse jjlny of the Restoration period, 
but showing markedly the influence of Mas- 
singer and Beaumont and Fletcher, full of 
felicitous lines, but crude and undramatic. 
It was reviewed in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
April' 1803, not unfairly, but ignorantly. 
The Elizabethan dramatists AA'ere still sealed 
books save to the antiquary and the spe- 
cialist. Meantime Charles and Mary Lamb 
were struggling Avith poverty, and Avith 
Avorse enemies. Lamb’s journalistic and lite- 
rary associates made demands on his hospi- 
tality, and good company brought its tempta- 
tions. In 1804 Mary Lamb writes that they 
are ‘very poor,’ and that Charles is trying in 
various ways to earn money. He was still 
dreaming of possible dramatic successes, but 
these Avere not to be. In 1803 he sends 
Manning his well-known verses on Hester 
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Siivoty, yon'ig quukerostj with whom he 
laid lulKiii ill love, thougli without her know- 
ledge, when lie lived (175^7-1800) at Pcu- 
tonville, and who had recently died a few 
nionth8 after her marriage. lu September 
iSOb lie is still thinking of dramatic work, 
ami has a force in jiro.spect. The project 
took sliape in the two-act farce, ‘ !Mr. 11.,’ ac- 
cepted by the proprietors of Drury Lane, and 
produced on 10 Dec. The secret of Mr. ll.’s 
real name (llogs(iesh) seemed trivial and 
vulgar to the audience, and insjiito of Ellis- 
t oil's best eilorts, the farce was hopelessly 
damned. Lamb was himself present, and j 
next day recorded the failure by letter to 
several of his friends. lie now turned to a 
wider field of work in connection with the 
drama. He made llazlitt’s acquaintance in 
1805, and llazlitt inlriMliiced him to William 


and others appearing among his eorrespond- 
eut.s, while the old relations with theWords- 
I worths and Coleridge ivmaiiied among the 
best influences of his life. 

I In the autumn of 1817 Lamb and Ids 
sister left the Temple for lodgings in Groat 
liussell Street, Covont Garden. Soon after 
i a young bookseller, (Uiarles Ollier, indiici'd 
[ him to publish a collection of his ndseel- 
laneous Avritiiigs in verse and ])rose, including 
some, like ‘John Woodvil ’ and ‘ llosamund 
Gray,’ long out of print. '^Phese appeared iii 
two volumes, dedicated to Coleridge, in 1818, 
and at once obtained for Lamb a wider re- 
cognition. A more important result was to 
follow. The ‘ Loudon Magazine ’ made its 
first appearance in January 1820. llazlitt, 
who was on the staff, introduced I.,amb to 
the editor, John Scott, and ho was invil<!d 


Godwin, who had t urnedchildri>n’s publisher. 
For Godwin Lamb and his sister agnjed to 
write the ‘ Tales from Shakijspeare/ pub- 
lished in January 1807, a second edition fol- 
lowing in the ne.vt year. Lamb did the 
tragedies and iMary tin; comedies. This was 
Lumij’s first success, and first brought him 
into serious notice. It was followed by a 
child’s version of the adventures of Ulysses, 
made from Cluipmau’s translation of the 
‘Odyssey,’ for Lamb’s knowledge of Greek 
was moderate. This appeared in 1808. A 
much more imjiortant work was at hand. 
The ptiblisbing lioiuso of Longmans coinmis- 
.sioned him to edit, selections from theEliza- 


to contribute occasional e.ssays. The first of 
these, ‘liecollections of the HouthSea House,’ 
aj>pt;ared in August 1820. in writing the 
es.say, Ijamb remembered an obscure clerk 
in that office during his own short connec- 
tion with it as a hoy, of the nanu! of Elia, 
and as a joke appended that, name, to the 
essay. In subsequent essays In', continued 
the same signature, which became iii.separ- 
ably connected with the seri(!s (see letter 
of Lamb to his publisher, ,lobn Taylor, in 
July 1821). ‘ Call him Ellia,’ writes Lamb, 

and it seems probable that the name Avas 
really thus s])elled. Bel av ecu August 1820 
and December 1822 Lamb contributed five- 


lad hun dramatists. This also appeared in 
1808, under the title of ‘ Specimous of Eiig- 
li.sh Dramatic I’oets contemporary witli 
Shakesju'are.’ Lamb was at once recognised 
as a critic of the highest order, and of a kind 
as yet nnkuoAvn to English literature, and 
from this time forAvard his position as a 
prose Avriter of marked originality Avas secure 
among the more thoughtful of his contempo- 
raries, though it Avas not till some ten years 
later that, ho reached the general public. 
Between 1808 and 1818 his chief critical 

1 )roduetions Avere the two noble essays on 
Togarlh and on the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
]>ublished in Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Keflector ’ in 
1811, while the ‘ liocollections of Christ’s 
Hospital,’ in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 
1815, and the ‘Confessions of a Drunkard,’ 
contributed to his friend Basil Montagu’s ! 
‘ Some Enquiries into tlm Effects’ of Fer- ; 
mented Liquors’ in 1814, Avere the first; 
specimens of the miscellaneous essay in the ■ 
vein he Avas to Avork later, Avith such success, ! 
in the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ Meantime he Avas j 
strengthening his position and Avidening his j 
interests by MCAV and stimulating friendships, i 
Talfourd, Proctor, Crabb Uobinson, Ilaydon, j 


and-twenty essays, thus signed, at the rate 
of about one a month. These Avert) re))rinted 
in a single volume in 1825: ‘Elia — Essays 
j that have appeared under that signature in 
j the “London Magazine.”’ 

I jNtennlime, Lamb’s elder brother John bad 
I died (\November 1821), and to the increasing 
; loneliness of his existence Ave owe the beau- 
tiful es.say, ‘ Dream Children.’ In 1822 
Charles and his sister for the first time went 
abroad, paying a short visit to their friend 
James Kenney [q. v.] the dramatist, who lived 
at Versaillo.s, and whoso son, born in 1823, 
was christened Charles Lamb Kenney [q. v.j 
i During this absence from England Mary 
Lamb had one of her now more frequent 
j attacks of mental derangement. ’I’he next 
I year brought a neAv an.xiety into Lamb’s 
life, in the form of a criticism from the pen 
of an old friend on the ‘ Elia ’ volume of 
1823. Southey, in reviewing a Avork by 
Grfigoire upon deism in France, drew a moral 
from the hopeless tone of one of Ijamb’s 
essays — that on ‘ Witches and other Night 
Fears’ — adding that the essays as a whole 
locked'a ‘ souiuY religious feeling.* ’I'he charge 
pained Lamb keenly, both os coming from 
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an old frioiid and as touching a vein of real 
sorrow and anxiely in his mental liistory. 
He replied to the charge in the well-known 
‘ [.ett('r of Elia to Robert Southey, Esq,,’ in 
tlu! ‘ London Magazine’ for October 1823. 
Southey, in rejdy, wrote a loving and gene- 
7-ous letter of explanation to Ijunib, and the 
breach between the old friends was at once 
healed. The same yi^ar that brought Lamb 
t his distress was to bring compensation in a 
new' interest added to his life. He and his 
sister were in the habit of spending their 
autumn holiday at Cambridge, -where they 
luid a friend, Mrs, Paris, sister of Lamb’s old 
friend, William Ayrton. Here the lairabs 
met. a little orplian girl, Emma Isola, daugh- 
ter of Charles Tsola, one of the esejuire 
bedells of the university. They invited her 
to spend subsequent holidays with them, 
and linally adopted her. During the remain- 
ing t en years of T^amb’s life the conqian ion- 
ship of the young girl supplied the truest ] 
solace and relief amid the deepening anxieties 
of the home life. Lamb and his sister de- 
voted themselves to her education, and though 
in after yiairs she left them at times to be- 
come herself a teacher of otliens, their house 
was her homo until her marriage with Ed- 
W'ard INloxon, the publisher, in 1833. Airs, 
AIoxou died in Alarch 1891. 

In iVitgust 1 823 1 he Lambs left their rooms 
in Russell Street, (^ovent Garden, ‘ over tho 
Drazier’s,’ and took a cottage in Colebrooko 
Row', Islington, the New River flowing at the 
foot of thei r garden . Lamb describes the house 
in a letter of 2 Sei)t. t o Bernard Barton [q.v.], 
t he quaker poet of Woodbridge, who was one 
of Lamb’s later friends, acq^iired through the 
‘ London Magazine.’ To him many of Lamb’s 
happiest letters ajro addressed. Aleantime 
Lamb was writing more ‘Elia’ essays, though 
with Aveakening health and increasing rest- 
lessness. Already he w-as considering the 
chances of retirement from tho Imlia House, 
and a severe illness in the Avinter of 1824-5 
brought tho matter to an issue. His doctors 
urgently supported his ai)plication to tho di- 
rectors, and the happy result was made known 
to him in March 1825, when it Avas announced 
that a retiring pension w'ould be aAvardedhim, 
consisting of three-fourths of his salary, wdth 
a slight deduction to insure an allowance for 
his sister in the ev'ent of her surviving. 

‘ After thirty-three years’ felavery,’ ho wrote 
to WordsAV'orth, ‘hero am I a freed man, 
with 141/. a year for the remainder of my 
life.’ Tho first use that Lamb made of his 
freedom w'as to nay visits of varying length 
in the country, always in the direction of his 
favourite Hertfordshire. The brother and 
sister took lodgings occasionally at the Chace, 


Enfield, and afttu' tAVO years became soh; 
tenants of tho little house. Meantime tho 
trials of having nothing to do became very 
r. al to them both. Lamb avus an excel- 
lent Avalker, and in the summer months he 
found great plea.«ure in exploring the scenery 
of Hertfordshire, Avith the comforting re- 
membrance that he Avas still in easy touch 
with IjOndou and friends. But old friemls 
were dying, and Lamb’s loyal nature found 
little coxnpensat ion in the cultivation of ne\A' 
ones. That dcA'oted friend of hi.s childhood, 
Air. Randal Norris, sub-treasurer of llie 
Inner Temple, died in January 1827, and is 
the subject of a pathetic l(?tter to Crabl> 
Robinson — ‘ To the last he called me Clnirley. 
I have none to call me Charley noAv.’ Randal 
Norris left tAvo daughters, aa'Iio set up a 
school at AVidford, to Avhich A’illuge their 
mother had Ixelonged. The younger, Airs, 
Arthur Tween, aa'Iio aa'Us well knoAA’u to th 
present Avriter, died at an advanced age at 
Widford in .Tuly 1891 . During the I’eAV re- 
maining years of J^amb‘s life it Avas a fa- 
vourite excursion for him and Aliss Isola tr) 
Avalk OA'er to AVidford and beg a half-holiday 
for the girls and Idl them stories. 

In 1828 Lamb nbl aim'd some literary Avork 
of a kind thorougldy congenial. Ho Avished 
to a.ssi.st. Hone, then ])roducing his ‘Table 
Book,’ and undertook to make extracts (after 
the model of bis ‘ Dramatic Specimens ’ of 
1808) from the Gan-ick plays in the British 
Aluseum. He had Avvitt(*n also for the ‘ Noaa' 
Monthly Afagazim',’ in 1 820, his essays called 
‘ Popular Fallacies.’ He Avrote also occa- 
sional A’erse, and at times in his happic'st 
and most characteristic A'ein, such as the 
Hues ‘On an Infant dying as soon as born,’ 
written on the death of Thomas Hood's finst 
child, in 1828. Acrostics also, and other 
such trifles, and album A-erses, b(!came in- 
creasingly in request among liis young lady 
friends. And in 1830, to help his friend 
Moxon, then noAvly starting as pnbli.sher, ho 
made a collection of these, under tlux title 
of ‘Album Verses, with a few' others.’ In 
the summer of 1829 the brother and sister 
had again to change their residence. Alary’s 
health was steadily Aveakening, her attacks 
and periods of absence from homo became 
longer, and the cares of housekeeping proA’ed 
intolerable. They moved, accordingly, to tho 
adjoining house in Enfield Chace, and boarded 
W'ith a retired tradesman and his wife, a Air. 
and Airs. AA^estw’Ood. Tho immediate effects 
were satisfactoiy, and for a while Alary 
Lamb seemed to improve in health and 
spirits. But Charles meantime became less 
at ease in country life. The next year brought 
him new distractions. Emma Isola, for whom. 
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tlio J^ambs had found a situation as go- 
verness in Sullblli, had a serious illness, 
during which Lamb visited her, and finally 
brought her houK', convalescent, to hhifield. 
In 383.*} the Lambs moved once more, and 
for the last time. Mary’s improvement in 
health had been merely temporary, and it 
became necessary for her to he undcjr more 
skilful and constant nursing. During pre- 
vious illnesses she had been placed under the 
care of a JNtr. and Mrs. Walden, at Bay Cot- 
tage, Edmonton (the parish adjoining En- 
field), and now the brother and sister moved 
together, to spend, as it provcid, the last two 
years of their united lives under the Waldens’ 
roof. 

In the same year Emma Isola became en- 
gaged to I’klward Moxon, and the marriage 
took place in July 18.33, leaving Charles 
Lamb yet. more lonely, and without social 
re.«ource. Tlie * 1 <ast Essays of Elia,’ mainly 
from the ‘London Magazine,’ were published 
this year by Moxon, and but for an oceasioBal 
copy of verses for a friend’s album, Lamb’s 
literary career was closed. In .July 1834 
Coleridge di(;d, and with tliis ev'ont Lamb’s 
last surviving friend passed from him. lie 
himself, more and more lonely and forlorn, 
bore his heavy' burden five months longer. 
One day in December, while vt'alking on the 
London Road, he stumbled and fell, slightly 
wounding his face. A few days later erysi- 
pelas supervened, and he had no strength 
left to battle witli the discas(‘. lie passed 
away wit hout pain, on 27 Dec. 1834, and was 
buried in Edmonton cluirchyard. His sister 
survived him nearly thirteen years, dying at 
Al})ha Hoad, St. John’s Wood, on 20 May 
1847 ; she was buried beside her brother. 
Charles left her his savings, amounting to 
about 2,000/., and she was also entitled to 
the pension reserved to her by the terras of 
Lamb’s retirement from the India House. 

^o figure in literature is better known 
to us than Tjamb. His writings, prose and 
verse, are full of personal revelations. AVe 
possess a body of his correspondence, also of 
the most confidential kind, and his friends 
have left descriptions of him from almost 
every' point of view. He numbered among 
his earliest friends Coleridge, Southey, W ords- | 
w’orth, and among his later Proctor, Talfourd, I 
Hood, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Crabb Robin- 
son, w’hile many of his most characteristic 
letters were written to men who have attained 
general fame mainly through Lamb’s friend- 
sliip. Notable among these are Thomas 
Manning and Bernard liarton. No man was 
ever more loved by a wide and varied. class 
of friends. 11 is lifelong devotion to his sister, 
for whose sake he abjured all thoughts of 


marriage ; the unique attachment between 
the pair; Lamb’s unfailing loyalty to his 
friends, wdio often hivied heavy taxes on his 
purse and leisux‘0 ; his very' eccentricities and 
petulances, including his one serious frailt y — 
a too cureless indulgence in strong drinks — 
excited a profound pity in those who know 
the unceasing domestic difficulties which he 
surmounted so bravely for eight-and-thirty 
years. It is likely that the nece.ssity of pro- 
tecting and succouring his sister acted as a 
strong power over his will, and helped to 
preserve his sanity during the hardslup of 
the years that followed. But one result of 
the taint of insanity inherited from hi.s 
mother was that a very small amount of 
alcohol w’as enough at any time to throw 
his mind otf its balance, lie was alllicted, 
moreover, all his life with a had stutter, and 
the eagerness to forgettheimpediment, which 
put him at a disadvantage in all conversa- 
tions, probably further encouraged the hahit. 
The infirmity, which has been in turn denied 
and exaggerated by friends and enemies, never 
interfered with the regular performance of 
his official duties, or with the assiduous and 
wise control of his money matters and his 
domestic responsibilities. 

The extant portraits of Lamb are the fol- 
lowing : 1. By Hancock of Bristol, 1798 ; en- 
graved in Joseph Cottle’s ‘ Rcjiainiscertces of 
Coleridge,’ 18,37. 2. ByAVilliarn Hazlitt, 180.'), 
in a fancy dress ; engraved in Barry Corn- 
wall’s ‘ Memoir,’ 1866. 3. By C. F. .loseph, 

A.R. A .,1819; w'ater-colour drawing made to 
illustrate a copy of ‘English Bards and fiJcotch 
Reviewers ; ’ engraved in the present writer’s 
edition of ‘Lamb’s J^etters.’ 4. Etching on 
copper by Brook Pulliam, a friend of Jjamb’s 
in the India House, 1820. 5. By Henry 
Meyer, 1820 ; engraved in Mr. Charles Kent’s 
‘ Centenary Edition of r^amb’s Works.’ G. By 
T. AVogeman, 1824 or 1826; engraved in 
Talfourd’s ‘ Letters of Charles Lamb,’ 1837. 
7. Charles Lamb and his sister together, by 
F. S. Cary, 1834; engraved in Moxon’s 1868 
edition of Lamb’s ‘ Works,’ vol. i. 8. By 
Maclise, sketch in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 1836. 

Ijumb’s writings published in book form 
are: 1 . ‘Poems on A’anous Subjects, by S. T. 
Coleridge, late of Jesus College, Cambridge,’ 
1790, contains four sonnets by Lamb signed 
‘ C. L.,’ referred to by Coleridge in his preface 
as by ‘ Mr. Charles .Lamb of the India House.’ 
2. * Poems by S. T. Coleridge, 2nd edit., to 
which are now added Poems by Charles Lamb 
and Charles Lloyd,’ 1797. 3. ‘Blank A/erse 

by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb,’ 1798. 
4. ‘ A Tale of Rosamund C ray and Old Blind 
Margaret, by Charles I^amb,’ 1798. 6. ‘ .Tohn 
Woodvil, a Tragedy, by Charles Lamb,’&c., 
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] 802. 0, ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School/ &c., 1807, 
by Charles and Mary Lamb, Charles contri- 
buting three of the stories, ‘TheAVitch Aunt,’ 
First tioing to Church/ and the ‘ Sea 
V’oyage.’ 7. ‘ Tales from Shakespeare, &c., 
by Charles I^ainb,’ 1807. The bulk of the 
tales were writteii by Alary Lamb, Charles 
contributing the tragedies. 8. ‘The Adven- 
tures of Clysses, by Charles Lamb,’ 1808. 
0, ‘ Specimens of EnglishPramatic Poets, with 
"Notes by Charles Lamb/ 1808. 10. ‘Poetry 

for Children, entirely original, by the author 
of “ Airs. Leicester's School,” ’ anonymous, 
by Charles and Mary Lamb. The respective 
shares of the two writers were not indicated. 
A few of Lamb’s verses wore reprinted by him 
in his ‘ Collect ed Works ’in 1818. 1 1. ‘ Prince 
Dorns/ a poetical version of an ancient tale, 
1811. 12. ‘The Works of Charles Lamb/ in 

2 vols. Loudon, 1818. 13. ‘ Elia — Essays 

which have appeared under that signature in 
the “London Magazine,”’ 1823. 14. ‘Album 
Akerses, Avith a few others/ by Charles Lamb, 
18.30. 15. ‘Satan in Search of a Wife/ 1831. 
16. ‘The Last Essays of Elia/ 1833. in this 
list are not included Lamb’s occasional contri- 
butions to periodical literature, such as albums 
and keo])sakes, pi’ologues and epilogues to 
plays, and the like, almost all of which are 
to be found collected in posthumous editions 
of his works. As to Lamb’s authorship of 
a child’s book, done for Godwin, on the fairy 
tale of ‘Deauty and the Beast/ there is no 
direct evidence, while all the indirect evi- 
dence points to an opposite conclusion. 

[Excepting short memoirs, which appeared 
after Lamb’s death, by Forster, Atoxon, B. Field, 
and others, the fir.st ])iography was Talfourd’s 
Letters of Charles Lamb, Avith a Sketch of his 
Life, 1837. After Mary Lamb’s death, in 1847, 
Talfonrd produced a supplementary volume, the 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, 1848. Ah in- 
dependent memoir, based upon personal recollec- 
tions, by Barry Cornwall — Charles Lamb, a Me- 
moir — appeared in 1866. In 1868, and again in 
1876, Talfourd’s tAA'o books wore reissued, di- 
gested into a continuous narrative, with many 
additions, prefixed to new editions of the Works, 
the second of these edited by Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald. In 1886 Mr.W. 0. Hazlitt edited afresh 
Talfourd’s two works, again digested into one, 
with additions, both to 1 I 10 letters and Talfourd’s 
own text. Meantime, in 1876, Mr. Charles 
Kent prefixed a short memoir of Lamb to Rout- 
ledge’s one-volume Centenary Edition of the 
Works, adding several now facts of interest, in- 
cluding a letter from Fanny Kelly regarding the 
essay ‘ Barbara S.’ In 1882 the present writer 
furnished the memoir of Lamb in the Men of 
Letters Series, since revised and enlarged, 1888. 
An annotated edition of Lamb’s complete Works 
and Correspondence, by the same writer, was pub- 


lished in six A'olumos (1883-8). Other works 
referring in various Avays to Lamb are Cottle’s 
Earl^ RecolleetionH of Coleridge, 1837; Pat- 
more’s Aly Friends and Acquaintances, 1864; 

I Hood’s Literary Romitiiseonces (Hood’s Own, 1st 
j ser.) ; Crabh Robinson’s Diary; Ijoigh Hunt's 
Autobiography; Aleinoirs of W. Hazlitt; Air. 
and Airs, CoAA'den Clarke’s Recollections of 
Writers; Mary Lamb, by .Mrs. Gilelirist, in the 
Eminent Women Meries, Tlie best attempt at a 
complete bibliography of Lamb’s writings is that 
by AT r. E. I). North, a[)peiided to Alartin’s In the 
Footprints of Charles Lamb, New York, 1890.J 

A. A. 

LAMB, EDAALVRD BIJCKTON (1806- 
1869), arclntect, born in 1806, had con.si(ler- 
ablo reputation as an architect, in the modern 
Gothic style, and obtained a large practice. 
From 1824 he frecpiently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. In 1869 he exhibited a 
design for the Smithfield Afartyrs’ Alemorial 
Church in St. .lohn Street Road, Clei'ken- 
well. Some of his designs AA’^ere publi.slH!d in 
lithography. Lamb pubii.sbed in 1 830 ‘ Etch- 
ings of Got hie Ornament,’ in four parts, and 
in 1846 ‘ Studies of Ancient Domestic Archi- 
tecture, principally selected from Original 
DraAvings in the (Collection of Sir W, Bur- 
rell.’ lie died at his residence in Iliude 
Street, Alanchester Square, on 30 Aug. 1869. 

[Obituary notices ; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues.] L. C. 

LAMB, FREDERICK JAAIES, third 
A^isoouxt AIej.uoubxe and Bakox Bkauvalh 
(1782-1853), the third son of Penistou, first 
viscount Melbourne, was born on 17 April 
1782, and was educated at Eton. In 18(X), to- 
gether Avith his brother William [q. v.], he 
became a resident pupil of Professor Alillar 
of Glasgow University {Lord Melbovtme's 
Papers, p, 5). Lamb took his AI.A. degree 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1803. 
lie entered the diplomatic service ; in 181 1 
was appointed secretary of legation, and in 
1812 minister plenipotentiary ad interim at 
the court of the Two Sicilies. In 1813 ho 
was secretary of legation at Vienna, and in 
August was ajipointod minister plenipoten- 
tiary ad interim pending the arri\’al oi Lord 
Stewart, afterwards Afarquis of London- 
derry. From 181 6 to 1820 Lamb was minis- 
ter jdenipotentiary at the court of Bavaria. 
In 1822 ho was sworn of the priv'y council, 
and in 1827 nominated a civ'il grand cross of 
the Bath in consideration of his diplomatic 
services. On 18 Feb. 1825 he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to Spain, to which 
court ho was attached until 1827. lie Avas 
then (28 Dec.) sent to Ijisbon as ambassador. 
There he saw from the first an evident inten- 
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tion on the part of Dom Miguel, the q^ueen’s 
uncle, to usurj) the throne. Accordingly he 
detained, on his own responsibility, the Bri- 
tish foi'ce which had been sent to Portugal. 
The Wellington ministry endorsed the act of 
their representative, but decidednevertheless 
on recalling the troops (Lanlb’s . despatches 
are in vol. xvi. of the State Papers’, see also 
AsuLEr, Palmerston, i. 130-1). He was in 
England in August 1828, when he made no 
secret of his opinion that our govomm|nt 
had acted ‘ very ill and foolishly in first en- 
couraging and then abandoning the wretched 
constitutionalists to their fate ' (Gkbvillb, 
i. 141). On the formation of Grey’s ministry, 
I^amb acquired much influence over his bro- 
ther, Lord Melbourne, the home secretary, 
although Melbourne was rather jealous and 
perplexed by h’rederick’s severe strictures on 
the whigs. On 13 May 1831 he -was ap- 
pointed ambassador at the court of Vienna, 
where he remained until November 1841, his 
adroitness and social qualities enabling him 
to work well with Metternich, whose foreign 
policy was entirely congenial to him. Ho was 
very handsome, and made many friends. In 
1836 he was directed by the government to 
sound the Duke of Wellington upon the 
Eastern question, and drew up an able paper, 
which elicited from the duke a reply dated 
6 March 1830 {Lord Melbourne's Papers, p. 
342). In 1 839 he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom by the title of Baron Beau- 
vale. During the following year he was 
strongly opposed to Palmerston’s Syrian 
policy, and told the ministry that he con- 
sidered it impossible to execute the con- 
vention for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Porto. Nevertheless, ho carried out 
Palmerston’s instructions with great ability 
(see especially Parliamentary Papers, 1841, 
vol. xxix.) When the crisis had abated, 
Beauvale — ifGrevillo was correctly informed 
— suppressed a despatch of Palmerston’s in 
which the vacillation of the Austrian cabi- 
net was reviewed in a very oftensivo style 
(Grevillb, pt. ii. vol. ii. p. 389). It was 
possibly at this time that Melbourne sent him 
a hint through Lady Westmorland that he 
could not remain at Vienna if he opposed 
Palmerston so often. 

On his retirement in 1841 Beauvale re- 
ceived a pension of 1,700^. He had the good 
fortune ‘ at sixty years old, and with a broken 
and enfeebled constitution,’ to marry, on 
25 Feb. 1 841, ‘ a charming girl of twenty,’ the 
Countess Alexandrina Julia, daughter of the 
Count of Maltzahn, the Prussian minister at 
Vienna (she was bom in 1818). Qreville de- 
scribes her unceasing devotion to him, and her 
grief for his death. Beauvale’s last years were 


spent in the retirement of a valetudinarian ; 
he had a great liking for political gossip, and 
carried on a correspondence with Madame de 
Lieven. He succeeded to Lord Melbourne’s 
title in 1848, and died on 29 Jan. 1853. 

Beauvale’s estates devolved on Lady Pal- 
merston, and through her to the present 
Earl Cowper, his titles becoming extinct. 
Lady Beauvale married secondly, on 10 June 
1866, John George, second baron Forester. 

[Grevillo Journals, especially the elaborate 
character of Beauvale in pt. iii. vol. i. pp. 33-7. 
For his appointments see Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities. The facts of his career are correctly 
given in the Annual Eeg. and Gent. M.ag. for 
1863.] L.C. 8. 

LAMB, GEOllGE (1784-1834), politician 
and writer, fourth and youngest son of Penis- 
ton, first viscount Melbourne, was born 1 1 .1 uly 
1784. At the age of two he was painted by 
Maria Oosway as ‘ the infant Bacchus.’ Jjamb 
was educated at Eton, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (M.A. 1805). In the same 
year Lord Minto met him at dinner at Lord 
Bessborough’s, and recorded that he was 
‘ merely a good-natured lad,’ something like 
the Prince of Wales (Minto, Life, and Letters, 
iii. 361). Ho was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and went the northern circuit for 
a short time, but soon abandoned law for 
literature. lie was one of the earlier con- 
tributoi's to the ‘ Edinburgh Keview,’ and 
in consequence was satirised by Byron in 
his ‘ English Bards and Scotch Jttoviowers ’ 
(1809) in the passage — 

to bo mi.slod 

By Jeffrey’s heart, or Lamb’s Bmotian head. 

The expression was afterwards allowed by 
Byron to have been unjust (Moore, Byron, 
p. 81). Lamb was a good amateur actor 
(Miss Berry, .ToMmar/, ii.' 235), and on 1 0 April 
l807 his two-act comic opera, ‘ Whistle for 
it,’ was produced at Covent Garden, and per- 
formed some three times. It was printed in 
the same year, and is above mediocrity. To- 
gether with Byron and Douglas Kinnaird he 
was member of the committee of manage- 
ment of Drury Lane in 1816, and wrote tho 
prologues to the reyivals of old English 
“ ^ I, but almost gaye up prologuising when 
lyrou compared him to Upton, who wrote 
the songs for Astley’s (Moore, Byron, p. 288), 
His adaptation of ‘ Timon of Athens ’ was 
produced on 28 Oct. 1816, and published in 
the same year with a preface, in which it is 
described as *an attempt to restore Shake- 
speare to the stage, with no other omissions 
tudn such as the refinement of manhem lias 
rendered necessary ’ (Genbst, Hist , of the 
Sidffe, vili, 684-0). In 1821 he tried to get 
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Mooro to write a play on ‘ Lalla Rookh ’ 
(Mookb, Diary, iii. 294). In the same year 
Lamb publi.sbed his mo.st important, literary 
work, ‘ 'Pho Poems of Oaiiis Valerius Catullus 
translate'd, with a Preface and Notes ’ (2 vols.) 
Thouivh it was savagely attacked in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ’ for 21 Aug. (i.v. 507-16, 
evidently by Christ(.»pher North), the trans- 
lation has the merit of smooth versification 
and some pretensions to scholarship. It has 
been republished in Bohn’s * Classical Library ’ 
(1854). Lamb is said to have written som^ 
minor poems, but they were never collected. 

On the death of Sir S. Komilly in 1819, 
Lamb was persuf^ded to stand for Westmin- 
ster in t]^o whig interest against the radicals 
Ilobhouse and Major Cartwright. He was 
elected, after a very disorderly contest, last- 
ing fifteen days, having polled 4,465 votes, 
against ITobhouse’s 3,861 and Cart-wright’s 
38 ( An Authentic Narrative of the EventJ* of 
the Westminster Election, published by order 
of Ilobhouse’s committee ; Asulby, Palmer- 
ston, i. 87). At the general election of 1820 
he was defeated, the numbers being : Burdett 
5,327, Ilobhouse 4,882, Lamb 4,436. In 
.Tune 1826 he was r(4,urned for Dungarvan, co. 
Wat erford, a borough of the Iluke of Devon- 
shire’.s. In 1830, on the formation of Grey’s 
minis! ry, he became under-secretary of state 
to his brother. Lord Melbourne [see Lamb, 
William], in the home department. lie 
contrived to keep on good terms with O’Con- 
nell, who in 1831 offered to bring him in free 
of expense forco. W'aterford (O’Connells Life 
and Times, ed. Fitzpatrick, i. 259). He con- 
tinued, howoA'er, to represent I>ungarvan. 
In December 1830 he was sent by Lord Mel- 
bourne to request Francis Place [q. v.] to 
issue a manifesto to the working classes 
against acts of violence. Place, a sound radi- 
cal, declined to take the advice of a luke- 
warm reformer (Place M.SS. i. 85). He died 
on 2 Jan. 1834. Lamb married, 17 May 
1809, Caroline Rosalie Adelaide St. J^es, 
but left no issue. liis married life was one 
of great, happiness, and he was universally 
popular as an amiable and kind-hearted man. 

[Gent. Mag. 1834, p. 438, -where, however, 
Charles Lamb’s farcej ‘Mr. H.,’is wrongly attri- 
buted to George Lamb ; Torrens’s Memoirs of 
Lord Melbourne, vol. i. passim.] L. C. S. 

LAMB, JAMES (1599-1 604), orientalist, 
baptised on 2 Feb. 1698-9 in All Saints 
arish, Oxford, was son of Richard Lamb/ 
y his second wife. After attending Mag- 
dalen College school he matriculated as a 
commoner of Brasenose College on 2 July 
1613 (Oxf. Univ. Pey., Oxf. Hist. Soc,, voL ii. 
pt. ii. p. 831), and graduated B.A. in 1^16- 


1616, and M. A. as a member of St. Mary Hall 
in 1619-20 (ib. vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 341). He 
became chai)lain to Thomas Wriothe.sley, carl 
of Southampton. On 23 .July 1660 ho was 
installed prebendary of W’^e-stminster (Lb 
Neve, Pasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 360), was created 
D.D. at O.xford on 9 Aug. following, and on 
4 .Ian. 1662-3 was presented to the rectory 
of St. Andrew, llolborn. He died on 18 Oct. 
1064, and was buried on the 20th in West- 
minster Abbey, leaving a widow, Elizabeth, 
of the Bromfield family of Kent (Chester, 
Peyisters of Westminster Abbey, p. 161). Ho 
bequeathed many of his books to the Abbey 
library. In the Bodleian Library are the 
following manuscripts by Lamb : 1. ‘ Gram- 
matica Arabica,’ 3 vols. 4to. 2. ‘ Danielis 
Prophetim liber, Syriace,’ 4to. 3. ‘Col- 
lectanea ad Lexicon Arabicum spectantia,’ 
4 vols. oblong 8vo. 4. ‘ Flexio Verborum 
Arabicorura,’ 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athcn® Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 668.] 

G. G. 

LAMB, Sib JAxMES BLAND (1752- 
1821), politician and miscellaneous writer. 
[See Buboes.] 

LAMB, .TOIIN, D.D. (1789 -1850), master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
dean oi Bristol, bom at Ixworth, Suffolk, on 
28 Feb. 1789, was son of .lohn Lamb, per- 
petual curate of Ixworth, vicar of Haxey, 
Lincoln.shire, and rector of Stretton, Rutland, 
by his wife Maria, daughter of William Hovell 
of Backwell Ash, Sulfolk. He studied at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1811 as fifteenth and last 
wrangler, and proceeded M.A. in 1814, B.D. 
in 1822, and D.D. in 1827. In 1822 he was 
chosen master of his college, in succession to 
Philip Douglas, B.D. In 1824 ho was pre- 
sented by the college to the perpetual curacy 
of St. Benedict in Cambridge; on 20 Oct. 
1837 he was nominated by the crown to tho 
deanery of Bristol ; and in 1845 he was in- 
stituted, on the presentation of the dean and 
chapter of Bristol, to the vicarage of Olveston, 
Gloucestershire, which ho held till his death 
with his mastership and deanery. In politics 
ho maintained whig principles. He died on 
19 April 1850, at tho lodge of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and was buried in a vault 
under the college chapel. 

He married, on 19 March 1822, Anne, 
daughter of James Hutcliinson, rector of 
Cranford, Northamptonshire, and had issue 
ten sons and four daughters. One of the sons, 
John Lamb, was a fellow and bursar of Gon- 
ville and Cains College; and another, James 
Henry Lamb, was a fellow of Christ’s College, 
and is now (1892) rector of Bumham-\Vest- 
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^at«i, Norfolk. One of the daughters,, Emily, 
IS the wife of Norman Macleod Ferrers, D.D., 
the present master of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, 

Ilis works are: 1. ‘An Historical Account 
of the XXXIX Articles,' Cambridge, 1829, 
4to; second edit. 1835, 4to. 2. ‘Masters’s 
History of the College of Corpus Christi in 
the University of Cambridge ; with addi- 
tional matter and a continuation to the pre- 
sent time,’ Cambridge, 1831, 4to. 3. ‘He- 
brew Characters derived from Hieroglyphics. 
The original pictures applied to the inter- 
pretation of various words and passages in 
the Sacred Writings, and especially of the 
History of the Creation and Fall of Man,’ 
London, 1836, 8 vo; second edit. Cambridge, 
1835, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Table of Abydos cor- 
rectly interpreted : corroborative of the 
Chronology derived from the Sacred Writ- 
ings,’ London, 1830, 8vo. 6. * A Collection 
of Letters, Statutes, and other Documents 
from the MS. Library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, illustrative of the History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge during the time of the 
Deformation, from a.d. md. to mdlxxii.,' 
London, 1838, 8vo. 6. ‘niePhgenomenaand 
Diosemeia of Aratus, translated into English 
Verse, with Notes,’ London, 1848, 8vo. 

[Private information ; Gent. Mag, new sor. ix. 
333, xxxiii. G67 ; Graduati Cantabr. (Komilly) ; 
liO Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), i. 225,445, iii. 682.] 

T. C. 

LAMB, MARY ANN (1764-1847), 
sister of Charles Lamb. [See under Lamb, 
CjfAULES.] 

LAMB, Sir MATTIIFAV (1703-1768), 
politician, second son of Matthew Lamb or 
Lambe, an attorney of Southwell, and the 
legal adviser of the Cokes of Melbourne Hall, 
Derbyshire, was born in 1705, was educated 
to the law, and was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Robert, bishop of Peterborough 
[q. V.], was his elder brother. In 1734 the 
death of his uncle Peniston Lamb, who had 
been a successful ‘pleader under the bar,’ 
placed him in the possession of a considerable 
fortune. He rapidly extended his business, 
became the conhdential adviser of Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Egmont, and according to Hay- 
ward ( Celebrated Statesmen, i. 3i52), feathered 
his nest at their expense. He was probably 
the Councillor Lamb of Lincoln’s Inn who in 
1738 was appointed solicitor to the revenue 
of the post office (Gent. Mag. 1738). Two 
years later he married Miss Charlotte Coke, 
who, on the unexpected death of «her brother, 
George licwis Coke, in 1761, inherited Mel- 
bourne Hall. He acquired Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire, by purchase from the repre- 


sentatives of SirTI»omasWinnington in 1746, 
Lamb was already in parliamt^nt, having been 
returned for Stockbridge in 1741, and he was 
elected for Peterborough iti 1747, which 
borough he represented until liis death. On 
17 .Jan. 1766 he was created a baronet, and 
in the following year removed from Red Lion 
Square to Sackville Street, Piccadilly. He 
died on 6 Nov. 1768, leaving property esti- 
mated at nearly half a million, besides half a 
million in ready money. Lamb had three 
children: Peniston, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and was created first lord (1770) 
and viscount (1781) Melbourne in the Irish 
peemge; Charlotte, who married Henry, 
second earl of Fauconberg, in 176P, and died 
in 1790 ; and Anne, who died unmarried in 
1768. 

[Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord Mel bonnio, vol. i. 
cliap, i. ; Lord Melbourne’s P.ipers, ed. Sanders, 
chap, i.] ■ L. C. S. 

LAMB, WILIjIAM, second Viscount 
Mblbournk (1779-1848), second son ofPonis- 
ton, first viscount Melbourne (1748-1819), 
by Elizabeth (1749-1818), only daughter of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, hart., of 1 1 alnaby, York- 
shire,, was born 15 March 1779. Ilia father, 
son of Sir Matthew Lamb [q. v.], inherited 
a large property, which he promptly squan- 
dered. He was member for Ludgershall in 
the House of Commons from 1768 to 1784, 
when ho was a silent follower of Lord North. 
Ho afterwards sat for Malmesbury and New- 
port, Isle of Wight (1784-93); was created 
an Irish baron in 1770 by the title of Lord 
Melbourne of Kilmore, and an Irish viscount 
in 1781, He was appointed gentleman of 
the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales in 
1784, and created an English peer in 1816. 
Lady Melbourne (who was married 13 April 
1769) was a remarkable woman. Though 
Horace Walpole thought her affected (Letters, 
ed. Cunningham, vii. 63), and she was the 
object of some scandal (Wbaxall, Memoirs, 
ed. Wheatley, V. 370 ; Hatwabb, Celebrated 
Statesmen,^ 336 ; and Qrevillb, pt. ii. vol. 
iii. p. 241), Bvron on her death, 6 April 1818, 
called her ‘ the best, and kindest, and ablest 
female I have ever known, old or young’ 
(Moore, Byron,' 379; see also p. 206). 
The rise of tne family was due to her brilliant 
qualities. She was thrice painted by Rey- 
nolds; in 1770, mezzotint by Finlayson, and 
twice in 1771, together with her el^st child, 
Peniston (bom 3 May 1773). The first pic- 
ture was engraved by Watson; the second, 

‘ Maternal Affection,' by Dickinson. 

William Lamb was lus mother’s favourite 
child, and she sbt hersell to form Ibis cha- 
i^teT. His childhood was passed a^ Brocket 
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Hall, Ht'rtfordshire, and at Melbourne House, lowing March he began to keep a diary, 
Piccadilly (now the Albany), which was pur- which he continued during the two fo'l- 
chased from Lord Holland in 1770, and be- lowing years. It records the downfall of 
came an important whig centre. In 1790 he the * Talents ' administration, in defence of 
was painted by Reynolds, together with his whose conduct Lamb on 9 April seconded 
brothers Peniston and Frederick (jq. v.], in a resolution moved by Mr. Brand. At the 
the picture ‘The Affectionate Brothers’ general election he was retiiriu'd for l*orl- 
(seo Havdon, Autohiography^ ii. 343, and arlington (23 May 1 807 ). He had now lost 
0. R. IjBSLTR, Autobiographical Hecollection/*, his boyish zeal for Napoleon, and took a djaep 
pp. 109, 170). The picture was engraved by interest in the success of the Peninsular war. 
Bartolozzi and S. M. Reynolds. He went to Thohgh ho rarely spoke, lie was selected on 
Eton in 1790, where he reached the sikth 31 Dec. 1810 to move an amendment to the 
form, and in July 1796 was entered a fellow- j Regency 13ill. His speech was commended 
commoner of iVifiify College, Cambridge, j by Canning,' whom, in spite of early pre- 
going into residence in the following October. ! judices, he had already begun to follow. In 
He was also entered at Inncoln^ Inn on I consequence of this, when Lamb lost his seat 
21 July 1797. In Michaelmas term 1798 he j in 1812 for his support of catholic emancipa- 
won the Trinity declamation prize by an ora- ! tion. Brougham wrote to. Crey that his de- 
tion on ‘The Progressive Improvements of j feat at the polls was not to be regretted 
Mankind,’ which was praised by I'ox in the ■ {BroughanCs Life and Tinier, ii. 25, 6i). 
House of Commons (^Speeches of C. J. Fox, Lamb was out of .parliament for four yeavo. 

vi. 472). lie proceeded to his degree on 1 J uly ' In 181 3 his wife’s temper led him to attempt 
1 799, having spent most of his time at Cam- ■ a separation, which was not, however, carried 
bridge in private study. Ho wrote an ‘ Epistle ! out till 1825. From certain entries in his com- 
to the Editor of the Anti-.Tacobin,’ published [ monplace-book, quoted in ‘ Lord Melbourne’s 
in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ of 17 Jan. 1798, 1 Papers ’ (pp. 71, 72), it may be gathered 
sharply answered by Canning, and an epilogue tliut the husband and wife w'ere from the 
to Sheridan’s ‘ Pizarro,’ performed at Drury . first an ill-assorted couple. Lamb was cer- 
Lane on 24 May 1799. In the winter of i tainly a kind, if too indulgent, husband. He 
1799 he went with his brother Frederick to sought distraction from domestic troubles in 
(rlasgow as a resident pupil of Professor sport, society, and literature. Ho was an 
Millar. H is let ters to his mother {Lord excellent shot, and something of a field na- 
Melbourne's Papers, pp. 5-30) show that ho turalist. But literature was his chief solace, 
worked hard and took a keen interest in • and his commonplace-book contains a record 
literature. At the same time he was rather | of his studies, which embraced the greater 
precocious and art extreme whig in his opposi- i part of the classics and many English his- 
tion to the French war. He wrote many j torians. No record of his theological reading 
verses at this t ime, contributed to th 9 ‘ Bugle,’ i has been preserved. Hi s reflections on society, 
a weekly paper, written by the guests at In- 1 8uggestedbyhi8Studie8,arecouchcdina very 
vera^ (i!astle,under the editorship of ‘Monk’ . cynical vein. In spite of his learning, however, 
Lewis (Memoirs of M. O. Letois, i. 199), and | he shrank from authorship, though ho was an 
wrote an epilogue on ‘ The .Advantages of i occasional contributor to Jerdan’s ‘ Literary 
Peace 'for Miss Berry’s ‘Fashionable Friends,’ ! Gazette’ (Jkbdan, Autobiography, ii. 284-6, 
acted May 1802 (see Miss Berry's Journal, i where a poem of Lamb’s is identified), and 
ii. .196). Lamb was called to the bar in j wrote a sketch of the early part of Sheridan’s 
Michaelmas term 1804, and went thonorthem political life, which in 1 819 he handed over to 
circuit. At the Lancashire sessions he was Moore (Moore, Diary, ii. 306, 308). Lamb 
much pleased at receiving a complimentary subsequently regretted the step (Mrs. Non- 
brief through Scarlett (Lord Abingor). On ton, in Macmillan's Magazine, vol. iii.) 
the^ death of his elder brother Peniston, on Lamb was returned to the House of Com- 
24 Jan. 1806, he gave up the bar for politics, mons on J6 April 1816 as member for North- 
Qn 3 June he married Lady Caroline Pon- ampton, and on 29 Nov. 1819 was elected 
sonby, only daughter of the third Earl of Bess- one of the members for Hertfordshire, but 
borough, by whom he had been previously retired from a contest for Hertford borougfr 
rejected [see Lamb, Last Caroline]. in 1825, because the electors preferred the 

On 31 Jan. 1806 Lamb was returned for uncompromising radicalism of Iliomas Dun- 
Leominster in the whig interest. Soon combe [q. v.l He had made little mark as yet, 
afterwards he inscribed some passable lines though Castlereagh and the regent and others 
on the pedestal of the bu8t,of Charles James foresaw his future eminence. He was a luke-.. 
Fox. On 19 Dec. 1806 he made his maiden warm whig, and though in 1819 he supported 
speech as mover of the address. In thd fol- Lord Althorp’s motion for on inquiry into the 
VOL. XXXI. ' . , ' ’ "rEJ' 
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state of tlie country, lie voted against his party 
for th(5 Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Acts 
in 1810, and supported the Six Acts in 1819- 
J 820, Ilis commonplace-book shows that he 
was in favour of catholic emancipation and 
against reform. When Canning became prime 
minister in 1827, a vacancy w'as found for 
Lamb at Newport, Isle of Wight (24 April), 
and he was appointed Irish secretary, taking 
his Seat for oletchingley on 7 May. Ills 
tenure of office w’as unimportant, though he 
was n popular secretary, and though a memo- 
randum, dated 19 Sept. 1827, exhibits n con- 
siderable knowledge of affairs (Tokrens, i, 
241-6). O’Connell hoped that he would 
un-orange Ireland,’ and was anxious to 
secure his return for llublin {CfConmlts 
Correspondence, ed. Fitzpatrick, i. 148-9). 
After the departure of Wellesley, the lord- 
lieutenant, early in December, he carried on 
the government of the country, and had to 
face the renewal of the agitation for emanci- 
pation. Lamb left Ireland in January 1828, 
and consented to retain office under the now 


in Sydney Smith’s second letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton ( SvpNBr Smith, Works, p. 625). 
In dealing with a country on the verge of 
revolution, he relied upon the ordinary law 
ns administered by the magistrates, especially 
in the north. In the south, Avhore inck-burn- 
ing was prevalent, he declined to employ 
spies, but the machinery-breakers of Hamp- 
shire were, suppressed by military force, and 
a special commission brought one 1 housand 
individuals to justice at Winehe.sler. The 
Bristol rioters were treated in the same 
fashion. lie had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing William IV that special legislation was 
imadvisable in the case of political unions, 
such ns that of Birmingham. But he dis- 
suaded Burdett from taking part .in the 
National Political Union at Westminster, 
and induced the other leaders to abandon a 
monster meeting which had been fixed for 
7 Nov. The union was pronounced an illegal 
body on 22 Nov., but continued its proceed- 
ings. Melbourne only .supported the Reform 
Bill because he felt it to be inevitable. 


f irime minister, the Duke of Wellington. His 
etters to the homo secretary, 8ir R. Peel, fa- 
voured the administration of Ireland through 
the ordinary law (PuBr., Memoirs, pt. i. pp. 
24-46). In April, however, after more than 
one ministerial crisis, he and the other Can- 
ningites resigned in conseq^uence of the 
division on the Fast Retford Bill. Lamb had 
voted with the government, but followed his 
friends into opposition ‘ because he thought it 
was more necessary to stand by them when 
they were in the wrong than when they were 
in (he right’ (Gkbville, pt. ii.vol.iii. p, 376). 
George IV communicated through llulwer 
(Lord Balling) his especial wish that Lamb 
should remain, but hedeclined (Bulwer, Pal- 
merston, i . 272). Upon his father’s death Mel- 
bourne tofjk his seat in the House of Lords on 
1 Feb. 1829, and on the 24th spoke on the bill 
for the suppression of the Catholic Association. 
In the Michaelmas term he appeared before the 
court of king’s bench as co-reraondent in an 
action for diA'orce brought by Lord Brandon, 
but the case was non-suited, and in the 
ecclesiastical court it was withdrawn. On 


Though opposed to a creation of poei’s, he 
took little interest in the attempt of the 
waverers to arrange a compromi se ((tK bv i r.i.E, 
1 ii. 254). When the bill passed he thought 
I that its result would be ‘a prevalence of the 
j blackguard interest in parliament ’ (Papers, 
I p. 146). On the appointment of the factory 
I commission of 1833, Melbourne, after they 
had been at work for two months, insisted 
on their reporting in a w’eek. Meanwhile 
[ disturbances continued in the agricultural 
' districts, and in 1834 the conviction and 
I transportation of thesixDor.setshire labourers 
j for administering illegal oath.s aroused great 
i indignation. The trades unions of London 
: got up a monster demonstration (21 April), 

I which presented itself at Whitehall as a 
[ deputation demanding the recall of the 
labourers. Melbourne calmly refused to re- 
ceive it, and the unionists were persuaded 
to march on to Newington. As home secre- 
tary Melbourne was the cabinet minister re- 
sponsible for the ardministration of Ireland. 
Though he was at first willing that O’Connell 
should be master of the rolls, he soon saw that 


1 Feb. 1830 he spoke on the Portuguese ques- 
tion, but his speech was a failure, owing to his 
limited knowled^ of the subject (Grbvillk, 
i. 277). In July 1830 overtures to rejoin the 
government were made to Melbourne and the 
other Canningites, but they had thrown in 
their lot with the whigs. 

In the Grey : ministry Melbourne was 
^pointed home secretary (19 Nov. 1830). 
(Jraville’s first opinion was ^ Melbourne too 
idle/ but he so&n became quite enthusiastic 
in his favour, and a similar view is to bc found 


no terms were to be made with him, and Ap- 
proved of the suppression of his meetings and 
of his arrest. lie also instructed Anglesey, 
the lord-lieutenant, to enforce with vigour 
the law for the collection of tithe, and was a 
strong advocate of the Coercion Bill of 1833. 
On the resignation of AngleMy he declined 
the lord-lieutenancy. Ilq appears to Imve 
been averse to the subsequent modifications 
of the Tithe Bill, and wished the Cmi> 
cion Bill to be reintroduced in its integrity. 
Heimd, he. was very -angry wheU Wellesley, 
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the lord-lieutenant, acting on the private ad- 
vice of Jlrougham, recommended the aban- 
donment of tlie clauses for the suppression of 
meetings (19 June 1831), especially as the 
letter was addressed to the prime .minis- 
ter, not to himself. 'I’he ministry resigned 
over the misunderstanding thus produced, 
and Melbourne never forgave Wellesley or 
Brougham. 

On the resignation of Orey, Melbourne was 
summoned by the king, and obeyed, having 
ascertained that Lansdowne would not be 
premier, lie declined to form a coalition 
with Wellington, l*eel, and Stanley, and re- 
constructed the old ministry, placing Dun- 
cannon, with a seat in the lords, at the home , 
office, and making Tlobhouse first commis- j 
sioner of woods and forests (Letter to the ; 
king of 15 July 1834 in Melbourne Papist's'). : 
A coercion bill was passed minus the meet- j 
ings clauses, the lords threw out the Tithe ' 
Bill, and parliament was prorogued on 15 Aug. 
It was evick'ut that the government was fast 
breaking up. O’Connell, whom Melbourne 
thought irreconcilable, published a violent 
attadf on the wdiigs ; J.<ansdowne threatened 
resignation because of blunders connected 
with the Irish poor-law commission; and 
Brougham raised a storm of criticism by his 
tour in Scotland and public altercation with 
Durham. Lord John Jiussellalso quarrelled 
with Durham, and, without consulting Mel- 
bourne, obtained from the king permission 
to vindicate himself in parliament. Hence 
the king was evidently prejudiced against 
the ministry, and when Althorp’s removal 
to the upper house necessitated a reconstruc- 
tion of tne cabinet, he readily availed him- 
self of Melbourne’s hint that he was ready to 
resign. An audience at Brighton on 14 Nov., 
at which the king e-xpressed alarm at the in- 
quiry into the Irish church, and thought 
that Russell would make ‘ a wretched figure' 
as leader of tho commons (Stockmab, i. o29), 
was followed by a letter dismissing the minis- 
try. Melbourne bore the summons to Wel- 
lington, and wrote that night to Grey : ‘ I 
am not surprised at his (the king’s) decision, 
nor do Iloiow that I can entirely condemn it.’ 
Incensed by Brougham’s communication to 
the ‘ Times/ the king insisted on the resigna- 
tion of the ministry before their successors 
were appointed. His conduct in that in- 
stance was high-handed, but throughout the 
crisis he acted less unadvisedly than is stated 
in most histories. 

Melbourne refused an earldom and the 
Garter, and retired to Melbourne House. At 
Derbjii^ he ma^e two speeches in explanation 
of his position,' the second of which was 
considered by QreyUleto foe a retractation of 


the first, compelled by tho menaces and re- 
proaches of Dunoannon (Gbkvili.b, iii. 170). 
But the speech does not bear out this con- 
clusion. Before Christinas he was in the 
neighbourhood of London, and in coi're- 
spondence with Grey and Holland. Holland 
was eage* for an immediate attack on tho 
Peelgovomment. Melbourne hesitated, being 
afraid of radical violence, and unable to see 
his way to a coalition with Stanley. He was 
[ determined, however, that Brougham, Dur- 
! ham, and O’Connell should be excluded from 
a future liberal government, and cxjilaincd 
his reasons to tho first in remarkably plain 
terms. He was also strongly opposed to tho 
negotiations with O’Connell, of which Dun- 
cannon was tho agent, and which had issue 
in tho so-called Ijichficld House compact. 
But he acquiesced in the opposition to (he 
re-election of Manners Sutton as the speaker, 
though he found tho rival claims of Spring 
Rice and Abercromby difiicult to adjust, and 
appears to have raised no objections to the 
Appropriation resolution, on which Peel was 
foi’ced to resign (8 April 1835). 

Melbourne was again summoned, together 
with Lansdowne, after Grey had declined to 
form a ministiy, and onco more refused to 
form a coalition government. The great seal 
was placed in commission in order to soothe 
Brougham’s feelings, but Melbourne was un- 
successful in pei’suading Grey to accept, and 
Palmerston to relinquish, the foreign office. 
At the same time he had some difficulty in 
disposing of the king's objections, which em- 
braced any attempt to meddle with tho Irish 
church, or to alter the royal household. Gn 
18 April, however, the arrangements were 
complete, and Melbourne’s second government 
began, supported only by a small majority in 
tho commons, and oppo.sed by the prrmounced 
hostility of tho king and a strong majority in 
the House of Lords. Lord Mulgrave’s vice- 
regal entry into Dublin, at which banners 
bearing inscriptions in favour of rejieal were 
freely displayed, gave great offence. The lords 
rejected the appropriation clauses of the Irish 
Tithe Bill, and the measure was lost after 
Melbourne had made an important speech in 
its favour {^Hansard, 20 Aug. 1835). The 
legislative measuro of tho session was that 
for the reform of the municipal corporations, 
which became law in spite of the profuse 
amendments of Lyndhurst, and though the 
king wished to proceed by granting new char- 
ters rather than by act of parliament. The 
king’s anger also found vent on the occasion of 
Durham’s mission to St. Petersburg, and Sir 
Charles Grey’s appointment as member of 
the Canadian oommission. On the first oc- 
casion Melbourne manfully took the blame 

; B 
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upon himself, and on the second n ministe- 
rial remonstrance affainst his reflections on 
Glenelg, the colonial secretary, was read to 
the king by the premier. The king also ob- 
jected strongly, in a letter to Melbourne of 
19 Oct., to the rccejition of O’Connell at the 
table of the lord-lieutenant, more especially 
after his crusade against the House of Lords 
in the north of I'higland and Scotland. Mel- 
bourne exonerated Mulgravo at his own ex- 
pense. Ho was more successful in gaining 
the king’s consent to the promotion of Pepys 
to the chancellorshi]), and compensation of 
Campbell by the elevation of his wife to the 
peerage (J anuary I 80 G). In spite of the suc- 
cess of the Irish administration, the Irish 
Tithe Bill and the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill were again I’ojected by the Lords, and 
the debates on the ()range lodges damaged 
the government. On the other hand, the 
English Tithe Bill was passed and the mar- 
riage law reformed. As a whole, the session 
was a failure, and the appointment of llenu 
Dickson Ham]»den [q. v.J t o the regius pro- 
ft'ssorship of divinity at Oxford was most un- 
popular. On H'J J lino, too, Melbourne appeared 
ns co-respondent in the divorce case Norton e. 
Norton and Melbourne in the court of com- 
mon pleas. Tile verdict was for the de- 
fi'iidants, and the king expressed his satisfac- 
tion (Tokukxs, ii, 188-92 ; Lord CAMniELi., 
ii. 82-5; Hayward, Celebrated States- 
men, i. .‘170-80, where Melbourne is said to 
have twice reiterati'd his denial of the alleged 
adultery; see also Norton, Caroline Eliza- 
RETit Sakvii). At the close of the session 
Lyndhurst delivered a terrific attack on the 
ministry, and at a cabinet meeting of 9 Aug. 
Melbourne owned that, it was doubtful if 
they could go on. There was a fresh quarrel 
with the king on the subject of Canada, as 
AVilliain I^’ was very unwilling to admit the 
electoral principle into the constitution of 
the lower pro\'incc. William also raised 
serious objections to the enlistment of the 
British legion in the service of Spain. In 
Ireland the creation of the National As.so- 
ciation by O’Connell aroused the protestants 
to a great indignation mi’eting at Dublin, 
and Melbourne with dilficulty dissuaded 
Mulgrave from dismissing Lords Downshiro 
and Donoughmore from their lieutenancies. 
In spite of the strong objections of the king, 
the Cljiurch Hates Bill was introduced on 
3 March ; but it received feeble support, and 
ministers had nothing but defeat before 
them, when on 20 June William IV died. 
!Molbourne, who had managed him through- 
out with the utmost tact, declared him to 
have been n being of the most uncom- 
promising and firmest honour that ever it 


pleased Divine Providence to set upon the 
throne.' 

At the general election the whigs were 
confirmed in power, and Melbourne assumed 
the position of adviser to the youthful so- 
vereign,’ than whicli, as (Ireville remarked, 
* none was ever more engrossing, or involved 
greater responsibility.’ He spent thegreater 
part of his time at Windsor, where he dis- 
charged the duties ofi the queen’s secretary, 
and contrived to make his unconY-entional 
manners conform to a somewhat rigid eti- 
quette (see especially, Grbville, pi , ii, vol. i. 
pp. 145-9; and Stookmar, Memoirs, i. 377- 
391). ‘ I wish,’ said the Duke of Welling- 

ton, ‘that he was always there.’ Mean- 
while, rebellion was imminent in Canada, 
and Lord Howick (the jiresent Lord Grey) 
strongly remonstrated Avith Melbourne for his 
apiiarent apathy (27 Dec. 1837). After the re- 
bellion had been crushed. Lord Durham was 
sent out on a special mission, and Melbourne 
was compelled to remonstrate Avith him 
for giving appointments to men of damaged 
character likeTurton and Gibbon Wakefield, 
as Avell as for the ordinance by AAdiich he 
banished some of the rebels and sentenced 
others to death. Hence he could only make 
a Aveak defence when Durham’s conduct was 
attacked by Brougham in the House of Lords. 
The excuse ho gave for his silence on one 
occasion to Kussell Avas : ‘ The felloAv was 
in such a state of excitement that if I had 
said a word he Avoiild liaA e gone stark, staring 
mad.’ ToAvards Durham after his resignation 
he was disposed to bo more conciliatory (No- 
vember 18.38) than most of his colleagues. 
At the same 1 ime he was not afraid of him 
or his friends. MIo should be alarmed^’ he 
wrote, ‘at the prospect of a ‘stand-up nght 
with Cribb or Gully, but not of a set-to with 
Luttrell or old Rogers.’ ’Phough at first 
aA'crse to giving constitutional government 
to the French in Lower Canada, ho finally 
consented to the union of the proA'inces, 
which was carried out by Poulett Thom- 
son (Lord Sydenham). 

Meanwhile, Melbourne’s government had 
gained some credit by passing the Irish Poor- 
law Bill, in spite of O’Connell’s denuncia- 
tion of the measure (July 1838), which was 
neutralised by the abandonment of the Irish 
Corjioration Bill, and of the appropriation 
clauses of the Irish Tithe Bill, which had 
hitherto been the cardinal principle of the 
administration. At the beginning of the 
session Melbourne had intentionally set 
Brougham at defiance, and, in the opinion of 
Greville, ca,me out of the ordeal with toler- 
able success. In spite of the open mutiny 
of the radicals, the political state of affairs 
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ended as it had begun. But tlic establish- 
ment. of O’ConneH’s ‘ Precursor Association,’ 
followed by the murder of Lord Norbuiy, 
produced the resignation of Mulgrave, and 
the reconstruct ion of the ministry did not 
add to it s strength. In January 1 839 lioden 
carried amotion for an inquiry into the Irish 
administration, in spite of Melbourne’s decla- 
ration that ho should consider the motion a 
pure censure on the government; but the 
vote was reversed in the House of Commons. 
On 7 May the ministry resigned, having ob- 
tained a bare- majority of five in the com- 
mons on the Jamaica Bill. Peel, however*, 
failed to form a government, in consequence 
of the bedchamber question, and M(?lbourne, 
‘ unwilling to abandon his sovereign in a 
situation of difficulty and distress,’ resumed 
office. In so acting ho was constitutionally 
■wi’ong, but was averse from placing an inox- 
l)erieuced sov’ereign in a difficult position 
until' the feeding of the country had been 
decisively declared. 1 1 e also thought of ‘ the 
])oor fcsllows who would haye to give up 
their broughams.’ He had little sympathy 
with the education scheme, which was cai*ried 
in a modified form before the close of the 
session,, and threw cold water on the pro- 
posal to establisli a liberal morning paper. 
During tin; remainder (jf its career his ministry 
w'as divided and discredited, and the premier 
himself was involved in the Lady Flora Hast- 
ings affair [see 1 1 astinos, IjA dy Fi'.(»iia]. Be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, IG Jan, 1840, 
the goA'ornment had committed itself to wars 
with Persia, Afghanistan, and China, while 
the discontent of (ho working classes had 
found vent in tlm chartist riots at Newport 
and Birmingham. They escaped Bulhir’s 
vote of want of confidenc(; by 308 to 287, 
but the management of the questions con- 
nected with Prince Albert’s allowance and 
precedence did not gain them much respect 
(Stockmak, ii. 24 4G ; liarly Years of the 
.Prince Cottsorf, pp. 251, 2G3). The Irish 
Municipal Bill was passed after Melbourne 
had induced Bussell to forego his opposition 
to Lyndliurst’s amendments. 

During the summer the cabinet was of di- 
vided mind on the Syrian question, in which 
Palmerston’s diplomacy seemed about to 
commit us to a war with France. Grevillo 
has much contempt for Melbourne’s conduct 
during the crisis. But his letters show that, 
though ho was intensely anxious to prevent 
resignations, particularly that of Russell, he 
consistently supported JPalmerston, and ar-*" 
gued that by yielding to the threats of France 
we should lose influence, and encourage the 
French in a menacing policy, likely to end in 
war. He is even said by Hayward to have j 


terminated the crisis by addressing a strong 
remonstrance to Louis Philippe through the 
king of the Belgians (^Celebrated Statesmen, i. 
41). There can be no doubt that some such 
communication was written (Uaikes, Jour- 
nal, ii. 2G2). 

Melbourne was always opposed to any 
tampering with the corn laAv.s. It was witli 
much reluctance that he consented to a low 
fixed duty being made an ‘ open question ’ in 
1838, as ho ‘ could not but doubt whether a 
large labouring populat ion, dependent in any 
considerable degree upon foreign corn, Avas 
in a safe position.’ In 1841 ho agreed to 
its being brought forward as a government 
proposal. After the cabinet dinner, at which 
the resolution was taken, he is said to have 
called from the stairs to his d(?parting col- 
leagues : ‘ Stop a bit ! Is it to lower the 
price of bread, or isn’t it ? It doesn’t much 
matter which, but we must all say the same 
thing.’ The government Avere defeated by 
ten A’otes on the sugar duties, and on 27 May 
by one on a direct vote of Avaiit of confi- 
dence proposed by Peel. Much against Mel- 
bourne’s better judgment, recourse aa'us had 
to a dissolution, Avith the result that the go- 
vernment cnndidat(>s Avtjre gonei*ally unsuc- 
cessful. ’I’lie retirement, of Plunket from 
the Irish chancellorship in favour of Camp- 
bell (Ztfe of Lord Plunhet, ii. 333), AV'liich 
AAms effected by pressm*e put n])on Plunket by 
Mtdbourne, aided to the unpopularity of the 
ministry. They AA'ere defeated in hot h houses 
on the address, and Molbounie announced 
their resignation on 30 Aug. The queen 
parted Avith him Avith the utmovst regret, 
and after his resignation ho did his best to 
establish cordial relations between her ma- 
jesty and Peel (Grkvii.le, pt. ii. a"o1. ii. 
39-43). 

Melbourne continued to lead the opposi- 
tion until after an attack of paralysis on 
23 Oct. 1842, when he left, tho h?adership to 
LansdoAvne, and seldom afterwards v’entured 
to speak'. He was very indignant with Peel’s 
conversion to free trade, and broke out at 
Windsor with ‘Ma’am, it’s a damned dis- 
honest act ’ (Grevilee, pt. ii. aoI. ii. p. 361). 
But he attended a meeting of the peers at 
Lansdowne House on 23 !May 1840, and ad- 
vised them not to oppose the abolition of tho 
cornlaws(MR.GLAT)STONE, in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, January 1890). He continued to cling 
to the idea that he Avould be minister imain, 
and was mortified when no place avos offered 
him in tho Russell ministry of 1840^ though 
he acknowledged that he was too ill to ac- 
cept office {Papers, p. 528). The statements 
that Melbourne, in his old age, was neglected 
by his friends have no foundation. He gave 
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his last voto upon the Jewish disabilities 
qu(*stion on 'jry May 1848, and died on 24 ^lOV. 
of the same year, leaving no heir. 

Melbourne’s manners were unconventional, 
and his talk interlarded with oaths. Jlis con- 
versation was a piquant mixture of beaming, 
shrewdness, and paradox (for specimens see 
especially ( Jreville, pt. i. vol. iii. pp. 120-33, 
IIayuon, it/c, ii. 330-405 passim ; Leslie, 
Autobioijmphy, i. 109 et seq.) Thus he .said 
that Croker would dispute with the llecord- 
ing Angel about the number of his sins, and 
of the results of the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill — ‘ the worst of it is, the fools were in the 
right.’ At the same time his was a peculiarly 
pensive and solitary mind. As a statesman 
he has been thought wanting in purpose and 
firmness. But I^ady Palmerston declared 
that earnestness was the essential element 
of his character, and he was certainly firm 
enough with Brougham and William IV. 
Tlio truth seems to be that he was a genuine 
liberal on many points, notably that of reli- 
gious equality, and a conscientious supporter 
of the programme bequeathed 1 o him by Clrey. 
Further than that he was not inclined to go, 
and opposed an invariable ‘ Why not leave 
it alone ? ’ to the jiroposals of the radical 
section of his party. As the instructor of a 
young sovereign he won universal approba- 
tion. 

[Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord Melbourne, 2 vols. ; 
Lord Melbourne’s I’apcrs, edited by Lloyd C. 
Sanders, with preface by Earl Cowper ; Hay- 
ward’s Easjiy on Lord Melbourne (a reprint, 
with additions, from the Quarterly Itoview for 
Janujiry 1878), in his Celebrated Statesmen and 
Writers ; Grevillo Memoirs, especially pt. ii. 
vol. iii. pp. 241 et seq. ; Sir H. Taylor’s Auto- 
biography ; Miss E. J. Whately's Life and 
Correspondence of Archbishop Whately; Lord 
Houghton, in the Fortnightly Itoview, vol.xxix. ; 
Earl Cowper in theNinct€tenth Century, vol. xv. ; 
Spencer Walpole’s Life of Lord John Itussell and 
Hist, of England, rol. iii. ; Sir H. Lo Marchant’s 
Memoir of Lord Althorp ; Sir T. Martin’s Life of 
the Prince Consort, vol. i. ; Duncklcy’s Lord 
Melbourne (Queen’s Prime Ministers Ser.)] 

L. C. S. 

LAMBABDB, WILLIAM (1636-1601 ), 
historian of Kent, born in the parish of St. 
Nicholas Aeon, London, on 18 Oct. 1636, 
was the eldest son of John Lambarde, draper, 
alderman, and sheriff of London, by his nrst 
wife, Julian, daughter and ultimately heiress 
of William Home of London. On the death 
of his father in August 1654, he inherited the 
manor of Westcombe in Greenwich, Kent. 
He was admitted of Lincoln’s Inn on 12 April 
1666, and studied Anglo-Saxon and history^ 
with Laurence Nowell [q. v.](WooD, 


O.von, ed. Bliss, i. 426). TIis first work, 
undertaken at the request of Nowell, was a 
collection and translation, or rather para- 
idirnse, of the Anglo-Saxon laws published 
under the title of ‘’Ap;^ntoi/o/x«a,sive de priscis 
Anglorum legibus libri, serinone Aiiglico 
vetustateantiquissimo, aliquot abbinc seculis 
conscripti, atq; nunc demum . . . e tenebris 
inlucemvocati, Q. liambardo interprete,’4to, 
London, 1568; republished with Bede’s 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica ’ in 1614, fol., by 
Abraham Wheelock. Some notes and cor- 
rect ions for ‘ ’Ap;(mot'o/ita ’ by Francis Junius 
fq. V.] are in the Bodleian Library (ib. iii. 
1 142). In 1670, when residing at Westcombe, 
Lambarde completed the first draft of his 
‘ Perambulation of Kent : containing the I)»i- 
scription, llystorie, and Customes of that 
Shyre,’ and sent it to his friend Thomas 
Wotton. It w'as read in manuscript and 
commended by Archbishop Parker and Lord- 
treasurer Burgliley. Wotton printed it with 
the author’s additions in 1676, 4to, London. 
This, the earliest county history known, is 
juslly considered a model of arrangement 
and style. The first edition contains ‘ The 
Names of suche of the Nobilitie and Gentrie 
as the Heralds recorded in their Visitation, 
1574,’ which is omitted in subsecpient issues. 
A second edition appeared in 1696, a third 
edition is undated, and others were issued in 
1640 and 1666. A reprint of the second 
edition, with a life of Lambarde, was pub- 
lished at Chatham in 1826, 8vo. From Lam- 
barde’s own letter to Wotton, accompanying 
the second edition, it appears that he had 
already collected materials for a general ac- 
count of England, of w'hich the ‘ Perambula- 
tion ’ was an instalment. He abandoned his 
design upon learning that Camden was en- 
gaged on a similar undertaking (cf. his letter 
to Camden, dated 29 July 1686, in Camdenii 
28). Ilis materials, however, were 
published from tl»e original manuscript in 
1730, 4to, London, as ‘ Bictionarium Anglise 
Topograph icum et Historicum,’ &c., with his 
jortrait engraved by Vertue. Camden, in ac- 
! mowledging his obligations to the ‘ Peram- 
lulation,^ eiuo^ises Lambarde as * eminent for 
! earning and piety ’ (Britannia, ‘ Kent,’ Intro- 
duction) ; the ‘ piety ’ apparently refers ta his 
having founded almshouses at East Green- 
wich called the College of the Poor of Queen 
Elizabeth. The queen granted letters patent 
for the foundation of this charity in 1674, and 
it was opened on 1 Oct. 1676. 

On 9 Feb. 1678-9 Lambarde was chosen 
a bencher of Lincoln’s Infa, and on 0 Aug. 
of the same year was appointed a justice of 
the peace for Kent. He fulfilled his duties 
honourably, and expounded them in ‘ Eireli- 
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arclia : or of the Ollice of tlie Justices of 
Peace, into two bookes: gjitheretl lo79, and 
now revised and firste piddished,’ 5:c., Bvo, 
Ijoudoii, 1581. Writ tcMi in a clear and uii- 
allbcted stylo, this manual remaiiu.'d for aloufj 
time tlu! standard authority (Fn.BECK, Jb‘c- 
parative, p. tU). lllackstone (1 Jilk. Comm. 
c. 9) reeominends its study. It was reprinted 
seven limes between 1582 and 1010. To the 
last three editions was added ‘The Duties of 
Constables, Borsliolders, Tithing-men, and 
such other Lowe Ministers of the Peace. 
Whereunto be also adjoyued the sevei’all 
Offices of Churchwardens, of Surveyors for 
amending the llighwayes,’ &c., another use- 
ful handbook by Lambai'de, first published 
in 1685, 8vo, London, and reissued with ad- 
ditions six times between 1684 and 1610. 
An able and interesting lett er from I^iambardts 
to Burghley, dated 18 July 1585, ‘contayning 
reasons why her Majestie should with speed 
embrace tlie action of the defence of the Lowe 
Countries,’ isprinted in Nichols’s ‘ Ilibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica’ (vol. i. App. viii. 
PXJ. 527-9). In 1591 he completed another 
work, entitled ‘Archeion; or, a Commentary 
upon the High Courts of Justice in England,’ 
which was published in 1655 (8vo, London), 
by his grandson, Thomas I.ambarde, from 
the author’s manuscript. Another edition, of 
inferior authenticity, appeared in the same 
year. 

On 22 June 1592 Lambarde was appointed 
a master in chancery by Lord-keeper Sir John 
Puckering, and made keeper of the records at 
the Bolls Chapel by Lord-keeper Sir Thomas 
Egerton on 26 May 1597. In 1597 he was 
nominated by William Brooke, lord Cobham, 
as one of his executors and trustees for es- 
tablishing his college for the poor at Cobham, 
Kent (^Archeeoloffia Cnntinna, xi. 200, 210, 
214-15), and he drew uji the rules for the go- 
vernment of the charity. He was personally 
noticed by the queen in 1601 , and appointed 
on 21 Jan. keeper of the records in the Tower. 
On 4 Aug. of the same year he presen ted Eliza- 
beth with an account of the Tower records, 
which he called his ‘ Pandecta Rotulorum,’ 
and he has left behind a delightfully quaint 
note of their conversation in the queen’s privy j 
chamber at East Greenwich (Nichols, J?i A/to- 1 
theca, vol. i. App. vii. pp. 525-6). i 

Lambarde died at Westcombe on 19 Aug. | 
1601 and ’was buried in Greenwich Church, i 
On the rebuilding of the church his monu- i 
ment was removed by his sou Sir Multon | 
Lambarde to Sevenoaks, then as now the ! 
family seat. His will is printed in ‘ Archoeo- 
logia Cantiana’ (v. 253-6). He married, 
first, on 11 Sept. 1570, Jane 11663-1673), 
daughter of George Multon ot St. Cleres, 


Ightham, Kent; secondly, on 28 Oct. 1683, 
Sylvestra (1654-1687), widow of AVilliam 
Dullison and daughter and heiress of llobert 
Deane of Hailing, Kent ; and, thirdly, on 
13 April 1592, Margaret, daughter of .lolin 
Payne of Frittenden, Kent, widow first of 
John Meryam of Bougliton-Monchelsea in 
the same county, and secondly of Richard 
1 Beder. He had issue by his second wife 
alone three sons and a daughter (ArrArto/e^to'. 
Cantiana, v. 247 -63). 

Many of Lambarde’s manuscripts aiu at 
Sevenoaks, including several ‘ Charges to 
.Juries’ from 1681 to 1600, and a ‘Treat iso 
of the serv'ice called the Office of Composi- 
tions for Alienations,’ 1590 (list in Nk'ROLS, 
Bibliotheca, vol. i. App. i. pp. 610-12). In 
the Cottonian manuscripts are his ‘Collec- 
tanea ex divorsis antiquis historicis Angli- 
canis’ (Vesp. A. v. i.), his ‘Cycle of Years, 
from 1671 to 1600’ (.Julius, c. i.\. 105), and his 
‘ J..etter to Camden,’ 1585 (Julius, c. v. 9). 

[Nichols’s Bibl. Top. Brit. i. 493-532, from 
the family paipers ; Jlaistcd’s Kent (Drake), i. 
51-2; Mivrvin’.s Legal Bibliography; Smith’s 
Bibliotheca Cantiana; Arch.'t'ologia Cantiana, 
viii, 300, 301, 309; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual 
' (Bohn), iii. 1301.] tx. G. 

I LAMBART. [Sec also Lamhekt.] 

' LAMBART, CHARLES, first Kaui. of 

■ Cavan (1600 -1660), the eldest son of Olive, 
Lambart, first baron Ijambart in the Irish 

I peerage [q. v.], and Ho.ster, daughter of Sir 

■ William Fleetwood of Carrington Manor, 

I Bedfordshire, was born in 1600. lie is said to 

have been educated at Cambridge. On the 
death of his father on 23 May 1618 he became 
‘ second Baron Lambart, and was given in ward- 
shipto his mother on 20 Aprill619. OnSAug. 
1622 he had a grant of 1,296 acres of land in 
i ■\\’e8tmeutli and King’s County as part of a 
' scheifie for the plantation of Leinster. Lnm- 
i hart represented Bossiney, Cornwall, in the 
I English parliaments of 1625 and 1627, and on 
4 Nov. 1634 made his first appeai-ance in tiie 
Irish House of J^ords, where lie frequently 
spoke. On 6 March 1627 he was appointed 
seneschal for tlie government of the county 
of Cavan and tlie town of Kells. Henceforth 
he lived in Ireland, and on 17 May 1/528 ho 
succeeded to the command of Lord Moore’s 
company of foot. On the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in 1641 Lam hart’s estates suffered very 
severely; in November of that year he raised 
a regiment of a tliousand foot. On 12 Nov. 
1 641 he was one of those appointed to confer 
with the rebels in Ulster. Lambart now be- 
came a notable commander ; he was witb Or- 
monde in February 1643 at the rout of Kil- 
saghlan, and when in 1642 Sir Ghetrles Coote 
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t/he elder [((. V.] left Dublin, Lambart became 
military governor, and was continued in this 
|>:)sition by order of council of 12 May 1612, 
on the roeoipl of the news of Coote’s death. 

1 le was also made a privy councillor. 13ut he 
had dilliculties with a discontented military 
j)arty under Sir John Temple, and with (he 
civil authorities, who disliked his contempt 
for the common law and somewhat hasty 
]>rocedure. In Alay 1646 he marched with 
a thousand liorse into AVicklow on a foraging 
expedition. He helped to aiTange the cessa- 
tion from hostilities of 164.6, its renewal in 
HU4, and the exafnination of the Lari of 
Glamorgan in Deeconber 164o. On 1 April 
1617 he was made hiarl of Cavan and Vis- 
count Kileoui’sie. 

After the reduction of Ireland bv the par- 
liament Cavan Avns in poor circumstances, 
but he had a lease granted to him of Clon- 
tarf and Arlaine, and a ja-nsiou of 60, s*. a 
Aveek for him.self and 1/. for his AA'ife. lie 
died on 2.i .lune 1660, and aaoxs buried in St. | 
l*at rick's Catliedrnl, Dublin. lie married ^ 
Jane {<f. lOoo), danght(?r of llichard, lord . 
Hobart es, and Iw her liad a numerous family, j 
of whom llichard, the .second earl, Avas a 
lunatic, and OUauu*. the third son, .surviving ' 
thesecond s(m,sncc<'eded to the family estates 
under the will of his father. 

[Lodge’s I’eciMge, ed. Arehdall, i. ; G. K. 
('[okaytiej’s Coiuitlete IVorage. art. ‘Cavan;’ 

( i ilberl’s it ist. of t ho 1 rish Con fedora t ion, passim ; 
Carte’s Oniiondo, i. ‘2(33. &c.] W. A. J. A. 

LAMBART, Sru OLI VLK, Loud LAAf- 
IJAJIT {</. lt)lS), Irish administrator, son and 
hi'ir of AValter Lambart , t\sq., of Preston in 
the West Hiding f)f Voi’kshire. ntid his first 
wife, H<»se. dangljtt'r of Sir Oliver Walloj), 
Avas by ])r<)fessif»n a soldier. Me A\'ent to 
Ireland about loSO, acting in tlic first in- 
stance ns a A'obmteer. He .served under Sir 
John Norris in the (‘xpedition conducted 
by file deputy Sir .folui 1’ei‘rot again.st the 
Scots in Clandeboye in the .summer of loHf, 
and falling into the hand.s of tlie enemy ‘be 
Avas .so sorely Avounded that beside.s the loss 
of .some limb.s ’ — dexti’osucciso pojdite — ‘ he 
hardly Avas saved Avith Wii.'' {fStato Papers, 
lrelai\d, Lliz. exv. 16). Proceeding to Dublin 
for tlie sake of surgical a.ssistancc, be had 
the further inisl\irt.uue to be’ ‘ betrayed ’ by 
O'Cahau into the hands of Shane’s sons Ilugli 
and Art O’Neill ; but they Avere anxious to 
come to terms Avitli the government, and 
liarnbart Avas made the bearerof their mes.sage 
to the lord deputy (/7a cxiim25). On bis re- 
coA'cry be proceeded to l^ngland with letters 
of reoommeudntion from Sir .John Perrot, 
Sir John Norris, and his uncle Sir Ilenfy 


I AVallop to l iOrd Burgliley and Walsingham. 
In August 1585 ho accompanied Sir .John 

■ Norris into the Netherlands. He aa'QS present 
at the caj)tureof Doesburg in September 1586, 
and was subsequently, it Avould ap])oar (6b7/‘. 
Onlha 1). viii. If. 71, 84, 110), made governor 
of tliat town. In .Tune 1501 he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at thje at tack on Deventer, 

■ hut being seriously AA^ounded at, (he siege of 
; SteenAvyck in June 1502, ho Avas prevented 
. from taking part in the campaign in p’rnneo 
i and obliged tt) ])rocoed to Ostend {^Stnte 
I Papers, Dom. 2 July 1502). In 1506 he took 

f )art in the expedition against Cadiz, and for 
ii.s valour on that occasion he Avns knighted 
(C.VMl)KX, Aymales'). He returned to the 
Netlierlands in 1597, hut in 1500 his com- 
pany of 150 foot, forming part of Sir Charles 
Percy’s regiment, AA'as draftiid into Heland 
to .support the Lari of Es.sex in (lie war 
against the Karl of Tyrone. On Ks.sex’s de- 
parture I’rom Ireland in September, Lambart 
Avas made master of the earn]), and subse- 
quently .«ergeant-major oft he army. In 1600- 
1601 he Avas actively engaged against the 
rebels in Leix and Ofl’uly, and on tho re- 
commendation of Lord Mountjoy he Avas on 
19 July 1601 ujipointed governor of Con- 
naught, Avlien he immediately began to build 
(he fort of OulAV'ay, Avhich Ava.s finislxed in 
the folloAving year. He Avas present at tho 
siege of Kiirsale, and after (he capitulation of 
I the Spaniards ho Ava.s occupied in siippress- 
' ing the last (race.s of rebellion in Connaught 
I ( CUtl. Vftnno MSS. iv'. jiassim). On 0 Sejit. 

! 160.'J he Avas created a ]»rivy councillor, and 
! received a grant of 100/. a year in croAA’ii 
lands. On the flight of t he Karls of Tyrone 
and 4'yrconncl becoming knoAA'ii, he Avas up- 
i pointed to convey oflicinl information of 
it to the king, and having ‘ diligently at- 
tended to the hu.si ness he came for,’ 1 ‘eturned 
: to Ireland Avith such ‘marks of the king’.s 
' favour, AAdiich increase his state and fortune ’ 

' (HrssKi.L and Pkkndero.\st, ii. 322). At 
: the same time it is to be noted that in the 
i document Avliich Tyrconnel dreAV up of hi.s 
\ grievanciss Ijamlmrt is charged with hnA'ing 
‘ purposely drawn tho plot of the Earl’s ruin ’ 

: (/•/.. ii. 374). 

1 Immediately on tho outbreak of O’Dogh- 
i erty’s rebellion in April 1608, Lambart and 
Sir llichard AVingfield Avere despatched to 
the north ‘Avith all available forces both of 
horse and foot’ (ih. ii. 501). On 20 May 
they arrived at Derry, Avhere they left a' 
Avard in the cliiireh, and proceeded to Birt 
Castle, three miles distant from Culmore, in 
vieAving which Lambart received a slight 
bullet wound in the right shoulder (ib. ii. 
541). In the mcauAvhile he had succeeded^ 
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by methods which, if legal, were not always 
strictly honourable {ih. iii. in accu- 

mulating considerable real property in the 
county of lioscommon and elsewhere. In 
1610 his name appears in the list of ‘ servitors 
thought meet to be undertakers ’ in the planta- 
tion of Ulster (ib. iii. 428), and he was of 
considerable assistance to Chichester in ar- 
ranging the details of that plantation. He 
had made choice of him, Chichester wrote to 
Salisbury in November, to lay the scheme 
before the I'inglish council, because, ‘ albeit 
ho is not the best orator,’ ‘ he is well ac- 
quainted with the country and the condi- 
tion of the poo^de, having longtraA'elled and 
bled in the business heroAvhen it was at the 
worst, and has seen many alterations since 
he came first into the land’ (lA. iii. 527). 
He returned tp Irtdand in April 1611, and 
the plantation being put into execution, ho 
received on 26 June as his allotment- two 
thousand acres in Clanmahon, co. Cavan, i 
From Pynnar’s ‘ Surv'oy,’ 1618-19 (Harris, ; 
Jlibennca), it a])ponrs that he had not only ! 
comjdied with the conditions of the planta- ; 
tion so far as to build a stone house and ^ 
bawn upon it, but- had also ]>urchased an- ^ 
other portion of one thousand acres in the j 
same precinct. All these and other lands 
ncquii'ed by him were confirmed to his family 
by patent on 16 Feb. 1621. He sat for the 
county of Cavan in the jiarliamont of 1616, 
thoiJgh his return was petitioned against by 
the Homan catholic freeholders on the ground 
that the elect ion had been conducted illegally, 
and that Tjambart himself did not reside in 
the county (ib. iv. 661, 363—1). 

In November 1614 Lambart was appointed 
to command an expedition to assist in re- 
covering the castle of Dunivaigin Islay from 
the Macdonalds, who had taken it, iiartly by 
stratagem, partly by foria*, from the constable 
Andrew Ivnox [ q. v.], liishop of Uaphoe. The 
expedition sailed in December, but it was 
not till the end of January 1615 that the 
weather permitted an attack to be made. On 
2 Feb. the castle surrondcrial (cf. Cal. Carev) 
MSS. vi. 287, and llnssKLL and Pren- 
BERGAST, Cal. Irish Papers, v. 6-10). On 
21 .April the king directed Chichester to 
return his royal thanks to Ijumbart for his 
successful management of the business, and 
on 17 Feb. 1618 ho was created Lord Lam- 
bart-, Daron of Cavan in the Irish peerage. 
Ho died 23 May in the same year in London, 
and was buried 10 June in Westminster 
Abbey. lie married Hester, daughter of Sir 
William Fleetwood of, Carrington Manor, 
Bedfordshire, and by her (who died 1 2 March 
1639, and was buried in St. Patrick's, Dublin) 
had two sons and three daughteys, viz. Charles 


[q. v.], who succeeded him ; Cary, who was 
knighted and lived at Clonebirno in co. 
lioScommon, and died in 1627 unmarried; 
Jane who married Sir Edward Leech of 
Sauley in Derbyshire ; Ros(!, who married, 
first, Nicholas, sou and heir to Sir Nicholas 
Smith of Larkbear in Devonshire, and se- 
condly Sir Daniel Blagrave of Southcot in 
Berkshire ; and Lettice, who died young. 

Sir Oliver Lambart, though he wrote 
his name Lambert, must bo distinguished 
from Captain 0[swald] Lambert, who was 
wounded at the siege of Guisnes in 1558 
(Church yarde, Chaise). 

[Ijodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall; Berry’s llanip- 
shire, p. 77 ; Cal. State Papers, Domestic and 
Ireland ; Cul. Carew MSS. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
3rd Rep. pp. 264, 284, 4 th Rep, p. 606, 8th Rep. 
p. 381; Rawlinson’s Life of Sir John Perrot; 
Motley’s United Net-licrlands; W. Harris’sHiher- 
iiica; Hill’s Plantation of Ulster; Reg. Piivy 
Council, Scotland, vol. x.; Gregory's Westeni 
Highlands; Trevelyan Papers (Camd. Soc.), vol. 
iii.; Camden’s Annales; Cliester’s Reg. of West- 
minster Abbey.) R. D. ■ 

LAMBART, RICHARD FORD WIL- 
LIAM, seventh Earl of Cavan (1763-1836), 
general, born 10 !Sept. 17()3, was only son of 
Richard, sixth earl, by bis second wife, Eliza- 
! both, eldest daughter of George Davies, a 
' commi.ssioner of the navy. He succeeded 
i bis father in the title 2 Nov. 1778. He was 
appointed ensign Coldstream guards 2 April 
i 1779, lieutenant 1781, captain-lieutenant 
I 1790, captain and lieutenant-colonel 237Vug. 

! 1793, second major 9 May, and first major 
19 Nov. 1800, having in tlie meantime at- 
tained major-genorars rank in 1798. His 
name is not in the roll of the officers of 
his regiment who served in America (Mac- 
Kinnon, vol. ii.) Ho was wounded at Va- 
lenciennes 3. Tail. 1793, commanded a brigade 
in Ireland (Londonderry) in 1798-9, and in 
the FeiTol expedition and before Cadiz in 
1800. Ho commanded a line brigade in 
Egypt in 1801, and when General Ludlow 
[see Ludlow, Gkorge Jame.9, third Earl 
Ludlow] was removed to a brigade of the 
lino on 9 Aug., Cavan succeedi*d to the com- 
mand of the brigade of guards. As part of 
Eyro Coote’s division the brigade was sent to 
attack Alexandria from the westward. The 
city surrendered 2 Sejit. 1801. When Lord 
Hutchinson [see IIely-IIutchinson, John, 
second Earl of Donoughmore] left in Oc- 
tober, Cavan succeeded to the command of 
the whole army remaining in Egypt, includ- 
ing the troops under David (afterwards Sir 
David) Baird [q. v.] Cavan lield a brigaile 
command in the eastern counties in lOngland 
during the invasion alarms of 1803-4, aind in 
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1805 was lieutenant-peneral commanding in 
the Isle of Wight, Cavan was a knight of 
the Crescent, and was one of the six officers, 
besides Lord Nelson, who received the dia- 
mond aigrette. He became a full general in 
IS'l l, and was in succession colonel-com- 
mandant of a second battalion 68th foot, and 
colonel of the 2nd West Indian and 45th regi- 
ments. Ho was governor of Calshot Castle, 
Hampshire. Cavan died in London 21 Nov. 


1836. He married, first, lb 1782, Honora 
Margaretta, youngest daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Henry Gould the younger [q- v.] (she 
died in 1 81 3) ; and, secondly, in 1814, Lydia, 
second daughter of William Arnold of Slats- 
wood, Isle of Wight. He left issue by both 
marriages. 

[Foster’s Peerage under ‘ Cavan;’ Mackinnon's 
Coldstream Guards, London, 1832, vol. ii. ; Gent. 
Mag. 1 838, new ser, ix. 92.] H. M. C. 
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Kincaid, Sir John (1787-1802) • . . • 123 

Kincardine, Earls of. See Bruce, Alexander 
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King, Sir Bobert (1599 P-1657) . . . 154 

King, Robert, LL.D. (1600-IG7G) . . . 155 

King, Robert, second Lord Kingston (d. 1698) 155 
King, Robert {fl, 1084-171 1) . . . . 156 

King, Robert, second Earl of Kingston (1754- 

1799) 156 

King, Samuel William (1821-1803) .* . 157 

King, Thomas (rf. 1769) ..... 157 
King, Thomas (1730-1805) . . . . 157 

King, William (1621-1680) . . . . 161 

King, William, D.C.L; (1063-1712) . . 161 

King, William, 1>.D. (1650-1729) . . . 163 
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Kingsborough, Viscount. See King, Ed^vard 
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Kingsbury, William (1744-1818) . . . 173 

Kingseote", Henry Jtobert (1802-1882) . . 174 
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Thomas (1793-1807). 

Kingsford, Mrs. Anna (1846-1888) . . 174 
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Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875) . . . 175 
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(d. 1689) 190 
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Kyan. ,lolm Howard (1774-1850) . . . 347 
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Kyd, Stewart (d. 1811) 348 
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Lachtain (d. 022) 
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Laekington, James (1740-1815) . . .370 

La Cloche, James (_//. 1068) .... 371 
Lacroix, Alphonse I'Vanvois ( 1 799-1 859 ) . 372 
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